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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  sixth  annaal  session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  commenced  Monday  evening,  Dec.  26th,  1859,  in 
the  Senate  Chamber,  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  E.  P.  Cole,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  Yice  President,  presiding : 

On  motion  of  Prof  Mills,  the  Association  adjoarned  until 
9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  in  order  to  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  lecture  of  Dr.  Boynton,  before  the^ 
City  Irving  Institute. 

TUESDAY,  DEO.  27tH. 

The  Association  met,  according  to  adjournment,  at  9  o^'clock^ 
A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Prof.  Calek 
Mills,  of  Wabash  College.  Prayer  was  oflfered  by  th»  Rev. 
8.  B.  Adams,  of  Moore's  Hill ;  the  Constitution  waathen  readi 
by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Bronson  was  appointed  a  committee  to  en* 
roll  the  names  of  old  members  present,  and  obtain  the  names 
of  new  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Todd, 

Besolved,  That  Editors  of  our  city  papers  be  invited  to 
publish  the  transactions  of  the  Assoeiation,  and  that  facilitie* 
be  furnished  to  the  reporters  of  said  papers  for  this  purpose. 

Resolvedj  That  Ministers  and  other  friends  of  educatioB 
present,  be  invited  to  take  pact  in.  the  exercises  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

VOL.  v. — 1. 


/ 


2  Minutes  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Hobs,  the  Association  took  up  the  first 
question  for  discussion  as  presented  \>j  the  Executive  Com- 
r  mittee :  *'  What  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  Common  School 
^     System." 

This  question  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hoss, 
May,  Cole,  Adams,  Colegrove  and  Hielscher. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  speakers  were  restricted  to 
fiT6  minutes,  each  ;  after  which,  Messrs.  Hunter.  J.  M.  Olcott, 
Yater,  Bronson  and  Mills  continued  the  discussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Hielscher  presented  several 
vesolutions  which,  with  the  general  subject,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  to  report  in  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Hoss,  Mills, 
and  Hoyt. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  F.  M.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  T.  J.  Vater,  of  Indianapolis,  Vice  President. 

On  request.  Prof  Hoyt  was  excused  from  serving  on  com- 
imittce  of  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hielscher  was  added  to  the  committee. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Fletcher,  by  consent  of  the  Association,  made 
«0tme  appropriate  and  eloquent  remarks  in  regard  to  the  sud- 
vden  death  of  Dana  P.  Colburn,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Bhode  Island. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  report  of  O.  Phelps, 
.resident  Editor,  in  relation  to  the  a£fairs  of  the  School 
JournaL 

The  subject  of  the  School  Journal  in  general  was  referred 
to  the  following  committee,  Messrs.  Mills,  May,  Vater,  Vnw- 
ter  and  U  unter. 

On  motion  of  Prof  Hoss,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Teachers*  Association  hold,  for  the 
time  being,  but  one  meeting  a  year. 
^  Prof  Mills  delivered  his  inaugural  address  at  this  hour 
In  accordance  with  a  previous  vote.  The  lecture  was  listened 
to  very  attentively  by  the  members  and  citizens;  it  waa 
earnest,  practical,  and  fearless. 

A  vottf  of  thanks  was  .retnmed  to  the  speaker  by  the  As* 
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The  topics  presented  nt  the  address  were  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Phelps,  May,  Vater,  Hielsoher,  Brumbach,  Vawtef, 
Ragg  and  Mills. 

MORNING  SESSION,   WEDNESDAY,  28tH. 

The  Association  convened  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  President 
Mills  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Prof.  Hoss. 

On  motion  of  A.  J.  Yawter,  Mr.  Shortridge  was  appoiBted 
Secretary  pro.  tern. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  the  following  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  nominate  the  officers  for  the  Association,  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz :  Messrs.  Colgrove,  Hoss,  Bronson,  Yawter, 
and  Fletcher. 

The  following  committee  was  selected  to  nominate  the  Bd- 
itors  of  the  School  Journal,  viz :  Yater,  J.  IC.  Olcott,  ^^Jj 
Hoyt  and  Cole. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Journal,  made  a  report,  and  advised  the  Association 
to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  present  editor,  O.  Phelps,  by 
which  its  entire  financial  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  resident 
editor  should  be  given  to  him,  permanently,  with  certMA 
restrictions  the  Association  should  suggest. 

This  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Association  was  favored  with  an 
address  from  Dr.  Lathrop,  President  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  on  the  subject,  "  Education,  and  Woman's  rights 
in  the  matter.'' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  May,  the  thanks  of  the  Association^wero 
tendered  to  the  lecturer  for  his  address. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bugg  being  invited,  made  a  statement  of  the  education^ 
prospects  in  the  State. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Eugg,  on  motion  of  6. 
W.  Bronson,  for  the  valuable  matter  and  important  statistica 
presented,  and  he  was  invited  to  use  space  in  the  Sehoei 
Journal  for  official  reports. 
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4  Minutes  of  the  State  Teachers'  Aeeeeiatum. 

On  motion,  the  committee  selected  to  nominate  officers  for 
tte  Association,  reported  the  following  list  of  names : 

President— E,  P.  Cole. 

Vice  Presidents— G.  A.  Irvin,  T.  B.  Hoyt,  Madison  Evans, 
C.  N.  Todd,  O.  H.  Smith,  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  Z.  Sturgus. 

Recording  Secretary — A.  C.  Shortridge. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  W.  Hoss. 

Executive  Committee — G.  W.  Hoss,  S.  T.  Bowen,  L.  G.  Hay, 
J.  G.  May,  M.  J.  Fletcher,  D.  Kirkwood,  G.  W.  Bronson. 

Treasurer — S.  T.  Bowen. 

On  motion,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  all  ahove  named. 

The  committee  on  Editors  reported  as  follows. 

Mathematical  Editor,  Daniel  Kirkwood. 

Associate  Editors,  R.  C.  Hohbs,  James  Colegrove,  S.  R. 
AdamSy  A.  0,  Shortridge,  A.  S.  Lattimore,  G.  "W.  Hoss,  J.  G-. 
May. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

B.  P.  Cole  in  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Smith,  the  following  resolution, 
touching  on  the  morning's  election,  was  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  manner  of  electing  officers  followed  to- 
day shall  not  be  considered  a  precedent  hereafter. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Indi- 
anapolis. 

The  following  question  was  discussed : 

Is  the  catechetical  method,  in  recitation,  preferable  to  the 
topical  ? 

Messnk  J.  M.  Olcott,  O.  H.  Smith,  Cole,  Marsh,  and  Dr. 
Mott  participated  in  the  debate. 

The  following  question  was  next  presented : 

Should  the  office  of  School  Examiner  be  confined  to  prac- 
tical teachers  ? 

This  question  was  ably  discussed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Olcott^ 
B.  W.  Smith,  and  E.  P.  Cole. 
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The  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  dis* 
poeal  of  the  School  Journal  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  O.  Phelps. 

After  some  remarks  firom  Mr.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
proposal  was  amended  by  providing  that  the  Association  pay 
its  own  debts  up  to  date  and  retain  its  own  funds.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  in  this  form  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,  DEC.    28tH, 

The  Association  met  at  7  o'clock,  was  called  to  order  by 
Prof.  M.  J.  Fletcher,  Vice  President. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  C.  N.  Todd  : 

Eesolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
employ  but  one,  besides  the  President,  to  lecture  before  the 
Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Olcott,  Host,  Cole, 
Phelps,  Todd  and  Colgrove,  after  which  it  was  withdrawn, 
as,  although  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  resolution  seemed 
to  be  approved,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  trammel  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  this  respect. 

The  following  resolution,  from  Mr.  Cole,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  giving  up  to  Mr.  Phelps  the  entire  pe- 
cuniary control  of  our  School  Journal,  we  do  by  no  means 
feel  ourselves  absolved  from  active  exertions  in  promoting  its 
circulation,  and  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  vigorous 
efforts  in  increasing  its  subscription  list. 

Mr.  MoKinley  introduced  the  following : 

Eesolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  while  they  bow  with  submissive  reverence  to  the 
dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  in  calling  from  works  to 
rewards,  that  distinguished  pioneer  and  fellow-laborer  in  the 
cause  of  education,  Horace  Mann,  take  this  ocasion  to  ex- 
press their  profound  respect  for  his  character,  and  acknowl- 
edge their  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  eminent  services. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Chas,  N. 
Todd,  of  the  McLane  Seminary,  Indianapolis: 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
collect  statistical  information  in  regard  to  public  and  private 
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achools,  seminarieB  and  oollegeSy  embracing  all  the  edaca- 
tional  institutioDS  in  oor  State,  and  report  at  the  next  annnal 
nkeeting. 

Sesolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  various  portions  of  the  State,  to  communicate  intel- 
ligence to  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  above  resola- 
tion,  or  in  reference  to  other  matters  connected  with  our  ed- 
ucational system,  or  to  suggest  subjects  of  interest  to  be 
brought  before  the  Association  at  its  annual  meetings. 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
iasue  and  distribute,  as  eariy  at  least,  as  two  months  previous 
to  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  brief  circular,  stating  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Association,  and  inviting  the  attendance  of  all 
educators  of  the  State,  at  our  next  annual  meeting,  and  soli- 
citing their  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  its  plans  and 
measures. 

Mr.  Todd  supported  his  resolutions  with  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
which  I  have  submitted.  ThQ  first  would  supply  a  deficiency 
which  has  been  felt  in  regard  to  full  and  ample  statistical  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  educational  matters  among  us. 
Our  State  Superintendent  gives  us  the  figures  so  far  as  re- 
gards our  public  schools.  These  are  valuable,  but  they  do 
not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Our  private  schools,  semina- 
ries and  colleges  are  not  pmbraced  fn  these  published  reports, 
and  their  history  is  never  before  the  public,  except  in  an  iso- 
lated or  disconnected  form.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  state  of  things,  we  need  facts  pertaining  to  all  our 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  proper  for  the  Executive  Committee,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable,  to  gather  up  this  information,  and  the  second 
resolution  makes  the  members  of  the  Association,  in  part, 
responsible  for  furnishing  aid  to  the  committee.  Each  mem- 
ber, by  a  little  time  and  effort,  might  procure  many  facts 
which  would  lessen  the  labors  of  the  committee  and  render 
very  essential  service.  Every  one  should  feel  an  obligation 
resting  on  him  to  aid  in  this  matter.  It  is  well  for  members 
to  make  suggestions  respecting  matters  to  be  brought  before 
the  Association.    It  does  not  become  us  to  dictate  what  course 
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the  ocMQEiTiiittee  shall  parsne,  bat  to  bring  snbjecte  to  their  no- 
tice by  way  of  euggestioas,  and  leave  them  to  act  discretion- 
ary. As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  have  felt  much  est* 
harrassed  in  preparing  business  for  the  Association,  becauM 
there  was  nothing  known  respecting  the  wishes  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  committee  are  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and 
when  they  receive  positive  instruction,  their  duty  is  plaii^ 
bat  they  have,  heretofore,  been  left  to  themselves,  and  in 
some  instances  they  have,  perhaps,  not  met  the  wishes  of  the 
Association.  Now,  if  members  would  take  upon  themselves 
to  communicate  facts,  or  express  their  own  views  in  regard 
to  measures,  topics  of  interest  might  be  selected,  and  matters 
brought  up  for  consideration  which  wouki  be  of  more  prac- 
tical utility,  and  give  more  general  satisfaction. 

The  third  resolution  is  one  in  which  we  should  all  feel  a 
special  interest.  Why  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance here  so  small?  Where  are  those  who  are  engaged  with 
us  in  the  work  of  instruction,  that  they  are  not  here  ?  What- 
ever portion  of  this  great  field  they  cultivate  we  need  their 
presence  and  their  counsel.  All  departments  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  from  the  primary  to  the  professional  school, 
are  'parts  of  one  great  whole.  There  is  no  antagonism  be- 
tween our  public  schools,  and  our  private  schools  and  colleges. 
They  are  employing  similar  agencies  and  appliances  for  the 
same  noble  end,  the  training  and  elevating  the  youthful  mind. 
Now,  we  want  in  this  body,  the  teachers  of  all  our  schools, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  They  should  form  a 
anited  and  harmonious  band.  This  organization  should 
combine  the  active  educational  talent  of  our  State.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  disparaging  those  present.  We  have 
men  of  heart  and  mind,  we  have  earnest  workers  here, 
but  they  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  educators  of  our  State. 
This  is  the  appropriate  channel  through  which  the  teachers 
can  make  their  combined  influence  felt  in  every  portion  of 
this  Commonwealth.  We  need  this  influence  j  we  must  have 
it.  It  would  exert  a  vitalizing,  transforming  power  hitherto 
unfelt.     How  shall  it  be  brought  about  ? 

This  thirtl  resolution,  if  carried  out,  would,  I  think,  do 
much  toward  it.  Previous  to  this  meeting  I  addressed  let* 
ters,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  as  aa 
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indiyidnal,  to  four  colleges  in  our  State.  The  Univemity  of 
this  city  I  suppose  would  be  represented  of  course.  This 
manifestly  has  had  but  little  influence.  But  let  this  Associa- 
tion in  due  time,  speak  through  its  Executive  Committee, 
directly  to  the  Teachers  scattered  in  every  portion  of  oar 
State,  in  a  brief,  pointed  and  earnest  appeal,  setting  forth  its 
objects  and  its  claims,  and  I  believe  we  should  have  a  most 
hearty  and  cheering  response  at  our  next  meeting. 

Eemarks  were  also  made  by  Messrs,  Irvine,  Marsh,  Hielscher 
and  B.  W.  Smith,  after  which  they  were  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  "What  can  be  done 
in  behalf  of  our  common  school  system?"  made  through  their 
Chairman,  G.  W.  Hoss,  the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  report- 
ing on  the  wants  of  our  common  school  system,  respectfully 
recommended  the  following  as  some  of  the  available  means 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  said  system. 

1st.  Thoroughness  of  attainment  and  eminence  of  qualifica- 
tion, on  the  part  of  each  professional  teacher. 

2d.  An  earnest,  an  untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
teacher  to  elicit  the  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
parents,  in  the  subject  of  education  generally,  and  in  the 
education  of  their  own  children  specially. 

3rd.  That  in  every  county,  regular  Associations  be  formed, 
which  shall  organize  and  superintend  County  Normal  Insti- 
tutes, for  two,  five  or  more  weeks  per  annum.  The  holding, 
where  practicable,  township  and  even  district  meetings  for 
educational  purposes;  that  these  Associations,  or  individual 
teachers  solicit  so  far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  Edi- 
tors of  their  respective  county  papers,  securing  wherever 
practicable,  the  constant  uso  of  a  small  portion  of  said  papers 
for  educational  purposes,  and  that  they  urge  each  teacher, 
trustee  and  county-examiner,  to  take  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  i 

4th.  That  teachers  prequentlt  hold  such  educational  meetings 
and  employ  such  other  means  as  tend  to  enlist  parents,  trus- 
tees and  county-examiners ;  thus  awakening  such  an  interest 
and  inducing  such  convictions  in  behalf  of  a  sound  and  liberal 
education,  as  shall  beget  a  demand  persistent  and  general^  for 
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the  essential  thing,  viz.:    A  wholesome,  and  libebal  hEQishA- 

TION  in  BEHALF  of  OUR  COMMON  8CHOOLB. 

5th.  We  conelude  with  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  in  our  estimation,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
first  section  of  the  educational  article  of  the  Constitution, 
should  be  so  amended  that  the  minimum  period  of  annual  in- 
struction, to  be  provided  by  the  State,  shall  be  specified,  and 
existing  impediments  to  local  supplements  be  removed,  and 
believing  that  these' important  objects  would  be  effectually 
secured  by  the  following  supplement  of  said  section,  viz.: 
^' Whose  annual  period  shall  be  at  least  six  months,  on  an 
average,  for  the  State,  and  this  term  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  local  corporations  at  pleas ur^e."  We  would  recom- 
mend to  the  friends  of  education,  an  earnest  effort  to  obtain 
such  a  change  in  our  fundamental  law. 

6th.  That  early  provisions  be  made  for  the  establili^ment 
of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  Hoss. 
Caleb  Mills. 

T.  HiELSOHER. 

On  motion  of  James  (7.  May,  the  report  was  adopted  as  a 
whole. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Hoss,  May,  Irvine,  Phelps, 
Scott,  Hielscher,  Marsh,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Thomas  Olcott.  Clark- 
son,  Adams,  J.  H.  Snoddy,  L.  D.  Willard,  and  Husher,  after 
which  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  G.  A.  Irvine,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  these  resolutions. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Irvine,  May,  Cole,  J. 
M.  Olcott,  Hoss,  Colegrove,  Allen,  and  Phelps. 

Mr.  Marsh,  oflfered  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
solicit  essays,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  on  subjects 
assigned.     Passed. 

Resolved^  That  teachers  be  invited  to  present  written  que- 
ries to  the  next  Association,  as  to  matters  in  regard  to  which 
tiiey  wish  information,  connected  with  the  management  of 
their  schools,  &c. 
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The  Association  took  a  recess  of  fiflecn  minutes,  after  which 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  it  was  voted  that  the  name  of  m 
lady  be  added  to  the  list  of  Associate  Editors,  lira.  N.  E. 
Bams,  was  chosen. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  members,  some  anecdotes 
were  related  by  the  members,  and  a  general  indulgence  given 
to  the  social  feelings  as  usual  on  the  last  eveningof  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  of  E.  P.  Oole,  the  Association  adjourned. 


TEE  PHILOSOPnY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Dekalb 
County y  Ind.,  November  2Sd,  1859,  by  Rev.  Edward  Wright, 
of  Auburn. 

Sir:    James  Mcintosh,  in  his  admirable  "View  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Ethical  Philosophy,'*  divides  the  whole  universe  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  into  two  departments — "What  is,  aud 
what  ought  to  be." 

Thero  are  two  worlds,  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
an  external  and  internal  world,  a  physical  and  spiritual.  By 
observation,  experiment,  and  patient  research,  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  one — ^with  all  external  nature.  By  con- 
sciousness, introspection,  reflection,  and  patient  inward  re- 
search, we  become  acquainted  with  the  other — with  internal 
nature.  It  is  not  without  reason  therefore  that  man  has  been 
called  a  microcosm — a  little  world.  External  and  internal 
nature  are  naturally  allied.  There  is  a  common  bond  of  af- 
finity, a  divinely  appointed  brotherhood.  The  physical  phi- 
losopher has  a  noble  vocation  in  ascerteining  and  unfolding 
the  facts  and  natural  laws  of  the  material  universe — thus 
leading  the  rational  mind  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  the 
only  wise  God. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  philonopher  unites  these  in  his 
system.  His  vocation  therefore  surpasses  in  interest  and -im- 
portance the  other,  as  far  as  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  be- 
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mg  of  man  transcends  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  and 
the  objects  of  the  material  world. 

The  educator  has  to  do  with  both,  in  their  duo  relations; 
and  therefore  what  is,  and  what  ought  to  be,  should  be  found 
in  him  in  indisoluble  union — i.  e.  he  should  be  a  philosopher; 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  using  his  vocation  to  make 
them  what  they  ought  to  be.  External  nature  rightly  viewed, 
utters  the  same  voice  as  man's  rational  and  emotional  being; 
guides  in  the  same  path  of  dignified  enjoyment,  leading  us  to 
"use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,"  as  tlie  means  of  attaining 
a  higher  and  more  enduring  good.  As  all  the  particles  of 
matter  in  the  material  structure  have  a  mutual  power  of  at- 
traction and  influence,  so  in  the  complex  structure  of  human 
society,  all  are  bound  together  in  the  chains  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  mutually  influencing  each  other  for  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  what  is  in  up  harmonizes  with 
what  ought  to  be. 

If  then  such  is  the  power  of  mind  acting  upon  mind,  of 
individual  character  by  the  power  of  a  mental  and  moral 
gravitation  and  attraction,  augmenting  its  inherent  forces, 
and  multiplying  its  resources  for  good,  you  will  not  wonder 
if  in  this  address  before  a  Teachers'  Institute,  I  discourse  to 
you  on  themes  which  involve  these  great  elements  of  power, 
and  exhibit  the  proper  direction  in  which  these  forces  should 
act. 

What  then  could  I  choose  more  appropriate  to  the  eduactor's 
vocation,  than  philosophy — the  love  of  wisdom — the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  of  education,  and  of  progress — a  theme  digni- 
fied in  its  character,  ennobling  in  its  influence,  and  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  range,  as  to  admit  with  you  a  ramble  over 
the  fields  of  nature,  a  descent  into  the  depths,  "  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  human  heart,"  or  a  flight  to  the  stars,  and  sun*fl 
systems,  that  "wheel  unshaken  in  the  void  immense." 

You  are  aware  that  this  comprehensive  term  is  composed 
of  two  Greek  words,  philos,  a  lover,  and  sophia,  wisdom;  thus 
denoting  literally  a  lover  of  wisdom.  The  term  originated 
in  the  modesty  of  Pythagoras.  He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  called  a  wise  man,  but  philosopher — a  lover  of  wisdom. 
It  may  therefore  be  properly  applied  to  every  educator,  male 
and  female,  from  the  dignified  professor  in  onr  institutes  and 
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colleges,  down  to  the  humble,  though  not  less  useful  maiden 
in  our  primary  schools,  cherishing  the  love  of  wisdom.  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  Cicero,  is  ^^tho  science  of  things  human 
and  divine."  It  may  therefore  be  natural,  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  or  political. 

Othci*s  have  defined  it  the  science  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  human  knowledge.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature,  of  education,  of  history,  as  inculcating  the 
great  and  esseiltial  principles,  and  laws  of  these  several  de- 
partments of  knowledge. 

The  annunciation  of  such  a  theme  will  doubtless  start  you 
off  at  once  upon  a  tour  of  observation  through  the  universe. 
You  may  soar  into  the  heavens,  and  travel  from  star  to  star. 
Tou  may  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  the  universe.  You  may  take  Lord  Kosse's 
telescope,  and  discover  a  star  in  the  infinite  depths  of  space, 
whose  light  is  3,500,000  years  in  coming  to  our  earth,  moving 
at  the  velocity  of  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.  Or 
if  you  are  less  adventurous  and  aspiring,  you  may  confine 
yourselves  to  this  terrestrial  habitation  ;  its  insect  and  animal 
tribes,  and  man  its  noble  resident,  his  character,  relations, 
duty,  destiny,  social  habits,  condition,  and  varied  position  in 
society. 

Before  we  start,  however,  on  any  of  these  tours  of  observa- 
tion or  discovery,  let  us  as  wise  men,  or  as  men  and  women 
desiring  wisdom,  and  seeking  it  as  philosophers,  look  about 
us  and  within  us.  Let  us  scrutinize  our  powers,  our  chronom- 
eters, telescopes  and  other  implements  of  vision  and  of  travel, 
of  observation  and  discovery.  Perhaps  we  have  some  pre- 
parations to  make  before  we  shall  be  ready  ibr  a  delightful 
and  successful  tour  of  observation  in  any  field  of  phyisical  or 
intellectual  research. 

And  here  the  stern  realities  of  our  actual  condition,  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moi'al,  rise  up  before  us,  and  check  our  en- 
thusiasm. We  are  not  prepared  for  these  exalted  pursuits. 
We  are  lame,  and  halt,  and  blind.  Our  wings  are  clipped  so 
that  we  can  not  soar,  or  if  they  are  not,  our  ballast  is  too  light, 
BO  that  we  dare  not  give  our  imaginations  wing.  Our  instru- 
ments are  out  of  order,  and  have  to  be  prepared  for  their  ap- 
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propriate  use,  aud  in  many  cases  we  have  not  yet  learned 
what  is  their  appropriate  use. 

To  speak  without  a  f  gnro,  we  onrselvcs  need  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  over  those  whom  we  seek 
to  guide,  elevate  and  adorn.  We  ourselves,  teachers  of  com- 
mon schools,  tutors,  professors  in  colleges,  ministers  of  the 
everlasting,  glorious  gospel  of  Christ — ^we  ourselves  need  a 
higher  education. 

I  shall  therefore  check  my  own  enthusiasm  and  yours,  and 
discourse  to  you  on  the  wisdom  of  getting  ready — ^the  philoso- 
phy of  education  and  of  progress.  As  the  mariner  before  the 
invention  of  the  compass,  kept  along  the  shore  in  his  little 
frail  bark,  so  must  we  as  little  children,  grope  our  way  along 
the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
like  the  great  Newton,  pick  up  the  pebbles  upon  the  banks,  and 
like  him  too,  learn  how  to  use  them  aright  when  we  find 
them. 

To  discern  what  is,  as  it  is,  to  stand  in  our  lot  and  work  in 
our  sphere,  to  turn  it  into  what  it  ought  to  be,  demands  of 
as  a  greater  degree  of  wisdom,  a  higher  culture  than  we  now 
possess;  but  which  we  may  attain,  if  the  true  philosophy — 
the  love  of  wisdom,  animate  our  bosoms,  and  direct  our  en- 
ergies. 

My  position  then  is  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  and  progress,  that-  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious element  in  education  is  vital,  and  that  in  the  exclusion 
of  these,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  education,  properly 
80  called.  The  position  is  far  reaching  and  strikes  at  a  radi- 
cal defect — the  exclusion  of  the  moral  and  religious  element 
from  our  systems  of  national  education.  The  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  educator's  vocation,  the  true  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  existing  state  of  society  as  exhibited  by  its 
popular  literature,  and  school  systems,  will  all  illustrate  our 
position.    To  these  we  now  advert. 

1st.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  in  the  philosophy  of  education  and 
progress,  is  to  form  a  just  ettimate  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  the  edueatofs  vocation. 

The  great  giant  of  English  literature,  Dr.  Johnson,  has  de- 
clared that  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation  is  its  authors.  If  the 
measure  of  human  power  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  durability 
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of  its  influence,  we  mast  acknowedge  the  justice  of  this  dicta. 
If  there  be  any  earthly 'glory  which  is  at  all  worthy  of  de- 
sire, it  is  that  acquired  by  literary  and  scientific  research,  and 
acquisition.  The  author  appeals  to  the  constituent  elements 
of  human  nature,  exoites,  invigorates,  refines,  exalts  them,  and 
thus  is  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  vocation  manifest. 

There  is  moreover,  a  permanency  attached  to  the  works  of 
mind  which  enhances  their  value,  and  adds  to  the  glory  of 
the  poet,  the  historic  sage,  or  the  scholar  in  physical  research. 
The  imperishable  labors  of  intellect  are  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  and  the  glor}*  of  the  author  is  commensurate  with 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  his  works.  The  statuary  may 
erect  a  monument  for  the  hero,  more  durable  than  brass;  bat 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  is  destined  to  crumble  into  dust. 
The  genius  of  painting  may  form  a  perfect  conception  of 
beauty,  and  execute  it  with  the  noblest  touches  of  art ;  bat 
the  mold  of  time  is  on  it,  and  it  is  destined  to  decay.  The 
copies  of  the  old  masters  have  not  reproduced  their  images  of 
beauty  and  of  life.  But  the  written  works  of  genius  are  un- 
dying. When  it  chooses  language  to  display  its  conceptions^ 
it  is  perpetuated  to  remotest  time.  Homer  and  Sophocles,  in 
Greece,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  in  Germany,  Milton  and  Shaka- 
peare,  in  Britain,  are  not  Grecians,  or  Germans,  or  Britains; 
but  eosmojl^olites,  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  a  thousand 
generations. 

A  distinguished  artist  in  ancient  times  constructed  a  splen- 
did temple,  and  caused  his  own  name  to  be  inscribed  upon 
every  stone,  from  the  foundation  to  top  stone,  turret  and 
tower.  Yet  that  splendid  edifice  is  in  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
its  architect  faded  from  the  memory  of  man,  unless  the  muse 
of  history  has  stereotyped  it  in  written  language  and  thus 
indelibly  recorded  it  in  the  archives  of  the  race. 

If  then  it  is  true  that  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation  is  its 
authors,  tell  me  why  it  is  not  equally  true  of  the  educators 
of  a  nation.  If  the  author  writes  his  conceptions  in  a  book, 
and  thus  perpetuates  himself,  it  is  to  make  his  impress  upon 
human  minds  and  hearts,  into  whose  hands  that  book  may 
chance  to  fall. 

But  the  educator  has  the  mind  itself  to  work  upon  and 
that  too  in  the  forming  period  of  its  character.    In  this  res- 
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pect  most  assuredly  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  author.  He 
himself  is,  or  oaght  to  be,  a  living,  walking  eneyclopedia,  an 
organized  breathing  system  of  pantology,  stereotyping  itself, 
diffusing  its  principles  and  spirit  upon  the  widening  circle  of 
human  intelllgeDce,  and  thus  exerting  an  influence  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the  structure  of  society,  as  long 
as  society  needs  the  meliorating  influence  of  liberal  knowl- 
edge. The  educator  goes  before  the  author  according  to  the 
meaning  of  his  ancient  and  expressive  name  pedagogue,  and 
moulds  and  guides  him  in  his  ennobling  pursuits. 

Often,  too,  it  is  found  that  the  books  which  are  of  practical 
utility  in  education,  originated  in  the  practical  workings  of 
the  school-room,  the  gymnasia  and  the  college,  and  thus  the 
teachei*8  of  a  nation  are  its  authors  and  its  glory.  Often  too 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  works  which  live  f^om  age  to  age  as 
enduring  monuments  of  genius  or  research,  like  the  historical 
lectures  of  Niebuhr,  were  first  delivered  in  the  school-room, 
tiie  college,  or  the  pulpit.  Mind  needs  to  act  on  mind,  to 
elicit  the  kindling  e]>ark  of  genius,  as  friction  in  physics, 
brings  out  the  latent  powers  of  light  and  heat.  ^*The  breath 
of  reason  itnolf,  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,"  is 
imbued  with  a  new  power  when  kindred  spirits  in  their  open- 
ing sympathies,  react  upon  us  and  infuse  within  us  a  higher 
life,  by  these  reciprocal  pulsations  of  our  intellectual  and 
emotional  being.  If  Lycurgus  would  not  write  his  laws  in 
statute  books,  but  upon  human  hearts,  it  was  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  poet  in  harmony  with  our  present  theme,  that ''  all 
words  are  winged,"  that  literature,  stamped  upon  human  na- 
ture, would  be  more  enduring  than  if  stereotyped  upon  plates, 
or  recorded  in  manuscripts  or  books.  If,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  book  is  ^^  a  remedy  for  the 
disease  of  the  soul,"  then  an  educator  is  the  physician  of  the 
soul,  who  is  set  for  the  high  offlce  of  applying  in  scientific 
methods,  and  in  the  appropriate  seasons,  the  provided  remedy 
for  every  defect,  the  provided  appliance  for  the  development 
and  invigoration  of  every  requisite  power.  This  dicta  then 
of  the  Coryphaeus  of  English  Literature,  if  true  at  all,  is  true 
of  the  educators  of  a  nation.  And  it  is  true  of  both.  Hero- 
dotus at  the  Olympic  games  reading  his  histoiy  to  his  admir- 
ing countrymen,  was  stronger  than  he  would  have  been  pre- 
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paring  his  manuscripts  in  the  study,  or  copying  it  upon 
parchment.  It  may  indeed  be  that  the  dignity  and  glory  of 
the  teacher's  vocation  may  not  be  estimated  aright.  Their 
glory  may  not  be  discerned.  Yet  this  only  shows  the  degen- 
eracy of  human  nature  in  suppressing  its  native  instincts, 
perverting  its  way,  and  burying  itself  in  the  studies  and  par- 
suits  of  sensualism.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
race  for  things  to  be  inverted  from  the  just  order  of  worth 
and  real  utility.  The  very  populace  that  put  the  philosopher 
Socrates  to  death  for  knowing  more  than  they  did,  repented 
of  their  deed,  condemned  his  accuser  to  death,  and  erected  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  sage.  The  copy-right  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  which  has  given  the  name  of  Milton  to  im- 
mortarlity,  was  originally  sold  to  the  booksellers  for  five 
pounds.  Southey,  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  his  best  pro- 
ductions, wrote  with  such  pecuniary  prospects  as  to  say 
that  half  his  time  was  employed  in  works  which  would  not 
pay  for  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written,  but  on  which 
he  rested  his  future  fame.  Genius  has  eyes  behind  and  be- 
fore, and  like  the  fly  it  has  hundreds  in  its  head,  and  he  was 
content  for  a  season  to  remain  in  poverty,  and  live  on  ambro- 
sia, the  fabled  food  of  the  gods. 

The  educator  likewise  should  magnify  his  office.  He  must 
not  continue  in  his  vocation  until  he  can  secure  an  office  in 
political  life,  or  prepare  himself  for  a  profession.  If  he  has 
the  spirit  of  Socrates,  of  Milton  or  Southey,  he  has  attained  his 
position  of  dignity  and  glory.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  labor  on 
in  faith,  and  hope  of  better  times  to  come  he  lacks  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  success  in  his  profession.  Things  apparent  in  the 
structure  of  society,  ere  long,  are  to  be  improved,  and  after 
many  struggles  of  patient  faith  and  wisely  directed  energy,  des- 
tined to  be  reversed. 

"  Seren  otties  «him«d  the  glorionfi  Homer,  dend, 
Thro*  which  the  liylng  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

The  old  blind  poet  strolled  thro'  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Gh*eece  inscribing  his  immortal  verses  upon  human  minds  and 
hearts,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  and  writing 
them  on  parchment.  This  was  the  element  of  their  vitality. 
This  is  the  monument  of  their  enduring  power.  Parchments 
moulder  into  dust,  but  human  nature  is  enduring.        *<  One 
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generation  goeth  and  another  oometh/'  and  the  strains  of  tke 
old  blind  bard  of  Greece  are  stereotyped  in  the  world's  IH* 
eratnre,  and  have  greatly  aided  in  the  formation  of  its  ohar* 
•eter.    As  the  military  genius  of  Alexander  was  nurtnred  by 
the  inspiring  strains  oi  this  warlike  bard  of  Greece,  so  in 
unnumbered  instances  has  the  genius  of  this  one  master  of 
60Dg  imbued  the  minds  of  thousands  of  ou^  rising  edu« 
cated    youth    with    his   own  spirit.      The    philosophy    of 
of  Aristotle  and  the  poetry  of  Homer  are  the  real  expressions 
of  human  nature  in  its  degeneracy,  and  have  moulded  and 
perverted  the  world  more  than  human  minds  can  estimate. 
If  such  is  the  influence  of  a  single  mind  upon  the  world's 
literature  and  progress,  who  can  estimate  the  dignity  and 
gloiy  of  the  educator's  vocation  ?    They  give  to  genius  its 
direction  and  its  aliment.     They  repress  or  encourage  its 
aspirations.     It  is  all  the  delusive  moonshine  of  Shakespeare, 
to  speak  of  *^the  poet's  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling  glancing 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven,  and  as  imagina- 
tion, bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown ;  the  poet's 
pen  turning  them  to  shape",  and  giving  to  airy  nothing,  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."    Genius  must  have  something 
to  feed  upon,  and  that  pabulum  is  furnished  by  the  teachers  of 
s  nation — otherwise  the  airy  nothings  will  be  like  the  soap- 
hbbbles,  the  beautiful  creations  of  our  childhood,  evanescent 
as  th^  were  delightful. 

Never  can  education  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  flourish- 
ing— never  can  society  be  elevated  until  the  educator's  vocH- 
tion  is  honored.  When  colleges  are  erected  and  nobly  eu" 
dowed  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  we  have  medical  col- 
lies and  law  universities  for  our  physicians  and  lawyers, 
and  theological  seminaries  for  the  training  of  our  divines, 
then  we  shall  have  a  race  of  educators  that  will  be  a  j;lorf 
and  defence  to  our  land.  In  the  mean  time,  Institutes  and 
Normal  Schools  must  supply  this  defidency  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  much  as  possible  elevate  the  character  of  our 
teadiers.  The  true  idea  of  this  noble  profossion  is  that  eatk 
one  exercising  its  functions,  should  be  pre-eminently  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  should  possess  such  lAtellectual  and  moral  powefi 
aa  to  sway  the  public  mind,  school  directors,  parents  and  alt, 
well  as  the  children,  thro'  the  whole  community.  .  This 
VOL.  V. — 2. 
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may  be  attained  in  time  if  the  educators  of  our  land  are  true 
to  their  character  and  mission,  and  that  too  not  by  an  arro« 
gant  dogmatism,  but  by  the  persuasive  force  of  reason^  the 
ooramanding  authority  of  wisdom,  the  gentle  and  attractive 
influence  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  This  then 
In  its  true  conception  is  one  of  the  learned  pi-ofessions,  and 
baa  of  right  a  supremacy  over  ail. 

[to   be   COnTINUED.] 


[For  the  School  Journal.] 

SYLOGISTIC  VEESUS  GEOMETEIC 


I  have  been  much  interested,  friend  editor,  in  the  articles 
upon  Logic,  written  by  Pi*of.  Hoss,  and  I  hope  they  may 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  than  generally  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  tim.^  I  must  object 
to  giving  so  extensive  an  application  to  '^  Geometric  Beacon- 
ing" as  he  does,  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  Second,  the  term  Geometric  does  not 
connote  all  that  he  claims  for  it.  and  hence,  his  application 
distorts  it  from  its  natural  use.  lie  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety apply  the  term  Algebraic.  Cberaical,  Medicinal  or 
Legal  to  all  these  syllogisms  which  he  produced,  as  the  term 
Creometric. 

Fufthermore,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  own  reason* 
ing  upon  the  subject  involves  the  logical  fhllaey  of  ^^  undis- 
tbributed  middle." 

He  says  ^^  having  shown  ^  *  that  Geometric  reasoning 
is  syllogistic,  we  shall  claim  that  whatever  is  predicable  of 
one  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  above  connection,  is  predi- 
cable of  the  other."  His  reasoning  then,  is  this :  (may  pre* 
miss.)  AH  geometric  reasoning  is  syllogistic,  (min.  prem.) 
This  particular  artide  is  syllogistic.  Therefore,  (conclusion) 
it  is  geometric. 


Mathematical  Xkgpartment  lif^ 

Allow  me  to  give  an  analogous  Byllogism. 

{May  prem.)    All  monkeys  are  animals. 

(Min.  prem.)     Man  is  an  animal. 

(Con.)     Therefore  man  is  a  monkey ! 

Prof.  Hoss'  second  corallary  in  last  No.  is  exoellent. 

GNAT.  SIBN8. 


Maikemaitcal-  iqpaTimeni 


i>Aif  nx  Rmiroon.  Editor. 


SOLUTIONS  OP  PEOBLBMS.— PBOBLBM  No.  144. 

*'  Find  positive  intregal  values  of  X  and  x  that  will  satisfy 
the  equation X^=x^+(x+iy+(x+Z)^+...+(x+9&9B99)\'' 

Solution. — By  Jacob  Staff. 

Liet  y=i:a;+499,999^,  a  term  equidistant  from  the  extrenes. 

Then  iy+^y+(y+iy+(y+^y+...+(y+&SLMM,y^ 


fmin  is  my*^ — .  y=X' ;  where  iii=a  million,  and  fi=-5 


2 

But  y  must  be  half  an  odd  number,  or—.    Sabstitvte  and 


divide  by-^,   a  whole    cube    number,  t;'+(m* — 1 

i^—  I   ;  j>  18  oven;  q^  odd,  and  must  measure  t;  whieh  is  also 

^d ;  or  qr=v.    Substituting  and  reducing,  we  get 

(  m^—l  )q 


3 a3 


=r«. 
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q  mnst  exceed    !-•  to  make  x  positive,  and  must  be  lees  tban 


3 


4 


m* — 1 

-  to  mako^  a  whole  number  more  than  q.    Divide 


3 

by  the  greatest  square  that  will  divide  m*^ — 1,  which  is  9;  the 
quotient  is  111,  111,  111,  111,  the  prime  factors  of  which  are 
3,  7,  11, 13,  37, 101,  9901.    K  the  solution  is  possible  q  can  be 

soUkena-ton>ake"^V,.=^«.      All    the    diviso™    of 

yq 

|»3 1 

-— — that  fall  within  the  limits  are  ten  in  number,  one  of 
«i 

which  is  3333;  this  value  of  2»  gives  us|)=:3334,  r=9999,  v= 

3H33  ^  9999 
rj=3333x9999,  y=  -^ — ^ ,  a,-=y— 499,999^=16,163,334, 


therefore  X'=^=pn=:3334x9999,  and  X=16,668,333,000. 

PROBLEM  No.  144. 

**  What  is  the  angle  whose  arc  is  equal  to  twice  its  cosine 
divided  by  tangent  of  half  the  arc?'' 

Solution. — By  Jacob  Stajf. 

If  ii  be  the  andie  required,  tan  i  A=  -^^ —.   Then 

^         ^         '  ^  1+cos  A 

2oosii 

*»lii  A   =^  cot  A  (1+coe  A)=arc  A.    If  A  be  considered 

i+coeJ. 

ilh«  degrees  in  the  are  A,  then 

2  Air  1 

A*.  360*  :  A  :  :  2«'  :  g^;  or,  ^^^  A=arc  A;    2  cot  A 

(1+A9A  A)=-^^^^Aj  or,  114.6  cot  A    (1+cos  A)=A,—a 

transcendental.    From  the  tables  and  approximation  we  get 
A==67*  V,  the  angle  required. 

PROBLEM  No.  145. 

"If  the  frustum  of  a  cove  11  feet  long,  the  diameters  of  the 
liases  being  2  and  3  feet,  bo  rolled  upon  a  horizontal  plane, 
<over  what  area  will  it  have*  passed  when  the  bases  have 
traced  the  circumference  of  a  circle?  " 


»►. 
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Solution. — Bt  G.  F.  Atde. 

The  slant  height  of  the  entire  cone  is  33  feet,  and  the  re- 
quired area  is  evidently  equal  to  the  difference  of  two  circles 
whose  radii  are  33  and  22  feet;  hence 

(33=2— 22*)  X  3.1416=1891.3432,  the  required  area. 

[This  solution  supposes  the  slant  height  ot  the  frustum  to 
be  11  feet.] 

PROBLEM  No.  147. 

"  Solve  the  equations 

xy=22 
x'i  +24y— 135=6a:+y-^ ." 

Solution. — Bt  James  F.  Eobbbson. 

Transposing  the  second  equation,  and  adding  9  to  each 

member,  x'^ — 6a5-f9=y* — 24y+144;  extracting  the  square 

root,  X — 3==y — 12 ;  or,  x — y= — 9.    Substituting  in  this  e<jtta- 

22 
tion  the  value  of  y=  — ,  from  the  first  equation,    we    get' 

22 

X =  — 9;  hence,  x=2,  or — 11,  y=ll,  or  — 2. 

[This  problem  was  also  solved  by  Charles  M.  Welch.] 

PROBLEM  No.  148. 

"A  cabic  inch  of  the  purest  gold  weighs  about  19.64  timeft* 
as  much  as  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water;  but  a  cubic  iti^- 
of  Japan  copper  only  9  times  as  much.     How  large  must  a- 
piece  of  Japan  copper  be  to  weigh  as  much  as  f  cubio  ilioh 
of  the  gold?" 

Solution. — ^Br  E.  C.  Stoby. 

If  one  inch  of  gold  weighs  19.64  times  as  much  as  an  inoh 
of  water,  f  of  an  inch  of  gold  will  weigh  14.73  times  aamuefeL 
as  an  inch  of  water.  As  copper  is  9  times  as  heavy  as  water 
it  will  take  as  many  inches  of  copper  as  9  is  contained  tinsles 
in  14.73,  which  is  l^|g  times:  therefore  it  will  take  1^|J 
inches  of  copper  to  weigh  as  much  as  f  of  an  inch  of  gold. 

PROBLEM  No.  149. 

"  Prove  that  if  unity  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio,  the  greater  part  will  be  equal  to  the  infinitely  continued 
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fraction  1 

1+i 


1+1 


Solution. — By  James  P.  Eoberson. 

Let  £=the  greater  part;  then  1 — x  the  less,  and 
1  :  X  :  :  X  :  1 — X]  or,  x^-^-oczizl] 

•olving  this  equation  we  find  x= — J+i^5;   and   reducing, 

Vs  to  a  continued  fraction,  (Kay's  Algebra,  Part  II,  Art- 
368,)  we  have  x+1 

1+1 


1+1 


1+&0. 

PROBLEM  No.  156.— Br  I.  H.  Turbkll. 

In  a  plane  triangle  having  given  the  angle,  the  difference 
Itetween  the  sides  coEtaining  that  angle,  and  also  the  differ- 
ence between  one  of  these  sides  and  the  side  opposite  the 
given  angle,  to  construct  the  triangle  geometrically. 

PROBLEM  No.  157.— By  G.  W.  Houan. 

Given  the  equation  of  the  Lomniscata, 

ix'^+g*y=a^(y^—x'^), 
U>  determine  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y,  so  that  the  arc  inter- 
Q6pted  between  the  extremity  of  the  axis  and  the  ordinate, 
mxy  be  one-eighth  of  the  whole  circumference. 

(For  simplicity  making  a=i.) 

PROBLEM  No.  158.— By  G.  W.  Hough. 

What  curve  will  the  surface  of  a  canal,  whose  length  is  at 
and  depth  d^  assnme,  if  one  end  be  instantly  opened  so  thai 
tke  water  can  flow  out  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  159.— By  Numkratok, 

Find  the  value  of  the  expression. 

I  637  . 
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A  CHIT-CHAT  WITH  OUH  SUBSCRIBERS 


We  send  this  No.  of  the  Journal  to  all  our  old  subBcribers  and  invito 
(hem  to  renew.  Those  who  read  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachen^ 
Association  will  see  what  arrangements  have  been  made  ior  the  futust 
publication  of  the  teacliers'  paper.  It  has  been  left  optional  with  ua  t# 
enlarge  it  or  not  We  add  eight  pages,  but  if  at  any  time  we  s  hould 
happen  to  be  pressed  with  an  unusual  quantity  ol  advertisemeuta,  w« 
will  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  devote  part  of  this  additional  space  to  them. 
We  increase  the  size  of  the  Journal  from  choice,  for  we  very  earnestly 
sspire  to  improve  it  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  But  to  enlarge,  la 
act  always  to  improve.  We  have  done  and  shall  do  our  pari  with  un- 
wavering zeal.  No  expense,  and  no  labor  will  be  spared.  We  now  ap- 
peal to  each  teacher  in  the  State  to  assist  us  in  making  this  periodical 
all  that  the  friends  of  education  can  desire.  We  wish  the  Journal  to 
take  a  wider  range  than  heretofore.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us,  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  educational  field,  to  make  this  publication  readable  an^ 
welcome  in  \he  family  circlet  Can  it  not  also  be  made  to  reach  thewanta 
of  the  students  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  aid  them  ia. 
their  course?  Do  not  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  each  College  and 
University  desire  such  a  medium  for  an  interchange  of  views  on  subjecta 
of  common  interest  to  them  ?  We  invite  you  to  the  free  discussion  ol 
all  literary  and  scientific  questions  We  propose  of  course,  to  devote  a 
pari  of  the  space  to  matters  exclusively  professional,  to  practical  teach* 
ingB,  and  we  solicit  teachers  to  furnish  us  with  articles  explaining  ia 
detail  their  favorite  modes  of  instruction.  Do  not  watt  for  each  othen 
Do  not /ear  debate ;  it  elicits  truth.  A  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  scholar 
r^oices,  like  Scott's  Rhoderic  Dhu,  in  "  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel." 
Strong  and  noble  minds  when  they  come  into  earnest  conflict,  awake  ia 
mutual  esteem;  many  a  warm  and  enduring  friendship  has  arisen  from 
the  glow  of  stern  intellectual  encounters. 

We  expect  to  hear  from  the  Associate  Editors  at  once.  You  have 
been  honored  by  the  Association  with  the  charge  of  this  matter,  wa 
suppose  you  will  .not  disappoint  those  who  have  selected  you  for  tha 
work.  Write  for  ut ;  and  if  you  know  of  a  man  or  woman  in  the  com- 
monwealth who  can  add  interest  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  in  any  way, 
we  hope  yon  will  seek  the  assistance  of  such  person  immediately.  Yon 
are  the  guardians  of  the  teachers'   paper  for  the  next  year,  and  if  it 
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should  fall  below  the  standard  of  merit  or  of  intereftt  which  it  might 
sustain,  you  will  be  accountable.  Your  names  are  not  placed  on  the 
out  side  of  the  Jourrud  for  ornament  The  Joumuti  shall  fail  not  during 
the  year  I860  for  want  of  pecuniary  support 

The  past  history  of  this,  and  erery  other  School  Journal  proves,  that 
it  can  not  be  a  source  of  any  considerable  profit  But  it  was  desirable 
to  improve  it,  and  extend  its  circulation,  and  thus  enlarge  its  field  of 
usefulness, 

To  our  fellow  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  return 
ear  thanks  for  the  great  confidence  reposed  in  ue,  and  we  are  fVee  to  say 
ttiat  we  are  cheered  by  the  entire  unanimity  with  which  it  was  given. 
Wow  if  you  will  contribute  to  enrich  each  No.  of  our  issue  with  some  of 
your  own  thoughts,  your  own  experience,  or  your  own  puzzles  and  difli- 
cities,  we  can  certainly  glean  enough  to  furnish  a  paper  worth  reading. 
Let  us  feel  a  common  pride  and  pleasure  in  making  our  Jounta/ eminent- 
ly worthy  of  patronage;  and  when  the  State  awakes  from  its  long  dream 
ef  educational  su  pin  en  ess,  and  free  schools,  and  graded  schools,  and 
iTorinal  Schools,  bless  the  land  with  ample  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment, many  an  old  fogy  teacher  who  would  fain  fill  a  place  in  the  new 
order  of  things^  yet  who  has  not  taken  the  School  Journal  nor  attended 
Teachers  Association  or  Institutes,  shall  find,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Ihat  while  he  slept,  the  world  yet  rolled  on  in  its  unfaltering  career  of 
progress,  leaving  him  among  the  deep  shadows  of  the  past,  unknown, 
fkelpless  and  disconsolate. 


XOTES  AFD  QUERIES. 


Q.  102. — Has  Baron  Macauley  given  up  his  history  of  England,  and 

will  tliei'e  be  no  more  than  four  volumes  published?    Who  can  tell? 

I.  H.  D. 
Ifacauley  has  died  since  the  above  was  in  type. — Ed. 

Q.  108. — Why  was  William  of  Normandy  called  Conqueror? 

Q.  104. — In  the  following,  what  is  meant  by  Gordian  Knot  1  In  these, 
er  otlier  cases  of  the  like  kind,  the  transcendant  power  of  Parliament 
)»  called  in  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  I.  11.  D. 

Q.  105. — "None  like  he  can  chase  the  bounding  roe, 

None  like  he  the  light  'ariatta  throw  ?" 
Is  he  in  both  lines  correct?  N.  P.  II. 

Ans.  to  Q.  69. — The  "South  Sea  Scheme '  was  i^  commercial  com- 
pany projected  in  1710  by  the  {M'ime  minister  Harley,  aflerwards  Earl 
qi  Oxford,  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  National  debt  of  Eaglaiid, 
y^hich  was  at  thia  time  ten  million  pounds  sterling.    The  iaterest  oa 
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these  ten  millions  was  six  per  cent.  Money  was  to  be  borrowed  of  the 
eompany  at  five  per  cent ,  anil  this  one  per  cent  gain  was  to  constitute 
a  sinking  fund  to  pa}'  tlie  National  debt  Great  commercial  advanta- 
ge were  allowed  the  company  in  order  to  get  this  loan,  and  to  allure 
the  public  creditor  to  speculate  in  its  stock.  At  this  time  Sir  John 
Blount  proposed  that  the  South  Sea  Company  should  become  sole  na- 
tional creditor,  which  it  did,  having  new  monopolies  given  it  in  return, 
for  which  it  also  offered  to  givo  a  bond  to  the  government  of  three  mill- 
ion pounda  The  Bank  of  Kngland,  jealous  of  the  proposal,  offered  five 
millions — ^the  Company  then  bid  seven — but  tiiough  this  last  amount 
would  liave  almost  paid  the  whole  of  the  national  debt — yet  there  was 
irredeemable  annuities  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly;  these  the  public  creditor  exchanged  for  stock  in  the  Company, 
and  the  government  got  rid  of  these  irredeemable  annuities  and  seven 
million  besides,  but  became  debtor  to  the  Compeny.  All  people  specu- 
late^i  in  the  South  Sea  stock ;  and  for  awhile  all  rejoiced,  for  as  long  as 
the  stock  continued  to  rise  all  were  gainers.  The  stock  rose  rapidly  to 
three  hundred  per  cent  above  the  original  par  value.  Thirty-seven 
millions  of  pounds  were  subscribed  on  the  Company's  books.  But  the 
rage  for  speculation  extended  to  all  kinds  of  property,  and  all  sorts  of 
companies  were  formed. 

Now  in  order  to  stop  these  absurd  speculations  and  yet  to  monopolise 
all  the  gambling  in  the  kingdom,  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany obtained  an  act  from  Parliament,  empowering  them  to  prosecute 
all  the  various  bubble  companies  that  were  projected,  and  in  a  few  days 
all  those  bubbles  burst.  But  the  South  Sea  Company  made  a  blunder. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  bursting  of  so  many  bubbles  was  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  greatest  bubble  of  all.  The  credit  of  the 
Soath  Sea  Company  declined— stocks  fell  from  one  thousand  per  cent* 
to  two  hundred  in  a  few  days.  All  wanted  to  sell,  nobody  to  buy. 
Bankers  and  merchants  failed,  and  nobles  and  country  gentlemen  be- 
came impoverished — and  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
"the  South  Sea  project  in  the  fifth  year  of  George  I.  had  beggared  half 
the  nation." 

For  further  particulars  see  Lord's  Modern  History  from  which   I 

have  condensed  the  above — or  read  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England. 

L  H.  D. 


Man  is  strong — women  is  beautiful.  Man  is  daring  and  confiden1>— 
woman  is  difiident  and  unassummg.  Man  is  great  in  action — woman 
in  suffering.  Ma^  shines  abroad — woman  at  home.  Man  talks  to  con- 
vince— woman  to  persuade  and  please.  Man  has  a  rugged  heart— ^wo- 
man a  soft  and  tender  one.  Man  prevents  misery — woman  relieves  it — 
Man  has  science — woman  taste.     Man  has  justice — woman  mercy. 


M 
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NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  IN    ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  8TATK 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  DEC.  25th,  1859. 


E.  C.  Gage, 
a  n.  Rilev, 
A.  S.  Gardner, 
Z.  B.  Sturgis, 

Mrs.  E  J.  J.  Colling, 

F.  ^r.  Furgason, 
S.  L.  Rugg, 


E.  P.  Cole, 
Prof.  M.  J.  Fletcher, 
O.  J.  Wilson, 
Prot  B.  T.  Hoyt, 
J.  M.  Olcott, 
O.  H.  Smith 
A.  C.  Short  ridge, 
James  Colgrovc, 
W.  T.  Stott, 
Josiah  Gamble, 
O.  C.  Lindley, 
G.  A.  Irvin, 
Jacob  Rathcnbergcr, 
Mrs.  Kate  Bronson, 
Mary  J.  Vater, 
Miss  Hacker, 


NEW  MBMBBBfi. 

a  B.  Mattox, 
A.  D.  Goodwin, 
Rev.  L.  G.  Hay, 
Rev.  L.  Goddcn, 
J.  Hillman  Waters, 
D.  W.  C.  Rugg, 
W.  A.  Lowe, 

OLD  MBUBBRS. 

a  T.  Bowen, 
James  G.  May, 
C.  N.  Todd, 
Thomas  J.  Vater, 
Thomas  Olcott, 
L.  D.  Willard, 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss. 
G.  A.  Simonson, 
M.  D.  Gage, 
J.  N.  Scearce, 
Jos.  C.  Talbot, 
H.  Clarkson, 
O.  Phelps, 
Kate  White, 
Hattie  Moore, 
Miss  Greene, 


W.  W.  Cheshire, 
Marion  Hervey, 
W.  H.  Hay, 
Mrs.  L.  Godden, 
Prof.  J.  Brum  back, 
Jno.  B.  D.  Motte, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Lathrop. 


Prof.  C.  Mills, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Adams, 
G,  W.  Bronson, 
A.  J.  Vawter, 
D.  E.  Hunter, 
G.  H.  Grant, 
John  B.  Dillon, 
J.  W.  H usher, 
Madison  Evans, 
Thoa  Hielscher, 
J.  Guffin, 
T.  D.  Marsh, 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Burns, 
Eliza  J.  Putnam, 
Miss  Yocum. 
Miss  Town. 


Errata. — On  page  326,  November  No.  for  *'are  we  educated,"  read 
are  we  bcinj/  educated. 

On  page  328.  for  '  in  what  so  deeply  interests  the  young  men,"  &a, 
read  in  what  so  deeply  interests  ihcmf  the  young  men,  &c. 

On  page  331,  for  "deliberate  falsehood,"  read  deliberate ;?o/i^u?a/  false- 
hood. 

On  page  334,  for  "disturb  the  overflow,"  read  disturb  the  even  flow/' 
StCj  and  on  the  same  page  for  alternative,  read  alterative. 

Also  in  the  December  No.  note  the  following : 

On  page  358,  for  "tendering,"  read  tending. 

On  page  355,  for  *'  printers  sculptors/  &c,  read  paitders  aculplors,  &a. 
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On  page  356,  for  '^and  tbis  course  which  it  haa  been  feared,"  Ac, 
read,  and  this  irweiUitm  which  it  has  been  feared,  Ac. 

On  page  358,  for  **to  be  behind  the  times,"  &a,  read  and  behind  the 
times.  On  the  same  page,  for  "that  no  person  in  proportion  to  their 
talents,"  read,  no  persons  in  proportion,  &c. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Manual  OP  Geology,  290  pages;  glossary;  Sower,  Barnes  &  Co., 
Philadelphia:  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York:  Applegate  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  Edited  by  Ebenezer  Emmons,  State  Geologist  of  North 
Carolina,  late  State  Geologist  New  York.  Illustrated  by  numerous  en- 
gravings from  American  specimens.  Place  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
any  intelligent  student  and  you  will  be  almost  certain  to  awaken  a 
lively  love  for  the  noble  science  of  which  it  treata  *'  The  true  interests 
of  geol<^*  require  its  pursuit  upon  American  ground  and  upon,  and 
among  American  rocks."  The  book  is  very  attractive.  It  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Colleges. 

This  Univbbsal  Speaker  ;  containing  a  collection  of  Speeches,  Dia- 
logues and  Recitations,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  academies  and 
social  circles ;  Edited  by  N.  A.  Calkins  and  W.  T.  Adams.  Boston : 
Brown,  Taggart  &  Chase,  1859,  12mo.  pp.  314.  A  choice  book  of  re- 
fined mirth,  and  of  select  and  fresh  oratory,  gems  from  every  day  life. 
AH  well  selected,  with  superior  instructions. 

The  Uigheh  Christian  Education.  By  Benjamin  W.  Dwight,  au- 
thor of  Modern  Philology,  its  History,  Discoveries  and  Results.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Bifrnes  &  Burr,  1859.  How  much  such  a  book  has  been 
needed.  Now  that  such  a  work  has  appeared,  we  would  that  we  could 
induce  every  teacher  to  send  to  Barnes  &  Burr  for  a  copy.      ^ 

Said  the  loved  and  lamented  Horace  Mann,  ^'The  more  I  see  of  our 
present  civilization  and  of  the  only  remedy  for  its  evils,  the  more  I 
dread  intellectual  eminence  when  separated  from  virtue." 

The  book  is  eminently  interesting  and  philosophical.  Could  all  the 
clergy  of  Indiana  be  induced  to  obtain  it,  and  peruse  it,  they  would  see 
how  intimate  the  relations  which  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be- 
tween tlie  teacher  and  the  minister,  between  education  and  piety;  and 
perhaps  tliey  would  be  more  out-spoken  in  favor  of  free  schools  for 
every  child  in  the  State.     This  is  one  in  the  '* Teachers  Library." 

The  National  Orator;  A  selection   of  Pieces  for  the  use  of  young 

Btodents  in  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Charles  Nortliend,  A.  M.,  au- 

of  Teacher  and  Parent,  <kcw,  &c.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
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Indianapolis:  Stewart  &  Bowen.  This  book  is  naUonal — is  American. 
The  selections  are  fresh,  and  are  gleaned  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Horace  Mann,  Choate,  Wirt,  Channing  Chapin,  Winthrop,  KHchell 
and  a  host  of  superior  orators^  whose  soul -stirring  thoughts  have  power 
to  awaken  a  glow  of  intellectual  delight  in  all  who  peruse  then. 

Familiar  CoMPEND  OP  Geolooy;  for  the  School  and  Family,  by  A. 
M-  Hillside.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  &  Son.  1859.  This  work 
is  particularly  designed  for  the  young.  The  author  says,  "  this  work 
was  originally  prepared  for  my  own  children,"  and  "though  considerar 
bly  enlarged,  is  still,  what  I  intended  it  to  be,  an  elementary  work  fitted 
for  the  recitation  of  a  class."  A  familiar  catechetical  method  has  been 
adopted.     It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  Art  of  Elocution,  Exemplified  in  a  Systematic  Course  of  Ex- 
orcises. By  Henry  N.  Day.  Revised  edition.  Cincinnati:  Moore, 
Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co..  1860,  384  pages,  about  two-thirds  are  given  to 
exeroises  and  rules.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  amid  all  thia  the 
author  manages  to  make  the  book  very  interesting.  The  page  is  open 
and  inviting.  We  commend  the  book  to  those  desiring  the  fullest  in* 
struction  and  able  to  own  a  number  of  works  on  this  su'bject 

The  Microscopist's  Companion:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Practical 
Microscopy.  By  John  King,  M.  B.  Cincinnati:  C.  H.  Cleveland. 
This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages.  It  is  lieauti- 
fuUy  illustrated ;  several  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  adding  this 
feature  to  the  work.  The  enterprising  proprietor,  C.  H.  Cleveland,  M. 
D.,  deserves  great  praise  for  having  contributed  so  much  to  popularise 
science.  The  book  should  be  in  every  school  library  in  our  State  for 
general  use.  Our  friend  Ilenkle  gave  the  book  an  extended  and  critical 
review  in  some  of  the  back  Nos.  of  the  School  Journal  for  1859. 

A  Natural  PniLasoPHY,  Embracing  tho  most  recenttDiscoveriee  .in 
the  various  branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  Sci- 
entific Principles  in  every  day  life.  By  (r.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  author 
of  First  Lessons  in  Composition.  New  York:  I>.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1859. 
*^To  facilitate  the  retention  of  abstract  truths,  the  author  has  ingeniousr 
ly  connected  them  with  striking  historical  facts."  "The  style  of  the 
book  is  clear  and  terse."     We  call  attention  to  this  book. 


ITEMS. 


Th*?  Franklin  Academy,  says  the  Franklin  tTefersonian,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Martin,  with  Mrs.  Ritchey  at  the  head  of  the  female 
department,  is  fast  becoming  a  useful  and   popular  institution.    The 
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qtuJificRtioiit  of  its  edncationa]  condnctoTs  is  of  that  yaried  and  com- 
prehensive character  that  meets  every  emergency  and  renders  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned.  Both  Mr.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Ritchey  had  designed 
to  attend  our  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Indianapolis,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  the  sudden  sickness  of  the  former. 

ProC  Daniel  Kirk  wood  expresses  his  regret  that  severe  sickness  in 
his  family  prevented  him  from  attending  the  Association. 

We  learn  that  the  teachers  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  of  Pern. 
have  held  an  Association  to  promote  the  cause  of  education'  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Peru  Republican  says  that  *'  few  places  have  more  need  of 
something  of  the  sort  than  Peru." 

There  are  five  hundred  and  forty-five  male  and  sixteen  female  con- 
Tiets  in  the  State  Prison,  making  in  all  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In 
three  years  and  a  half  the  number  of  convicts  has  increased  almost  one  hvn- 
dred  per  eenL 

Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  the  distinguished  Geologist  of  our  State,  re- 
ports that  "Kentucky  contains  more  available  coal  than  Pennsylvania." 
Dr.  Richard  Owen  speaks  of  the  choice  geological  specimens  to  be 
fbund  in  the  State.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  laboratory 
and  collection  of  the  Owen  brothers  at  New  Harmony,  Posey  county. 
It  abounds  in  wonders. 

Mr.  McMaster,  of  Gibson,  from  a  committee  to  whom  was  rf^ferred 
the  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  remarked — **  The  youth  of  the  coun- 
try would  find,  in  the  examination  of  this  subject,  interet^ting  material 
for  the  employment  of  those  energies  which,  unless  directed  into  legiti- 
mate channels,  lead  to  ruin,  and  they  would  further  learn  in  what  por- 
tion of  tlie  State  their  energies  might  be  most  usefully  and  profitably 
dbected,  in  the  pursuit  or  occupation  selected." 

Incidentally,  too,  the  naturalist,  and  man  of  scientific  tastes,  might 
find  many  useful  facts,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  numerous  interesting 
problems  connected  with  the  geological  formations,  geographical  and 
hydrographical  configuration  and  peculiar  vegetable  products  of  our 
State. 

The  stranger  and  traveler  will  obtain,  in  the  State  collection  proposed 
to  be  made  during  the  survey,  deposited  in  the  capital,  conspicuously 
labeled  and  systematically  arranged  in  a  suitable  building,  an  attractive 
and  instructive  lesson. 

We  hope  our  fViends  will  sign  the  following  memorial  to  the  Legisla- 
ture: 

**Be]ieTing  that  a  tliorough  exploration  of  the  mineral  and  other  re- 
aouTces  of  the  State  is  calculated  to  increase  its  actual  wealth  and  to 
attract  settlers  and  capitalists,  we  respectfully  request  your  Honorable 
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Body  to  inake  additional  appropriations  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  geological  suavey  of  the  State  of  Indiana." 

The  Mt  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union  has  secured  a  fund 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  with 
$20,000  over  to  put  it  in  repair. 

Hon.  Judge  Mason,  of  Iowa,  who  made  himself  so  popular  with  the 
inventors  of  the  country  while  he  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  has,  we  learn,  associated  himself  with  Mann  &  Co.,  of  the 
Scientific  American  office,  New  York. 

The  city  free  schools  of  Indianapolis  will  again  open  on  the  6th  of 
February,  and  continue  in  session  six  months.  They  have  not  been  in 
operation  since  the  law  of  1855  relating  to  incorporated  towns,  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional,  but  the  jail  of  that  city  has  since  sometimes 
been  full  of  boys  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  some  have 
gone  to  swell  the  number  in  our  penitentiary.  Rev.  James  Greene  ie 
Superintendent  Messrs.  Culley,  Beaty  and  Love  are  the  Trustees.  They 
are  heavy  tax-payers,  but  they  love  free  schools,  and  take  a  deep  and 
active  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Perhaps  no  city  in  Indiana 
can  boast  of  a  nobler  Board  of  Trustees.  Graded  free  schools  were  in 
prosperous  operation  at  Indianapolis  before  the  law  was  condemned,  and 
grew  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  citizens,  the  heaviest  tax-payers  being 
enthusiastic  in  their  support.  But  one  of  all  those  flourishing  schools 
has  been  sustained  during  the  crash  in  financial  matters,  and  in  spite  of 
all  adverse  influences;  this  has  been  conducted  on  in  triumph  by  our 
friend  G.  W.  Bronson,  who  has  kept  up  the  various  grades,  hired  teach- 
ers and  paid  them,  pocketed  the  losses  from  bad  school  bills,  and  held 
himself  accountable  for  an  enormous  rent  which  should  be  given  to 
him  as  a  city  present.  This  school  is  in  excellent  condition  for  entering 
upon  the  free  term,  and  it  is  about  all  that  remains  of  the  thorough, 
and  vigorous  system  built  up  under  the  6up<»rintendence  of  that  gifted 
educator,  George  B.  Stone. 

Massachusetts. — We  learn  with  regret,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boutwell 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education — a  situation  he  has  fllled  with  signal  ability  for  several  years. 
We  know  not  who  is  to  be  his  successor,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  some 
one  who  has  experience  as  a  teacher.  As  school  masters  are  never 
taken  to  fill  offices  whose  duties  pertain  to  clerical,  legal  or  medical  pro- 
fessions, we  do  feel  that  tliey  have  a  just  claim  to  such  offices  of  honor, 
or  emolument  as  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  tlio  work  of  teaching — 
Conn,  Common  School  Journal. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Hugg  has  been  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  re-election  as  State  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Indiana.  Rev. 
Anson  Smyth  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Ohia 
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The  Cbntiecticai  Common  School  Journal  is  fourteen  years  old ;  it  was 
oommenced  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  Charles  Northend  of  New  Brit- 
ain, is  the  present  Besident  Editor.  We  think  the  first  No.  of  the  fif- 
teenth volnme  very  spicy. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


We  hare  received  the  last  editions  of  Prof  H.  N.  Robinson's  "Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,"  "Surveying  and  Navigation,"  and  the  "  Elementa 
of  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
The  merits  of  these  works,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  are  being  duly  ap- 
preciated.    In  point  of  clearness  they  are  perhaps  unsurpassed. 

Warner's  Earthwork. — We  briefly  referred  to  this  excellent  work 
in  the  December  No.  of  the  Journal  "The  following  synopsis  of  the 
snbjects  of  the  work  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  its  design  and  scope." 

PART  I. 

A  Practical  TreatisCj  containing  Rules  and  Tables  for  Computation  by 
the  method  of  Transverse  Ground  Slopes  and  by  Centre  and  Side 
Heights. 

Useful  rules  ior  unusual  cases,  and  new  tables  for  general  use  for  com- 
putation by  known  methods,  developed  according  to  a  uniform  system, 
and'  accompanied  by  directions  for  using  the  authors  Stereometric 
Scales  Jor  finding  by  inspection  the  depth  of  Equivalent  Prisms,  Sub- 
Section  Diagrams  for  determining  the  length  of  Sub-Sections. 

Directly  applicable  to  all  widths  of  Road-bed,  and  to  all  ordinary 
capes  of  computation  where  the  depth  of  cutting  or  filling  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  feet,  and  capable,  by  simple  auxiliary  operations,  of  extension 
to  cases  where  the  depth  is  greater;  with  engravings,  affording  f\il], 
graphical  illustrations  of  the  system.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Engineers 
in  prelimin/iry  and  final  estimates,  and  of  contractors  and  other  non- 
professional cx)mputer8. 

PART  II. 

Demonstrations  and  Discussions  of  the  author's  Formula  of  Compin- 
tation  of  Earth-work  and  construction  of  Tables  and  Scales. 
The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  civil  engineer. 


[From  the  Lafayette  Journal.] 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


BY  HORACE  P.   BIDDLB. 


Washington  Irving  is  no  moret  The  death  of  such  a  man  awakens 
many  sad  bat  sweet  reflections,  and  touches  the  heart  at  its  tenderest 
point,  in  the  nearest  place  to  tears.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  mortals 
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to  be  mourned  after  decease  alike  by  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the  high  and  the  humble,  without 
a  diRcordant  voice  to  jar  upon  the  praise,  or  one  enemy  to  disturb  h\» 
sleeping  dust.  A  nation  wcepa;  yea,  a  world  bends  over  the  tomb  of 
Irving.  At  the  death  of  some,  fame  gives  a  single  blast  of  her  trumpet 
and  is  heard  no  more — and  it  is  often  a  brassy,  clanging  sound;  but 
over  the  grave  of  Washington  Irving  she  will  discourse  soft  genial  mu- 
sic during  all  time,  and  it  will  echo  abroad  to  the  distant  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  temple  of  his  fame  was  not  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  by 
a  single  bold  stroke,  n^  is  sometimes  done  by  the  daring  hero;  it  is  built 
of  genuine  classic  marble,  all  polished  and  laid  in  beautiful  symmetry; 
and  its  walls  will  stand  long  after  the  mountain  has  crumbled  away. 
We  have  heroes  and  wc  have  authors,  and  it  was  meet  that  the  laet 
work  of  our  greatest  author — indeed  God  seems  to  have  spared  him  for 
the  purpose — should  be  to  write  the  life  of  our  noblest  hero. 

If  distant  ages  mourn  the  lo.ss  of  Irving,  and  if  the  disinterested  of 
his  own  country  weep  over  his  grave,  who  shall  dry  the  tears  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  especially  near?  To  one  who  has  had  but  even  a 
"light  glance  of  his  friendship — a  kind  word,  an  encouraging  letter — 
his  memory  is  most  precious  indeed. 

The  character  of  Washington  Irving  was  a  nice  blending  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's,  Addi.son's,  and  Charles  Lamb's.  His  laurels  will  be  ever- 
green, for  they  are  not  set  upon  barren  rocks;  they  are  planted  in  young 
and  loving  hearts.  He  is  read  by  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  land, 
and  what  the  boy  learns  the  man  remembers,  and  what  the  maiden 
loves  the  matron  will  cheris^     These  are  to   become  the   fathers  and 

mothers  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  so  on  to  future  generations,  amidst 
all  of  whom  the  name  of  Irving  will  be  a  household  word,  and  his 
works  cherished  as  a  guide  to  all  that  is  virtuous  and  genial. 

To  win  the  young  is  to  secure  the  old,  for  the  heart  returns  to  the  joy 
of  its  youth.  It  is  the  middle  of  our  lives  tiiat  falls  out  and  is  forgotten; 
youth  and  age  are  remembered.  The  curly  locks  of  boyhood  and  the 
grey  hairs  of  the  sire  are  most  cherished.  The  things  of  ambition,  as 
wealth,  power,  place,  distinction,  that  fill  our  middle  life,  all  pass  away 
oh,  how  empty! — these  are  pushed  away  indeed  by  the  memories  that 
rush  into  the  mind  to  warm  and  cheer  the  aged  bosom.  Thus  it  is  that 
whoever  has  secured  the  youth  of  a  nation  has  eternal  fame.  And  the 
love  of  youth — of  children — was  proverbial  in  Irving.  How  kindly  he 
remembered  and  spoke  of  the  little  girl  that  during  his  last  illness  daily 
and  unobtrusively  came  to  his  door  to  inquire  of  his  health;  always 
bringing  some  little  tokens  of  her  love,  as  fruits,  or  a  flower,  a  sprig  or 
a  leiif  even,  all  emblematical  of  his  enduring  fame,  thus  unconsciously 
borne  onward  by  a  little  girl.  "What  «i  beauty  it  is  in  the  powerful  to 
be  gentle,  and  in  the  great  to  be  good.  And  what  an  influence  such  a 
character  has  upon  the  world.  I  ndeed  it  is  even  the  quiet  retiring  thinker 
and  writer  that  gives  directions  to  the  world's  aflTairs;  the  busy  actor  but 
execntes  his  thoughts;  and  no  author  ever  inspired  more  minds  to  gcn- 
«x>us  deeds,  or  moulded  more  hearts  for  genial  joy — making  them  fit 
temples  of  honor  and  happiness — than  Washington  Irving. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  EDUCATION  AND  PBOGKESS. 


An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Institttte  of  Dekalb 
County,  Ind.y  November  23<f,  1859,  by  Eev.  Edward  Wright, 
of  Auburn. 

Mj.  (COKTIHUBB.) 

3d.  Another  element  in  the  philosophy  of  education  and  of 
progress  is,  that  the  teachers  of  a  nation,  sustaining  this  high  posi- 
tion, should  be  trained  inteUectuMy  and  morally  in  harmony  with 
this  responsible  vocation. 

They  ought  to  bo  able  to  look  upon  what  is,  and  see  it  as 
it  IB.  They  ought  to  know  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  how  it 
may  be  made  so.  They  ought  to  possess  those  elements  of 
character,  which  will  work  effectually  in  turning  what  is,  into 
what  ought  to  be.  If  the  educators  of  a  nation  have  not 
these  elements  of  character,  then  the  glory  of  a  nation  may 
be  its  shame,  and  they  themselves  must  be  educated,  to  mold 
and  train  aright  the  rising  youth  of  our  land.  The  zeal  that 
I  desire  to  manifest,  is  not  to  urge  attention  to  the  inductive 
system  over  that  of  any  other,  nor  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  intelligently  determined  the  question,  whether  the  syn- 
tactic process  is  better  or  worse  than  the  analytic.  My  zeal 
at  present  takes  a  different  direction.  Are  you  philosophers? 
What  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature?  What  is  man? 
What  are  his  endowments?  What  ought  he  be?  What  ought 
he  seek  and  attain  ?  What  will  you  make  bim  if  your  whole 
theory  of  education  is  consumated  in  him  ?    These  are  plain 
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praclKcal  questions,  and  upon  your  answer  to  these  inquirieB 
depends  the  glory  or  shame  of  your  profession,  the  glory  or 
shame  of  the  land. 

Much,  very  much  in  the  elevation  and  progress  of  society, 
depends  upon  the  ideas  of  education  which  the  teachers  of  a 
nation  themselves  adopt,  and  the  standard  of  culture  which 
they  raise.  That  is  not  education  in  our  primary  schools, 
whiqh  teaches  a  youth  tibe  multiplication  table,  or  in  lan- 
guage the  nature  and  powers  of  letters,  the  just  method  of 
spelling  words  or  the  construction  and  government  of  senten- 
ces. Neither  is  a  youth  educated  when  he  is  taught  to  de- 
monatrate  that  if  "two  straight  lines  are  perpendicular  to  a 
third  line,  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other,  or  in  other  words, 
they  will  never  meet,  how  far  soever  either  way  both  of  them 
be  produced."  If  the  teacheifi  of  our  nation  are  not  intellect- 
ual and  moral  philosophers,  if  they  comprehend  not  in  some 
degree  our  nature,  which  indeed  "angels  might  weigh  and 
fathom,"  how  can  they  be  educators?  How  can  they  develop 
what  is  in  man,  that  ought  to  come  out  in  forms  of  beauty 
and  power  ?  How  can  they  restrain,  curtt,  and  subdue  what 
is  in  him,  that  mars  his  moral  glory,  and  hinders  his  eleva- 
tion and  happiness?  If  cfur  educators  be  defective  here,  and 
through  want  of  knowledge  in  intellectual  and  moral  science, 
or  through  false  principles,  sever  the  moral  and  religious 
from  the  mental,  they  produce  an  unnatural  divorce,  which 
like  the  half  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  an  old  bachelor  in  his  gar-^ 
ret,  mourning  the  want  oi  a  wife,  never  will  work  well  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  educator  must  be  a  lover  of  wisdom,  a 
student  of  nature,  and  of  books,  and  more  than  all,  a  profi- 
cient in  those  sciences  which  have  a  natural  affiliation  to  his 
profession.  Among  these,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and 
religious  philosophy,  are  indispensable.  K  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  the  moral  elements  of  man's  being  be 
ignored,  if  the  seneibilities,  affections,  and  conscience  be  neg- 
lected, and  mind,  merely  in  its  powers  of  memory  and  under- 
standing, be  trained,  a  wretched  divorce  is  accomplished, 
which  separates  man  into  two  parts — both  lame  and  halting, 
without  the  other.  In  a  system  like  this,  though  the  consti- 
tational  powers  of  human  nature  still  exist,  and  reason  and 
<soiiBcience  may  run  in  parallel  lines  with  the  sensibilities. 
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the  will  and  the  affections,  yet  unless  other  and  higher  infln- 
encos  come  in  to  counteract  this  unnatural  divorce,  the  two 
will  never  meet,  how  far  soever  both  of  them  be  produced 
upon  the  arena  of  life. 

This  gives  us  theologians,  such  difficult  work  to  make  man 
what  he  ought  to  be,  when  if  the  teachers  of  our  nation  compre- 
hended psychology  in  its  true  import,  and  really  understood 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  thedr  profession  and  were  assimi- 
lated to  its  high  functions,  both  would  be  in  fact  what  they 
ought  to  be — one— the  only  difference  being  that  of  grad- 
ation. 

All  the  sciences  and  arts  and  all  liberal  knowledge  have  a 
natural  affinity  more  or  less  near  and  remote.  They  are 
Unked  together  and  illustrate  and  aid  each  other.  Cicero  has 
observed  in  regard  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  it  is  equally  true 
in  regard  to  the  useful  sciences,  that  "all  the  arte  pertain- 
ing to  humanity,  are  related  to  each  other,  and  are  bound 
together  as  by  a  common  chain."  Experience  proves  the 
truth  of  this  and  forces  the  lesson  deduced  from  it.  What 
was .  the  science  of  astronomy  before  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical philosophy,  and  its  application  to  the  improvement 
of  the  telescope  ?  What  was  the  science  of  navigation  before 
mathematical  science  furnished  charte  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars  directed  the  mariner  through  the 
pathless  waters  ?  The  world  is  not  sufficiently  aware  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  the  secluded  student.  One  man,  like 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  scientific  re- 
search, or  useful  invention,  is  perhaps  fciown  scarcely  beyond 
the  precincte  of  his  stud||r  and  his  home,  yet  becomes  a  beee- 
factor,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  all  future  time.  In 
like  manner,  what  was  the  science  of  education  before  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  the  reformation  incited  men  to  study  in- 
tellectual and  moral  science  and  christian  theology?  What 
was  the  science  of  education  before  these  affiliated  sciences 
presented  their  light,  their  incentives,  their  invigorating 
power?  The  science  of  education  was  unknown  until  philos- 
ophy, ancient  and  modern,  elaborated  the  true  psychology  of 
man.  As  to  the  higher  department  of  education,  no  system 
of  moral  science  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  ethical  philoso- 
phy, ever  appeared  in  the  world  until  christian  philosophy 
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gave  the  impulse  and  direction,  and  molded  its  form  and 
features.  If  a  blacksmith  must  know  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  iron,  to  mold  and  fit  it  for  his  purpose,  why  must  not 
the  educator  know  the  properties  of  the  substance  upon 
which  he  works  ?  Why  must  he  not  have  a  true  ideal  con- 
ception of  the  forms  of  moral  grandeur,  which  under  his  plas* 
tic  hand  it  may  assume? 

Let  us  elaborate  for  ourselves  a  system  of  so  called  psychol- 
ogy, after  the  fashion  of  Grail,  and  Spurzheim,  which  makes 
man  a  physical  automaton,  propelled  by  forty  engines,  called 
organs,  and  necessitated  to  act  according  to  the  nature,  force, 
and  reciprocal  play  of  these  organs;  then  education  will  be 
modified  accordingly.  Were  I  as  an  educator  to  adopt  the 
system  of  craniology,  taught  by  these  men,  my  whole  theory 
would  be  very  simple.  I  would  for  th«  sake  of  popularity, 
drop  the  name  craniology,  though  this  is  the  real  scientific 
name  of  this  system  of  philosophy.  This  name,  however, 
not  being  popular,  according  to  recent  usage,  I  would  change 
to  phrenology,  which  though  altogether  an  assumption,  will 
take,  on  account  of  its  mellifluous  sounding,  and  because  the 
people  generally,  and  young  persons  in  particular,  love  the 
poetry  of  science.  As  a  phrenologist,  then  this  is  my  system 
of  education.  I  would"  have  ivory  paper-folders  of  dificrent 
sizes  and  weight,  and  gently  rub  them  over  the  expanding 
foreheads  and  craniums  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  morning 
and  evening,  and  through  the  day,  with  varied  exercises, 
which  would  delight  the  pupils,  and  thus  invigorate  and  in- 
crease the  size  and  power  of  the  physical  structure  commonly 
called  brain — the  thinking  apparatus  of  common  people  and 
philosophers.  I  would  give  to  all  the  mothers  and  matrons 
in  the  land,  a  chart  of  their  children's  skulls,  which  would 
enable  them  to  put  their  finger  on  their  rising  propensities, 
and  control  them  as  an  engineer  puts  his  finger  upon  the 
safety  valve  of  a  steam  engine  and  controls  it.  Thifi,  if  car- 
ried on  from  early  life,  when  education  should  begin,  and 
combined  with  the  physical  trainings  of  the  whole  m  oscular 
and  nervous  systems,  would  raise  up  a  race  of  prodigies  in 
every  department  of  physical  science,  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. By  this  simple  method,  I  would  raise  up  poets  who 
would  sing  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  metaphy- 
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doians  who  could  determine  whether  distant  places  in  the 
universe  can  be  visited  without  passing  through  the  interme- 
diate points  of  space ;  and  divines  who  could  give  you  elabo- 
rate dissertations  on  the  color  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  the 
different  chemical  properties  of  the  different  hues  of  red, 
black,  or  auburn,  and  the  blessed  influence  of  the  aroma 
thence  diffused.  All  this  would  result  from  the  gentle,  yet 
dextrous  and  continued  working  of  your  ivory  paper-folder, 
and  corresponding  manipulations  to  make  up  the  harmony 
of  the  system. 

Be  assured  then,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  sciences,  and  especially  those  embraced  in  psychology, 
and  your  theories  of  education.  If  you  are  defective  or  er- 
roneous in  the  one,  you  must  be  so  in  the  other.  Taking  this 
view  you  will  find  a  place  in  education  for  every  one  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  sciences,  and  for  all  liberal  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts,  music,  poetry  and  painting,  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  mere  adornments,  put  necessary  appliances  to  de- 
velop the  83sthetic  part  of  our  nature. 

If  I  am  asked  what  light  psychology  throws  upon  the 
Bcience  of  education  in  aid  of  the  elevation  pf  man  as  an  in- 
dividual and  in  society,  I  would  say  for  the  present,  it  is 
enough  that  it  illustrates  what  education  really  is,  or  ought 
to  be.  Psychology  here  is  a  regulator  as  really  as  christian 
theology.  We  need  nothing  new.  Let  us  only  remember 
and  practically  enforce  the  old.  If  God  has  created  man  with 
a  three  fold  nature,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  or  reli- 
gious, what  wise  man  will  attempt  to  sever  the  one  from  the 
other,  crush  the  one  by  neglect  and  develop  the  other  by 
every  possible  appliance?  The  separation  can  not  be  effected 
without  the  blight  and  almost  the  extinction  of  the  highest 
and  most  authoritative  impulses  of  human  nature.  If  in  phys- 
ical training,  the  muscles  could  be  strengthened  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  nerves,  the  mistake  would  be  slight  compared 
with  the  unnatural  divorce  of  the  intellectual  powers  from 
the  sensibilities,  affections  and  indeed  all  the  moral  endow- 
ments of  man.  Man  is  a  moral  trinity.  He  has  a  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  nature.  The  God  that  made  him  one, 
made  him  the  other.  If  one  need  training,  cultivation,  all 
need  them.    All  need  them  alike.    All  ought  to  go  on  in  bar- 
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mony.  The  attempt  to  sever  them,  to  ignore  the  moral  and 
cultivate  the  mental,  is  an  attWpt  to  unmake  man  as  God 
made  him.  It  is  now  established  that  education  is  divided 
into  three  departments  in  harmony  with  man's  nature — ^phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  moral,  or  religious.  Can  the  educator 
then  as  a  philosopher,  separate  what  God  has  united?  If 
God  has  given  to  man  understanding,  memory,  reason,  they 
ought  to  be  cultivated  and  properly  directed.  If  he  has  given 
to  man  moral  instincts,  religious  sensibilities,  they  ought  also 
to  be  cultivated,  matured,  and  properly  directed.  "Who  are 
to  do  this  if  not  the  educators  of  our  land?  And  what  kind 
of  wisdom  is  that  which  omits  the  weightier  matters  of  this 
law  of  nature,  and  applies  all  our  resources  to  the  least  im- 
portant part — ^the  physical  and  mental. 

If  the  educator  sinks  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  into  a  mere 
teacher,  or  lecturer,  he  overlooks  the  essential  nature  of  edu- 
cation as  indicated  by  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  It 
is  not  an  out-growth  from  an  inner  force,  but  a  develop- 
ment from  an  outer  influence.  It  is  the  leading  out  of  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  and  hence  those  powers  must  take 
the  direction  of  the  outward  force  which  leads  them.  We 
often  hear  of  self-educated  men,  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
possible.  If  by  this  term  be  simply  meant  that  a  man  may 
by  the  force  of  genius,  gain  great  mental  power  and  a  high 
position  in  society,  without  the  advantages  of  educational 
institutes,  or  passing  through  the  routine  of  a  college  course, 
and  earning  a  diploma,  it  might  be  safely  admitted,  but  surely 
no  wise  man  would  call  this  education.  I  have  never  met  a 
self-educated  man  who  did  not  deplore  the  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation. Hugh  Miller,  who  did  as  much  as  any  man  to  popular- 
ise science,  and  promote  an  important  branch  of  it,  was,  both 
in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  a  splendid  example  of  the  defects 
of  what  is  called  self-education.  There  is  in  fact  no  such 
thing  possible,  if  we  take  in  view  what  education  really  is, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  indeed  a  sense  of  the  word, 
and  an  important  sense  too,  in  which  we  may  say  that  there 
are  not  only  no  self-educated  man,  but  no  uneducated  men. 
There  is  an  education  of  the  flre-side,  and  of  the  streets,  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  church.  A  man  can  exist  without  oc- 
cupying space,  as  really  as  he  can  live  in  a  world  like  ours. 
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vrithoiit  being  molded  and  trained  by  the  influence  around 
him,  and  made  more  or  lefis  a  specimen  of  virtne  or  of  vice. 
No  genius  is  so  exalted  and  pecnliar  as  not  to  come  under 
this  unfailing  law  of  humanity.  The  renowned  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  educated  by  the  oirculatihg  library  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  he  revelled,  guided  by  a  perverted  taste,  un- 
controlled by  wisdom,  or  authority,  and  therefore  he  became 
the  most  accomplished  novelist  of  any  age  or  nation.  The 
gentle,  lovely,  learned  and  revered  Philip  Doddridge,  was 
educated  by  the  old  dutch  tiles  in  his  mother's  chimney  cor- 
ner, presenting  the  examples  of  biblical  history  in  rude  pic- 
torial emblems,  explained  by  maternal  wisdom  and  solicitude; 
and  therefore  he  became  not  only  one  of  the  best  expositors 
of  the  word  of  God,  but  taking  his  wisdom  from  that  fount- 
ain of  light,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful educators  of  his  ago.  The  education  of  that  splendid 
genius,  Lord  Byron,  was  by  the  ignorant  and  viscious  nurs- 
ing maids  to  whom  his  mother  consigned  him  in  infancy,  to 
permit  her  to  go  to  balls  and  masquerades,  so  that  when  in 
after  life  he  was  sent  to  college,  he  came  in  at  the  front  door 
and  went  out  at  the  back  door,  and  never  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  place.  Here  is  the  philosophy  of  his  education. 
Here  is  the  reason  why  he  ridicules  so  keenly  the  patient 
persevering  student  who 

"  Sacrifices  hours  of  rest  to  scan  precisely  meUes  attic, 
Or  agitates  iiis  anxious  breast  in  solving  problems  mathemalic." 

As  then  there  are  no  examples  of  self-education,  or  non- 
education  as  to  the  fact  of  authoritative  control,  or  guidance 
in  some  direction,  we  are  brought  again  to  see  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  the  educator's  vocation,  to  give  to  the  unfolding 
powers  of  humanity  such  an  impulse  and  direction  as  to 
make  them  move  iorever  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  goal 
of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  We  are  brought  directly 
to  the  necessity  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  in  him  to  fit  him 
for  his  noble  work. 

This  proper  direction  depends  upon  the  character  and  at- 
tainments of  our  teachers,  their  ideas  of  individual  improve- 
ment and  national  progress.  If  they  form  just  views  of  man 
in  his  varied  endowments  of  intellect,  taste,  sensibility,  rea- 
son, conscience,  then  their  ideas  of  education  will  be  to  form 
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these  elements  of  our  nature  into  a  comprehensive  system  of 
philosophy,  and  to  bring  man,  the  subject  of  their  tuition  and 
guidance,  to  their  ideal  conception  of  excellence. 

And  how,  as  lovers  of  wisdom,  can  they  act  otherwise  ? 
"  For  what,"  it  has  been  asked,  ^^for  what  does  the  physical 
universe  exist?"  ^'What  means  its  stupendous  harmonies, 
its  ponderous  order,  its  sublime  beauty?*'*  Yes,  what  mean 
they,  if  not  to  give  scope  to  all  that  is  in  man's  nature,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual?  The  universe  and  its  author  cannot 
be  separated  in  the  contemplations  of  the  rational  mind.  The 
universe  in  its  grandeur,  and  its  author  in  his  invisible  yet 
radiant  glory,  are  linked  together  in  human  consciousness  as 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  in  all 
the  variety  of  race  and  condition,  to  look  through  the  things 
that  are  seen,  to  the  invisible  and  almighty  Being  by  whose 
power  they  exist,  and  through  which  he  manifests  his  invisi- 
ble being  and  godhead.  Every  thing  in  the  constitution  of 
nature  conspires  to  arouse  and  improve  the  latent  powers  of 
the  mind.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  a  natural  endowment, 
the  impress  of  Him  who  made  man  higher  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  External 
nature,  in  its  glories  of  earth  or  sky,  is  adapted  to  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  constitution — i.  e.,  our  reason,  sensibilities, 
conscience  and  religious  instincts ;  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  beneficent  intentions  of  our  glorious  Creator,  preserver 
and  guardian.  The  physical  universe  in  its  amplitude  and 
grandeur,  in  its  minutest  atoms,  in  its  garniture  of  field  and 
flower,  in  "the  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,"  or  the  run- 
ning brooks  of  earth,  in  the  gentle  melody  of  the  groves,  or 
the  sublime  music  of  the  spheres — ^the  physical  universe  in 
all  the  variety  of  its  objects,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
combined  and  governed,  is  adapted  and  designed  to  excite, 
expand,  discipline,  t'efine,  mature  and  exalt  our  powers. 
Who,  then,  would  break  this  golden  chain  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  ? 

III.  And  now^  in  the  third  place,  we  can  easily  see  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  our  national  literature,  and  systems  of 
national  education  in  our  public  schools.    The  chief  defect  of 
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our  national  secular  literature,  history,  our  popular  lectures, 
and  our  system  of  State  education  is,  that  they  do  not  embrace 
these  higher  elements  of  education — moral  and  religions  cul- 
ture. The  renowned  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of  his  Waverly 
novels,  introduces  a  character  who  visits  the  sepulchres  of  the 
mighty  dead,  and  guided  by  a  love  of  truth  alters  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tombs,  changes  the  lying  epitaphs  into  what  he 
regards  aa  simple  matters  of  fact.  Patriotism  he  changes 
into  selfishness,  military  glory  into  murder,  and  in  like 
manner  he  alters  and  reverses  the  epitaphs  recorded  on 
numerous  monuments. 

This  is  a  stern  censure  upon  human  nature  and  had  it  been 
written  by  a  divine,  instead  of  a  novelist,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  taking  too  rigid  a  view  of  character.  But  philosophers 
look  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  strive  to  make  them  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

Kow  look  over  the  map  of  human  society,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  its  polite  literature,  history,  systems  of  education, 
social,  moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  tell  me  as  lovers  of 
wisdom,  whether  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  secular,  that  is 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  reform  which  the  novelist  indicates 
the  philosopher  demands.  The  reform  which  the  real  lover 
of  wisdom  demands  is  the  union  of  all  that  man  needs  in  his 
education,  the  physical  and  mental  properly  adjusted  with 
the  moral  and  religious,  and  all  developed  in  harmony. 

To  whom  shall  wo  look  for  this  reform  if  not  to  our  edu- 
cators, who  ought  to  be  and  who  are  the  chief  glory  of  our 
nation,  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  they  estimate  aright 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  progress. 

Yet  look  over  the  programme  of  our  public  schools  and  see 
what  text  books  there  are  for  the  inculcation  of  sound  morality 
and  religion;  even  natural  theology.  Some  boards  of  educa- 
tion have  recommended  the  use  of  an  admirable  book,  Cow- 
dery's  Questions  in  Moral  Science,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment.  Into  how  many  schools  are  they 
introduced?  How  many  minutes  in  a  day  are  devoted  to 
these  higher  questions  of  man's  accountable  being  ?  As  our 
schools  are  now  graded,  in  the  perversion  which  exists,  there 
is  not  time  for  these  higher  elements  of  knowledge — ^they  are 
jostled  aside  and  crowded  out. 
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The  question  now  is  presented  before  ns — shall  the  edacators 
of  oar  land,  with  the  wise  and  good,  now  awake  and  gird 
themselves  for  this  reform  ?  It  will  always  be  found  that  the 
public  schools  of  a  nation  are  a  true  exponent  of  its  character. 
It  will  always  be  found  that  the  educator  makes  the  schools 
of  a  land  what  they  are.  The  responsibility  of  determining 
this  question,  then,  falls  ultimately  upon  the  teacher,  as  the 
one  who  may  and  ought  to  form  and  guide  aright  the  public 
sentiment. 

I  ask  you  then  as  lovers  of  wisdom,  whether  the  severance 
of  the  moral  and  religious  element  from  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation is  not  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  true  philosophy 
of  human  nature  and  of  national  life  and  progress  ?  What 
are  the  inspiring  incentives  to  every  thing  elevating  and  use- 
ful? What  are  the  potent  forces  at  work  in  individual  man 
and  in  society  ?  What  causes  advance  in  civilization,  if  not 
the  moral  and  religious  elements  in  man's  nature?  The 
philosophy  of  history,  of  human  progress  and  elevation,  as 
well  as  the  philosophy  of  religion,  all  combine  to  exhibit  this 
practical  error,  and  its  destructive  workings  upon  society. 
Let  this  severance  be  made — let  the  jDible  and  all  the  high 
moral  influences  which  arise  from  it  be  excluded  from  our 
public  schools,  and  man  will  not  only  be  dwarfed  in  the  un- 
harnionious  development  of  his  nature,  but  he  will  be  educated 
an  atheist.  Secularism  is  the  pabulum  upon  which  his  nature 
was  fed  and  strengthened.  lie  was  not  recognized  as  having 
any  higher  nature,  and  his  noble  powers,  neglected,  starved, 
are  crushed,  impaired,  destroyed,  as  far  as  a  false  philosophy 
can  destroy  them.  I  am  not  now  as  a  divine,  pleading  for 
the  right  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  all  our  culture. 
I  am  speaking  as  an  inductive  philosopher,  as  a  student  of 
history,  as  an  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  society.  The 
Bible  inspires  genius,  promotes  taste,  refines  manners,  creates 
civilization.  From  it  emanate  the  most  inspiring  influences, 
to  urge  man  to  improve  his  intellectual,  social  and  political 
condition ;  and  will  you  enter  upon  your  work  without  its  aid  ? 
The  housewife  may  make  broad  without  leaven,  but  what  kind 
of  bread  will  it  be?  And  what  kind  of  schools  will  you  have 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  the  high  incentives  which 
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spring  out  of  it  ?  What  kind  of  discipline  will  you  have,  if 
you  throw  away  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  kind  of 
discipline?  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  accept  from  the 
church  its  theory  of  christian  education,  then  rise  as  high  as 
the  standard  of  heathenism.  There  is  not  a  system  of  heathen 
philosophy,  there  never  was  one  that  was  founded  upon  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  sever  the  constituent  elements  of 
human  nature.  All  heathen  literature,  education,  science,  is 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  its  national  mythology  and  religion. 
If  our  nation  is  atheistic,  then  is  this  godless  system  of  edu- 
cation the  true  one.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are  not 
heathen,  nor  mohammedan,  nor  infidel,  but  christian.  The 
State  does  not  exclude  the  Bible  from  our  public  schools,  but 
only  declares  that  its  teachers  must  not  impart  a  sectarian 
religion,  which  is  perfectly  proper.  Yet  many  of  our  public 
schools  are  conducted  upon  principles  that  the  heathen  philo- 
sopher Socrates  would  condemn.  "  The  Greek  teachers,  it 
has  been  well  said,  always  led  the  mind  upward,  and  always 
gave  the  people  something  to  think  upon.  If  philosophy  was 
discussed,  it  was  discussed  in  relation  to  the  great  problems 
of  life  and  immortality.  It  was  with  knowledge  and  problems 
of  thonght — with  problems  that  related  to  the  existence  and 
development  of  the  soul,  that  Greek  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers, soaring  above  the  savans  of  our  day,  at  once  interested 
and  elevated  the  people.*'*  "  The  schools  in  China  are  in- 
stinct with  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  The  schools  in  Turkey 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Koran.  And  if  the  schools 
of  America  are  not  pervaded  with  the  truths  and  principles 
of  Christianity,  it  will  be  because  we  are  the  most  irreligious, 
or  the   most  easily  duped  people  the  world   has  yet  pro- 

duced."t 
This  elimination  of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in  our 

national,  secular  education,  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  its 

present  low  condition.     Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are 

disposed  to  overlook  all  existing  evidences  of  intellectual  and 

moral  elevation.     Far  from  us  be  such  a  disposition.    We  see 

respectable  school  houses  rising  up  around  us  in  almost  every 

district.    There  have  been,  it  is  affirmed  on  good  authority — 

*  CiDciniiAti  Gazette.  t  Princeton  ReTiew. 
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there  have  been  erected  in  this  State,  witliin  five  years,  2,700 
school  houses,  at  an  expense  of  ?1, 100,000.  Of  these  650 
school  houses  were  built  the  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 
by  special  school  tax.  This  looks  certainly  as  though  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State  cared  something  for  public  educa- 
tion. But  it  does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  we  are 
making  incipient  efforts  in  the  right  direction  toward  edu- 
cation. Our  legislators  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity in  making  appropriations  for  general  education,  both 
in  common  schools  and  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
We  reap  the  advantages  in  a  community  consolidated  and 
virtuous,  in  the  degree  in  which  our  teachers  are  what  they 
ought  to  be.  But  it  does  not  prove  that  they  are  so.  It  is  a 
laudable  national  provision,  and  may  be  made  to  result  in 
incalculable  good,  if  M-e  can  train  a  race  of  properly  educated 
educators,  to  mold  and  guide  aright  and  elevate  the  youth- 
ful population  of  the  land.  But  it  does  not  establish  the  fact 
that  we  arc  an  educated  people,  or  that  our  teachers  are  such. 
We  cannot  be  educated  in  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious element.  We  may  build  in  every  village  a  respectable 
seminary,  with  an  ornate  cupalo,  and  grounds  adorned  with 
trees  and  flowers  ;  but  even  this  will  be  no  evidence  that  we 
are  an  educated  people.  The  scholars  may  assemble  and 
play  pins  in  school,  and  quarrel  on  the  play  ground,  and 
graduate,  without  being  educated  in  the  true  sense  of  this 
exalted  but  often  misused  term.  The  distinguished  French 
pastor,  Oberlin,  visited  a  school  in  his  parish,  and  saw  some 
boys  playing  pins  upon  a  bench.  He  enquired  of  the  teacher 
do  you  permit  that  ?  "  O  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  O  yes,  the 
dear  little  fellows,  it  keeps  them  still."  "  True  enough,"  said 
Oberlin,  "  but  do  you  think  their  parents  sent  them  here  for 
that?"  *'  O  yes,"  said  the  teacher,  "they  merely  sent  them 
here  to  get  rid  of  them  at  home,  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
streets.  They  emploj^^  me  to  take  care  of  them,  amuse  them 
and  keep  them  in  good  humor."  "  I  can  scarcely  think,"  said 
Oberlin,  "  that  the  parents  of  those  precious  youth  have  such 
low  ideas  of  education."  "  O  yes,  they  have,"  said  the  old 
man,  "for  if  they  really  wished  them  to  be  educated,  they 
would  not  have  employed  me,  for  thej'  know  very  well  that 
I  make  no  pretensions  of  that  kind  myself" 
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I  am  far  from  intimating  that  our  views  of  education  are 
not  in  advance  of  these.  Yet  it  is  no  fiction  that  there  are  in 
cor  land  thousands  of  parents,  and  many  teachers,  of  whom 
this  is  scarcely  a  caricature.  And  no  wonder.  Look  at  the 
inflnences  at  work  around  us.  We  are  all  perverted,  teachers 
as  well  as  others.  Look  at  our  secular  polite  literature,  our 
poetry,  Belles-Letters,  our  popular  lectures,  in  all  their 
varied  departments,  and  tell  me  if  a  reform  is  not  needed. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  namby-pamby  literature  of  Ladies' 
magazines,  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  the  romantic  school 
of  novels  which  is  spreading  over  the  land  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  perverting  not  only  our  youth  but  often  their 
teachers 

I  make  no  objection  to  this  branch  of  our  secular  literature, 
merely  if  it  happen  to  bo  fictitious,  for  truth  may  thus  be  im- 
parted, and  noble  principles  and  impulses  thus  communicated. 
But  a  philosophical  objection  to  this  species  of  literature  is, 
that  in  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  the  want  of 
time  to  study  the  sciences  and  useful  literature,  as  marked 
out  in  the  programme  even  of  an  educational  institute,  is 
reason  enough  why  no  teacher  should  indulge  in  the  literary 
drunkenness  of  habitual  novel  reading.  Yet  the  facts  in  this 
matter  are  melancholy.  It  has  been  credibly  stated  that  of 
2,000  volumes  recently  issued  in  a  year,  in  our  own  country, 
about  one  half  were  works  of  fiction  and  imagination.  In 
France,  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  number  of  books  pub- 
lished were  of  this  character,  and  in  England  only  about  one- 
seventh.  If  upon  the  true  commercial  principle  we  deter- 
mine that  demand  creates  supply,  this  indicates  the  taste  of 
the  reading  community,  and  this  explains  the  reason  why  our 
youth  and  the  teachers  of  our  youth,  are  educated  so  imper- 
fectly in  natural  science,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
philosophy. 

But  as  a  lover  of  wisdom  my  objections  to  this  species  of 
literature  lie  deeper  than  the  bare  fact  that  it  is  fictitious.  It 
is  because  the  world  is  perverted,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  fashion,  choosing  to  display  their  genius  in  song  and  ro- 
mance, perpetuate  the  perversion,  and  lure  our  unsuspecting 
youth  only  to  poison  and  betray.  The  evidence  is  on  every 
hand.    But  I  have  higher  quarry  now.     This  perversion  of 
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the  world's  literature  is  not  confined  to  any  school  or  depart- 
ment of  letters.  Even  the  better  portion  of  mere  secular  his- 
torical literature  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Hume's 
History  of  England,  with  all  its  excellencies,  cannot  be  read 
without  injury,  unless  we  know  enough  of  the  man  and  of 
cotemporaneoiis  literature,  to  make  allowance  for  his  preju- 
dices and  passions.  The  accomplished  and  judicious  Hannah 
More  designated  the  work,  "  a  serpent  twined  in  the  midst 
of  flowers."  Gibbons'  elaborate  and  splendid  history  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  will  poison  our  youth 
unless  they  know  enough  of  the  character  and  history  of  the 
man  to  know  that  there  were  two  things  in  the  world  that 
ho  hated,  and  two  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  world — 
woman  and  Christianity.  Allison's  History  of  Europe  *  is  a 
splendid  declamation  against  republicans,  and  an  elaborate 
defense  of  aristocratic  institutions.  Carlyle  says  of  Voltaire 
that  he  read  history,  not  with  the  eye  of  a  devout  seer  or  a 
candid  inquiring  student,  but  with  a  pair  of  mere  anti- 
catholic  spectacles. 

Now,  who  is  to  furnish  our  youth  and  others  with  the 
right  kind  of  spectacles  to  read  history  and  other  books 
aright,  and  with  profit,  if  our  teachers  be  not  taught ;  if  thoy 
go  with  the  current  of  the  world's  perversion ;  if  they  take 
from  romance  their  knowledge  of  man,  of  human  relations 
and  duties  ? 

Under  such  influences  our  present  educational  system  was 
formed,  and  the  Bible  of  the  moral  and  religious  element  in 
education  jostled  aside  and  crowded  out. 

Under  the  influences  of  such  a  system  in  one  part  of  onr 
country,  the  better  class  of  our  youth — the  females — are  suf- 
fered to  run  with  the  negroes,  and  get  all  their  peculiar 
phraseology  and  habits,  and  then  at  sweet  sixteen  sent  to  a 
fashionable  seminary  to  get  a  little  polish,  a  little  French,  a 
little  music,  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  Three  years  completes 
their  course,  and  they  are  finished. 

In  another  part  of  our  country,  the  romantic  school  gives 
law.  and  modifies  education  and  improvement.  School  exhi- 
bitions degenerate  into  schools  of  scandal.  The  noble  science 
of  elocution  is  changed  into  theatrical  display,  with  the  ac- 
customed costume  and  trappings  of  the  drama.  In  a  pleasant 
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aod  retired  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  city,  some 
time  since,  there  was  a  school  exhibition,  in  which  dramatic 
performances  were  introduced.  One  young  lady  manifested 
sach  artistic  skill  and  consummate  genius,  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all.  It  so  happened  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
theater  in  one  of  the  great  cities  was  traveling  through  the 
place  at  the  time,  and  thought  he  could  make  capital  out  of 
this  young  woman,  seduced  her  from  her  parents,  introduced 
her  upon  the  boards  and  educated  her  for  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished actresses  of  modern  times.  If  anything  of  the 
kind  should  happen  in  any  of  our  villages ;  if  any  strolling 
player  should  fix  his  vulture  eye  upon  any  of  our  youth,  and 
thus  control  their  future  life,  1  ask,  with  all  solemnity,  who 
will  be  responsible,  if  not  the  school  directors,  prircipals  and 
teachers,  who  were  accessory  to  such  perversion  ? 

The  sum  of  the  whole  then  is  that  the  moral  and  religious 
element  must  permeate  the  whole  course  of  national  educa- 
tion, or  the  youth  of  the  land  will  not  be  educated  ;  that  the 
edacators  must  bo  grounded  and  settled  in  the  conviction 
that  their  vocation  is  designed  for  something  more  than  to 
teach  plus  and  minus,  or  ihat  Saturn  has  a  beautiful  bolt,  and 
Japiter  four  moons. 

If  the  Bible  can  be  introduced  in  our  schools,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  clement  be  infused  in  education  without 
sectarianism,  as  most  certainly  they  can,  then  tliis  reform 
ought  to  be  accomplished  everj'' where,  as  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  our  land.  If  these  things  ought  to  be,  then  the  teachers 
of  our  nation  must  have  those  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments which  will  incite  them  to  enter  upon  their  work  with 
interest,  diligence,  judgment  and  zeal. 

With  such  a  spirit  and  such  a  standard  in  the  army  of 
edacators,  male  and  female,  in  the  school  houses  of  our  land, 
molding  and  guiding  aright  our  youth,  they  will  exhibit,  in 
actual  real  life,  the  beautiful  conception  of  the  poet,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  admiring  gaze  of  a  coming  generation  : 

"  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed 
To  give  the  world  apBurance  of  a  man." 

Society  will  put  on  a  diflferent  attire.  Legislation  will  bo 
another  thing.     Christianity,  as  we  find  it  around  us,  will  be 
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modified,  and  present  its  native,  inherent  attraction.     Arise, 
then,  teachers  of  Indiana,  arise  ! 

**  Mount  up  the  hight  of  wisdom,  and  crush  each  error  low, 

Keep  back  no  words  of  knowledge  which  human  minds  should  know. 

Be  faithful  to  life's  mission,  in  honor  of  thy  Lord, 

And  then,  a  noble  chaplet,  shall  be  thy  just  reward." 


[For  .the  Indiana  School  Journal.] 

FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Halle^  Germamy^  Jan,  29,  1860. 

Mr.  EDiTOB.-^Halle  is  one  of  the  most  famous  places  in  the 
world  for  schools.  It  is  a  very  old  town  with  the  most  curi- 
ous houses  and  streets  one  could  imagine.  The  houses  are 
all  of  brick,  some  with  the  plaster  still  on  the  outside,  and 
some  with  it  all  fallen  off,  and  there  is  hardly  a  new  house  in 
the  whole  city.  The  streets  look  as  though  they  were  built  on 
cow  paths ;  they  are  so  crooked  and  so  narrow.  Sometimes 
houses  four  or  five  stories  high  are  on  streets  no  wider  than 
our  narrowest  alleys,  with  no  sidewalks,  so  that  people, 
horses,  donkeys,  wagons,  and  dogs  must  go  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  on  the  muddy  and  rough  stones.  Al- 
though it  has  40,000  inhabitants,  no  one  would  think,  in  walk- 
ing through  such  streets  and  seeing  such  houses,  that  this 
is  the  place  for  famous  schools. 

They  arc  situated  at  one  side  of  the  city,  and  as  one  ap- 
proaches them  they  look  like  great  barracks,  with  a  high 
stone  wall  around  the  side  that  faces  the  city.  The  houses 
are  all  old  with  beams  showing,  and  look  as  though  they  were 
ready  to  tumble  over.  They  are  built  in  two  long  rows  with 
a  street  in  the  center.  We  enter  the  school  by  going  up  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  in  the  front  of  a  large  building.  We 
then  pass  through  a  short  hall,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
drug  store,  on  the  other  the  book  stores  of  the  schools,  and 
then  go  down  as  many  more  steps  into  a  street  that  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  with  nothing  but  high  school  houses 
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on  each  side,  all  filled  with  scholars.  These  schools  hold  all 
together  upward  of  three  thonsand  scholars,  tinder  the  head 
of  one  Director. 

Behind  these  houses  is  another  one,  lately  built,  situated  in 
a  small  gravel  yard,  and  in  the  corner  of  a  large  field,  where 
the  scholars  plaj  in  summer — mostly  the  boarding  scholars. 
At  one  end  of  this  field  there  is  a  gymnasium,  where  they 
are  taught  to  exercise  twice  a  week;  over  one  hundred  schol- 
ars are  there  at  once,  with  about  eight  teachers.  The  smaller 
boys  are  taught  by  the  older  ones  under  one  Director,  who, 
to  begin  with,  gives  them  a  lesson  in  stepping  and  throwing 
ont  their  hands,  which  is  very  good  exercise,  then  each  class 
begins;  some  jumping,  some  turning,  and  some  swinging, 
for  an  hour.  If  the  boys  here  haven't  roads,  woods,  and 
commons  to  play  in,  they  make  up  in  such  things. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  school.  I  started  one  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  for  this  new  school,  and  although  it  was  hardly 
light,  yet  great  swarms  of  scholars,  from  ten  to  eighteen  years 
of  age,  from  every  direction  were  crowding  to  school;  the 
smallest  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  broken  army.  I  went  along  with  this  crowd, 
each  boy  near  staring  as  though  American  boys  were  great 
wonders.  I  soon  went  up  the  steps  in  front,  and  after  going 
np  to  the  second  story,  entered  a  small  corner  room  where 
there  were  about  thirty  scholars.  It  is  the  custom  here  to 
take  off  the  hat  as  soon  as  one  enters  the  hall,  and  I  found 
myself  once  right  before  the  Director,  a  cross-eyed  man,  who 
waa  Blaring  me  in  the  face,  while  I  was  more  than  half  way 
up  the  steps  with  my  hat  on  my  head.  Soon  the  clock  struck 
eight,  and  one  teacher  after  another  entered,  until  twelve 
o'clock,  giving  the  scholars  a  short  recess,  to  eat  their  hunks 
of  black  bread,  between  times,  and  as  many  more  recesses  as 
they  choose  when  the  teacher  was  out. 

There  is  a  bakery  under  the  school  house,  where  the  boys 
bay  their  bread  between  every  hour,  if  they  don't  bring  it 
from  home.  It  would  make  me  hungry  to  see  the  boys  eat 
decent  bread,  but  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  them  eat  the  horri- 
ble black  bread.  It  is  made  of  barley  instead  of  wheat,  and 
tastes  as  though  it  was  softened  by  liquid  quinine,  instead  of 
milk. 

vol..  v.- 
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Each  teacher  is  as  different  as  possible,  both  in  appearance 
and  in  manner;  some  are  cross,  frightening  the  scholars  at 
nearly  every  word  they  say,  and  others  witty,  making  them 
laugh  at  nearly  every  word.  The  witty  teachers  punish 
mostly  by  making  them  write  the  lesson  over.  They  pull 
their  ears  when  they  recite  well  to  make  the  others  laugh. 
The  cross  teachers  are  very  hard  on  the  boys,  beating  thoiii 
over  the  head  and  on  the  back  like  a  dog.  The  rudest  thing 
I  have  seen  in  the  German  boys  is  their  laughing  when  the 
boy  is  receiving  the  most  severe  beating.  An  American  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  pity  and  would  be  glad  to  help  the 
sufferer.  If  an  American  boy  would  see  the  punishment  here, 
he  would  think  it  fun  in  the  schools  at  home. 

The  German  boys  never  think  of  saying  anything  against 
their  teachers  after  the  most  severe  punishment ;  they  take 
it  as  though  it  was  the  teacher's  duty  to  punish,  and  none  of 
his  business  to  complain  of  this  or  that,  or  because  the  teacher 
had  punished  him  for  nothing.  They  all  respect  their  teach 
ers,  too,  very  much,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  for  them;  they 
rise  from  their  seats  as  he  enters  and  make  him  a  bow;  if  he 
happens  to  sneeze  they  say  some  polite  word — zur  Gerund- 
heit — (to  your  health) ;  wherever,  or  whenever  they  meet 
him  in  the  streets,  they  always  take  off  their  hats  to  him. 

The  most  of  them  are  very  ugly,  but  dress  rather  better 
than  American  boys,  although  they  are  not  so  clean ;  their 
school  rooms  are  always  as  dirty  as  the  sandy  dirt  of  Hallo 
can  make  them,  and  the  desks  are  kept  no  better  than  the  floor. 
The  desks  are  made  of  oak  and  painted ;  they  are  long,  and 
one  room  never  has  over  three  isles,  one  at  each  side  and  one 
in  the  center,  so  the  scholars  have  to  walk  on  them  to  get  to 
their  seats. 

The  lessons  are  divided  into  weeks  instead  of  days,  thus  : 

Monday — From  8  to  9  o'clock,  Latin;  9  to  10,  French ;  10 
to  11,  History ;  11  to  12,  French ;  2  to  3,  Geography ;  3  to  4, 
Writing. 

Tuesday — From  8  to  9  o'clock,  Latin ;  9  to  10,  German  Ex» 
ercises ;  10  to  11,  Arithmetic ;  11  to  12,  Mathematics ;  2  to  3, 
Mathematics ;  3  to  4,  French. 

Wednesday — ^From  8  to  9  o'clock,  Eeligion ;  9  to  10,  Ger- 
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man  Sxereises ;  10  to  11,  French ;  11  to  12,  Singing.  After- 
noon, no  school. 

Thursday— From  8  to  9  o'clock.  Writing ;  9  to  10,  Mathe- 
matics ;  10  to  11,  Arithmetic ;  11  to  12,  Latin;  2  to  3,  Geogra- 
phy ;  3  to  4,  History. 

Friday — ^From  8  to  9  o'clock,  Latin ;  9  to  10,  German  Ex- 
ercises; 10  to  11,  French;  11  to  12,  Mathematics;  2  to  3, 
Drawing. 

Saturday — From  8  to  9  o'clock,  Beligion;  9  to  10,  German 
Exercises;  10  to  11,  Arithmetic;  11  to  12,  French.  After- 
noon, no  school. 

The  scholars  don't  have  to  study  any  history;  the  teacher 
gives  them  a  lecture.  German  exercises  consists  of  different 
things,  sometimes  they  read,  sometimes  they  have  grammar, 
and  sometimes  they  have  speaking.  Beligion  is  taught  in 
6omc  schools  two  hours  a  day ;  but  in  this  one  only  twice  a 
week.  The  drawing  is  admirable;  boys  often  and  twelve 
years  can  draw  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  taking  lessons  a 
long  time.  An  Indianapolis  Boy  in  Gebmant. 


[For  the  Indiana  School  Jonmal.] 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LgNAE  THEORY. 


To  the  physical  Astronomer,  the  theory  of  the  moon  is,  in 
merely  a  speculative  point  of  view,  a  subject  of  great  inters 
est.  In  regard,  however,  to  general,  practical  importance,  it 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  entire  range  of  scientific  research. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  single  fact  that  the  motions  of  our 
satellite  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  place  of  a  vessel 
at  sea,  and  that  consequently  a  knowledge  of  the  lunar 
theory  underlies  the  whole  science  of  navigation. 

The  first  person  who  suggested  the  practicability  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea  by  observing  the  distance  of  the  moon 
firom  the  sun  or  a  given  fixed  star,  was  John  Werner,  of 
Nuremberg,  whose  published  recommendations  of  this  method 
dates  as  early  as  1514.    Apian,  Repler,  and  other  Astrono- 
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mers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centnries,  recom- 
mended the  investigation  of  the  lunar  motions  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  this  time,  however,  no  instruments  had  heen 
constructed  by  which  small  angular  distances  could  be  meas- 
ured  with  sufficient  precision  to  render  this  mode  available  in 
practice.  But  the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the 
imperfections  of  the  lunar  theory  itself.  The  constant  danger 
to  which  property  and  life  were  exposed  in  the  prosecution 
of  long  voyages,  induced  enlightened  governments  to  offer 
large  rewards  for  the  construction  of  tables  representing  the 
moon's  place  in  the  heavens  with  such  accuracy  as  to  enable 
navigators  to  determine  their  longitude.  Philip  the  III.  of 
Spain,  in  1598,  promised  a  recompense  of  100,000  crowns ; 
the  Dutch  soon  after  proposed  a  reward  of  30,000  florins ;  in 
1714,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  passed  a  bill  granting 
20,000  pounds  as  a  compensation  to  the  person  who  should 
solve  this  difficult  and  important  problem.  Finally,  the  Ee- 
gent  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1716,  offered  100,000  francs  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  rewards,  the  high  distinction  to  be  won 
by  the  successful  competitor,  and  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  subject  itself,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  earnest  consid- 
eration of  Astronomers  and  Mathematicians.  Tobias  Mayer, 
of  Gottingen,  computed  the  first  tables  which  had  the  re- 
quired accuracy.  He  accordingly  sent  them  to  London, 
(1755,)  and  claimed  the  offered  prize.  They  were  submitted 
to  the  Astronomer  Boyal  to  be  examined,  and  compared  with 
observation.  This  was  a  work,  however,  requiring  consider- 
able time ;  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  young  Astron- 
omer, exhausted  by  intense  application,  died  before  the  decis- 
ion was  given  in  his  f^vor.  His  widow  received  a  part  of 
the  recompense  offered  by  Parliament — an  equal  part  being 
at  the  same  time  awarded  to  Euler,  to  whose  labors  Mayer 
had  been  largely  indebted.  D.  K. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  advertisements  in  this  No.  of 
the  Journal,  and  point  them  out  to  all  patrons  of  your  school, 
all  trustees,  and  all  directors.  Do  not  mope  along  without 
tools,  always.  If  a  trustee  needs  an  extra  No.  of  the  Journal 
to  study  the  advertisements,  send  for  one,  we  will  send  it 
gratis  in  all  such  cases. 
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[From  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal.] 

"SHOULD   THE    OFFICE    OF   SCHOOL   EXAMINER 
BE  CONFINED  TO  PRACTICAL  TEACHERS?" 


Mb.  Editor  : — By  yonr  permit  we  wish  to  occupy  a  small 
space  in  your  columns  on  this  subject.  On  first  thought,  it 
may  seem  that  such  articles  should  he  handed  to  the  "  School 
Journal,"  which  is  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  education. 
A  second  thought,  however,  assures  us  that  the  School  Jour- 
sal  reaches  only  a  small  part  of  that  class  of  community  for 
which  this  article  is  specially  designed,  viz :  boards  of  counly 
commissioners.  These  boards  are,  by  law,  entrusted  with  the 
appointment  of  county  examiners,  i.  e.,  examiners  of  teachers. 
Our  caption  is  taken  from  the  proceediugs  of  the  last  State 
meeting  of  the  teachers,  wherein  this  question  was  discussed. 
We  wish  to  offer  a  few  reasons  why  this  duty,  the  examina* 
tion  of  teachers,  should  in  the  general — indeed  with  but  the 
rarest  exceptions — be  confined  to  "practical  teachers."  1.  The 
custom  of  other  professions  says  it  should.  Lawyers,  when 
about  to  graduate  a  young  man,  or  class  of  young  men,  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  law,  do  not  call  in  a  committee  of 
deleters  upon  the  professional  attainments  of  these  youug  men. 
Medical  schools  do  not  call  a  committee  of  teachers  or  bankers 
to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  their  candidates  for 
diplomas ;  neither  do  theological  schools  call  a  committee  of 
editors  or  physicians.  No — each  of  these,  with  the  rarest 
exception,  calls  men  of  its  own  profession.  Why? — for  the 
plainest  of  all  reasons,  that  the  professional  knowledge  they 
possess,  or  at  least  are  presumed  to  possess,  peculiarly  fits 
them  to  judge  as  to  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  by 
others. 

Indeed  a  class  of  young  lawyers  or  physicians  would  regard 
it  as  a  farce,  perhaps  as  an  insult,  were  their  preceptors  to  tell 
them  they  could  receive  no  certificate  of  professional  standing 
until  they  were  examined  and  adjudged  worthy  by  a  com- 
mittee of  school  teachers.  Why  should  this  be  regarded  as 
a  farce  or  an  insult?  Is  it  because  these  teachers  are  not 
possessed  of  common  understanding,  or  because  th^y  are 
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uneducated?  No,  neither;  but  because  of  the  very  obvious 
and  sufficient  reason,  that  their  education  is  more  or  less  con- 
fined to  their  own  profession,  having  in  it  little  or  nothing 
common  to  the  profession  of  law.  This  reason  is  at  once 
clear  and,  we  presume,  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
legal  and  the  other  two  professions — ^medicine  and  theology. 
This  true,  why  should  not  the  same  obtain  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  ?  Yes,  we  say  why  ?  "Will  some  one  tell  us  why? 
If  no  one  gives  a  "why,"  we  shall  conclude  there  is  none, 
(for  the  present  we  can  see  none,)  and  hence  maintain  that 
the  custom  of  other  professions  should  be  the  custom  relative 
to  teachers,  viz:  that  teachers  should,  in  general,  be  the 
examiners  of  teachers.  Such,  we  think,  is  the  reason  custom 
offers  concerning  this  question. 

2.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  believed  that  mere  book 
knowledge  does  not  constitute  the  sole  qualification  of  the 
teacher.  (May  this  belief  soon  intensify  into  universal  con- 
viction.) The  other  element  that  is  becoming  to  be  believed 
a  part  of  qualification,  is  some  knowledge  of  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  Allowing  this  to  enter  as  an  element  of 
qualification,  and  consequently  a  subject  for  the  examiner's 
attention,  the  question  arises,  who  is  the  most  competent  to 
examine  the  teacher  concerning  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing? Is  it  the  man  who  knows  nothing  whatever  eocperiment- 
ally  concerning  this  qualification  f  Is  it  the  man  who  does 
not  emn  read  an  educational  journal  or  other  works  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  or  perhaps  does  not  attend  an 
institute  or  other  educational  association  once  in  five  years^ 
nor  even  visit  a  school  once  in  a  quarter?  The  answer 
is  dirept  and  unequivocal.  No !  And  it  is  passing  strange 
that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  various  county 
commissioners  throughout  the  State  to  make  so  generally 
such  appointments.  It  is  also  strange  that  teachers  of  public 
schools,  who  must  by  virtue  of  their  position  be  examined, 
have  never  raised  their  voices  against  such  a  course.  The 
question  then  recurs,  since  the  above  are  not  the  most  suitable, 
who  are?  The  answer,  we  think,  is  as  the  above,  plain  and 
unequivocal,  viz :  Teachers — teachers  of  experience,  zeal  and 
love  of  their  profession. 

To  elaborate  this  last  position  a  little  more  minutely,  we 
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maintain  that  the  examiner  who  looks  no  &rther  than  to  the 
mere  hook  learning  of  the  teacher,  bases  his  examination  on 
ioBnificient  groands,  hence  liable  at  any  time  to  issue  certifl* 
eates  nnjnst  to  the  teacher  and  community.  Sometimes  the 
candidate  for  examination  has  but  small  book  learning,  but 
large  experience  and  great  ^'aptness  to  teach;'*  hence  the 
decision  given  by  the  examiner,  who  looks  at  learning  only, 
wrongs  this  teacher,  and  through  him  community. 

Again,  the  examiner  will  meet  the  candidate  who  is  all 
learning,  knowing  everything  and  the  price  of  it,  so  &r  as 
that  can  be  learned  from  books;  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  &c.,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  I 
once  knew  one,  that  were  he  to  open  the  charged  batteries  of 
his  brain  upon  his  examiner,  he  would  think  that  all  of  Seba^- 
topol  had  opened  upon  him  at  once,  each  gun  being  charged 
with  roots  and  branches  of  half  the  sciences  of  earth.  And 
yet  that  man  was  unsuccessfbl  in  the  management  of  a  few 
dozen  students  in  an  humble  academy. 

Hence,  the  examiner  who  takes  note  of  book  learning  only, 
is  constantly  deciding  on  insufficient  grounds ;  and  this,  we 
daim,  is  the  condition  of  almost  every  examiner  who  has 
never  had  experience  as  a  teacher. 

This  article  being  already  too  long,  we  leave  this  subject 
for  conclusion  in  another.  Parent. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  COLLEGES. 


BY  EBV.  W.  M.  WIQHTMAN,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 


A  course  of  studies  is  to  be  determined,  of  necessity,  by 
die  great  ends  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  liberal  educa- 
tion. These  ei.ds,  it  is  agreed  by  universal  consent,  are  the 
harmonious  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  various 
mental  faculties,  and  the  training  of  them  to  habits  of  patient 
attention,  thorough  analysis,  methodical  progress,  and  ener- 
getic activity.     There  must  be  studies  adapted  to  an  earlier 
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as  well  as  a  later  period  of  mental  unfolding,  and  stndiea 
embracing  variety  and  compass  suited  to  the  several  mental 
lenities  and  susceptibilities;  studies  which  confer  direct 
advantages  by  enlarging  the  student's  field  of  knowledge, 
and  studies  which  are  mainly  valuable  in  their  remote  results, 
as  ministering  to  ulterior  progress. 

In  determining  these,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
must  be  considered  fixed  by  general  opinion  in  this  country : 

Ist.  Only  four  years  can  be  commanded  as  the  longest 
period  for  collegiate  education.  The  course  must  be  a  four 
year's  course,  to  be  begun  and  completed  within  these  limits 
of  time,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  subjects  embraced. 
To  add  even  one  more  year,  however  desirable,  seems  hope- 
less, in  a  country  so  proverbially /ost,  as  ours. 

2d.  A  large  majority  of  the  young  men  who  matriculate  at 
our  Colleges,  range  in  age  from  fifteen  years  and  upward. 

3d.  Of  those  applying  for  admission  as  under-graduates, 
many  are  imperfectly  prepared.  Some  have  not  studied  the 
requisite  amount  in  the  texts  preparatory  to  college  training; 
and  others,  if  they  have  reached  the  maximum  amount,  have 
yet  gone  over  their  preparatory  course  superficially.  Any 
proposed  curriculum  of  studies  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
conditioned  by  these  circumstances.  We  must  make  it  the 
best  we  can,  in  view  of  the  limits  within  which  we  are 
allowed  to  work. 

As  an  instrument  of  liberal  culture,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growing  mind,  and  indispensable  in  its  manifold  uses, 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  must  ever  hold  high  rank. 
These  languages  afford  the  best  means  of  attaining  an  accu- 
rate and  philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
universal  grammar.  They  furnish  better  facilities  for  learn- 
ing philology  than  our  own  language  can  pretend  to^  And 
when  the  connections  between  philology  as  thus  acquired, 
and  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  and  political  science  are 
considered ;  and  when,  moreover,  it  is  observed  that  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  so  admirably  suited  to  periods  of 
mental  development  prior  to  the  more  matured  powers  of 
judgment  and  analysis  demand  for  the  grasp  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  or  the  profounder  relations  of  metaphysics  and 
moral  science,  the  importance  of  this  element  in  a  course  of 
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study  is  abundantly  obvious.  These  languages,  also,  are  so 
perfect;  they  embody  such  admirable  models  for  taste,  in 
poetry,  history  and  eloquence ;  they  awaken  so  enthusiastic 
a  love  for  letters ;  they  connect  us  by  such  vital  bonds  with 
a  wonderfol  past  civilization ;  they  array  before  us  so  august 
a  procession  of  great  names,  that  scholarship  in  the  absence 
of  classical  learning  would  evidently  be  shorn  of  its  main 
strength  and  richness,  would  belie  its  very  name,  and  refuse 
the  "  golden  keys"  which  open  the  recesses  and  lay  bare  the 
stores  of  the  noblest  literature.  To  enfeeble  classical  studies 
would,  in  the  language  of  Cousin,  be  "an  act  of  barbarism, 
an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and,  in  a  certain  sort, 
the  crime  of  lese-humanity." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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DAlVIBIi  KIRK1¥<M>J>,    Editor. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  PKOBLEMS.— PKOBLEM  No.  124. 

If  the  matter  of  the  moon  were  equally  diffuped  over  the 
earth's  surface,  and  its  momentum  of  orbital  revolution  con- 
verted into  momentum  of  rotation^  in  what  time  would  the 
united  mass  revolve  on  its  axis  ? 

J.  B.  Henricks  writes,  "  As  the  answers  given  to  problem 
124  differ  widely,  and  but  one  solution  has  been  published,  I 
submit  the  following  upon  the  published  solution : 

"  Adopting  Mr.  Staff's  notation,  we  have  «r(5* — e^)  for  the 
area  of  the  ring  made  by  a  section  of  the  shell ;  but,  if  there 
were  no  objections  to  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Staff  has 
determined  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  shell,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  function  becomes  discontinuous 
when  oc=e,  and  therefore  the  resulting  expression  cannot  be 
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integrated  between  the  limits  x=o,  and  x=zSj  as  is  done  by 
Mr.  Staff.  Besides  this  objection,  however,  Mr.  Staff  has 
assumed  that  x  is  the  distance  of  the  element  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  has  mnltiplied  the  differential  of  the  shell  by 
its  distance  (or  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  distance)  instead 
of  the  square  of  the  distance,  as  he  should  have  done. 

*'  The  radius  of  gp*ation  of  the  shell,  when  the  earth  is 
assumed  to  be  a  sphere,  is  readily  found  to  be 


J 


'  =3242  miles,  instead  of  1000,  as  determined 


5  Is'^—e^) 
by  Mr.  Staff.    The  solution  contains  several  other  errors, 
some  of  which  are  probably  typographical." 

Me.  Hendrick's  Solution. 

Let  a  represent  the  earth's  equatorial  radius;  A,  its  princi- 
pal radius  of  gyration ;  6,  its  semipolar  axis  ;  m,  its  mass ;  v, 
its  angular  velocity ;  /i,  its  moment  of  inertia ;  and  /  its  mo- 
ment of  impelling  force  arising  from  its  motion  on  its  axis. 
Also  let  w'  represent  the  mass  of  the  moon ;  t/,  its  orbital 
velocity;  /  its  moment  of  impelling  force  arising  from  its 
orbital  velocity,  and  let  A  represent  the  mean  angle  which 
the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  makes  with  the  earth's  axis : 
and  let  a'  represent  the  equatorial  radius  of  a  spheroid  simi- 
lar to  the  earth  and  equal  to  the  combined  mass  of  earth  and 
moon;  A:',  its  principal  radius  of  gyration;  ft',  its  semipolar 
axis;  A',  its  moment  of  inertia,  and  i/  its  angular  velocity. 
Then  by  the  principles  of  mechanics  we  shall  have 

-4- w 

Also,  wo  have/=i7A,  h=mk^^  Tn^l-ra'^ft,  and  k^z=.\a^, 

.',f=-^^<va^b' (2) 

/'=mV  cos  A,  in'=^j^  m=:^j^ira^b^ 

,\f=z^Qicv'aHcQ^A (3) 

A'=(m+m')  k-\  (m+m')=4rta'^6',  k^^la^'K 

.'.N=j%Ka'^b^ (4) 

/+/'_ ffg^ft  (iV^'^+gg^'  ^Qs  A)  __aH  (yar+^^v^^A) 
•'• "  A^  —  ft^a'^V  ~"  0^6"'  • 

Putting  a=l,  and  t;=l,  we  find  ^^g^-^.  te=:  2732'^^®^= 
.917,    a'=1.004,    and    6'=1.00067,    consequently  v=--^= 

rofT^^*  and  the  required  time  is  23  hours  and  3  minutes, 
nearly. 
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PROBLEM  No.  136. 

A  cylindrical  tnbe,  of  uniform  diameter,  and  four  feet  long, 
closed  at  one  end,  is  introduced,  perpendicularly,  with  its 
open  end,  into  water,  till  its  lower  end  is  20  feet  below  the 
surface.  To  what  hlght  will  the  water  rise  in  the  tube? 
The  atmospheric  pressure  being  equal  to  34  feet  of  water. 

Solution. — By  Joel  E.  Hendricks. 

Let  a:=the  hight  to  which  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube, 
and  let  d  represent  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  df  its  density  within  the  tube,  when 
submerged  as  required :  then  is  the  elastic  force  of  ^=the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  34  feet  in  hight,  and  the  elastic 
force  of  d'  equal  the  weight  of  a  column  the  hight  of  which 
is  34+20 — x=b4: — x.  Therefore,  (by  Mariotte's  law,)  w© 
have  4 — x  :  4  :  :  d  :  d';  or,  4 — x  :  4  :  :  34  :  54 — x^  whence 
x^ — bSx= — 80,  and  x=lA2  feet,  nearly. 

PEOBLEM  No.  137. 

The  largest  equilateral  triangle  that  could  be  laid  off  in  a 
certain  circle  measured  from  a  point  within  the  triangle  to 
the  three  angles  severally,  18,  22,  and  32.  The  area  of  the 
circle  is  required. 

Solution.— By  F.  J.  V.  V. 

"With  the  three  given  lines,  18,  22,  and  32,  construct  a  tri- 
angle ABO,  in  which  AO=lS,  (75=22,  and  AB=32.  Upon 
the  side  AB  construct  an  equilateral  triangle  ABD,  then  draw 
the  diagonal  CD  of  the  parallelogram  ACBDy  which  is  equal 
to  one  side  of  the  inscribed  equilateral  triangle. 

Having  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  ABC,  we  find  CI>= 
39.62,  and  the  area=1643.84. 

PEOBLEM  No.  139. 

Suppose  three  equal  circular  bins  four  feet  high,  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  touch  externally  the  space  between  and  external 
to  them  at  the  center  to  contain  fifty  bushels.  What  is  the 
area  of  one  section  of  each  bin,  and  what  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  which  will  be  tangent  to  three  bins  when  placed 
together. 
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Solution.— By  F.  J.  V.  Y. 
Let  r=the  radius  of  the  bins ;  i?=the  radins  of  the  tangent 

circle,  then  r^v'3=-o" +2244,  ^^^^   which  we    have  r^= 

13891,  and  one  section  of  each  bin=7276.63  square  inches. 
By  connecting  the  centers  of  the  bins  an  equilateral  triangle 
is  formed,  one  side  of  which=2r^=223.6  inches.  If  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  center  of  the  tangent  circle  to  each  angle  of 
this  triangle,  it  will  be  divided  into  three  equal  isoscels  tri- 
angles, in  which  the  angles  and  one  side  are  known,  from 
which  we  find  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  tangent 
circle  to  the  center  of  the  bins=125.4  inches.  The  sum  of 
this  and  r=jB=243.2;  and  2RxS=S99.8  inches. 

PROBLEM  No.  150. 

Solve  the  four  equations  : 

(1 .)    x^y  8  +uxyz  +u"z'^=460. 
(2.)     ^(l+2xy^y^)=x. 

(4.)     v»+Ma2'2=5. 

Solution. — By  the  Editor. 
Equation  (2)  gives  x — y=  dbl,  whence  ==  db4  or  db3,  y= 
±3  or  ±4;  which  substituted  in  (1)  give  w^r^+12t^— 460= 
db  432  or  dtz  576. 

Representing  either  of  the  values  of  the  second  member  by 
a,  we  have  uz= — 6  db  v/(a+496)=2,  or  = — 14.  or  =one  of 
two  surds,  or  =  one  of  two  imaginary  values.    Hence  by  (4) 
we  have  u^=(p—u^2'^)=ly  or  =  —191,  &c. 
w:=l,  or  r,  or  r^ 

^^  -  ^i9i:  **'  -  vt9i;  ^^  - '"  ^/i9iT 

Or=:6,  or  rb,  or  r^6, 
In  which  r  is  one  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  unity,  and 
b  is  one  of  the  surd  or  imaginary  values  of  5 — w*^^.     Of  the 
24  values  of  a,  therefore,  one  is  real  and  entire,  7  are  real 
surds,  and  16  are  imaginary. 
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EMtorial   Miscellany- 


A  WORD  OF  CHEER. 


That  great  English  writer,  Dr.  Johneon,  has  very  justly  remarked 
that  "  the  highest  human  felicity  is  to  struggle  with  difficulties  and  to 
conquer  them ;  the  next  highest  is  to  struggle  and  deserve  to  conquer" 
The  latter  joy  has  already  been  the  rich  reward  of  the  live  teachers  of 
Indiana*    The  former  felicity  aioaiU  them. 

We  have  spent  almost  three  months  in  traveling  over  several  counties 
of  the  State,  and  we  return  home  very  greatly  encouraged,  rejoicing  in 
the  opening  prosperity  we  have  seen.  In  the  wake  of  material  progrees, 
we  behold  everywhere  the  evidence  of  a  strong  and  restless  desire  for 
the  attainment  of  something  more  than  merely  physical  comforts.  We 
are  certainly  advancing;  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  is  slowly  yet  surely 
taking  the  right  direction.  Young  men  with  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views  in  regard  to  that  great  element  either  of  State  or  local  pros- 
perity, free  education^  are  fast  coming  to  our  aid.  Thus  already,  after 
long  and  desperate  conflicts,  have  three  States  been  revolutionized  on 
this  subject)  by  the  rising  and  impetuous  tide  of  the  educated  youth  who 
gather  to  the  ballot  boxes,  from  year  to  year,  in  greatly  increasing  num- 
bers. What  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere,  can  be  done  here  as  well. 
There  are  many  cheering  tokens  to  show  that  the  advancing  stream  of 
life,  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  the  age,  bears  along  in  its  swelling 
current  victory  for  us  also.  We  have  already  frequently  alluded  to  the 
host  of  new  and  excellent  public  school  houses  built  during  the  last 
year.    Several  of  these  in  our  towns  are  superb. 

The  one  just  finished  at  Columbus  is  an  example.  It  was  built  en- 
tirely by  taxation ;  and  wonderful  to  tell,  this  tax,  heavy  to  a  degree, 
has  been  most  cheerfully,  almost  exultingly  paid.  The  building  is  of  the 
collegiate  gothic  style,  with  eleven  or  twelve  rooms,  and  must  have  cost 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  At  Evansville  one  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  very  considerably  greater,  for  the  use  of  the  graded  free  schools  of 
that  favored  city ;  and  anotiier  one  of  equal  value  and  magnificence  ia 
under  contract,  and  will  be  built  during  the  coming  summer  in  the  same 
town.  At  Fort  Wayne  there  are  two  graded  school  houses  which  coat 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars  each. 

We  intend  to  present  an  account  of  all  the  graded  public  schools  in 
the  State  in  a  future  number  of  the  Joumalj  with  the  names  of  the 
teachers  and  trosteea 
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We  know  that  the  demand  becomes  more  earnest  and  better  defined 
for  graded  free  schools  ten  months  in  the  year  in  all  oar  towns,  and  for 
a  regular  six  months'  free  school  in  all  the  rural  district&  Before  long 
this  demand  will  become  clamorous  and  irresistabla  The  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  order  of  things  is  more  palpable  from  day  to  day. 


INSTITUTE  MEETING  AT  AUBURN. 


Auburn,  November  2l8t}  1859. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  10.30  (Mr.  Royce  in  tlie  chair)  by  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  Wright 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Larimore,  James  Colgrove  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary. 

After  the  introductory  remarks  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Royce  ,in  which  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  Institute  was  clearly  set  forth,  Rev.  E.  Wright  ad- 
dressed the  Institute  on  the  importance  of  taking  notes,  and  benefits 
resulting  therefrom.  After  which  teachers  were  assigned  homes  during 
the  session. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  1.80  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSTON. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  1.30.  Time  from  1.30  to  2  occupied  by 
J.  Colgrove  on  Mental  Arithmetic;  from  2.05  to  2.35,  Mr.  E.  Wright 
on  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  sci- 
ence, the  lecturer  s  idea  of  presenting  the  subject  were  clearly  set  forth. 

The  Institute  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Royce 
presented  the  subject  of  Phonology,  practising  the  members  in  deep 
breathing.  Afler  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Mr.  Larimore  addressed  the 
Institute  on  the  subject  of  Physiology.  From  4  to  4.30  was  devoted  to 
general  business  and  criticisms,  after  which  the  Institute  adjourned  to 
meet  at  6.30  in  the  evening. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

Institute  met  at  6.30.    Mr.  C.  S.  Royce  entertained  the  Institute  for 

an  hour  with  a  very  appropriate  and  instructive  address  on  the  subject 

of  Moral  Culture  in  schools.    A  discussion  of  topics  in  the  address 

followed  in  which  Colgrove,  Hadsell,  and  Larimore  took  part 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

JAMES  COLGROVE,  Secretary. 


Auburn,  November  22d,  1859. 
Institute  called  to  order  at  8.45.    President  in  the  chair,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  read  by  Mr.  J.  Colgrove,  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Larimore. 
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On  motion  by  J.  Colgrove,  A.  Larimore,  H.  P.  Colgrove,  Miee  V. 
M.  Ward  were  appointed  Committee  of  Finance.  From  9  to  9.45  Mr. 
Boyce  on  the  subject  of  Elocution ;  want  for  reading  and  speaking  of  a 
clear  resolute  voice;  practice  on  the  three  varieties  of  breathing.  In- 
stitute took  a  recess  of  five  minutes.  After  which  Mr.  J.  Colgrove 
presented  the  subject  of  Geography  in  four  divisions.  Mathematical, 
Physical,  Phenominal  and  Political.  Distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
son  ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  He  explained  how  the  distance  was 
determined  by  a  diagram  on  the  black-board.  Inclination  of  axis,  illus- 
trated by  hat,  apple  and  ratan.  Recess.  From  10.25  to  10.55,  Written 
Arithmetic  by  Mr.  A.  Larimore;  he  explained  the  process  of  reading 
numbers  by  the  French  method ;  he  would  require  pupils  to  give  defini- 
tions accurate.  Institute  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes.  From  11  to 
11.45,  remarks  by  Mr.  Royce,  topic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
divided  as  follows:  1.  Preliminaries.  2.  Study.  3.  Recitation.  4. 
Government    From  11.45  to  12,  miscellaneous  business  and  criticima. 

Afler  which,  adjourned  to  1.30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Institute  was  called  to  order  at  1.30.  The  subject  of  Physiology  was 
not  taken  up  this  half  hour,  and  Mr.  Royce  occupied  the  time  with  re- 
marks on  Phonology.  From  2.05  to  2.35,  the  time  was  occupied  by 
James  Colgrove  on  Mental  Arithmetia  After  a  recess  of  five  minutes, 
on  motion  by  J.  S.  Casper,  45  minutes  was  devoted  to  Algebra,  the  ex- 
ercises conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Colgrove.  From  3.25  to  3.55,  remarks  by 
Mr.  Wright  on  the  subject  of  English  Grammar.  From  4  to  4.30,  Criti- 
cisms &c.    Mr.  J.  Colgrove  closed  the  scene  by  reading  a  love-letter. 

Adjourned  to  6.30  in  the  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Institute  met  at  6.30.  Mr.  Barrot  entertained  the  Institute  for 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  with  a  very  appropriate  and  instructive 
address  on  the  subject  of  Physiology.  A  discussion  of  topics  in  the 
address  followed,  in  which  J.  Colgrove,  A.  Larimore,  E.  Wright  and  C. 
S.  Royce  took  pari 

Institute  adjourned.  B.  A.  HADSELL,  Sec'y. 


Auburn,  November  23d,  1859. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  8.45.  President  in  the  chair.  Afler  call- 
ing the  roll,  mu3ic.  Scripture  read  by  Mr.  Royce,  and  prayer  by  Mr. 
Larimore. 

From  9  to  9.45,  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Royce  on  the  subject  of  Elocu- 
tion. After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  James  Colgrove  occupied  thirty 
minutes  with  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Geography.  Recess  occupied 
in  singing. 
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From  10.25  to  11.45,  time  employed  by  Mr.  Larimore,  topic,  Written 
Arithmetic.     Recess  of  five  minutes. 

From  11  to  11.45,  remarks  by  Mr.  Royce  on  the  subject  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  division  of  study  was  taken  up  and 
talked  about,  its  object,  4fec 

From  11.45  to  12,  criticisms  and  miscellaneous  business. 

On  motion,  Institute  adjourned  to  1  P.  M. 

AFTBRNOON   SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  1  o'clock.  Remarks  by  Messra  Larimore, 
McGanagal,  Hendricks  and  Colgrove.  Members  of  the  Institute  were 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  Institute. 

From  1.30  to  %  Mr.  J.  Colgrove  conducted  the  exercises,  topic,  Al- 
gebra. Institute  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Royce 
occupied  half  an  hour  on  the  subject  of  Phonology.  Recess  of  five 
minutes. 

From  2.40  to  3.20,  Mr.  J.  Colgrove  on  Mental  Arithmetic. 

From  3.25  to  4,  remarks  on  the  subject  of  English  Grammar  by  Mr. 
WrighL 

From  4  to  4.30,  time  devoted  to  criticisms. 

Institute  adjourned  to  6.30. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Institute  met  at  6.30.  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  others,  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  witli  a  suita- 
ble lecture  on  the  subject  of  Philosophy  of  Education  and  Progress. 

Discussion  of  topics  in  the  lecture  then  followed,  in  which  HendrickB, 
Barrot  and  Royce  took  part. 

On  motion,  Institute  adjourned.  B.  A.  HADSELL,  Sec*y. 


Auburn,  November  24th,  1859. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  8.45.  Mr.  Royce  in  the  chair.  Roll  called 
by  the  Secretary.     Scripture  read  and  prayer  by  Mr.  Larimore. 

From  9  to  9.45,  Mr.  Royce  occupied  the  time  with  remarks  and  prac- 
tice on  Elocution.     Institute  took  a  recess  of  Qy^  minutes. 

From  9.50  to  10.20,  Mr.  J.  Colgrove  made  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Descriptive  Geography. 

From  10.20  to  10.36,  remarks  by  Mrs.  L.  FQ,urot  were  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  remaining  ten  minutes  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  Colgrove  and 
Royce. 

On  motion,  Institute  adjourned  to  1.30. 

▲FTBRNOON    SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  1.30.  J.  Colgrove  improved  the  half  hoar, 
topic.  Mental  Arithmetic.     Recesa 
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From  2.05  to  2.35,  Boyce  conducted  the  exercises  on  the  snbject  of 
Phonology.    ReoesB  of  ^"vq  minutes. 

From  2.40  to  3.20,  time  occupied  by  J.  Golgrove  explaining  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  least  common  multiple,  also  finding  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

After  recess,  (on  account  of  ill  health  of  Mr.  Wright,)  J.  CoIegrov«, 
for  half  an  hour,  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  English  Qram- 
mar.    Institute  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

From  4  to  4.30,  criticisms  and  general  business,  after  which  the  In- 
ititute  adjourned  to  6.30  in  the  evening. 

EYENINQ    SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  6.30.  Prayer  by  Bev.  E.  Ward,  after  which 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  How  can  the  present  stagnant  condition  of 
our  common  schools  in  the  State  of  Indiana  be  improved?  in  which  J. 
Colegrove,  Dickenson,  Ward,  Badsell,  Wright,  Sport  and  Larimore  took 
part    Pieces  were  read  by  Boyce  and  Colegrove. 

On  motion,  adjourned.  B.  A.  HADSELL,  Sec*y. 


Auburn,  November  25th,  18691 

Institute  called  to  order  at  8.45.  Mr.  Royce  in  the  chair.  Roll  called 
by  the  Secretary.  Scripture  read  by  James  Colegrove,  and  prayer  by 
Larimore.  Institute  decided  to  have  Mental  Arithmetic  in  place  of 
Geography. 

From  9  to  9.45,  remarks  by  Royce  on  the  subject  of  Emphasia  R€>- 
eeas  of  five  minutes. 

From  9.50  to  10.20,  time  occupied  by  J.  Colegrove;  topic,  Mental 
Arithmetic;  Problems  solved  showing  the  connection  of  Arithmetw 
with  Algebra.  Royce  occupied  the  recess  by  telling  a  story  about  dog 
Bowser. 

From  11.30  to  11.55,  exercises  conducted  by  Larimore,  subject,  Bed- 
mal  Fractiona  After  five  minutes  recess,  forty-five  minutes  were  o^ 
canned  by  Royce,  stating  the  manner  and  object  of  recitation  in  common 
Bcboola     From  11.40  to  12,  criticisms. 

On  motion.  Institute  adjourned  to  1.30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  1.30.     Mr.  Larimore  in  the  chair. 
«  On  motion  of  J.  Col^rove,  Mr.  Morrison,  Miss  V.  M.  Ward,  Mrs.  JL 
Colegrove,  Miss  M.  E.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Dickenson  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  resolutions. 

From  1.60  to  2.20,  remarks  by  Royce  on  the  sounds  of  the  Englisll 
Language.    After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  J.  Colegrove  lectured  half 
an  hour  on  the  method  of  parsing.    Recess  occupied  in  proposing  and 
answering  queries. 
VOL.  5.- 
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From  3  to  4,  time  ooeupied  by  Boyce  with  a  rambling  talk  on  the 
subject  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Institute  took  a  recees  of 
five  minutes,  after  which  twenty  minutes  were  occupied  part  in  criti- 
eisms  and  part  in  miscellaneous  business. 

Committee  on  resolutions  made  a  partial  report,  after  discussion, 
returned  for  a  more  full  report 

On  motion,  Institute  adjourned.  B.  A.  HADSELL,  Sec'y. 


[From  the  Missouri  Educator.] 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  XTNITED  STATES. 


•  "A  very  lengthy  address  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  McCulloch,  before  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Fort  Wayne  last 
August,  and  published  in  part,  in  the  November  No.  of  the  Indiana 
School  Joumaly  and  to  be  continued,  is  worthy  of  universal  perusal.  It 
strikes  at  the  moral  or  rather  immoral  root  of  many  of  the  evils  which 
are  now  corroding  the  political  and  social  heart  of  the  American  people; 
and  suggests  some  very  sensible  remedial  agents.  We  wish  that  every- 
body could  read  it,  and  be  duly  profited  thereby;  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  would  exclude  from  the  Educator  the  variety  so  indispensable  to 
its  general  interest,  and  matter  of  special  local  interest,  we  would  cer- 
tainly present  it  to  our  readers.  Every  teacher,  and  every  citizen,  ear- 
nestly desiring  to  see  Americans  truly  Americanized;  (not  in  a  partj 
aense)  and  an  honest  and  earnest  heart  implanted  in  American  society, 
can  afford  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  ad- 
dress.    Its  subscription  price  is  only  $1  per  annum." 

The  hint  in  the  above  in  relation  to  the  Journal^  is  generous,  and  we 
are  obliged ;  but  all  that  is  said  about  the  address  is  simply  just 


THE  TWO  CANDIDATES. 


The  citizens  of  B.  had  become  pretty  well  convinced  that  if  they 
would  be  pure  of  having  a  good  school,  they  must  first  make  sure  of  a 
good  teacher ;  and  that  to  secure  a  good  teacher  they  must  ofier  good 
inducements — to  retain  him  they  must  treat  him  kindly  and  generously. 
They  had  tried  cheap  teachers  long  enough,  and  from  such  their  schools 
had  greatly  suffered.  The  old  motto,  ^'a  cheap  teacher  and  along 
term,"  had  lost  its  power,  and  a  new  one  had  taken  its  place,  which 
was,  '*the  best  teacher  is  not  too  good  for  us;  a  good  one  we  will  have 
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or  Done."  With  such  feeUngs  as  these  facts  indicate,  the  people  irere 
ready  for  right  action.  Thoagh  they  believed  in  uwn£t,  they  believed 
more  in  deeds.  Consequently  when  the  meeting  was  held  for  choice  of 
district  con^mittee,  all  felt  it  a  duty  to  go,  believing  that  the  first  steps 
was  as  important  as  any.  And  they  did  go.  The  school  house  was 
well  filled.  The  state  of  the  district  afiairs  was  freely  discussed,  and  a 
feeling  of  harmony  prevailed.  Mr.  Nason  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
district  committee.  He  had  several  children  to  be  educated,  and  he  had 
long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school  The  only  in- 
structions the  district  gave  to  Mr.  Nason  were,  ''to  hire  a  good  teacher 
and  pay  him  liberally,"  and  those  who  knew  Mr.  N.  deemed  it  super- 
flaous  even  to  do  thus  much,  for  he  not  only  possessed  zeal  in  school 
matters,  but  a  knowledge-tempered  zeal.  Two  prominent  candidates 
soon  applied  for  the  school.  Though  the  duty  of  examining  rested  with 
the  school  visitors,  Mr.  Nason  resolved  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a  private  examination  as  preparatory  to  the  more  decisive  one  be- 
fore the  board.  Accordingly  he  invited  the  two  candidates  to  call  upon 
him— each  at  an  hour  designated,  though  not  both  at  the  same  hour. 

The  first  was  Jonathan  Standstill.  He  calls  at  Mr.  Nason's,  enters, 
and  seating  himself,  with  hat  upon  his  head,  and  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth,  when  the  following  conversation  takes  place: 

Jonathan  S. — They  tell  me  you  are  the  new  committee  man,  and  I 
have  called  to  let  you  know  I  would  like  to  keep  your  school  this  term. 

Mr.  N. — ^Well,  we  wish  to  employ  a  good  teacher.  Have  you  taught 
before? 

J.  S. — O,  yes,  I've  teached  school  three  terms,  and  I  understand  the 
business.     1  can  whip  any  boy,  no  matter  how  big  he  i& 

Mr.  N. — ^Yes,  but  we  want  a  teacher  more  than  a  whipper.  Have 
you  ever  attended  a  Normal  School? 

J.  8. — No,  I  don't  believe  in  such  schoola  I  never  saw  one  and  1 
hope  I  never  shall  I  think  nat'ral  teachers  are  the  best,  and  I  an  «ne- 
of  that  dass. 

Mr.  N. — H|ive  you  ever  attended  a  Teachers'  Institute  or  a  Teachers* 
meeting? 

J.  S. — ^No,  and  I  never  intend  to.  If  I  can't  keep  school  without 
their  aid,  I'll  give  up  and  return  to  my  old  business  of  sawing  wood. 
They  may  do  well  enough  for  beginners,  but  they  wont  answer  ibr  me. 

Mr.  N. — ^Then  you  don't  believe  in  the  old  maxim>  ''never  too  old  to 
learn." 

J.  8. — ^Not  quite.  I  dont  want  to  hear  of  any  of  the  new  fiuigled 
notions 

Mr.  K. — Do  you  take  any  of  the  School  Joomals? 

J.  8. — Not  1. 1  have  no  dollar  to  throw  away  in  aach  trash*  Whtn,  I  get 
plenty  of  stories  about  nmrderj  love  and  shipmreckj  I  doa'l  want  to  see 
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any  of  your  Teachers'  Journals.  I  never  read  a  page  in  one  in  my  life, 
and  what  is  more  I  dont  mean  to. 

Mr.  N. — Do  you  own  or  read  any  works  on  education? 

J.  8. — No,  I  have  no  inclination  to  read  such  works,  ^f  you  want 
me  to  teach  your  school  I  am  ready  to  do  the  work  as  cheap  as  any  other 
man. 

Mr.  N. — I  am  not  prepared  to  employ  you  now.  If  I  should  decide 
to  need  your  valuable  services  I  will  employ  you. 

J.  S. — Well,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.     Exit 

Mr.  N. — (alone.)  Long  enough  have  we  suffered  from  such  teachers, 
and  I  am  truly  thankful  that  it  is  within  my  power  to  preserve  the  children 
from  another  specimen  of  the  same  class.  (Enter  Henry  Progress.) 
Good  evening  Mr.  Progress,  I  am  happy  to  see  you;  please  be  seated. 

Mr.  P. — Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  are  at  leisure  I  would  like  to  con- 
verse with  you  in  relation  to  your  school,  as  I  learn  you  are  in  want  of 
a  teacher. 

Mr.  N. — Perfectly  at  leisure  and  glad  to  see  you.  We  do  wish  to 
employ  a  teacher  if  we  can  find  one  of  the  right  stamp.  You  have  had 
some  experience,  I  think. 

H.  P. — Yes,  sir,  I  have  taught  three  winters. 

Mr.  N.— Are  you  pleased  with  the  work? — do  you  love  to  teach? 

H.  P. — I  have  been  much  pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I 
love  the  work. 

Mr.  K. — Do  you  feel  that  you  know  all  about  it,  and  that  you  have 
no  occasion  for  learning  more? 

n.  P. — 0,  no  sir;  I  feel  that  I  am  but  poorly  qualified — but  I  am 
daily  endeavoring  to  increase  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  N. — What  do  you  consider  some  of  the  sources  of  improvement? 

H.  P. — ^The  means  of  improvement  are  numerous.  They  who  will 
can  learn  from  many  sourcea  Good  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Meet- 
ings, Institutes,  &a,  afford  very  valuable  aid  to  teachers. 

Mr.  N. — But  don't  you  think  some  are  natural  teachers,  and  find 
such  helps  as  you  have  named  unneccessary?  % 

H.  P. — I  believe  that  some  naturally  possess  better  qualities  than 
others — but  I  also  feel  that  none  are  so  good  or  so  perfect  that  they  caa 
not  receive  benefit  from  the  sources  I  have  named.  I  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  such  aids,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  it 

Mr.  N. — What  do  you  think  of  teachers'  journals  and  works  on  edu- 
cation?   Are  they  of  any  service  to  teachers? 

H.  P. — I  think  highly  of  them.  They  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  me 
and  I  should  hardly  know  what  to  do  without  them.  My  belief  is  that  I 
can  get  some  good  from  all  educational  works  and  writings. 

Ifr.  N. — ^What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  teachers  influence , 
out  of  school?    What  should  be  his  habit«  and  example? 
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H.  P. — ^I  believe  that  the  teacher  may  and  should  labor  to  secure 
right  moral  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  and  that  he  should  ever 
strive  to  lead  them  to  do  right  from  high  and  honorable  motives.  I 
think  the  teacher  may  do  much  out  side  of  the  school  room.  But  his 
influence  will  not  amount  to  much  unless  his  own  actions  correspond 
with  the  tone  of  his  instruction  and  advice.  He  can  not,  with  any  hope  of 
SQCceas,  denounce  a  habit  indulged  by  his  pupils,  if  he  is  guilty  of  the 
same.  The  teacher  must  aim  to  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils  be- 
come. 

Mr.  N. — I  am  pleased  with  your  views  Mr.  P.  and  believe  they  are 
sound.     Would  you  like  to  take  our  school  this  season  ? 

H.  P. — I  should,  sir,  and  should  be  willing  to  pledge  my  best  endea 
Tors  to  keep  a  good  school. 

Mr.  N. — I  think  we  shall  be  glad  to  employ  you. 

H.  P. — ^Thank  you,  sir;  good  evening.     [Exit 

Mr.  X. — (alone.)  I  shall  feel  safe  in  committing  to  his  guardianship 
the  vouth  of  our  district — Conn,  Common  School  Journal. 
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The  China  Mission;  Embracing  a  History  of  the  various  Missions  of 
all  Denominations  among  the  Chinese,  with  biographical  sketches  of 
deceased  missionaries.  By  William  Dean,  D.  D.,  twenty  years  a  mis- 
nonary  to  China.     New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  schools,  literature,  printing,  cus- 
toms and  history  of  the  Chinese.  There  are  biographical  sketches  of 
about  fifty  individuals  engaged  in  the  missionary  labor  in  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Those  who  have  read  the  lives  of  the  Judsons  or  other  great  and  de- 
Toted  laborers  in  the  far  east,  will  enjoy  another  feast  in  perusing  this 
book ;  it  is  replete  with  incidents  of  deep  interest 

We  call  attention  to  the  new  and  full  advertisements  of  the  great 
dictionaries,  Webster's  and  Worcester's.  Read  the  testimony.  Many 
of  our  best  scholars  will  insist  on  having  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Una- 
bridged. What  a  noble  library  they  will  make  together.  What  count- 
less questions  could  be  referred  to  them. 

See  also  the  cut  of  the  Franklin  Globes,  and  the  Outline  Maps  of  0. 
D  Case  &  Co. 

We  are  agent  for  any  of  these. 
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"QET    THE   BEST/^ 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRID6ED    DICTIONARY. 

NEW    PICTORIAL    EDITION. 

1500    PICTORIAL.  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

9000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vooabulary. 

Table  of  SYNONYMS,  by  Prof.  Goodrioh. 

Table  giving  Pronunoiation  of  names  of  8000  distin- 
gushed  Persons  of  Modern  Times. 

Peculiar  use  of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Bible.  With 
other  new  features,  together  with  all  the  matter  of  preTious  editions. 

Becommendations  from  Presidents  of  Colleges. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Publishers  have  receiyed  flattering  testi- 
monials of  the  merits  of  this  edition  from  nearly  thirty  Presidents  of  fts 
many  of  the  leading  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  Among  them  are 
from  Presidents  Frelinghuysen  of  Rutgers,  Walker  of  Harvard,  Hopkins 
of  Williams,  Stearns  of  Amherst,  Cummings  of  Middletown,  Nottof  Union, 
Wa/land  of  Proyidence,  Jackson  of  Hobart,  Woods  of  Brunfwick,  Lord  of 
Dartmouth,  Pease  of  Burlington,  Ballou  of  Tufts,  Gale  of  Galesville,  Ci- 
ampi  of  Holy  Cross,  Murphy  of  Abingdon,  Labaree  of  Middlebury,  An- 
drews of  Marietta,  Fisher  of  Hamilton,  Read  of  Duntleff,  Sturtevant  of 
Illinois,  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  Collins  of  Pickinson,  Anderson  of  Roches- 
ter, &c.    In  them  are  expressions  like  the  following : 

"An  honor  to  American  science,  taste,  and  criticism."     "An  enduring 
Talue  and  authority."     "Neyer  found  auy  work  which  so  uniformly  satis- 
fied my  inquiries."     Has  ever  since  been  my  constant  companion  in  my 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  for  the  last  five  years  upon  the  bench.    I  have 
ever  found  it  a  safe  counselor,  and  an  indispensable  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  decision  of  cases."     "For  the  sake  of  my  country  and  the  Eng- 
lish language,  I  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  standard  excellence,  as  well  as 
celebrity,  your  Dictionary  has  attained.    It  is  a  work  for  the  present  and 
for  all   coming  time."     "Stands  unquestionably   pre-eminent."     "There 
seems  every  prospect  that  it  will  beceme  the  standard  book  for  this  coun- 
try, at  least,  if  not  for  England.    I  am  content  it  should  be  so."     "This 
truly  great  and  national  work."     "A  complete  apparatus  for  all  purposes 
of  reading  and  understanding  English  and  American  literature.    It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that  could  be  added,  to  fit  it  for  these 
ends."     "A  vast  treasury  of  knowledge,  the  whole  of  which  is  needed  by 
every  one  who  uses  the  English  language,  either  as  a  writer,  a  speaker,  or 
a  reader."  "Ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  American  house." 
"We  long  ago  accepted  Webster  as  the  tUmdard  in  our  college,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  every  term  strengthens  our  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
ehoice."     "So  long  as  you  continue  to  incorporate  all  the  improvements 
which  are  developed  in  the  science  of  lexicography,"  &c.,  &c. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  opinions  of  no  gentlemen  upon  such  a  subject  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  our 
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Selected  for  their  qualifioations  to  take  charge  of  the  eduoational  interestB 
of  the  oountry — ^more  especially  our  great  Common  School  System — 
watching  constantly  with  intelligent  scrutiny  every  influence  hearing  in 
this  direction.  Whose  opinions  can  be  more  yaluable,  therefore,  than 
thoeeof  such  gentlemen  as  to  the  English  Dictionary  best  fitted  by  its  Defini* 
tioBs,  Vocabudary;  Orthography,  Pronu notation,  Synonyms,  Illustrations, 
Tables,  and  other  features,  to  aid  in  mental  culture?  The  following,  from 
soeh  sources,  are  respectfully  submitted : 

[From  Hon.  R.  Kichardson,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Kentucky  ] 

Office  Supt.  Public  Ituiructum,  Frm^fort^  Ky.^  Jan.  19, 1860. 

No  lexicographer  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  knowledge  and  its 
diffusion  among  men,  as  Noah  Webster.  No  elaborate  work  of  the  kind, 
in  any  language,  has  ever  been  so  widely  distributed,  or  wrought  such 
good  results,  as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  I  shall  unhesitatingly 
recommend  these  works,  as,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the  be$t  seriu  of  Diciiotuh 
rie9  that  can  be  used  in  our  Common  Schools  in  Kentucky. 

[From  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction  for  Illinois.] 

SprmgJUld^  IlUnoia,  Jan.  23,  1860. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  haye  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  yery 
handsome  copy  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged  Quarto  Dictionry  I 
prise  it  highly,. and  to  its  rich  and  ample  pages  shall  often  resort  for  sup- 
plies of  ''English  Undefiled.'' 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations;  the  copious  table  of  synonyms;  the  large 
sddiiion  of  new  words;  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  distin- 
guished persons  of  modern  times,  are  among  the  new  features  which 
greatly  enhance  the  yalue  of  the  present  edition. 

To  millions  of  American  youth,  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been,  and  is, 
a  familiar  book — an  oracle  in  definitions — the  end  of  controversy  in  ol^- 
thography — the  "vade  mecum"  in  youthful  efforts  at  "composition." 

It  is  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union ;  welcomed  alike 
in  the  libraries  of  learning,  opulence  and  taste,  and  in  the  rude  cabin  of 
the  frontiersman. 

No  other  secular  book  is  so  universally  known,  so  canonized,  I  might 
almost  say,  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the 
American  JPeople. 

With  far  more  truth  than  the  illustrious  Roman  Poet  might  Noah  Web- 
ster have  exclaimed,  as  he  contemplated  this  great  achievment  of  his  long 
and  laborious  life:     ^^Ezegi  monumentum  are perennuu" 

It  is  a  work  of  which  any  man  or  nation  might  well  be  proud— a  mon- 
mnent  of  learning;  of  vast  and  varied  research;  of  patient  and  elaborate 
analysis ;  of  keen  and  accurate  discrimination — a  store-house  of  clear, 
sharp-cut,  comprehensive  definitions. 

It  may  not  be  absolutely  perfect;  the  eye  of  a  microscopic  criticism 
may  discover  here  and  there  a  defect  or  blemish.  What  then?  There  are 
spots  on  the  Sun  I 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  this  magnificent  work.  In  the  library 
of  every  scholar  it  will  he;  in  every  district-school  in  the  land  liougfU  to  be 

[From  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton,  State  Supt.  Publio  Instruction  for  Iowa.] 

Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edneation^  "I 
Dee  MoineSy  lowOj  Jan.  28,  1860.     / 

I  have  examined  the  Pictorial  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary, and  feel  constrained  to  say  that  it  greatly  surpasses  any  l^icon  of  the 
English  language  yet  presented  to  the  public 
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[From  H.  H.  Van  Dyokf  State  Snpt.  Public  InatraoUon  for  New  York.] 

Superintendent 9  Office^  Departnent  of  l^lie  /fw^mefum,  > 

Albany,  Fehruary  8,  1860.  / 
I  give  an  unhetitating  preference  to  Webster's  Unabridged  DiotionaTy, 
oirer  any  work  of  the  kind  with  whioh  I  am  acquainted.  The  copioasness 
of  its  definitions,  the  extent  to  which  it  embraces  the  terms  and  phrases 
employed  in  our  language — the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  as  displayed 
in  the  Pictorial  edition,  and  the  excellence  of  its  mechanical  exeoation 
justify  the  wide-spread  popularity  it  has  attained,  and  mark  it  as  the 
greatest  philological  work  of  the  century.  It  is  almost  uniYersally  re- 
cognised in  our  schools  as  the  standard  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

[From  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  Snpt.  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylyania.] 
Pennaylvania  Department  qf  FubUe  Schools,  JIarrisburgh,  Nov.  12,  2859. 
The  Pictorial  Illustrations,  with  the  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  other 
minor,  but  highly  valuable  improTements,  make  this  compendious  Tolume 
the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance, 
and  leares  nothing  more  to  be  desired  or  hoped  for  in  such  a  publication. 
It  will,  of  course,  command  universal  approval  and  patronage. 

[Prom  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Michigan.] 

Lansing,  June  80,  1859. 
I  know  not  how  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  valuable  and  beau- 
tiful features  added  to  the  great  national  work,  Webster's  Quarto  Die- 
tionary.  They  render  it  if  possible  still  more  worthy  of  the  proud  place 
it  occupies  as  the  great  standard  dictionary  of  our  good  English  language. 
I  say  standard,  for  while  a  few  scholars  and  others  here  and  there,  prefer 
other  dictionaries,  Webster's  is  beyond  dispute  the  book  of  the  people,  the 
common  standard  of  appeal  among  the  great  masses,  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, of  our  land. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME   OF  1,760  PAGES. 

Price   $6.5 O,         Sold   by   all    Booksellers* 
"OBV  VBB  BBSV."     OBV   IXnUBTBB.. 

W^*  Specimen  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by  mail  on  applica- 
tion. Feb.  Im. 

prpanfs  Commercial  CbUege, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Though  this  School  is  in  its  infancy,  itB  popularity  at  home  speaks  for 
itself-— for,  notwithstanding  the  tightness  of  the  times,  all  the  ciassee  are 
now  much  larger  than  at  any  former  period,  which  enables  us  to  employ 
the  very  best  Assistants  and  Lecturers.  Among  the  former  are  Pro&. 
Henkle,  Hall,  and  Schreader,  while  Lectures  on  Law  are  delivered 
weekly  by  Greo.  H.  Perrine  and  J.  G.  Woodberry,  Eeqa. 

The  Course  of  Studies  embraces  Book-Keeping,  by  Double  Entry,  aa 
applied  to  every  department  of  business;  Business  and  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship of  every  style,  Mercantile  Arithmetic,  Business  Correspondence, 
Detection  of  Counterfeit  Gold,  Silver,  and  Paper  Money,  with  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy^  Science  of  Accounts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Notes, 
Orders,  Laws  of  Agency,  Laws  of  Partnership,  and  contracts  in  general 
with  the  customs  of  trada 

l^^For  a  complete  Course,  requiring  from  10  to  16  weeks,  with  right 
of  reviewing  at  any  time,  payable  strictly  in  advance,  $25.00. 

TUOS.  J.  BRYAIVT,  PrincipaL 
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FACING  PACTS. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that,  more  than  any  other,  is  impress- 
ed upon  on  mind  when  we  look  npon  the  real  condition  of 
our  schools,  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the  positive,  and  in- 
dependent, and  certain  knowledge  acquired  by  our  pupils,  is 
below  the  usual  estimate  formed  of  it,  not  only  by  parents 
and  friends,  but  even  by  the  teachers  themselves.  In  other 
words,  oar  pupils  don't  know  as  much  as  they  have  the  credit 
of  knowing.  This  false  estimate  might  be  a  harmless,  as  well 
as  a  pleasing  delusion,  were  it  not  for  the  sad  consequences 
which  such  a  delusion  brings  upon  our  schools.  But,  before 
detailing  these  consequences,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  the 
causes. 

The  fact  that  our  pupils  have  acquired  less  than  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  know,  is  usually  attested  whenever  an 
intelligent  stranger  hears  a  class  recite;  whenever  a  pupil 
passes  from  one  school  and  joins  another ;  whenever  a  new 
teacher  enters  a  school-room ;  whenever  a  school  is  examined 
by  written  or  printed  questions,  not  made  by  the  teacher; 
whenever  a  boy,  taken  from  school,  attempts  to  apply  his 
knowledge  in  the  counting-room ;  whenever,  in  short,  any- 
thing occurs  to  disturb  the  routine  of  the  school-room,  or  to 
throw  the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  case  in  which  printed  questions  have  been  employed 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  a  school 
VOL.  V. — 6 
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of  higher  grade,  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  general  dia- 
appointment  at  the  result.  Such,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the 
testimony  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools 
of  the  State,  in  regard  to  examining  candidates  for  admission 
to  these  schools.  The  yery  pupils  who  have  just  participated 
in  a  successful  and  splendid  examination,  at  the  close  of  their 
former  school,  come,  loaded  with  the  praises  of  school  com- 
mittee and  friends,  to  be  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  their 
most  provoking  and  unaccountable  blunders  in  passing  the 
trying  ordeal  of  an  examination,  in  which  they  are  thrown 
back  upon  their  real  attainment  and  their  positive  and  inde- 
pendent knowledge, 

I  am  convinced  that  the  pride  of  the  community  would  be 
somewhat  wounded  if  the  plain  and  simple  facts,  in  the  case 
in  question,  could  be  brought  before  the  public. 

Secondly,  let  us  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this  over-estimate 
tf  the  acquirements  of  our  pupils. 

First,  the  interests  of  committees,  parents,  teachers,  pupils, 
all  combine  to  give  the  most  favorable  representation  of  the 
auccess  of  our  schools.  No  one  is  interested  on  the  other  side. 
Our  schools  are  general  objects  of  affection  and  pride.  Al- 
most no  one  is  willing  to  traduce  them.  They  are  justly  be- 
coming, more  and  more,  the  objects  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  man  who  loves  his  country  and  his  race.  The  whole 
tide  ot  interest  and  feeling  setting  thus  in  one  direction,  is  it 
strange  that  the  public  judgment  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  channel  of  sober  truth? 

Again,  the  routine  of  the  school-room  is  so  soon  learned  by 
the  intelligent  pupil,  that,  falling  into  the  line  of  march,  he 
appears  to  move  like  a  well  trained  soldier,  when  in  truth  he 
is  only  marching  as  he  does,  because  the  rest  do  the  same. 
He  soon  learns  the  teaoher*<«  kind  and  suggestive  tcay  of  put- 
ting questions.  He  soon  learns  that  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tions recur  from  day  to  day.  He  soon  perceives  that  the 
toacher*B  mind  runs  to-day  in  the  same  channel  in  which  it 
ran  yesterday,  and  thus  he  knows  what  to  anticipate,  and 
makes  the  supply  meet  the  demand.  I  have  heard  of  text- 
books, in  a  college,  in  the  margin  of  which  were  written,  by 
the  kind-hearted  student  who  used  the  book  in  the  preceding 
year,  friendly  hinti  to  bis  successor  in  ownership,  in  regard 
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to  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  professor.  One  nota 
may  read,  *'Here  comes  in  the  story  of  the  identity  of  a 
jack-knife."  Another  may  forewarn  himof  ^^theiaughabld 
accoant  of  the  man  who  didn't  believe  in  witches.*'  At  this 
last  point  the  roguish  fellow  circalates  a  note  in  his  clasdj 
asBortng  his  class-mates  of  what  is  coming,  and  urging  them* 
not  to  laugh.  In  due  order  the  story  is  told — ^the  professor 
18  in  his  best  humor,  he  knows  he  is  doing  finely,  and  shall 
bring  down  the  house.  He  prepares  to  join  in  the  fun,  throwi 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  gives  full  vent  to  his  feeling8| 
when,  lo,  the  very  rogues  who  almost  provoked  him  with 
deafening  applause  at  the  last  indifferent  story,  now  witness 
his  crowning  effort  without  the  slighest  emotion.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  the  professor,  like  too  many 
other  teachers,  had  traveled  so  long  in  the  same  track,  that 
his  students  knew  precisely  where  he  would  put  his  foot  down 
next,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  event. 

We  believe  that  teachers  are  not  generally  aware  how 
many  perfectly  needless  questions  they  ask, — needless,  be- 
cause their  pupils  have  long  since  heard  them  again  and 
again,  and  are  really  hungry  for  something  new.  We  have 
detected  ourselves,  we  confess,  in  wasting  our  time  in  asking 
questions  which  we  knew  our  pupils  could  answer,  and  in  re» 
ford  to  which  they  needed  no  more  instruction.  We  did  it 
from  habit.  We  forgot  the  past  for  a  time,  and  simply  re- 
peated the  past.  We  are  not  objecting  to  reviews,  but  w« 
limply  object  to  '^vain  repetitions,'' — to  that  listless  mode  of 
teaching  in  which  the  teacher  works  like  a  mule  in  a  mill, 
walking  the  same  unvarying  round,  day  after  day,  till  hitf 
pupils  learn  the  step  and  need  but  little  effort  to  keep  up  with 
their  instructor.  Such  a  teacher  is  not  himself  aware  how 
sadly  his  pupils  will  fail  when' thrown  upon  their  independent 
resources,  or  when  any  event  breaks  the  routine  of  the  school* 
room. 

Public  examinations  of  our  schools  often  delude  all  who 
witness  them.  Many  causes  then  conspire  to  tinge  every- 
thing with  the  brightest  colors.  The  teacher,  however  hon- 
est, then  feels  at  liberty  to  show  the  fairest  side  of  things^ 
Bm  reputation  is  at  stake.  His  school  is  to  be  compared  with 
others.    He  Can  hardly  feel  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  d^ 
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foctB  of  his  pupils.  He  is  loth  to  ask  questions  which  he  fears 
edn  not  be  answered.  He  does  not  belieye  it  his  duty  to  give 
prominence  to  his  poorest  scholars.  The  committee,  too, 
sympathize  with  the  school.  They  almost  always  flatter. 
JThey  sometimes  nearly  shock  us  with  praise  which  we  know 
to  be  undeserved.  But  the  spectators  who,  perhaps,  have  not 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  judge  correctly  for  themselves, 
believe  the  most  flattering  words  and  repeat  them  in  the 
neighborhood.  Thus  the  delusion  spreads,  till  the  commu- 
nity wonders  at  the  astonishing  progress  of  our  modem 
schools.  Old  people,  with  a  sigh,  lament  the  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  reared,  and  bless  their  stars  for  the  rich  and 
wonderful  advantages  which  their  descendants  are  permitted 
to  enjoy.  Far,  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  these  ad- 
vantages, which  we  know  are  great  and  precious;  we  only 
wish  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  grossly  over-estimating 
them. 

Again,  there  are  causes  of  a  more  latent  character,  which 
tend  to  delude  the  friends  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  the  real 
attainments  of  our  children.  Prompting  in  classes  is  an  evil, 
we  mistrust,  more  widely  spread  than  almost  any  one  is 
aware  of.  There  are  so  many  modes  of  prompting;  it  can  be 
done  so  silently,  that  it  is  a  shrewd  teacher  who  expels  the 
practice,  in  all  its  forms,  from  his  classes;  whilst  we  snspect 
there  are  not  a  few  teachers  whose  indifferent  pupils  often 
rely  almost  wholly  upon  their  more  intelligent  classmates,  in 
the  recitation  seats,  for  their  success  in  reciting.  We  have 
witnessed  a.  recitation  in  which  pupils  actually  kept  their 
books  open  before  them.  While  the  teacher  is,  perhaps,  dili- 
gently searching  for  a  new  question,  the  pupil  is  as  diligently- 
searching  for  the  answer.  Such  a  pupil  may  make  a  fine 
show  with  a  very  small  stock  of  knowledge.  We  might  also 
refer  to  the  great  amount  of  aid  which  pupils  derive,  espe* 
cially  in  the  mathematics  and  the  classics,  from  the  older  and 
more  advanced  schoolmates,  from  published  translations, 
fh>m  manuscripts  left  by  former  classes,  from  parents  and 
friends  at  home,  from  working  by  rules  which  are  not  under- 
stood, from  solving  problems  by  rote  or  imitation  of  some 
other  solution,  from  keys  and  notes,  from  almost  any  source 
except  original,   independent,  patient  thought.     All  these 
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aids  tend  to  give  too  flattering  an  aspect  to  the  condition  of 
a  school,  jwen  onr  colleges  are  not  free  from  these  evaisiona 
of  study  and  reflection.  Translations  battened  np  under  thi 
student's  coat, — leaves  torn  from  a  forbidden  work  and  in* 
corporated,  by  mucilage,  into  the  student's  text-book, — solu- 
tions of  problems,  or  leaves  from  the  Geometry  or  Calculus, 
appearing  just  at  the  right  time  through  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  anxious  student,  who  relies  for  suc- 
cess upon  his  friend  in  the  cellar;  artful,  cunning  devices, 
which  none  but  college  students  can  invent,  all  conduce  to 
set  off  a  class  with  borrowed  ornaments  and  to  varnish  ovet 
the  real  defects  which  a  want  of  study  and  thought  have  pro- 
duced. 

Lastly,  the  evils  of  over-estimating  the  actual  proficency 
of  our  schools,  are  so  obvious  that  we  need  only  refer  to 
them. 

jPVr^f,  and  most  patent^  is  the  evil  of  removing  pupils  from 
their  schools  to  places  of  business,  under  the  impression  that 
their  education  is  thoroughly  attained,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  as 
jfet  but  well  began.  This  evil  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  which 
our  schools  suffer,  and  it  will  not  be  suppressed  until  teach- 
ers and  committees  face  the  facts,  and  dare  to  disclose  the 
precise  truth.  Better  that  there  be  no  examinations  than 
that  the  community  should  be  deceived  and  deluded.  Better 
that  our  schools  should  lose  their  eclat,  than  that  our  children 
should  not  be  educated  to  think,  to  labor,  to  rely  upon  their 
own  intellectual  powers.  If  the  parents  of  our  pupils  knew 
just  how  poorly  and  how  well  their  children  were  educated, 
they  would  oflen  allow  them  to  remain  longer  in  our  schools. 
We  should  then  have  more  classes  than  we  now  have  which 
would  not  need  to  be  lifted  along  by  the  toilsome  labor  of  the 
toacher.  We  openly  confess  it,  more  than  half  of  our  own 
pupils  are  wading  in  water  that  is  too  deep  for  them.  They 
have  entered  our  school  too  early  by  a  full  year.  They  are 
studying  Algebra,  for  example,  but  do  not  well  comprehend 
Arithmetic.  To  apply  the  whip  of  reproof,  or  the  spur  of 
ambition,  is  of  little  service;  the  real  difficulty  is  that  they 
cannot  draw  the  load.  They  have  not  thought  enough.  They 
leel  their  need,  and  grope  about  for  aid.  We  repeat  it;  this 
is  only  true  of  a  part  of  our  pupils,  but  thib  part  is  fkr  too 
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large.  We  are  mortiiied  at  the  small  number  of  our  pupila 
|Fho  master  the  more  difficalt  parts  of  our  course  of  study  by 
relying  on  their  own  powers.  Under  a  false  notion  of  their 
real  attainments,  these  pupils  have  been  urged  along,  almoat 
always  pursuing  some  study  which  is  too  difficult  for  them, 
almost  never  experiencing  the  delight  of  having  done  one 
jkard  thing,  of  having  solved  one  real  difficulty,  without  help. 
The  evil  in  question  is,  we  fear,  increasing.  The  time,  for- 
sooth, is  approaching  when  new  modes  of  instruction  and 
Improvements  in  our  school  books  shall  be  such  that  our  chil- 
dren will  be  educated  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  now,  and 
almost  without  the  labor  of  thought.  The  time  of  going 
afoot  shall  cease,  and  every  boy  shaU  ride;  the  text-book 
ifaall  be  his  coach  and  the  teacher  his  horse. 

Other  evils  might  be  mentioned, — evils  to  the  health  of 
mind  and  body,  arising  from  advancing  pupils  to  higher 
ptudies  before  they  are  mentally  or  physically  able  to  pursue 
tfiem;  evils  to  the  moral  nature,  by  pretending  to  know  more 
^an  one  does  know;  evils  to  intellectual  habits,  by  early  in- 
dulging the  mind  in  superficial  modes  of  study;  evils  to  char- 
acter, by  cultivating,  in  youth,  the  habit  of  dependence  upon 
pthers  for  aid,  and  thus  failing  to  secure  that  true  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  self-reliance,  which  are  worth  more  to  a 
inan  than  all  that  he  can  borrow  from  all  the  libraries  in  the 
world.  We  view  with  pleasure  the  pride  with  which  the 
eommunity  looks  upon  our  schools ;  but,  in  order  to  warrant 
(hat  pride,  let  us  not  be  false  to  fidelity  nor  conceal  the  truth. 
If  the  parents  are  deceived,  it  is  our  duty  to  undeceive  them. 
If  our  pupils  are  not  as  proficient  as  they  are  thought  to  be, 
it  is  our  duty  to  face  the  facts  and  let  the  trath  be  known. 
No  permanent  advantage  can  come  from  concealment  of  the 
truth.  But  when  the  truth  is  fhlly  known  and  embraced  by 
the  community,  a  better  era,  for  the  faithful  teacher,  will 
have  come.  Our  labors  will  be  more  satisfactory,  because 
our  pupils  will  be  pursuing  only  those  studies  which  they 
are  oapable  of  comprehending.    Our  schools  will  be  elevated 

n  character,  because  our  best  scholars  will  remain  longer 
under  our  tuition.  Instead  of  infants,  we  shall  teach  boys 
and  girls;  instead  of  small  boys  and  girls,  our  "back  seats** 

will  be  filled  with  young  men  and  youag  women.    Fiction 


will  gitre  place  to  &ct;  pretence,  to  knowledge;  translatUNi. 
and  keys,  to  the  text  and  blackboard ;  and  glorification  a«l 
eclat,  to  snceesBfbl  labor,  and  8ob«r  aatiefiEMtion  and  content. 
-^MassaehMsetts  Teacher. 
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A  COUBSB  OP  STUDY  FOE  COLLEGES. 
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In  connection  with  the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Plato,  of 
ThncydidcB,  Aeechjlos  and  Demosthenes,  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  may  advantageously  furnish  a 
weekly  recitation,  on  Monday  morning,  throughont  the  wholie 
course.  The  narratiye,  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Ooo- 
pel,  are  thus  brought  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  studedt,  in 
the  original  language  of  the  Christian  records ;  and  oppor- 
tanity  is  fhrnished  to  the  Professor  for  inculcating,  not  only 
the  principles  of  sacred  criticism,  but  of  presenting  and 
enforcing  the  vital  truths  of  that  system  which  is  the  crown 
and  glory  of  all  science,  the  rule  of  all  duty,  the  standard  ol 
all  excellence,  while  it  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  human 
hope. 

As  an  educational  instrument,  the  Study  of  Mathematioa, 
the  most  ancient  of  sciences,  has  always  been  considered 
worthy  of  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  circle  of  liberal  studies 
pursued  at  College.  This  science  has  for  its  object  the  deter^ 
mination  of  unknown  magnitudes  by  their  relation  to  known 
magnitudes.  It  is  divided  into  two  fundamental  branchea — 
abstract  Mathematics  and  concrete*  The  former  is  purely 
logical  or  rational ;  the  latter,  phenominal  or  experimental. 
The  one  embraces  Analysis  or  the  Calculous,  the  other,  Geo- 
metry and  Mechanics.  Proficiency  in  studies  of  this  class 
can  be  attained  only  by  fixed  and  protracted  attention ;  th^ 
form,  therefore,  an  important  discipline  fi>r  the  mental  powers; 
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and  train  into  strength  the  habits  of  comparison,  judgment 
and  method. 

The  Physical  Seiences,  with  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
a  competent  demonstrator  and  an  apparatus  sufficient  for 
experiments,  present  an  attractive  and  not  very  difficult 
range  of  studies.  They  appeal  to  the  perception  more  than 
the  intellect ;  and  being  presented  mainly  in  external  exhibi- 
tion, they  demand  less  concentrated  attention  of  the  specula- 
tive reason.  While,  therefore,  they  may  be  considered  as 
unequal  in  value  to  dialectical  and  metaphysical  studies,  as 
instruments  of  rigorous  mental  exereise,  and  powerful  effort 
of  concentrated  thought,  they  nevertheless  furimm,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  important  information  to  be  derived  Trom  their 
several  departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  His- 
tory, an  agreeable  variety  to  the  mental  exercises  in  the  col- 
legial  cycle  of  instruction. 

Hidtory,  ancient  and  modem,  should  be  studied  at  least  in 
outline.  The  field,  however,  is  large,  and  the  time  that  can 
be  spared  to  this  branch  of  study  is  necessarily  limited.  The 
attempt  to  compass  the  whole  ground,  so  as  to  obtain  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  History,  must,  of  necessity,  be  hopeless. 
It  would  require  years  of  study  to  accomplish  this.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  omit  History  as  a  formal  study,  from  a  colle^ 
curriculum,  would  be  as  injudicious  as  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  most  that  seems  to  be  practical  under  the  problem  pro- 
posed to  us,  is  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  General  History, 
uniting  with  the  narrative  a  comprehensive  view  ot  its  philo- 
sophy ;  and  then  to  select  some  important  section  of  History, 
for  special  consideration  and  study ;  Greece,  for  example,  or 
ancient,  and  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  modern  history;  and  make  the  study 
thorough.  On  this  plan,  even  with  one  recitation  a  week, 
during  the  four  years,  where  more  time  cannot  be  commanded, 
much  may  be  done. 

Political  Economy  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  student  a 
range  of  subjects  which  every  educated  man,  at  the  present 
day,  must  be  supposed  to  have  investigated.  The  principles 
of  production,  exchange  and  distribution,  which  Political 
Economy  classifies  and  explains,  make  up  a  system  well 
worthy  of  study  both  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  &cts 
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and  the  breadth  of  its  generalizstionB,  as  well  as  the  methodi- 
cal arrangement  of  its  several  parts. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  should,  of  coarse,  form  part 
of  the  scholastic  exercises  of  every  Institution  of  learning 
which  aims  at  thorough  education  as  the  preparation  of  man 
for  the  great  duties  of  the  citizen,  in  a  Christian  country,  and 
for  his  final  destiny  in  the  life  to  come. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  and  is 
distinguished  from  Psychology,  the  science  of  actual  exist- 
ence. As  a  formal  science,  it  is  best  studied  in  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  its  founder.  But  the  ablest  logician  of  our  time, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  under- 
stand Aristotle,  in  any  of  his  works,  he  myst  be  understood 
in  all ;  and  to  be  understood  in  all,  he  must  be  long  and 
patiently  studied  by  a  mind  disciplined  to  speculation,  and 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Coleridge  thinks  it  inconceivable  how  any  one  can,  by 
any  spinning,  make  out  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  pages  about 
Byllogistic  Logic ;  and  roundly  asserts  that  all  those  obscure 
forms  of  syllogisms  are  one-half  pure  sophisms,  and  the  other 
half  mere  forms  of  Ehetoric.  What  is  essentially  valuable 
in  the  science  may,  perhaps,  be  acquired  by  a  much  more 
compendious  process  than  the  mastery  of  the  Organon. 

In  a  complete  course  of  instruction,  the  department  of 
Bhetoric  holds  a  deservedly  high  position.  The  study  of 
those  principles  which  form  a  standard  of  taste,  is  well  fitted 
to  develop  and  exercise  the  powei*s  of  discrimination,  to  give 
scope  to  a  maturing  judgment,  as  well  as  a  quick  imagination, 
and  to  suppl}^  what  Lord  £ames  calls  "the  middle  link  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain." 

Moral  Science  combines  and  classifies  the  principles  which 
make  up  the  Philosophy  of  Duty.  Its  purpose  is  to  answer 
the  question — ^^tcfiat  ought  to  bef"  by  ascertaining  the  deter- 
mining principle  which  binds  all  ethical  elements  into  a  sys- 
tem. On  its  field  of  speculation  arise  "  the  august  and  sound 
landmarks  that  stand  conspicuous  along  the  frontier  between 
Bight  and  Wrong." 

Mental  Science  presents  two  methods  of  studying  the  hu- 
man mind:  1st,  in  the  light  of  pure  science,  which  explains 
all  mental  phenomena  by  what  Kant  calls  necessary  and 
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universal  Ideaa,  and  lays  down  those  great  conditions  which 
determine  that  the  feats  of  mental  activity  must  be  so--or  2d, 
by  the  Empirical  method,  that  namely,  which  goes  to  con- 
sciousness and  experience  for  the  facts  of  our  inner  nature; 
builds  up  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  thus 
found ;  and  thus,  a  posteriori  expounds  the  faculties  and  flinc- 
tions  of  the  mind.  These  researches  into  the  region  of  the 
subjection,  and  in  addition,  the  examinations  of  the  problems 
which  relate  to  the  objection,  ending  in  the  absolute,  consti- 
tutes the  higher  Metaphysics.  It  is  obvious  that  a  spread 
and  maturity  of  mind  not  to  be  looked  for  in  youth «  and  a 
length  of  time  not  to  be  commanded  in  the  period  of  formal 
education,  are  required  for  the  full  prosecution  of  inquiries  so 
profound  and  vast,  not  to  say  illimitable,  as  those  of  the 
higher  Metaphysics.  But  studies  of  this  class,  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  to  follow  them  in  a  college  course,  awaken  and 
§ timulate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  develop 
its  noblest  powers  and  capacities  of  speculation. 

Original  Compositions.  These  exercises  should  be  required 
every  two  weeks,  throughout  the  course.  That  they  may  be- 
come most  profitable  as  means  of  improvement  in  thinking 
and  style,  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  subjects; 
then,  each  composition  should  be  examined  and  criticised  by 
the  proper  officer,  and,  after  being  returned  to  the  writer, 
should  be  read  by  him  before  the  class.  The  course  adopted 
by  Br.  Arnold,  the  prince  of  schoolmasters,  is  suggestive. 
'^  He  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original  compositions,  bat 
endeavored  so  to  choose  the  subjects  of  exercises  as  to  oblige 
bis  students  to  read  and  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves. 
He  dealt  at  once  the  death  blow  to  themes  (as  he  expresses  it) 
on  *  Virtus  est  bona  res,'  and  gave  instead,  historical  or  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  imaginary  sketches  or  letters,  etymo- 
logical accounts  of  words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  relig- 
ious or  moral  subjects  in  such  a  form  as  awakened  a  new  and 
real  interest  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  not  simply,  ^carpe  diem^' 
or  'procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time;'  but  'carpere  diem 
jubent  Epicurei,  jubet  hoc  idem  Christus.*" 

A  course  of  College  Studies,  then,  should  embrace  the  fore- 
going subjects,  if  we  wish  to  secure  what  liberal  educational 
culture  mainly  aims  at — the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
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fiioalties  into  a  well-poised  and  vigorously' trained  intellectual 
character — not  furnished,  indeed,  with  all  possible  knowledge, 
least  of  all,  with  a  conceit  of  such  an  achievement,  but  awake 
action,  and  brace  for  professional  studies,  and  for  the  grave 
and  manly  duties  of  active  life.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
a  four  years'  course  being  taken  as  the  maximum  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  scholastic  training  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  it  is  far 
better  to  do  thoroughly  what  can  be  accomplished  by  three  daily 
recitations,  than  attempt  an  expansion  of  the  circle  of  studies  at 
the  risk  of  superficial  attainments ^and  imperfect  training.  A 
high  authority  has  said,  tha^it  is  far  more  improving  to  read 
one  good  book  ten  minutes,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once, 
and  ^^non  multa  sed  multttm" — little  perhaps,  but  accurate,  baa 
from  ancient  times,  obtained  the  authority  of  an  axiom  in 
education,  from  all  who  had  title  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  To  learn  how  to  study,  and  to  acquire  the  mental 
habit  of  going  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  whatever  may  be  taken 
in  hand,  is  far  more  advantageous  to  the  student,  than  a  thou- 
sand showy  but  superficial  accomplishments.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  large  additions  might  be  made  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies.  Modern  Languages,  especially  French  and 
German,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  the  like, 
might  be  incorporated;  and  additional  Professors  employed. 
But,  instead  of  improving  the  system  of  college  education,  we 
are  only  working  to  its  detriment,  unless,  with  expanding 
studies,  we  could  expand  the  time  spent  at  College.  The 
attempt  to  teach  everything — the  omne  scibile — will  be  apt  to 
end  in  teaching  nothing  properly.  '^When  the  time  and 
capacity  of  the  student,"  says  Br.  Olin,  ^^  are  already  sufQ[> 
ciently  taxed,  it  is  manifest  that,  without  some  miraculous 
endowment,  he  can  only  learn  a  new  science  by  neglecting 
an  old  one.  The  industry  which  was  profitably  directed  to  a 
few,  may  be  divided  among  a  multitude  of  objects,  but  it  will 
incur  the  inevitable  penalty  of  fitful  and  dissipated  intellect- 
ual execution — superficial  attainments,  and  vicious  intellect- 
ual habits." 

A  firm  resistance  should  be  made,  then,  alike  against  the 
utilitarian  tendency  which  would  discard  from  a  course  of 
study,  branches  which,  apparently,  in  vulgar  esteem,  have  no 
marketable  value;  and  the  plausibilities  of  a  proposed  at- 
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tempt  to  compass  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge,  but  (loomed 
to  end  in  learned  ignorance. 

The  policy  commonly  adopted  in  American  Oolleges,  of 
hearing  recitations,  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  preferable 
to  that  of  delivering  lectures,  when  we  consider  the  average 
age  and  disposition  of  students,  and  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing them  regularly  at  work.  On  suitable  occasions  a  lecture 
ma)'^  be  advantageously  worked  in ;  as,  for  example,  in  His- 
tory, a  lecture  made  up  of  biographical  sketches,  important 
documents  not  found  in  common  books,  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, and  the  like,  may,  now  and  then,  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  that  branch  of  study;  or,  in  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  a  brief  historical  outline  of  systems,  and  distin- 
guished leaders,  may  suggest  important  views  to  a  class,  and 
give  a  new  spnng  to  the  researches  of  students.  But  the 
lecture  must  not  be  understood  to  supplant  the  text-book  and 
the  careful  regular  preparation  for  the  recitation  room. 

The  best  mode  of  hearing  a  recitation  in  the  higher  branches 
of  English  Literature  or  Philosophy,  dispenses  with  the  plan 
of  asking  questions,  except  by  way  of  deducing  principles  or 
conclusions  fi*om  the  text,  or  suggesting  and  answering  diffi- 
culties. This  course  demands,  indeed,  a  thorough  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  embracing,  especially,  such  an 
analysis  of  the  principles,  as  will  impress  them  in  a  clear 
order  upon  the  memory,  and  enable  him,  without  the  aid  of 
leading  questions  from  the  officer,  to  deliver  in  his  own  lan- 
guage an  intelligent  and  satisfactory  statement  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  lesson.  This  not  only  strengthens  the  habit 
of  close  and  accurate  analysis,  and  the  grasp  of  association, 
but  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  extemporaneous  composition. 
It  promotes  readiness  in  thought  and  fluency  in  utterance; 
and,  in  connection  with  reviews  of  what  has  been  recently 
gone  over,  gives  a  mastery  over  the  text  vastly  superior  to 
what  is  commonly  attained  in  the  usual  method  of  prepara- 
tion and  recitation. 

The  Colleges  which  the  urgent  wants  of  our  peculiar  and 
teeming  population  have  called  into  existence,  are  bound 
by  every  conceivable  consideration  to  do  their  work  thor- 
oughly. Their  character,  their  worthiness  of  patronage, 
their  perpetuity  and  success,  must  depend  upon  the  culture 
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and  flcholarsbip  of  their  Alumni.  Let  them  disdain  all  ad 
captandum  pretenses  to  do  more  than  can  be  done  well,  in 
securing  the  prime  end  of  collegiate  education — thorough 
mental  training.  Let  ihem  occupy  the  conservative  ground, 
and  hold  fast  to  the  same  maxims  of  philosophy  and  experi- 
ence which  undsrlie  the  teacher's  vocation.  Let  them  strike 
bravely  for  the  cardinal  principle,  the  beau  ideal  of  liberal 
education— exact  scholarship,  mental  power  trained  to  its 
highest  capabilities,  a  many-sided  symmetrical  character,  fnll 
of  energy,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  beauUful,  the  true, 
the  right,  and  the  good;  and  rea^y  for  duty  in  the  science 
of  man,  and  to  the  glory  of  God. — Educational  MeposUory. 


THE  FEMALE  TEACHER. 


If  ever  I  envied  mortal  being  upon  earth,  it  was  not  the 
queen  with  realms  belting  the  globe,  to  whom  the  mightiest 
of  earth's  lords  were  proud  to  pay  their  homage;  but  it  was 
the  devoted,  modest  female  teacher,  conscious  only  of  her 
duties,  unconscious  of  ambition  or  of  earthly  reward.  The 
scene  of  her  labors  may  be  some  obscure  rural  district;  the 
spot  where  she  gathers  her  little  flock  some  unsightly  corner 
between  public  roads,  swept  by  the  bleak  winds  of  winter, 
and  scorched  to  barrenness  by  summer's  suns;  her  house 
weather  beaten,  unshaded  by  a  tree,  unsheltered  from  the 
storm,  open  to  noise  and  dust,  and  gaze  of  passing  travelers; 
yet  there  uncheered  by  the  recognition  of  the  outward  world, 
her  fidelity  equally  unrequited  by  the  sympathies  or  by  the 
gains  of  men,  there  she  opens  upon  earth  once  more  a  para- 
dise of  light  and  love.  There,  day  by  day,  she  gathers  her 
little  group  around  her,  and  hovers  proteetingly  over  them, 
while  all  their  little  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys,  and  sorrows 
nestle  beneath  her  wings — to  them  the  dove  of  the  holy  spirit. 
There,  daily  on  the  altar  of  young  and  guileless  hearts,  she 
kindles  and  burns  the  choicest  incense  that  ever  rises  from 
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earth,  as  a  sweet  smelling  savor  to  God.  There  she  spreads 
the  daily  repast  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  on  which  their 
young  souls  grow  strong;  and  the  guests  at  that  banquet  long 
to  partake  of  it  again.  There  the  duties  of  the  little  realm 
shadow  forth  the  great  duties  of  life — peace,  truth,  honesty, 
honor,  benevolence,  forgiveness;  and  as  they  behold  these 
more  through  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  than  through  the 
policies  and  econinms  of  men,  their  hearts  are  purged  as  with 
hyssop  and  become  clean. 

Unprotected  seems  her  rude  domain,  yet  so  high  does  she 
build  a  wall  around  it  of  truth  in  things  seen,  foith  in  things 
unseen,  that  the  satans  of  temptation  rage  without,  but  can 
not  break  through  nor  over  leap  it.  So  cheerless,  so  affront- 
ive  to  taste  and  every  sense  of  beauty — ^you  would  not  believe 
it,  yet  she  makes  this  rude  spot  a  fortress  and  stronghold,  and 
an  armory  of  God,  and  out  of  it  shall  go  forth  great  icono- 
clasts— the  breakers  of  the  idols  of  men — beneath  whose 
blows  mosque  and  pagoda  and  heathen  temple  shall  go  down. 
From  beneath  the  gentle  covering  of  her  wing  shall  go  forth 
the  thunder-bearers,  with  the  bolt  and  flame  of  eloquence  to 
rend  and  consume  the  organized  and  deep-seated  oppressions 
of  man,  the  profligacies  and  briberies  of  capitals  and  courts; 
the  robberies  of  nations,  whether  it  be  Poland  or  Hungary, 
l£exico  or  Cuba;  the  lusts  of  men,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Utah; 
the  bondage  of  men,  serf,  sepoy,  or  slave;  the  appetites  of 
men  in  intemperance,  or  the  ambitions  of  men  in  war.  There, 
too,  shall  go  forth  sweet  angels  of  mercy  to  undemonize  the 
hearts,  to  restore  the  sanity,  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  men — 
the  Mrs.  Fry's,  the  Miss  Dixes,  the  Florence  Nightengales. 
Christ's  lessons  were  all  lessons  of  purity,  faith,  benevolence; 
but  they  never  sounded  so  beautifully,  they  never  touched  so 
divinely,  as  when  spoken  by  the  voice  and  ministered  by  the 
hand  of  woman.  Again,  I  say,  if  ever  I  envied  mortal  being 
upon  earth,  it  was  not  the  queen  with  realms  belting  the 
globe,  to  whom  the  mightest  of  earth's  lords  were  proud  to 
pay  their  homi^e;  but  it  was  the  devoted,  modest  fbmale 
teacher,  conscious  only  of  her  duties,  unconscious  of  ambition 
or  earthly  reward.  HOBACB  MANN. 
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The  season  is  near  at  hand  when  a  new  term  of  schools  will 
commence,  and  when  many  for  the  first  time  will  enter  upon 
the  hasiness  of  teaching.  Others  will  change  their  location 
and  begin  their  labors  in  a  new  field.  To  a  beginner  in  this 
work,  or  to  one  who  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
school,  it  is  vastly  important  that  his  first  labors  should  b^ 
performed  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  discretion  that  shall 
make  his  first  impression  upon  the  school  a  guarantee  of  fu- 
ture success.  Toung  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  suffi- 
ciently admonished  of  this;  and  perhaps  this  admonition 
sometimes  bears  so  heavily  upon  their  spirits  that  they  enter 
the  school  with  a  weight  of  anxiety  that  unfits  them  for  a 
good  beginning.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  moment  when 
the  beaming  eyes  of  a  school  first  catch  a  glance  of  a  new 
teacher,  as  he  stands  before  them  in  his  new  capacity.  The 
future  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  depends  much  upon  that 
moment,  and  upon  the  impression  the  teacher  then  makes. 
At  that  time,  if  he  has  skill  and  prudence)  it  is  in  his  power 
to  pave  the  way  to  success.  If  a  mistake  has  been  committed, 
his  success,  afterward,  is  much  less  certain,  and  the  error  is 
often  difficult  of  correction,  and  its  consequences  unavoidable. 

Now,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  young  teacher  should  be 
folly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  such  moments ;  and  it  is 
equally  indispensable  for  his  own  success  and  comfort,  that 
he  should  not  betray  that  consciousness,  or  convey  to  the 
school,  in  any  way,  the  impression  that  his  anxiety  about  his 
duties  is  such  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
or  how  he  is  to  proceed  in  his  labors  in  the  school-room.  Such 
an  impression,  if  made,  will  not  only  fail  to  inspire  the  pupils 
with  confidence  and  respect  toward  the  teacher,  but  will  be 
VQTJ  likely  to  suggest  that  he  may  be  wanting  in  that  ability 
and  tact,  the  possession  of  which  makes  one  feel  at  home  and 
at  ease  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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Therefore^  young  teacher,  when  first  70a  enter  the  school- 
room,  be  natural.  Act  out  yourself  and  not  attempt  to  move 
with  assumed  dignity  and  reserve.  Avoid,  also,  the  opposite 
extreme — that  affected  indifference  and  careless,  slipshod 
manner  which  always  shows  a  want  of  earnestness  and  inter- 
est in  your  work,  and  which  is  liable  to  convey  the  impression 
to  your  pupils,  that  you  are  more  anxious  to  make  a  sensation 
as  a  buffoon,  than  to  win  their  esteem  by  your  appearance 
and  demeanor  as  a  gentleman  or  lady.  Be  at  ease,  yet  active 
and  in  earnest.  So  far  as  dignity  is  natural  and  becomes  you, 
exhibit  it,  and  no  further.  Pupils  will  expect  you  to  be  mas- 
ter of  the  school,  until  they  discover  in  you,  or  your  actions, 
some  indication  that  you  have  not  the  ability  or  intention  so 
to  be. 

It  will  be  a  serious,  and  perhaps  a  fifttal  mistake,  if  yon 
suppose  your  pupils  will  not  soon  read  your  character  and 
motives.  It  will  be  much  easier  for  you  to  impose  upon  your 
committee,  or  the  parents,  than  upon  those  little  ones  in  the 
school-room.  The  former  will  see  you  but  seldom,  and  will 
expect  to  hear  of  you  iii  the  school-room  through  others,  and 
will  judge  of  your  success  partly  by  hearsay;  while  the  latter 
are  like  so  many  sentinels,  placed  on  guard  to  watch  your 
every  movement,  and  shrewdly  calculating  the  bearing  of  all 
your  acts,  and  every  element  in  your  character.  Especially 
will  they  be  watchful  to  see  if  you  are  consistent,  if  you  do 
as  you  say  you  shall;  if  you  are  the  same  to-morrow  as  to- 
day; and  if  you  exhibit  in  your  life  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts that  you  enjoin  upon  others. 

Make  no  long  speeches  or  addresses  to  begin  with.  The 
school-room  is  a  workshop,  and  not  a  rostrum.  In  the  fewest 
words  possible  let  your  introduction  be  made;  and  give  your 
pupils  assurance  of  your  interest  in  them,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  work,  more  by  your  manner  than  by  the  amount 
of  what  you  have  to  say. 

Avoid  a  long  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  have  but 
little  to  do  with  laws  and  penalties  until  you  have  occasion 
for  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  upon  a  few  partic- 
ulars, and  enjoin  some  rules  for  the  proper  order  and  tactics 
of  the  school-room ;  but  let  them  be  brief,  and  to  the  point. 
They  will  lose  none  of  their  efSciency  if  they  are  not  given 
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in  the  imperative  mode  Numberless  rules  are  perplexing, 
especially  to  young  pupils.  They  give  to  a  school-room  the  air 
of  a  penitentiary,  or  of  a  place  under  martial  law.  Further- 
more, it  is  impossible  to  lay  down,  in  advance,  positive  rules 
of  a  prohibitory  nature,  without  suggesting  crimes  and  de- 
partures from  duty  that  would  otherwise  never  be  thought  of. 
The  very  best  regulation  to  ensure,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
a  full  performance  of  duty,  and  to  prevent  little  deliuquencieB 
and  peccadilloes,  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  their  work, 
and  to  create  such  a  public  sentiment  among  them,  that  they 
shall  be  ashamed  to  be  found  deficient  in  a  sense  of  propriety 
becoming  their  age  and  station ;  or  in  the  performance  of  any- 
thing that  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

The  sooner  your  school  is  at  work,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned  ]  for  one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  children  out 
of  mischief  is  to  give  them  something  to  do.    As  a  general 
thing  they  will  expect  you  to  set  them  at  work;  or  at  least 
will  wait  for  some  hiut  to  that  effect.    Lose  no  time,  there- 
fore, and  let  the  hum  of  a  busy  school-room  commence  with 
your  first  morning's  labors.     But  little  time  need  be  occupied 
in  orgiinizing  a  school,  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by  delay. 
As  a  teacher  you  must  have  a  voice  in  the.  selection  of 
studies  and  classes  for  your  pupils.     This  is  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization of  tlie  school,  and  it  is  the  part  which  belongs,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  you.    It  requires  your  judgment — ^most 
pupils  have  their  likes  and  dislikes  about  studies,  but  they 
are  governed  more  by  whim  and  caprice,  than  by  any  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  choosing  or  rejecting.     Very  few  have 
the  judgment  to  know  what  is  best  for  them,  or  the  willing- 
ness to  pursue  what  will  be  the  most  beneficial,  in  preference 
to  what  may  seem  to  them  the  easiest  and  most  pleasing. 
Let  your  voice,  in  this  matter,  be  given  in  the  way  of  advice, 
and  not  by  arbitrary  dictation.     The  pupil  who  has  your 
confidence  ^/ill  heed  your  advice.     Some  may,  perhaps,  do  it 
slowly,  but  a  few  weeks  will  convince  them  of  your  better 
judgment ;  and  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  feel  that  they  are 
pursuing  studies,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  acquiesced  at 
your  suggestion,  rather  than  those  to  which  they  were  driven 
without  an  attempt  to  convince  them  of  their  importance.    In 
this  way,  they  will  engage  in  their  studies  with  more  willing- 
voL.  5. — 7. 
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ness  and  a  better  prospect  of  success,  and  their  conviction  of 
your  superior  wisdom,  and  their  deference  thereto,  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  gives  a  great  impetus  to  a  school  to  have  the  pupils  feci 
that  there  is  constantly  a  pressing  demand  for  work  and  the 
performance  of  duty.  Some  pupils  will  need  no  stimulus : 
others  may  require  a  little  urging,  or  encouragement ;  very 
few  will  need  or  bear  driving,  as  that  word  is  generally  un- 
derstood. Inspire  pupils  who  are  disinclined  to  work  with  » 
love  for  study,  and  let  them  understand  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  duty,  and  they  will  soon  put  themselves  in  a  way 
where  no  driving  will  be  needed. 

Deal  with  all  your  pupils  alike.  In  other  words,  avoid  par- 
tiality, not  only  in  the  discipline  of  your  school,  but  in  the 
fondness  you  may  manifest  for  your  pupils.  Some  you  will 
like  better  than  others,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more 
amiable ;  but  that  must  not  allow  you  to  dispense  justice  un- 
equally, or  to  show  an  undue  interest  in  some  pupils,  while 
others  are  seemingly,  though  perhaps  not  really,  neglected. 
Such  a  course  will  excite  jealousy  among  many  members  of 
the  school,  and  will  engender  ill  will  toward  yourself.  This, 
however,  you  may  always  do  with  safety :  approve  of  what- 
ever is  right,  praiseworthy,  and  honorable ;  and  express  your 
disapprobation  of  all  that  is  wrong,  unworthy,  or  base. 

Fret  not.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  It  disarms 
you  of  your  power  over  your  school,  and  makes  you  a  laugh> 
ing-stock  before  them.  It  embitters  your  own  temper,  and 
will  be  sure  to  provoke  a  like  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Fretting 
does  no  good,  but  much  harm.  Wear  a  smile  upon  your 
countenance,  and  a  glass  before  your  heart.  Be  self-possessed 
and  calm,  yet  active  and  engaged  in  your  work. 

Bo  not  be  jealous  of  your  authority.  Insist  upon  obedi- 
ence and  a  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  school, 
if  occasion  demands ;  but  make  all  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  your  pupils,  and  avoid  an  imperious  bearing 
that  will  be  repulsive  to  their  better  nature.  Be  mild,  yet 
firm  and  decided. 

You  will  be  disappointed  if  you  suffer  3'ourself  to  be  too 
sanguine  of  immediate  results  in  your  labors.  There  is  a  seed 
time,  and  a  harvest,  but  the  interval  between  them  is  Homo- 
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times  very  long.  Others  may  reap  what  you  sow ;  but  your 
labor  should  be  done  as  faithfully,  and  with  as  much  hope,  as 
though  you  expected  to  bring  in  your  own  sheaves.  You 
labor  for  the  good  oi  others,  and  your  reward  is  not  all  here, 
nor  in  this  present  time. 

Should  two  or  more  persons  wish  you  to  pursue  opposite  or 
different  courses  of  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  your 
daties,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  take  no  special  pains 
to  please  either,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  peace.  By  attempt- 
ing to  please  one,  you  may  be  unsuccessful  even  in  that  j  and 
by  so  attempting,  whether  you  succeed  or  not,  you  will  be 
very  sure  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  other.  Listen  patiently 
and  respectfully  to  their  advice  or  their  threats,  but  have  an 
opinion  of  your  own.  Do  what  seems  to  be  right,  and  abide 
the  consequences ;  this  will  give  you  a  clear  conscience,  and 
will,  in  the  end,  please  more  than  any  other  way. 

Be  particular  about  small  things,  when  such  things  are 
important ;  but  avoid  fastidiousness  about  mere  trifles. 

Remember  that  your  time  is  to  be  spent  principally  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  not  in  governing  your  school.  Your 
are  a  loader  and  guide  for  your  pupils,  rather  than  a  police- 
man. Be  sure,  however,  and  govern  your  school  j  but  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  little  time,  and  without  too  much  show  and 
demonstration.     Keep  the  machinery  of  your  government 

oat  of  sight. 
In  the  street,  take  as  much  notice  of  your  pupils  and  treat 

them  as  kindly  and  civilly  as  you  would  a  person  of  your 

own  age,  or  one  older.    Always  give  them  a  bow,  or  some 

sign  of  recognition.     Visit  your  pupils  at  their  homes  and 

observe  under  what  influences  they  are  there.     It  will  throw 

much  light  on  the  course  most  proper  for  you  to  pursue  in 

their  management.    Moreover  you  will,  in  most  cases,  secure 

the  Interest  and  cooperation  ot  parents. 

Each  day  before  you  enter  school  prepare  yourself  on  the 

recitations  you  are  to  hear,  that  the  subjects  may  be  fresh  in 

your  mind,  and  that  you  may,  as  far  as  possible,  dispense  with 

a  book  in  the  recitation. 

Finally,  endeavor  to  begin  right ;  and  remember  that  the 
old  adage,  *•  a  good  beginning  makes  a  good  ending,"  proves 
true  only  when  you  hold  out  as  you  begin. 

Let  your  standard  be  high. — Mass,  Teacher. 
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SHOULD  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINER  BE 
CONFINED  TO  PRACTICAL  TEACHERS? 


As  a  supplement  to  our  first  article  on  this  subject,  we  offer 
as  additional  reasons  in  the  affirmative  of  this  question  : 

1st.  If  the  examiner  be  a  practical  teacher,  and  as  deeply 
imbued  with  the  educational  spirit  as  his  position  demands, 
he  can  and  ought  during  the  year  to  visit  the  schools  of  sev- 
eral of  the  teachers  whom  ho  has  examined.  Let  us  not  be 
misapprehended  at  this  point; — we  do  not  say  that  this  visit- 
ing should  be  done  because  of  the  pay  received  froni  his 
office.  No,  but  like  many  other  things  done  by  the  true 
teacher,  because  he  loves  his  profession  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  good  arising  from  this  visiting  is  two  fold; 
first,  it  enables  the  examiner  to  judge  pretty  accurately  con- 
cerning the  correctness  of  his  examination  of  the  teacher 
whom  he  is  now  scrutinizing  in  his  work-a-day  dress  in  the 
school-room.  This,  without  argument,  we  may  declare  no  in- 
significant matter.  Second,  it  gives  the  teacher  the  benefit  of 
the  counsel  and  matured  experience  of  said  examiner.  (This, 
we  may  parenthetically  remark,  would  be  a  twilight  shading 
off  in  the  direction  where  we  believe  one  of  the  most  efficient 
elements  of  the  common  school  system  lies,  viz.:  county  super- 
intendencies.)  Some  other  States  are  adopting  this.  Says 
the  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1856,  "  The  Penn- 
sylvania common  school  system  remained  comparatively 
dead  and  inoperative  until  the  aet  of  1854,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county  superintendencies  and  the  other  wise 
provisions  infused  life." 

In  another  article  he  says:  "  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  law  is  the  county  superiutend- 
ency."  Touching  this  matter  wc  think  it  safe  to  say  that  in 
Indiana  our  inspective  relations  are  too  loose,  all  the  way 
from  the  State  Superintendent  down  to  the  District  Direc- 
tors. In  this  remark  wc  design  no  reflection  upon  any  officer, 
but  simply  the  statement  of  a  fact  inhering  in  our  system. 
The  appointment  of  zealous,  practical  teachers  as  examiners 
would,  as  aforesaid,  shade  off  in  the  direction  of  a  remedy. 
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2d.  Returning  directly  to  our  caption,  we  think  a  second 
reason  is  in  the  desirahleness  of  uniform  standards  of  exami- 
nation. The  149th  section  of  the  school  law  says,  "  No  per- 
son shall  be  licensed  as  a  common  school  teacher  unless  he  or 
she  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar."  Now, 
with  due  respect  to  the  framers  of  this  article,  the  expres- 
sion, "  a  knowledge  of,"  is  as  elastic  as  India  rubber.  It  may 
mean  any  amount  of  knowledge,  from  perfection  down  to  the 
most  consummate  smattering.  The  examiner  is  to  fix  this 
meaning,  and  hence  if  he  be  a  practical  teacher,  frequently 
meeting  and  conferring  with  his  co-laborers  throughout  the 
State,  he  will  most  likely  adopt  the  usual  or  uniform  standard, 
whether  that  be  high  or  low.  This  uniformity  is  the  only 
equitable  rule,  dlherwise  the  ignoramus  refused  a  certificate, 
consequently,  employment  in  one  county  would  only  need  to 
step  into  the  next,  where  the  standard  is  low,  to  procure  both 
certificate  and  employment,  and  the  enrollment  of  his  name 
as  par  excellent. 

Such  a  procedure  would  tend,  is  tending  to  the  enfeeblc- 
ment  of  our  public  school  system.  Hence,  then,  a  second 
reason  for  such  appointments  of  examiners  as  shall  tend  to 
uniformity.  Other  reasons  might  be  adduced,  but  to  avoid 
tedium  we  desist,  with  the  recapitulation  of  those  given  in 
our  two  articles : 

1.  Analogy,  or  custom  of  other  professions. 

2.  The  necessity  of  looking  beyond  mere  book  attainments, 
1. 6.  to  the  spirit  and  style  of  a  teacher,  together  with  aptness 
to  teach. 

3.  Inspective  relations,  or  visits  to  the  schools  of  teachers 
examined. 

4.  Uniformity  of  standards  of  qualifications. 

If  these  reasons  bo  valid,  they  evince  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral proposition  modified  by  the  terms,  with  rarest  exceptions^ 
i.  e.  "  The  office  of  School  Examiner  should"  with  rarest  excep- 
tions, "6c  confined  to  practical  teachers,"  "We  commend  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Boards  of  County  Commissioners 
and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  29,  '60.  ;     PAEENT. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ITEMS. 


Polar  Flattening  op  the  Earth. — Determinations  of  the 
earth's  elliptieity  have  been  obtained  by  three  different  meth- 
ods; the  actual  measurement  of  arcs  of  terrestrial  meridians, 
by  pendulum  experiments,  and  by  the  eflFect  of  the  compres- 
sion in  disturbing  the  moon's  motion.  The  first  method,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  calculations,  gives  an  elliptieity  between 
2 Jy  and  jjg.  The  second  gives  a  result  almost  identical,  viz : 
between  -^^^  and  ^J^.  The  mean  between  these  determina- 
tions is  about  ^l-Q,  See  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I, 
pp.  458,  482. 

Calorific  Power  op  the  Moon's  Ray's. — The  light  of  the 
full  moon,  according  to  Bouguer,  is  to  that  of  the  sun  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  300,000.  Eeasoning  from  analogy  we  might 
therefore  conclude  that  the  heating  power  must  be  extremely 
feeble.  Such,  in  fact,  is  lound  to  bo  the  case.  De  la  Hire,  by 
means  of  a  large  burning  glass,  concentrated  the  rays  of  the 
full  moon  to  a  focus,  in  which  he  placed  the  bulb  of  a  delicate 
thermometer.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  detect  the  slight- 
est increase  of  temperature.  Others  have  made  similar  at- 
tempts with  no  better  success.  The  credit  of  first  proving 
beyond  doubt  that  the  moonlight  is  sensibly  calorific,  is  due 
to  Melloni.  With  a  lens  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  tliis 
philosopher  concentrated  the  lunar  rays  upon  his  thermos- 
copic  pile :  the  cflect  was  a  sensible  deviation  of  the  needle — 
the  amount  of  deflection  varying  with  the  age  and  altitude  of 
the  moon.  This  discovery  of  the  heating  power  of  our  satel- 
lite is  characterized  by  Humboldt  as  one  of  "the  most  im- 
portant and  surprising  of  our  century."  D,  K. 

Set  a  value  on  the  smallest  morsels  of  knowledge.    These 
fragments  are  the  dust  of  diamonds. 

The  Beqinninq  of  sublime  sciences  is  often  so  simple  as  to 
seem  worthless. 
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PEOBLEM  No.  151. 

Given  ^  x^+a^  x  'yb'^—2bx+x'^+a^=c. 

Solution. — By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

Squaring  Ac,  we  get 

x^—2bK^+b'^x'^+2a'^x'^—2aHx+a^z=c''^aH^. 

Whence  x'^—bx+a^=z^/c'^—a-b'^=domy 
Or      x^ — bx=±:m — a* 

x^—bx+lb^=domr-'a'^+^b^=q^  orp^ 
X=^d::q,  or  ^bdzp, 

[Stndentfi  will  recognize  the  foregoing  as  a  solution  of 
Problem  No.  XX,  in  the  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
Davies'  Legendre. — ^Ed.] 

PEOBLEM  No.  152. 

Find  the  value  of  3v^(6\/'28)+35/(12^/ 7)— 8v/(4^/"63). 

Solution. — By  John  Weesneb. 

Factoring,  bringing  the  perfect  squares  from  under  the 
second  radical,  collecting  and  reducing,  we  get 

— 2v^(12V  7)=  — 4,/(3\/ 7)=  —4  V63^ 

PEOBLEM  No.  160.— By  Juvenis. 

The  parallel  sides  of  a  traperoid  arc  4  and  2  feet,  and  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  them  is  10  feet.  It  is  re- 
qaired  to  divide  it  into  two  equivalent  parts  by  a  line  parallel 
U)  the  parallel  sides. 

PEOBLEM  No.  161.— By  G.  W.  Hough. 

Given  x+2y+z=26 

xyz=z2SS 
X2=(x+z)y, 
to  find  the  value  of  Xy  y,  and  z  by  Quadratics. 
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PROBLEM  No.  153. 

Given  the  base,  altitude,  and  diflference  of  the  two  sides  of 
a  plane  triangle,  to  construct  it  geometrically. 

Solution. — Bt  M.  C.  Stevens. 


JP  C  T 


Make  AB=:givon  base.  Bisect  it  in  D  and  take  DL  so 
that  2AB  :  DL  :  :  DL  :  Diff.  sides.  Make  DH=:given  dif- 
ference, and  draw  HE  perpendicular  to  AB  and  equal  to  given 
altitude.  Draw  EF  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  DL.  Join 
BB  and  produce  it  till  FG=AB.  Draw  BC  parallel  to  FG. 
and  join  AC  and  BC,  and  ABC  is  the  triangle  required. 

Dem.  DL*=2AB.DH,  also  FG  (AB)  :  CB  :  :  EF  (DL)  : 
CF  (HP).  Whence  2CB.DL=2AB.PH.  Whence,  also  DL'^ 
+2CB.DL=2AB  (DH+PH)  =2AB.DP=(AP+PB)  (AP— 
PB)=AP2_PB2=ACa— CBS  or  DL2+2CB.DL+CB=^= 
AC2,  or  DL+CB=AC.    Whence  DL=AC— CB. 

PROBLEM  No.  162.— By  William  B.  Morgan. 

What  angle  must  the  major  axis  of  an  elliptical  hoop  (ma- 
jor axis  6  feet  in  length,  minor  5)  make  with  a  line  drawn 
from  its  center  to  the  eye  10  feet  distant,  in  order  for  the 
hoop  to  appear  as  a  circle  ? 

PEOLLEM  No.  163.— By  Samuel  H.  Weed. 

Reduce  .12345678901234567890&C.  to  an  equivalent  common 
fraction. 
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PHOBLBM  No.  154. 

Having  given  the  aroa  of  a  roctaagle  inscribed  in  a  given 

triangle,  to  determine  the  sidca  of  the  rectangle  geometrically. 

SOLDTION. — Bt  M.  C.  StETXNS. 

C  Let  ABC  be  the  given  triangle, 

/  \^,         tuid  on  the  base  describe  the  rec- 

j^       2  nXT''       t*ig'®  ^^  equivalent  to  tbo  given 

J!X       »— !-*!«'■       rectangle.     Draw  CK  perpendic- 

f.y'  ^  ^SEb    "''^'"  ^  ^^'  cutting  AB  in  J.    On 

I  ''  ^^^i    CK  and  CJ  describe  semieircles, 

the  former  cutting  AB  in  G. 
Erect  a  perpendicular  from  G,  cutting  the  other  semicircle  in 
F.  Draw  FD  parallel  to  AB  and  complete  the  rectangle  DM. 
It  will  be  the  one  required. 

Dcm.  CJ.JK=CI.IJ,  since  each  equals  JG^.  Whence 
CJ  :  01  :  :  IJ  :  JK. 

But  CJ  ;  CI  :  :  AB  :  DE  .-.  AB  :  BE  i  :  U  ;  JK,  or 
AB JK=DE.IJ.  Q.  B.  D. 

Cor.  It  is  evident  that  the  maximnm  rectangle  that  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  triangle,  is  when  the  porpondicnlar  from  G 
touches  the  inner  circle.  Whence  ite  altitnde=^  altitude  of 
triangle. 

PBOBLEM  No.  166. 

Determine,  by  algebra,  the  number  of  degrees,  &e.,  con- 
tained in  an  angle  whose  cosine  is  equal  to  its  tangent. 
Solution. — Bt  M.  C.  Stevens. 
Let  y^iBino  of  arc. 

..iL 

-y- 

Or  y=l— 1/2. 
Whence  yznj  (v'S— 1). 
But  If  x^arc  and  ^=:^ine  of  the  arc.  then 

,  y'        3w*        3.5y'        3.5.7ys     ,    . 

"='+15  +  2X8 + 2X8  J + -snxs  +  *"■ 

Substituting  the  above  value  of  y  we  get  3^=38"  10'  21.76". 


Then  ~^-- — -  ^iv'l — y2  per  question, 


J 
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PROBLEM  No.  164.— By  H.  Cushman. 

What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  in  feet,  whose  diameter 
and  area  are  expressed  by  the  same  number  ?  (An  arithmet- 
ical solution  is  required.) 

PROBLEM  No.  165.— By  John  Weksner. 

If  a  man  were  to  commence  reading  on  the  first  day*of  the 
year,  and  read  ten  pages  per  day  for  sixty  years,  how  many 
pages  would  he  read  ? 

Editorial  Items. — Wo  are  compelled  to  re^rve  a  number 
of  problems,  intended  for  the  present  month,  for  our  next 
issue. 

Joel  E.  Hendricks  has  sent  us  solutions  of  Problems  140, 
153,  and  154.   Also  a  geometrical  construction  of  Problem  151. 

Jacob  Staff  solves  No.  154,  and  remarks  that  No.  153  is 
constructed  in  Simpson's  Algebra,  "  Construction  of  Geomet- 
rical Problems,''  No.  76. 

F.  J.  Y.  y.  has  solved  Problems  147,  148,  and  152. 

John  Weesner  has  solved  No.  146. 

Isaac  H.  Turrell  has  solved  Nos.  150  and  153. 

M.  C.  Stevens  has  solved  all  the  Problems  in  the  Dec.  No. 

Errata. — As  the  editor  has  not  an  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing the  proof,  typographical  errors  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
the  Mathematical  Department,  destroying  in  some  measure 
the  value  of  the  solutions  published.  The  reader  will  please 
note  the  following  corrections  in  the  February  No.: 

Page  57,  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "no  objections," 
read  "  no  other  objections." 

Page  58,  9th  line,  draw  a  vinculum  over  the  expression  for 

the  radius  of  gyration.     In  the  24th  line,  for  i/,  read  V;  in 

equation  (1),  for  v,  read  F.     In  equation  (2),  for  b\  read  b. 

In  the  4th  line  from  the  bottom,  for  the  last  v,  read  i/,  and, 
in  the  3d  line  from  the  bottom,  for  v,  read  F. 

Page  60.  In  the  solution  of  Problem  150,  it  should  have 
been  stated  that  equation  (1)  divided  by  (3)  gives  xy=12. 
Also,  for  "two  surds,"  read  "/our  surds,"  and  for  the  24  val- 
ues of  a,"  read  the  24  values  of  w." 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


We  obey  tLe  solicitation  of  several  teachere,  and  present  the  following 
from  the  minutes  of  the  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Dec.  25th,  1854: 

PRRAMBLE. 

As  harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  highly  necessary  for  the  thorough 
and  entire  accomplishment  of  any  important  purpose;  and  believing 
that  it  is  especially  so  in  education,  we,  the  undersigned,  as  a  means 
of  elevating  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  of  pronioting  the  interests 
of  schools  in  Indiana,  associate  ourselves  together  under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  styled  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  seven 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  of  seven;  the  whole  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  and 
to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Art  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  and  perform  all  the  functions  usually  belonging 
to  such  office.  In  his  absence,  or  inability  to  preside,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  shall  take  his  place. 

Art  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  and  full  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Art  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  manage 
til  the  correspondence  of  the  Association,  under  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  copy  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  all 
communications  emanating  from  him,  and  shall  carefully  file  those  re- 
ceived by  him,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  access.  He  shall  report  the  corres- 
pondence whenever  called  upon  at  any  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  funds  belonging  to 
the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  order  of  the  Association 
or  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  in  a  book,  a  faithful  and 
intelligible  account  of  all  moneys  received  or  expended  by  him.  He 
shall  keep  carefully  a  file  of  all  vouchers  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  of  the  Association,  and  shall  report  the  condition  of  tlie  financea 
when  called  upon  so  to  do  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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Art  7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
and  resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  opera- 
tion all  measures  not  inconsistent  with  its  design,  as  said  committee 
shall  deem  best  It  shall  secure  speakers  and  arrange  business  to  come 
before  the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  its  proceedings, 
and  present  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  Association.  It  shall 
hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  after  election  as  possible.  Four  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  may  meet  from  time  to  time  on  their  own 
adjournment. 

Art  8.  Any  teacher,  or  other  active  friend  of  education,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Association  by  signing  its  constitution;  each  male  pay- 
ing one  dollar,  and  each  female  fifty  cents. 

Art  9.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  on 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Art  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  Thornton,  of  New  Garden,  Wayne  county,  writes:  "  Owing 
to  ill  health  I  have  not  been  teaching  the  past  winter.  In  New  Garden 
township  there  are  seven  districts,  the  town  of  Newport  not  included. 
Six  of  these  districts  employed  teachers  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  month. 
One  district  held  a  four  months  term.  About  $40  to  $50  of  public 
money  applied  to  each  sdiool,  the  remainder  furnished  by  employers. 
The  Newport  school  employs  two  teachers,  one  at  $30  per  month,  the 
other  at  $15  per  month.  The  lengtli  of  term  is  three  months.  There 
are  public  funds  enough  to  pay  the  teachers.  The  Friends  have  had 
a  school  in  operation  in  Newport;  the  length  of  the  term  was  nine- 
teen weeks.  The  male  teacher  received  $50  per  month,  the  female 
teacher  received  $80  per  month;  the  school  was  not  as  full  as  was  desir^ 
able.  The  colored  people  have  a  school  in  operation  in  the  town;  there 
were  about  forty  pupils  in  attendance;  the  teacher's  wages  are  not  known 
to  the  writer.  About  one  mile  south  of  town  a  small  select  school  was 
kept,  also  under  charge  of  the  Friends. 

Whitb  Water  School,  Wayne  County. — The  first  term  of  this  school 
opened  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1860,  and  is  to  continue  thirteen 
weeks.  The  summer  term  will  open  on  the  9t]]  of  April,  and  close  on 
the  Gth  of  July. 

TERMS. 

Juvenile  Department, $3  50 

Secondary  Department, 4  50 

Higher  Department, 5  50 
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Mr.  Hiram  Hadley  is  Principal;  he  remarks  in  his  circular,  "that 
friends  of  education  and  patrons  are  always  welcome  visitors." 

Wayne  county  has  long  been  favored  with  live  teachers;  it  occupies  a 
position  of  preeminence;  it  has  long  held  this  commanding  situation  by 
sustaining  the  best  county  associations  and  institutes;  by  sending  the 
largest  delegation  (except  once)  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association;  by 
having  contributed  wonderfully  to  prevent  the  teachers'  paper  from  fail- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  financial  crisis,  and  the  general  prostration 
of  schools;  by  long  continuance  in  well  doing.  May  we  say  to  Mr.  Had- 
ley, Mr.  Estes,  our  associate  Mr.  Shortridge,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  to  a  host  of  other  true  teachers  in  old  Wayne — the  School  Journal 
is  in  no  danger  of  failing  in  1860,  having  received  a  large  addition  of 
cash  subscribers;  times  are  improving;  we  love  our  old  friends  none  the 
less  however,  we  are  thankful  for  the  past;  but  our  great  trouble  is  now 
to  make  a  good  Journal  Neither  the  superior  talent  of  Mr.  Stone,  nor 
the  great  genius  of  your  own  former  colleague,  Mr.  Henkle,  can  now  be 
had  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  Hoosier  Journal  Do  give  us  aid.  Write 
for  us.  The  resident  editor  can  promise  nothing  but  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense to  make  your  Journal  wortliy.  Some  delay  occurred  in  the  Jan. 
and  Feb.  Nos.,  owing  to  many  causes,  one  of  which  was  sickness,  but 
we  are  coming  up  to  time,  and  hope  to  be  perfectly  punctual  hereafler. 

Mr.  Thomas  Olcott,  formerly  of  Moore's  Uill  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege, is  now  located  at  Harden  burg,  Jennings  county,  and  is  conducting, 
with  great  acceptation,  an  independent  school.  Mr.  O.'is  a  thorough 
and  talented  educator,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the  State  Teachers' 
Associations.  Wherever  any  combination  of  effort  seems  to  promise 
any  good  for  our  cause,  he  is  ever  ready  to  share  his  part  in  the  toil  and 
the  expense.  Mr.  Olcott  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend  the  Normal 
school,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

He  has  kept  his  promise  to  work  in  his  own  county,  by  sending  some 
excellent  articles  to  the  Independent  Press,  published  at  North  Vernon 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Young.  Mr.  Olcott  says:  "I  hope  the  Journal  will 
prove  a  success  this  year.  Every  county  in  our  State  needs  its  awaken- 
ing influence.  There  is  need  of  a  radical  reform  in  Jennings  county,  as 
you  well  know.  Friend  Young,  of  North  Vernon,  has  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  right  direction.  I  have  not  yet  met  a  single  teacher  here 
who  makes  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Most  of  them  teach  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  while  other  business  is  suspended.  But  the 
teachers  are  fully  up  with  the  employers.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  surest  means  to  stir  up  the  school  cause,  is  by  a  wide  awake  educa- 
tional journal.  I  hope,  during  the  year,  to  contribute  something  to  the 
columns  of  the  Journal;  but  at  present  I  will  carry  out  one  of  our  reso- 
lutions of  the  Association,  to  first  try  my  hand  in  my  own  county. 
Success  to  the  cause." 
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Mr.  Chase  P.  Parsons,  who  won  such  a  higli  reputation  as  Principal 
of  the  Evansville  High  School,  Ind.,  and  whose  resignation,  some  time 
since,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  caused  much  regret,  has  re- 
turned to  the  labor  of  teaching;  but  he  has  removed  to  Xenia,  Ohio, 
and  is  now  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  town.  Mr.  Parsons  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  of  men.  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  thorough  and 
accomplished  teacher. 

Mr.  H.  Cushman,  who  has  been  engaged  in  conducting  the  public 
school  at  Troy,  Ind.,  has  returned  to  the  Indiana  University  to  pursue 
his  studies.  Mr.  Cushman  was  a  successful  teacher.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  his  school  at  Troy;  ordei>  and  industry,  and  anima- 
tion characterized  it. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  David  Dale  Owen,  of  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  for  a  copy  of  his  Report  of  a  Geological  Beconnoiseance  over  the 
Northern  Counties  of  Arkansas;  made  during  the  years  1857  and  1858. 
This  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  is  very  instructive  and  interesting. 
We  value  this  work  greatly. 

We  have  also  received  Key  to  the  Geology  of  the  Globe,  from 
Richard  Owen,  M.  D,,  late  Prof  of  Geology  and  Chemistry  in  the  IT^ni- 
versity  of  Nashville,  now  acting  State  Geologist  of  Indiana.  This  work 
is  illustrated  by  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
<fe  Co.  The  design  and  execution  of  this  work  are  peculiar.  This  book 
fills  a  place  unsupplied  and  uiiapproached  by  any  other  work  on  tliis 
noble  and  exhau6tle.ss  subject.  Dare  to  send  for  a  copy  to  the  publish- 
ers and  let  us  know  if  vou  are  not  satisfied. 

Institute  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Cultdke;  by  S.  P.  Bates, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Crawford  county,  Penn. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  The  school  teachers  library  is  orna- 
mented by  this  book.  We  intend  to  quote  from  it  oflen,  hereafter,  in 
the  Journal.  A  very  readable  book.  Jt  abounds  in  anecdotes  to  the 
point     It  is  eminently  practical. 

Power's  Common  School  Grammar;  by  the  author  of  *' Power's  Ele- 
menis  of  Grammar."  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  <fe  Co.  It  is  a  work  of 
superior  merit,  and  embodies  many  subj^tantial  improvements.  W^e  eopy 
from  the  author  the  following  sentiment,  which  is  just  as  truthful  and 
as  applicable  to  other  studies  or  to  other  books,  viz:  "It  is  well  for 
intellectual  growth,  that  a  thought  should  have  several  suits  of  clothing, 
and  be  recognized  in  each — that  it  should  impress  itself,  not  by  its  garb, 
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but  indepeDdently  of  wardrobe."  We  concur;  and  hence  teachers,  at 
least,  and  advanced  students,  should  have  a  number  of  the  best  text- 
books on  each  branch  of  study. 

Bsown's  Grammar  Improved.  The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar; 
Five  methods  of  Analysis;  Four  Appendixes;  Observations  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Student,  and  Key  to  the  Oral  Exercises;  by  Goold  Brown.  New 
York:  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.  The  distinguished  author  of  this  work  died 
last  year,  afler  bringing  out  the  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  an 
immense  volume  of  1102  pages,  which  occupies  the  same  place  among 
grammars  that  the  great  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  Webster  does  among 
dictionaries.  Of  all  the  text-books  on  this  subject,  which  have  been 
several  years  before  the  public,  we  think  Brown's  Institutes  have  had 
the  widest  and  the  most  permanent  success.  The  work  is  not  greatly  in 
use  among  us,  yet  every  teacher  will  be  richer  for  buying  a  copy  from  the 
publishers,  whose  offer  appears  in  this  No.  of  the  Journal  We  must  be 
forgiven  for  some  partiality  for  Brown's  Grammar,  for  we  owe  much  to 
it  In  our  school  days  it  was  our  companion,  our  highest  authority; 
our  first  work  in  teaching  was  done  with  this  for  the  standard  text-book ; 
nor  have  we  seen  any  occasion  to  blush  for  our  early  admiration.  We 
fain  would  renew  our  hours  of  study  over  its  pages. 

The  Normal:  or,  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Common  Branches,  Or- 
thoepy, Orthography,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Elocution; 
including  the  Outlines,  Technicalities,  Explanations,  Demonstrations, 
Definitions,  and  Methods,  introductory  and  )>eculiar  to  each  branch;  by 
Alfred  Holbrook,  Principal  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

During  the  short  summer  session  of  the  Normal  Institute,  many  of 
our  teachers  will  probably  attend  from  Indiana.  Let  them  provide 
themselves  first  and  immediately  with  a  copy  of  the  "Normal "  so  as  to 
be  prepared. 

Oriola,  a  new  and  complete  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  Sabbath 
Schools,  by  William  B.  Bradbury;  publislipdby  Moore,  WiLstach.  Keys 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati.  When  we  heard  the  **Oriola"  and  its  author  men- 
tioned, we  expected  to  find  something  rather  nice,  and  we  were  not  dis- 
appointed. It  contains  over  three  hundred  hymns  and  tunes,  embracing 
the  best  of  our  old  ones,  besides  manv  that  are  entirelv  new.  The 
hymns  are  distinguished  especially  for  their  their  purity  and  simplicity, 
and  the  tunes  for  that  sweetness  and  lively  movement  that  always  delight 
children.  We  prophesy  for  it  a  popularity  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by 
any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  N.  E.  B. 

Brook's  School  Harmonist;  published  by  Barnes  &  Burr;  designed 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  "Manual  of  Devotion  for  Schools."  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  in  common  use,  and.  also, 
some  music  composed  expressly  for  the  work.     Those  using  the  "Man- 
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iial "  know  how  great  is  the  need  for  such  a  book,  and  to  them  it  will 
be  especially  welcome.  It  will,  however,  be  received  gladly  by  all  who 
feel  the  great  want  of  a  choice  selection  of  hymn  tunes  for  their  daily 
devotional  services.  Its  page  is  very  inviting.  The  type  is  clear,  and 
although  two  parts  are  written  upon  one  staff,  there  is  no  confusion  or 
indistinctness.  M.  A.  V. 

Elements  of  Mechanics  ;  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
High  Schools;  by  William  G.  Peck,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 
Columbia  College.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.  This  is  a  work 
of  convenient  size — such  as  may  be  read  by  college  students  of  average 
ability.  It  accom  pi  itches,  we  think,  the  design  of  the  author,  to  embrace 
all  of  the  important  propositions  of  Elementary  Mechanics,  arranged  in 
logical  order,  and  each  rapidly  demonstrated.  It  is,  in  short,  an  excel- 
lent text-book  for  college  classes.  B.  K. 

LiTERARY  Announcement. — Messrs.  Brown  &  Taggard,  of  Bostou, 
have  in  press  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Carlyle's  Essays,  rcvined, 
enlarged  and  annotated  by  the  author.  The  work  will  be  in  four  vol- 
umes, printed  at  the  Eiverside  press,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  in  the  style  of 
the  Boston  edition  of  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  It  will  have  a 
copious  index  and  new  portrait,  and  will  be  altogether  the  finest  edition 
of  Carlyle  ever  issued  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary  in  South  America. — The  Merriams 
have  just  received  an  application  from  the  Director  of  Collegiate  Insti- 
tution at  Nova  Friburgo,  Rio  Janeiro,  for  twenty  sets  of  their  "Pictorial 
Illustrations"  only.  The  Professor  says,  "They  would  be  useful  to  me 
in  some  of  the  classes  of  sciences."  The  illustrations  are  never  sold 
separately  from  the  body  of  the  work,  but  this  application  indicates  a 
high  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  utility. — Springfield  Iiepid)licav. 


ITEMS. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Ricker,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  deserves  many  thanks  from  the  teachers  of  the  State  for 
the  courtesy  shown  to  our  profession  in  passing  teachers  over  that  road 
at  half  fare  to  and  from  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  last  December; 
it  was  the  only  instance  in  wliich  it  was  done,  so  far  as  we  know.  When 
Mr.  Ricker  comes  up  for  some  important  State  office,  we  intend  to  vote 
for  him  without  regard  to  politics. 

The  oldest  man  in  the  world  is  Captain  Viroux,  of  Belgium.  He  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  November,  1709,  and  is  consequently  one  hundred 
and  fitly  years  old. 
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TEACHERS   MOVING— 1860. 


We  are  proud  to  say  that  County  Associations  have  been  held  in 

Johnson,  Warrick,  Putnam,  and  Shelby  counties  thus  early,  and  that  the 

teachers  of  "Old  Dearborn"  county  hold  a  meeting  at  Lawrenceburgh 

on  the  24th  of  March.    Prof  Fletcher,  of  Greencastle,  lectures  there  on 

the  evening  of  March  23d.    We  have  been  very  kindly  invited  to  all  of 

these  meetings,  but  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  only  to  be  able  to  attend 

two  of  them — Wamck  and  Johnson.    We  present  the  simple  excuse  of 

sicknesB,  and  we  hope  it  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  for  we  have  been 

much  disappointed. 
We  wish  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  all  County  Associations,  not 

to  copy  at  full  length  but  to  extract  from,  so  as  to  interest  all.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Johnson  and  Warrick  County  Associations  we  have  not 
received,  or  they  have  been  mislaid  or  overlooked.  If  they  are  printed 
they  should  be  cut  out  and  sent  in  an  envelop  to  us,  otherwise  they  may 
be  overlooked  among  so  many  exchanges. 

The  teachers  of  Johnson  county  have  taken  up  the  work  in  noble 
style.  They  have  already  held  two  meetings  of  their  Association  at 
Franklin,  and  teachers  from  remote  parts  of  the  county  were  present. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Boss  delivered  a  lecture  before  them  at  their  last  session. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Martin  made  a  report  on  the  methods  of  teaching  grammar;  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Andrews,  an  enthusiastic  teacher  from  Illinois,  also  favored 
them  with  an  address  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Craig,  Prin.  of  the  Academy  at  Edin- 
bargh,  Mr.  J.  H.  Snoddy,  a  live  teacher  from  the  same  place,  who  was 
very  active  in  organizing  the  Association,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Clarke  were 
present  both  times,  we  think,  to  give  their  hearty  encouragement  to  the 
undertaking.  At  Franklin  there  are  quite  a  number  of  wholensouled, 
earnest  workers  in  our  profession,  among  whom,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  naming,  are  Prof  J.  S.  Hougham,  Prof  J.  Brumback,  Prof.  F.  M. 
Forgason,  Mr.  B.  Wallace,  S.  Burton,  and  our  good  and  active  friend, 
W.  T.  Stott,  all  from  the  Franklin  College.  Br.  J.  H.  Martin,  Prin.  of 
the  Franklin  Academy,  enters  fhlly  and  zealously  into  the  attempt  which 
is  making  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  educational  matters  in  that 
countj.  I>r.  Ritchey  and  Mrs.  H.  £.  Richey  contribute  to  the  cause, 
and,  to  make  the  omens  of  success  more  promising^  by  bringing  into  the 
representation  teachers  of  all  varieties  of  schools.  Mr.  J.  H.  Waters, 
who  is  conducting  an  independent  school  at  Franklin,  gives  the  Associ- 
■tioii  his  vigorous  and  efiScient  support  Well  done  for  Johnson  county, 
may  a  host  of  teachers  from  the  rural  districts  gather  in  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Association.  And  to  secure  such  a  result  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  Cbanty  Examiners  of  Johnson  county  should  be  practical  teachers. 

We  send  to  each  of  the  Commissioners  copies  of  the  Journal  contain- 
ing articles  on  that  subject,  and  we  hope  the  Commissioners  will  not 

pass  the  question  by  without  a  second  thought 
VOL.  6. — 8. 
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Remarks  were  made  on  this  subjeet  at  the  Association  by  Prof.  Hoaa 
and  otliers.  Attention  is  aroused  in  many  counties  to  the  importance  of 
this  matter.  In  Wayne,  Monroe,  and  Spencer  counties  they  have  prac- 
tical teachers  for  examiners. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  Franklin  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 


BEPORT  BEFORE  THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  TEACHERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


How  to  interest  a  school  of  small  scholars,  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  each  and  every  one  either  engaged  in,  or  anticipating,  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

A  few  reflections  may  not  be  inappropriate  upon  the  importance  of 
the  work  which  we,  as  educators,  are  expected  to  perform,  in  faithfully 
•directing  those  committed  to  our  care. 

It  is  evident  upon  investigation,  as  we  realize  our  situation  and  know 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  attainments  of  our  pupils,  our  task  is  no 
light  one.  Yet,  are  we  not  culpable,  if  in  apprehension  of  the  labor  we 
necessarily  must  perform  in  the  course  duty  marks,  should  we  divert  our 
faculties  from  a  close  and  strict  inquiry  as  to  what  these  obligations  are? 
Should  we  not  at  once  acquaint  ourselves  in  what  these  obligations 
•consist  ? 

Too  little,  far  too  little  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  required  of  us,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duties.  Ha^^  we  not,  as  individuals,  had  to  mourn,  this  I  have  done 
andleilthe  other  undone?  Or,  if  done  at  all,  done  imperfectly!  At 
other  times  have  we  not  quieted  the  monitor  conscience  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  imperfectness  of  the  performance,  and  at  the  same  time  pledging 
this  monitor  that  in  the  future  we  intended  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  would  reduce  this  future 
knowledge  to  actual  practice  ?  And  have  we  not,  when  the  convenient 
seasoned  arrived  for  our  improvement,  been  as  before  too  fond  of  our 
^ase,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  our  better  judgment  had  con- 
sidered desirable  ? 

On  every  occasion  were  we  to  manifest  our  interest  by  preparing  oui^ 
selves  for  its  accomplishment,  would  not  this  preperation  not  only  pre- 
pare us  better  to  impart  instruction,  buti  also,  be  calculated  to  elicit  from 
the  young  a  deeper  interest,  and  call  forth  a  response  which  would  indi- 
cate their  appreciation  of  our  labor  for  their  improvement  By  exhib- 
iting constantly  a  desire  for  their  improvement,  how  much  more  liable 
wUl  they  be  to  make  every  exertion  which  will  tend  to  facilitate  their 
progress  1 
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Incalculably  valuable  to  the  young  Bcholar,  is  the  coneciousneas  that 
we  are  not  indifferent  when  they  meet  with  difficulties,  and  that  our 
delight  consists  in  aiding  to  surmount  them.  Even  should  they  seem  to 
us  merely  petty  perplexities,  yet,  their  difficulties  are,  nevertheless,  matr 
ters  of  great  concern  to  them.  Our  sympathy  and  our  effi>rts  to  solve 
the  mysteries  which  are  ever  presenting,  as  the  student  ascends  the  Hill 
of  Science,  encourages  him  to  increase  his  efforts,  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  willingly  leading  him  on  from  hight  to  hight,  constantly  and 
perseveringly  pointing  out  new  beauties !  '  And  these  impression  which 
are  received,  and  these  truths  which  are  treasured  up,  will  not  only  have 
a  permanent  effect  upon  his  future  life,  but  will  also  wield  a  powerful 
influence,  either  for  good  or  ill,  throughout  the  countless  ages  of  eternity. 

To  be  as  practicable  as  possible  at  present,  teachers  should  be  awake, 
wide  awake  and  ready  to  seize  every  suitable  opportunity  which  offers, 
for  awakening  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  all  the  daily  exercises  of 
school.  All  the  exercises  should  be  attractive.  That  this  may  be 
attained,  we  often  find  our  ingenuity  taxed  to  the  utmost 

Children  are  fond  of  variety,  and  the  greatest  possible  advancement  is 
witnessed  when  we  attend  to  this  particular.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
notice  a  change  affected  in  dull,  stupid  scholars  by  merely  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  presenting  a  subject  which  had  become  wearisome.  And 
when  the  sprightliest  grow  listless  or  indifferent,  by  varying  the  mode 
of  imparting  instruction,  their  attention  has  been  riveted,  and  they  have 
become  so  animated  that  it  has  seemed  a  new  spirit  had  been  given,  or 
some  new  faculty  had  been  awakened. 

Yet  it  roust  not  for  one  moment  be  inferred  that  because  it  is  desira- 
ble to  vary,  we  would  wish  to  yield  so  far  to  this  natural  fondness  for 
novelty  as  to  lose  sight  of  utility.  We  would  avoid  fatigue,  introducing 
the  new  before  the  old  becomes  wearisome,  that  thus  we  may  more  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  secure  an  interest  when  the  occasion  next  arrives  for 
attending  to  the  same  exercise. 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  give  all,  of  equal  qualifications,  the  same  gen- 
eral exercises,  and  then  require  their  criticism.  Then  exercise  them 
separately,  still  requiring  the  particular  attention  of  each,  that  they  may 
correct  or  commend,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Children  are  fond  of  imitating  those  who  are  older  and  better  informed 
than  themselves,  and  this  peculiarity  can  be  used  to  advantage,  by 
encouraging  them  to  make  an  attempt  at  imitation,  although  they  may 
not  have  the  best  expectation  of  success.  Yet,  great  care  must  be 
observed,  at  all  times,  that  there  are  none  discouraged  by  expecting  them 
to  aeoomplish  too  much. 

It  is  evident  that  the  young  are  best  pleased  with  their  associates, 
when  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves.  Therefore,  if  we 
would  have  them  cheerfully  operate  in  concert  aud  harmony,  we  must 
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resolve  never  to  lesson  their  sel^respect  by  expecting  impossibilities,  and 
then  reproaching  them  for  want  of  success. 

Clioose  rather  that  children  be  ahead  of  their  books,  than  that  their 
books  be  ahead  of  them.  Otherwise  yon  need  not  anticipate  that  ad- 
vancement which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  when  their  books  are  suita- 
ble.    We  desire  not  that  we  should  be  understood  by  this  to  favor 

idleness. 
Be  sure  that  a  lesson  is  thoroughly  understood  before  a  new  one  is 

assigned,  and  never  leave  aii  old  study  for  a  new  until  its  principles  are 

perfectly  mastered. 

Who  has  not  noticed  the  want  of  animation,  and  the  stupidity  mani 
fested  by  the  young  when  badly  classed  ?    We  would  have  all  feel  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  making  the  greatest 
exertion  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  good. 

While  we  would  advocltte  thoroughness  in  all  the  studies  usually  par- 
sued,  we  would,  as  circumstances  permit,  introduce  other  studies,  or,  at 
least,  their  elements.  What  should  be  introduced,  and  when,  will  depend 
both  upon  time  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Many  important  facts 
can  be  taught  orally.  This  will  require  great  drafts  from  the  teacher^s 
store  of  knowledge.  Happy  will  it  be  if  we  are  always  fully  prepared 
lor  every  emergency,  that  we  may  give  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little,  as 
necessity  demands. 

Daily  exercises  upon  slates  and  at  the  blackboard  are  agreeable  and 
profitable,  and  these  should  be  as  various  as  the  attainments  of  the 
pupils  will  permit  In  conducting  these,  the  important  faei  should  be 
impressed  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,  and  that 
no  exercise  suitable  for  a  class  exercise  can  be  unimportant  They 
should  not  be  continued  longer  than  we  can  gain  undivided  attention. 

When  children  are  early  trained  to  express  their  thoughts,  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  them,  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  proficiency 
ihey  will^ake,  if  it  be  required  of  them  regularly  to  give  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language. 

We  have  been  delighted  to  hear  descriptions  of  different  objects,  given 
long  before  they  were  capable  of  writing  a  composition.  But  all  should 
write,  as  soon  as  they  can  write  intelligibly,  and  then  can  be  required 
with  propriety,  as  a  portion  of  each  days  employment,  short  compoei- 
iions.  These  have  been  commenced  by  tlie  preceptor  first  naming  some 
familiar  object;  for  instance,  an  article  of  furniture,  which  he  would 
describe,  giving  its  dimentions,  properties,  uses,  &c.  Then  requiring  all 
to  express  some  fact  relative  to  it,  clothed  in  as  good  language  as  possi- 
ble. Teaching  them  that  they  accomplish  most  who  make  themselves 
best  understood,  and  that  practice  like  this  will  enable  them  to  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts  with  force  and  clearness. 

Much  of  the  repugnance  which  has  been  felt  for  writing,  might  have 
been  completely  avoided^  had  teachers  pursued  a  different  course.    The 
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method  adopted  for  many  of  ue,  was  something  as  follows:  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  command  woald  be  given,  next  week  you  must  all 
have  compositions,  and  every  one  must  be  handed  in  by  Wednesday, 
and  should  any  one  fail  to  produce  one  by  that  time,  they  must  expect 
to  pay  the  penalty.  That  visitors  would  be  present  on  Friday,  if  not  the 
School  Committee,  to  hear  them  read.  Quite  enough  to  frighten  every 
thought  away  for  a  fortnight,  from  a  sensitive,  nervous  child ! 

Considerable  proficiency  can  be  made  in  drawing  by  regularly  attend- 
ing CO  it,  and  it  is  a  branch  which  even  the  youngest  will  pursue  with 
delight  Although  so  necessary,  this  has  received  too  little  thought 
Necessary,  because  it  brings  so  many  faculties  of  the  mind  into  active 
exercise;  also,  tends  to  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and  the  perfection  of 
the  judgment 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drawing  can  be  applied  to  the  prac- 
tical employments  of  life.  Those  who  have  improved  their  talent  for 
drawing,  can  more  readily  judge  of  form,  size,  and  distance,  and  will 
gain  a  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  which  can  be 
obtained,  so  surely,  in  no  other  way. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this,  is  the  habit  of 
observation.  And  to  such  that  have  acquired  this  habit,  Nature  reveals 
her  treasures,  and  useful  lessons  are  taught  by  her  revealing,  which  we 
i  might  seek  for  in  vain  through  other  sources.  Then,  there  is  no  subject 
that  can  be  presented  which  the  young  will  engage  m  more  enthusiasti- 
cally than  thi&  When  excellency  has  been  attained  in  drawing,  it  will 
be  easier  to  acquire  the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  and  applying 
it  to  other  thingp.  It  creates  a  desire  to  examine  the  works  of  nature, 
and,  in  the  study  of  nature,  what  a  field  is  opened  for  thought  and  in- 
vestigation I  To  the  mind  accustomed  to  observation,  the  tender  plant, 
the  rustling  leaf,  the  smallest  shrub,  the  tallest  oak,  the  most  delicate  or 
gaudiest  flower,  the  winged  bird,  the  soaring  eagle,  the  fleecy  clouds,  the 
pelting  rain,  the  bow  of  promise,  speak  a  language  full  of  instruction. 

Singing  has  a  gladdening,  harmonious  influence.  It  is  one  of  the 
happiest  employments  in  which  we  can  engage.  Who  has  not,  when 
viewing  the  smiling,  joyous,  happy  faces  of  children,  considered  the 
pleasure  with  which  they  engage  in  music,  and  exclaimed  "  I  love  to 
look  on  a  scene  like  this,"  or  wished  "  would  I  were  a  child  again?" 

Calisthenic  exercises  merit  a  cursory  notice.  Where  it  is  practicable 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  this  manner,  the  time  will  be  pleas- 
antly spent  Education  falls  short  of  its  greatest,  highest  aim,  when  it 
fails  to  produce  a  symetrical  development  of  not  only  each  faculty  of  the 
mind,  but,  also,  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Hence  we  would  educate 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

Why  should  the  child  be  unconscious  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health, 
or  taught  to  trace  the  rivers  of  Africa  through  their  devious  windings  to 
thdr  source,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  currents  coursing  through  his  own 
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body.  The  elements  of  physiology  can  be  as  profitably  taught  as  the 
science  of  numbers. 

Nothing  will  tend  more  surely  to  dissipate  a  love  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, than  a  want  of  sufficient  studies  to  employ  all  the  time.  Hence 
every  one  must  be  busy,  and  realize  that  school  hours  are  not,  with 
impunity,  to  be  idled  away.  That  they  must  count  as  lost,  irretrievably 
lost,  the  day  whose  setting  sun  views  no  labor  done. 

Declamations  and  colloquies  claim  our  consideration.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  these  are  apparent.  Even  the  youngest  can  engage 
in  these  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  the  most  puerile  efforts  are  worthy 
of  attention.  A  love  for  reading  can  be  thus  induced,  the  ear  educated  to 
discriminate  between  proper  or  improper  sounds  and  the  organs  of  the 
voice  rendered,  by  practice,  capable  of  making  correct  sounds,  while 
they  are  pliable  and  susceptible  of  improvement  A  desideratum  not 
to  be  undervalued,  is,  they  aid  those  who  are  thus  practiced  to  command 
their  thoughts,  and  maintain  their  self-possession  under  embarrassing 
circumstances. 

Teachers,  if  they  would  render  school  attractive,  must  have  the  hearty 
support  and  sympathy  of  their  patrons.  Much  of  the  happiness  that 
the  young  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  is  derived  from  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  obeying  their  parents  and  fulfilling  their 
wishes.  Much  of  the  trouble  the  teachers  experience  from  governing, 
could  be  avoided,  did  parents  realize  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  the  teacher 
and  their  children,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  teacher's  just  requirements. 
Teachers  should  endeavor  to  consult  and  operate  with  parents,  in  cases 
of  difficulty  in  government. 

Parents  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of 
their  children,  that  they  may  judge  whether  they  are  progressing  and 
experiencing  that  interest  in  school  so  necessary  to  insure  progress  in 
study.  They  should,  also,  know  whether  they  are  tardy  or  irregular  in 
attendance.  Unless  parents  are  fully  sensible  of  the  impression  their 
influence  has  in  these  particulars,  and  all  others  concerning  the  welfare 
of  their  children  in  school,  we  can  not  create  that  lively  interest  bo 
much  desired.  Since  so^  much  depends  upon  harmonious  action,  let  par- 
ents, teachers,  children  all  unite  for  their  mutual  benefits,  one  spirit 
actuating  and  permeating  the  whole,  and  then  will  schools  be  interesting, 
and  the  days  passed  in  teaching  the  most  useful  and  happiest  of  our  lives. 

To  recapitulate;  teachers  should  be  well  prepared  for  their  work,  and 
be  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  capacities  of  their  smallest  scholars, 
and  remember  that  every  laudable  means  must  be  taken  to  secure  the 
interest,  sympathy,  and  affection  of  the  children,  and  labor  not  only  to 
gain  the  love  and  respect  of  the  youngest  child,  but,  also,  of  the  parenta 
And  prove  by  a  consistent  course,  that  while  engaged  in  educating,  their 
greatest  pleasure  consists  in  assisting  the  young  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
fbr  future  usefulness,  and  preparing  them  to  receive  a  thorough  education. 
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\t^e  would  say,  in  conclusion,  with  the  language  of  the  "Children's 
Mate  Appealing : " 

"  Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness ; 
Lei  us  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness  \ 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness — 
Y«u  can  make  us  what  you  will  I 

We  are  willing,  we  are  ready  ; 

We  would  learn,  if  you  would  teach  ,* 
We  haTe  hearts  that  yearn  toward  duty; 
We  have  minds  alive  to  duty; 

Souls  that  any  hights  can  reach  ! 

We  shall  be  what  you  will  make  us — 

Make  us  wise  and  make  us  good ; 
Make  us  strong,  for  time  of  trial ; 
Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial ; 

Patience,  kindness,  fortitude  1 

Look  into  our  childish  faces! 

8ee  you  not  our  willing  hearts? 
Only  love  us — only  lead  us; 
Only  let  us  know  you  need  us. 

And  we  all  will  do  our  parts. 

Train  us  I  try  us  I  days  slide  onward, 

They  can  never  be  ours  again ; 
Save  us  I  save  us !  from  our  undoing ! 
Save  from  ignorance  and  ruin ; 

Make  ns  worthy  to  be  mm/" 


Tkacher's  Assistant. — This  work  by  C.  Northend,  author  of  *'  The 
Teacher  and  Parent,"  is  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  to  one  entering  upon 
the  teacher's  work. 

The  first  letter,  on  the  teacher  s  vocation,  is  excellent  The  following 
diapters  are  made  up  of  a  consideration  of  each  topic  in  detail,  includ- 
ing school  management,  and  each  particular  branch  of  study,  which 
constitutes  the  daily  duties  of  our  profession.  The  matter  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  although  not  entirely  new,  contains  many  excellent  sug- 
gestions, which  might  prove  valuable,  especially  to  beginners. 

The  full  appendix  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  publication.  Pro- 
fessional books  of  this  character,  of  which  they  are  lamentable  few, 
should  occupy  a  place  in  ever  teacher's  library.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols k  Co,     Indianapolis:  Stewart  &  Bowen.  G.  A.  S. 

Note. — See  important  advertisements  in  this  No.  of  the  JaumaL 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  MAKE  GOOD  READERS? 


BY  G.  H.  ST0WIT8. 


This  le  an  important  question,  and  should  engage  the  fixed  thought 
of  all  workers  upon  minds.  A  good  reader  commands  the  undivided 
attention  of  all  listeners.  But  how  rare  is  such  a  treat  ?  To  what  shall 
we  attribute  the  cause  of  so  few  good  readers  ?  We  answer  that  it  is  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  discipline  of  the  voice,  "that  most  wonderful  of 
all  instruments." 

As  teachers,  we  hasten  over  the  elementary  basis,  so  essential  to  make 
good  readers,  to  repeat  words^  words^  as  though  that  was  the  key  to  attain 
what  we  so  much  desire.  Pupils  need  to  be  drilled  for  weeks  upon  the 
elements,  so  that  the  organs  of  speech  will  perform  involuntary  almost, 
the  slightest  elemental  sound  in  articulation.  If  beginners  were  drilled 
regularly  in  the  elements,  articulation  would  be  nearly  faultless.  A 
faulty  articulation  can  not  be  overcome,  except  by  a  daily  discipline  in 
the  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounda  Vocal  gymnastics,  as  a  regu- 
lar exercise,  will  not  only  secure  a  good  articulation,  but  help  develop 
the  physical  structure,  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  child.  The 
teacher  should  start  with  the  monotone,  or  ^^ reading  on  a  horizontal  line  " 
When  that  is  thoroughly  mastered,  then  the  shades  of  voice  will  natur- 
ally follow,  and  all  errors  are  quickly  detected.  Then  accent^  emphasis^ 
modulation  and  pitch  of  voice,  with  their  various  examples  illustrative  of 
each,  will  succeed  each  other  legitimately.  Difficult  consonant  combi- 
nations, and  sentences  of  like  character,  should  be  repeated  with  every 
exercise,  for  this  work  is  not  the  production  of  an  hour,  day,  or  month ; 
but  the  work  of  successive  months  and  years,  and  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce glorious  results.  The  teacher  should  give  interest  to  every  exercisa 
He  should  be  able  to  re-create  into  life  each  day,  what  most  teachers 
consider  a  (fry,  dull,  and  monotonous  task.  So  it  will  be,  when  the 
teacher  fails  to  thrill  the  learner  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
evidence  the  same,  all  over  his  own  being.  From  his  heart  to  the  heart 
of  his  pupils  the  telegraph  must  be  established,  and  along  the  unseen 
wires,  such  communications  must  pass  as  will  make  teacher  and  scholar 
a  unit  Then  progress  will  be  attained,  and  good  readers  an  inevitable 
result — N.  Y.  Teacfier. 


Valuation  op  Boston  and  New  York. — The  present  assessed  valua- 
tion of  New  York  ciiy  is  about  double  that  of  Boston,  although  the 
population  is  probably  four  times  greater.  The  valuation  of  Boston,  in 
1859,  is  the  same  that  New  York  had  in  1850,  namely,  $270,000,000. 
In  1851,  New  York  had  about  the  same  amount  of  banking  capital 
Boston  has  in  1860 — nearly  forty  millions  of  dollara 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  OENAMBNTATION. 


BY  R.  8.  GOODWIN. 


The  fipirit  of  romance  and  poetry,  that  was  cherished  in 
the  wild  imaginations,  and  bright,  delusive  dreams  of  an 
earlier  age,  has  long  since  disappeared  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
strongly  marked  utilitarian  earnestness  of  {lie  present. 

And  although  this  spirit  ought  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
disparaged,  yet  is  there  not  just  cause  of  regret  that  the  pres- 
ent age  has  over-stepped  the  proper  limit  in  attempting  to 
reduce  everything  to  the  standard  of  the  so-called  useful? 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  have  attached  a  too  narrow 
and  selfish  signification  to  the  term.  We  have  considered 
everything  tending  to  minister  to  bodily  necessity,  or  to  sub- 
serve a  mere  physical  existence  eminently  utilitarian,  while 
we  have  called  everything,  not  thus  directly  subservient  to 
life^  useless  and  unworthy  to  human  aspiration. 

Every  ornament  in  nature  or  art  is  looked  upon  by  some 
with  a  cold,  cynical  disposition.  The  precious  ore  in  the 
secret  lodges  of  the  mountain  is  more  pleasing  than  the  cloud- 
capt  pine  that  shades  its  gloomy  steeps,  and  the  narrow 
counting-room  in  the  crowded  city  has  greater  charms  than 
the  great  picture  gallery  of  Nature. 

We  have  come  to  think  ourselves  vastly  more  wise  in  our 
chase  after  wealth ;  in  our  pleasures  for  taste  and  our  pleas- 
ures of  dress;  with  our  cast-iron  ornaments  and  veneered 
houses,  than  wore  the  ancients  who  molded  the  marble  of 
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their  temples  into  forms  of  living  beauty,  fretted  their  domes 
with  misty  labyrinths  of  light  and  shade,  arched  their  win- 
dows with  inimitable  traceries,  and  reared  their  pinnacles 
and  spires  with  fantastic  crotchet  and  airy  finial  into  the 
azore  of  the  o'erarching  heavens. 

In  thns  losing  sight  of  the  beamtifal  in  oar  search  for  tlie 
fkncied  usefhl,  asking  ourselves  only  what  we  shall  eat  and 
what  we  shall  drink,  we  have  made  ourselves  too  much  the 
slaves  to  the  '^  ignorant  present,"  and  have  come  to  look  upon 
earth,  air,  and  water  as  almost  the  only  essentials  to  sublu- 
nary existence. 

But  all  this  struggle  for  the  practical  and  neglect  of  the 
ornamental  has  arisen,  we  think,  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  real  import  of  the  term  useful. 

When  we  consider  men  with  faculties  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  glory  of  art  because  it  is  typical  of  a  higher  glory ; 
when  we  find  the  vast  temple  of  Kature,  thronged  with  forms 
eloquent  with  beauty  which  seem  to  beckon  our  thoughts 
away  from  the  ^^feverish  shadows  of  time,"  we  can  but  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  utility  to  be  derived  from  other 
sources  than  those  which  sustain  mere  animal  existence. 

That  which  best  satisfies  the  wants  of  our  higher  nature, 
and  tends  to  develop  the  mind  and  heart,  is  most  truly  usefiil, 
while  that  which  is  only  life-sustaining  becomes  valuable  in 
a  more  humble  and  limited  sense. 

That  we  are  capacitated  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  will  be 
universally  conceded.  Then  in  the  world  of  nature,  there 
are  multitudinous  forms  and  beauties  that  are  the  appropriate 
objects  of  our  faculties. 

We  find  here  a  spirit  that  marshals  into  excellence  of  fc«in 
and  harmony  of  proportion  the  materials  of  earth.  It  builds 
up  the  gray  precipice  into  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  and 
carves  the  slopes  of  the  hoary  mountain.  It  transforms  the 
airy  clouds  into  chariots  of  crimson  fire.  It  sends  the  quiet 
streams  on  in  their  gracefully  winding  courses  over  the  sunny 
plains.  It  arches  the  bough  of  the  elm  and  coils  the  trelliaed 
vine.  It  fashions  the  symmetrical  crystal,  the  delicate  leaf 
and  the  wonderful  wing  of  the  insect. 

Shall  then  these  decorations  of  our  earthly  abodes,  that 
have  cost  so  much  toil,  self  denial,  and  sacrifice,  be  stigma- 
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ti£ed  9A  the  useless  fruits  of  haman  yain-glory  ?  Bhidl  the 
sneering  interrogative,  Qui  Bono,  be  asked  of  the  embellish* 
meats  of  art,  while  the  earth  remains  a  vast  wilderness  of 
beauty  as  a  heaven -bom  proof  of  the  ntility  of  decorations  t 
Are  those  finer  emotions,  those  intenser  intelleotaal  pleasures, 
vain  phantasies  of  the  imagination,  unworthy  of  our  nature? 
Is  that  love  useless  that  grows  warm  over  the  master-strokes 
of  genius,  or  tbat,  Guido-like,  converts  the  wings  of  an  angel 
that  it  may  behold  superhuman  excellence  ?  Was  that  aspi- 
ration worthless  that  transported  Correggio  as  he  gased  upon 
the  pictures  in  the  studio  of  Baphael?  Gloomy  indeed  musil 
be  the  views  of  the  man  who  maintains  this. 

But  to  consider  some  of  the  special  benefits  of  decoration^ 
wo  mention,  first : 

That  it  cultivates  the  mind  as  distinct  from  the  senses. 

Science  and  art  are  valued  not  so  much  because  they  im- 
part knowledge  as  because  they  discipline  the  intellect.  It 
is  true,  architecture,  as  well  as  all  the  fine  arts,  may  not  be 
styled  the  ^*  bread  and  butter  sciences,"  neither  is  it  affirmed 
of  them  that  they  secure  an  addition  of  knowledge,  but  that 
they  necessitate  mental  culture. 

A  lively  sensibility  to  harmony  of  proportion  and  a  famili- 
arity with  the  best  models  of  art,  cultivates  the  faculty  of 
taste.  The  discreet  use  of  ornament  in  the  arts  of  a  nation 
effects  a  most  happy  change  in  the  taste  of  its  people. 

Pure  taste  is  often  found  working  silently  and  beneficially 
under  circumstances  of  this  kind  when  least  expected.  It 
forbids  wanton  superfluity  and  rebukes  gorgeous  extrava- 
gance. It  unites  the  elements  of  beauty  and  utility  in  such 
fitting  proportions  as  to  ensure  permanent  appreciation.  It 
directs  not  only  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the  pencil  of  the 
painter,  or  the  pen  of  the  author,  but  it  enters  the  workshop 
and  guides  the  tool  of  the  mechanic,  and  becomes  an  overseer 
in  the  halls  of  the  manufacturer. 

But  ornament  tends  not  simply  to  ^'  raise  the  genius,"  bvt 
to  *' mend  the  heart." 

Says  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  on  this  subject :  *' Every  estab- 
lishment which  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  as  dis- 
tinct frx>m  the  senses  is  an  inferior  school  of  morality,  whMw 
the  mind  is  polished  and  prepared  fi^r  higher  attainments." 
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The  ezpresBion  of  moral  purpose  transcends  that  of  tneite 
bodily  design.  The  costly  monument,  the  glittering  tower, 
the  solemn  temple,  touching  memorials  of  human  love  and 
devotion,  master  works  of  the  pallet  and  the  chisel,  seem  to 
impress  us  more  strongly  if  possible  than  the  works  of  nature. 
And  yet  these  are  not  so  valuable  for  the  technical  skill  which 
they  exhibit,  as  for  the  spirit  that  fashioned  and  adorned  thom. 

Again,  a  proper  use  of  ornament  increase  our  sources  of 
happiness.  The  pleasures  of  sense  soon  pall  upon  the  taste, 
but  those  derived  from  the  intellect  are  more  intense  and 
lasting.  Who  that  has  admired  the  inimitable  works  of  the 
peerless  Phidias  will  doubt  that  a  love  of  the  beautiful  is  a 
source  of  exquisite  happiness  ?  Who  will  deny  that  it  has 
ever  stood  before  the  campanile  of  Giotto  at  Florence  and 
gazed  upon  those  spiral  shafts  of  glowing  jasper  and  the  rich 
flamboyant  tracery  of  those  gray  heaps  of  massive  stone  ? 

To  look  with  total  indifference  upon  the  diademed  towers, 
Gothic  shafts  and  richly  wrought  capitals  of  such  a  structure 
were  impossible. 

"Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  eolamn,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marble  and  the  soalptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim," 

becomes  an  infinite  source  of  pure  enjoyment. 

A  constant  intercourse  with  the  beautiful  in  art  increases 
our  capacity  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  thus  in- 
spires that  divine  love  which  looks  "from  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God." 

It  should  be  the  design  of  every  true  ornament,  truthfully 
to  interpret  nature.  The  principle  of  truth  dignifies  every 
art  and  ennobles  every  pursuit. 

Decoration  loses  it  power  when  it  rejects  the  lamp  of  truth 
and  receives  the  light  of  an  extravagant  and  false  imagination. 

The  exuberant  outgrowths  of  a  disordered  fancy,  a  want 
of  external  adaptation  to  internal  use,  and  an  over-exact, 
Procrustean  regularity,  violate  the  principles  of  truth  and 
defeat  the  proper  end  of  all  true  ornament. 

The  genius  of  ornamentation,  when  clad  in  the  golden 
panoply  of  truth,  sheds  a  mild  halo  of  refinement  over  the 
nations.    She  gives  to  the  artist  and  amateur  fresh  impulse 
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to  exertion,  arouses  the  talent  not  only  of  the  artist,  but  also 
of  the  poet,  philosopher,  professional  man,  and  mechanio, 
elevates  and  dignifies  society,  multiplies  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  presides  over  the  aspirations  of  genius. 

"Filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light, 
Ab  pensive  eTening  deepens  into  night." 

If.  Y,  State  Normal  School,  Sept.,  1859. 


for  the  Indiima  School  Journal. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HBABT. 


In  an  address  published  in  the  Feb.  No.  of  the  Journal^  is 
a  sentiment  which  should  be  engraven  upon  the  door-posts  of 
every  school-house,  and  upon  the  heart  of  every  teacher, 
that  in  education  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
culture;  an  education  of  the  J^eart  as  well  as  of  the  head. 

In  our  attempted  self-government  we  have  learned  one  im- 
portant fact,  that  stability  of  government  and  the  happiness 
of  society  is  greatly  dependent, upon  national  morality.  The 
painful  and  melancholy  illustrations  of  this  truth  are  found 
in  those  once  mighty  kingdoms  that  have  perished  like  the 
visions  of  the  night;  and  perished,  too,  for  the  lack  of  popu- 
lar virtue.  Behold,  now,  the  wild  war  and  tumult  which 
aviate  the  nations — the  headlong  career  of  revolution,  and 
say  what  power  shall  control  this  excited  multlCtide,  now 
rushing  around  like  bacchanels.  Long  has  earthly  authority 
attempted  this,  but  in  vain;  for  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  spoke  to  the  stormy  sea  of  Galilee,  and  its  winds  and 
waves  were  still,  that  can.  rebuke  this  tempest  in  mid -fury. 

In  our  prevailing  systems  of  education,  there  exists  an 
enormous  error — the  neglect  of  that  part  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution  which  is  called  the  heart.  By  a  very  large  class  of 
society,  the  intellectual  powers  alone  are  deemed  fit  subjects 
of  cultivation.  They  therefore  carefully  educate  the  under- 
standing, the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  taste,  while 
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beautifbl  pictures,  curionB  images,  and  rich  gems.  **  Sorely/' 
he  says,  *Hke  world  will  be  pleased  with  these;**  and  he 
spends  days,  and  months,  and  years,  in  framing,  and  arrang- 
ing, and  perfecting  them.  Knowing  the  value  of  his  thoughts 
thus  coined  from  his  very  brain  and  heart,  with  fond  antici- 
pation he  presents  them  to  an  unappreciating  world.  A  pre- 
tentious critic,  ignorant  in  fact  as  wise  in  his  own  conceit, 
thrusts  his  poisoned  dagger  through  the  sensitive,  trembling 
nerves,  to  the  very  foundation  of  life.  Thus  tireless  effort, 
wasted  fortune,  ruined  health,  and  suffering,  are  rewarded 
with  blasted  hopes  and  ignominy.  The  human  heart  can  not 
live  on  such  food;  the  man  dies,  but  his  deathless  thought 
lives.  It  may  drift  hither  and  thither  on  the  broad  sea  of 
human  experience,  unnoticed  for  a  time ;  but  as  the  world 
grows  older  and  wiser,  some  bold  Columbus  will  venture  out 
upon  that  sea  and  rescue  it,  and  the  name  of  its  author,  from 
the  waves  of  oblivion.  Thus  his  reward,  though  too  late, 
comes  at  last. 

But  there  is  another  martyr,  moving  silently  down  into  the 
stillness  of  the  grave.  Not  even  the  muffled  drum,  the  tolling 
bell,  the  craped  hoarse,  or  the  mourning  friend,  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  busy  world  thitherward  as  the  teacher  passes 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

The  great  apostle  of  fr^e  schools  in  this  country  has  but 
recently  given  himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  Years  of  tin- 
remitting  labor  in  Massachusetts,  exciting  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  those  whose  ignorance  could  not  understand  the 
wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  whose  contracted  selfishness  could 
not  comprehend  his  large-hearted  philanthropy,  and  later 
the  duties  of  a  still  more  laborious  and  vexatious  position,  at 
length  proved  too  great  for  him ;  and  the  man  of  the  silver 
tongue,  the  brilliant  mind,  the  benevolent  heart,  has  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  violated  law.  ^*A  life  of  genuine  chivalry," 
says  one,  *<  the  Christian  knighthood  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, stainless,  and  steadfast  to  its  baptismal  vows,  has  passed 
away  in  silence.*'  A  great  jurist  dies,  fkmed,  not  for  his  good 
deeds  and  noble  heart,  but  for  his  brilliant  scholarship  and 
dazzling  oratory,  and  the  flags  of  the  nation  droop,  while  her 
lirst  orators  pronounce  his  eulogies.  A  great  benefactor  of 
his  race,  an  advocate  of  temperance,  a  champion  of  freedom, 
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a  friend  of  universal  education,  a  lover  of  God  and  man,  dies, 
and  no  enlogies,  no  funeral  pageants.  Here  and  there  a  spirit 
mourns  the  loss  of-  one  from  among  the  noblest  of  his  race, 
bitt  sadness  sitjs  at  few  of  the  hearth-stones  blessed  hy  his 
influence.  Many  who  receive  the  benefits  of  his  toil  have 
never  heard  even  the  name  of  their  benefactor.  Had  he  led 
our  armies  against  a  foreign  foe  his  deeds  would  have  become 
as  household  words  of  our  land ;  but  when  he  has  bravely 
battled  the  hosts  of  ignorance  and  crime,  the  only  real  enemies 
of  free  institutions,  he  falls  in  the  noble  strife  unnoticed. 

Sut  he  is  not  the  only  martyr.  In  that  great  army,  of 
vrliich  he  was  a  leader,  there  are  giultitudes,  less  widely 
known  to  fame,  but  not  the  less  heroic.  The  image  of  one 
comee  up  before  me.  One  year  ago  there  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  a  young  man  of  modest  bearing, 
bat  of  sterling  worth.  From  that  time  until  recently  I  have 
seen  him,  almost  daily,  at  his  work  in  the  school-room. 
Faithful,  earnest,  persevering,  affectionate,  he  labored  on, 
feeling  the  nobleness  of  his  calling.  He  shrunk  from  no  toil, 
he  neglected  no  duty,  he  spared  no  effort.  But  strength 
wasted,  health  failed,  and  he  walked  into  the  opening  grave 
with  the  teacher's  armor  on.  His  last  sane  words,  and  his 
last  wild  broken  sentences,  were  of  his  school,  and  his  duties 
there.  Ashes  thus  early  scattered  over  a  lately-formed 
hearth-stone,  sobs  from  the  broken  heart  of  a  young  widowed 
mother,  unfeigned  tears  of  fellow  teachers,  and  the  dead  hopes 
of  bereaved  friends,  told  how  faithful  a  martyr  he  had  fallen. 
Who  of  us  can  look  upon  the  lifeless  form  of  one  thus  cut 
douvn  in  the  strength  of  manhood  and  not  feel  that  this  is  an 
earnest  work? 

But  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  reach  of  my  own  voice  for 
illustrations  that  this  educational  work  is  one  of  martyrdom. 
The  sunken  eye,  the  blanched  cheek,  the  care-worn  counte- 
nance, and  the  premature  old  age,  tell  me  that  Illinois,  though 
she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  has  placed  many  of  her  no- 
blest sons  and  daughters  upon  the  altar.  The  evidence  is 
beibre  us  that  he  who  has  chosen  the  teacher's  profession  for 
his  life-work  has  given  himself  to  a  perplexed  existence  and 
an  early  death ;  to  a  life  of  toil  rewarded  with  ingratitude 
and  abuse. 
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A  life  of  toil !  What  school  does  not  impdbe  too  much  labor 
upon  the  teacher  ?  la  it  the  college?  Ask  the  professor  who 
gives  instraction  fh>m  five  to  eight  hoars  per  day,  for  a  nomi- 
nal salary  of  five  to  eight  hundred  dollars,  which,  perhaps, 
he  never  receives. 

Is  it  the  High  School  ?  There  the  same  individual  must 
teach  mathematices,  natural  sciences,  ancient  and  modern 
classics,  helles-lettres,  ethics — in  short,  almost  every  branch 
of  human  science.  Difficult  points  must  be  examined,  illus- 
trations must  be  sought;  experiments  must  be  prepared, 
exercises  in  Latin,  French  or  English  composition  must  be 
corrected.  And  thus  t^e  true  teacher,  seeking  the  highest 
interest  of  his  school,  forgets  himself,  and  gives  his  hours  of 
recreation  and  rest  to  work  preparatory  to  his  daily  task. 

Is  it  the  Union  School  ?  Let  my  friend  who  has  the  super- 
vision of  half  a  thousand  restless  youth ;  who  must  conduct 
his  recitations  six  hours  each  day,  in  the  presence  of  two 
hundred  mischievous  scholars ;  who  must  infuse  interest,  and 
eeal,  and  life,  into  dull,  listless  pupils  by  exhausting  drafts 
upon  his  own  enthusiasm ;  let  him  reply. 

Is  it  the  Primary  School?  Let  her  who  each  evening 
rejoices  that  another  day  has  gone,  and  drags  her  weary  body 
home,  there  to  weep  because  she  thinks  she  has  achieved  so 
little,  let  her  reply. 

This  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  bodily  toil ;  and  it  is  not  this  that 
wastes  and  finally  destroys.  Mere  physical  labor  may  be 
performed  by  a  mere  machine ;  but  as  the  mind  is  superior 
to  the  body,  so  its  exercises  exhaust  and  prostrate  the  more 
rapidly.  The  teacher  has  felt  the  effect  of  this  mental  toil 
in  his  experience  of  different  day's  labor. 

Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  whole  £Ace  of  Nature 
was  lighted  up  with  the  bright,  benignant  smile  of  the  great 
Creator,  and  all  her  voices  seemed  vofsal  with  his  praise.  The 
hearts  of  teacher  and  pupil  were  touched  by  the  sublime 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and,  catching  the  key-note  in  the 
early  morning,  struck  no  jarring  discord  the  day  long :  no 
bitter  complainings,  no  concerted  disturbances,  no  truancy, 
no  quarreling,  no  listlessness,  no  idlenesp,  no  stupidity,  no 
fiiilores,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  no  scolding,  irritability,  dark 
frowns,  or  severe  punishments,  on  the  other :  every  where 
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order,  activity,  and  progress.  Wh;at  a  blessed  day  was  it  for 
tbe  teacher!  With  a  cheerful  heart  he  performed  the  daties 
of  his  place,  and  at  night  tamed  the  key  upon  the  door, 
(with  a  joyfhl  song),  feeling  but  little  more  fktigued  than 
when  he  entered  in  the  morning.  This  is  a  bright  day  in 
his  experience  that  I  have  suffered  to  shine  in  even  upon 
these  pages;  would  that  I  had  no  other,  and  I  fear  more  com- 
mon, school-room  scene  to  paint. 

But  to-day  Nature  weeps.  The  cheerless  cloud  and  the 
cold  rain  seem  to  form  their  images  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all.  The  first  countenance  is  one  of  anger;  the  first  voice 
is  one  of  complaint ;  the  first  movement  is  one  of  disorder ; 
the  first  attempted  recitation  a  failure,  and  the  last  only 
worse  than  the  first.  '*  The  whole  school  is  one  organized 
obstruction.  The  scholai's  are  half-unconscious  incarnations 
of  disintegration  and  contra-position — inverted  divisors  en- 
gaged in  universal  multiplication.''  The  teacher  has  resorted 
to  every  conceivable  device — has  racked  his  brain  and  ezer- 
cised  his  ingenuity  till  it  seems  every  scheme  has  been  tried, 
every  resource  exhausted.  After  a  long,  long  day,  night 
comes,  and  finds  him  discouraged  and  despairing;  and  he 
thanks  God,  from  the  depth  of  his  soul,  that  night  has  come. 

Nor  are  such  days  as  these  unfirequent  to  most  teachers. 
Indeed,  what  day  has  not  its  wearing  cares  and  perplexities? 
They  are  the  constant,  inseparable  concomitants  of  the  teach- 
er's life,  which  they  soon  destroy.  But,  even  now,  we  have 
only  touched  upon  the  surface  trials  of  the  true  teacher.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  conveying  information  by  the  old  stage- 
coach and  saddle*bag  methods,  when  he  can  reach  the  same 
point  by  telegraph.  But  just  so  sure  as  he  refuses  to  use  the 
time-honored  vehicles,  and  introduces  the  modern  innovation, 
all  along  the  line  wise  ignoramuses  will  cut  his  wires  and  de- 
stroy his  batteries.  He  that  enters  the  school-room  with  the 
Ihll  purpose  to  make  his  school  an  honor  to  himself,  the  cause, 
and  the  age,  must  calculate  at  the  outset  upon  a  long  hand- 
to-hand  contest  with  ignorance.  If  consummate  wisdom 
direct  his  plans,  matured  counsel  select  his  grounds,  and 
heroism  that  prefers  death  to  defeat  defend  them,  he  may 
come  aS  victorious;  but  the  old  enemy,  watching  from  his 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  will  send  forth  his  light-armed 
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and  his  heavy-armed,  his  infantry  and  his  cavalry,  and  not 
till  the  last  officer  has  fallen,  the  last  private  been  taken  pris- 
oner, will  he  raise  the  signal  of  truce.  Our  hero  may  win  the 
field,  and  leave  his  principles  in  possession  of  the  flag;  yet, 
in  the  struggle,  however  complete  his  panoply  of  conscious 
rectitude,  some  arrow  tipped  with  the  deadly  poison  of  in- 
gratitude may  find  its  way  to  his  heart,  and  he  not  live  to 
behold  the  fruit  of  his  unselfish  sacrifice.  But,  whether  comes 
defeat  or  victory,  the  contest  is  inevitable.  He  of  the  faint 
heart  should  not  enter  it,  and  he  of  the  brave  heart  should 
remember  that  muscles  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel  can  not 
wholly  withstand  its  influence. 

The  physical  exertions,  the  mental  labor,  the  combat  with 
opposition,  the  ingratitude  of  those  benefitted,  rapidly  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  life ;  but  there  is  another  element  in 
his  experience  more  trying  still.  He  may  be  equal  to  the 
physical  and  mental  labors;  he  may  gird  himself  to  meet  the 
opposition ;  in  a  good  conscience  he  may  find  a  balm  to  soothe 
the  sting  of  ingratitude;  but,  if  he  have  a  high  sense  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  him,  nothing  can  furnish  him 
relief  from  the  constant  and  corroding  anxiety  for  the  way- 
ward ones  committed  to  his  care.  The  destiny  of  their  souls, 
priceless  as  the  life  of  the  Infinite  Son,  depends  on  his  in- 
fluence. How  he  watches  the  expressions  that  play  over  the 
countenance  as  good  and  evil  are  presented ;  how  carefully 
he  searches  for  the  avenue  to  the  heart;  how  he  strives  to 
win  them  back  to  truth.  Among  the  hidden  springs  of  action 
he  at  length  discovers  one  that  elevates.  Cautiously  he  fast- 
ens a  silken  cord  around  it.  Day  by  day  he  gently  increiises 
the  presure,  till  the  dawn  of  manhood  appears.  Higher  as- 
pirations, purer  thoughts,  nobler  purposes,  manifest  them- 
selves. But,  just  as  hope  gladdens  the  teacher's  heart,  some 
overpowering  temptation  breaks  the  cord,  and  the  lost  one 
returns  to  a  deeper  degradation  than  that  from  which  he 
had  been  raised  into  a  purer  atmosphere  and  higher  life. 
From  that  depth  he  returns  only  curses  to  his  benefiictor. 
The  teacher  has  endeavored  to  do  his  whole  duty,  he  has 
labored  to  restore  and  preserve  the  divine  in  the  human, 
but  has  failed.  He  has  nothing  for  which  to  condemn  him- 
self.   Neither  has  the  mother,  who,  trembling  between  hope 
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and  fear,  for  days  and  weoks,  watches  with  breathless  anaciety 
the  flickering  taper  in  the  bosom  of  her  child ;  but  when  that 
spirit  has  flown,  and  she  once  more  turns  her  thoughts  upon 
herself,  she  finds  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrow,  have  left 
their  furrow  on  her  brow,  although  that  sorrow  were  unmixed 
with  remorse.  So  will  the  teacher.  Thus  to  labor,  opposi- 
tion, ingratitude,  and  abuse,  disappointment  is  added. 

But  is  there  not  a  brighter  side  to  this  picture  of  the  teach* 
er's  life?  Are  there  not  some  lighter  shadows  with  which  to 
relieve  this  dark  back-ground  ?  Thus  far  we  have  spoken 
only  of  toil,  and  ingratitude,  and  martyrdom.  But  pleasure 
at  beholding  the  growth  of  mind,  joy  in  witnessing  the  devel- 
opment of  young  hearts,  the  warm,  almost  worshipful,  affec- 
tion of  obedient  children — here,  a  mind  wakened  into  activity; 
there  a  soul  brought  into  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God — 
these  things  sweeten  the  cup.  Even  in  the  martyrdom  itself, 
when  voluntarily  endured,  there  is  something  almost  sublime. 
The  faith  that  can  lead  its  possessor  to  the  stake,  and  render 
him  happy  even  in  the  midst  of  consuming  flames,  has  within 
it  a  principle  that  commands  admiration,  and  secures  follow- 
ers, whatever  fate  may  await  them. 

The  Christian  looks  back  over  thepage^'pf  history,  and 
sees  one  of  the  disciples  smiling  at  the  excruciating  tortures 
of  the  inverted  cross;  another  calmly  praying  \^hile  subjected 
to  the  terrible  machinations  of  the  Inquisition ;  a  third  tri- 
umphantly singing  his  songs  of  thanksgiving,  while  the  blaze 
of  the  fagot  is  consuming  his  latest  breath,  and  rejoices  that 
theirs  is  his  belief  These  scenes,  though  they  alarm  the 
timid,  inspire  the  heroic  with  a  desire  to  embrace  a  like  glori- 
ous faith,  even  with  a  like  fearful  end. 

The  teacher  who  looks  out  upon  the  field  he  has  entered 

and  beholds  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  thistles  choking 

tlie  priceless  grain  and  destroying  all  possibility  of  fair  fruit, 

but  yet,  because  he  sees  the  arch-enemy  of  the  human  Jrace 

still  scattering  the  seeds  of  death,  and  because  he  must  bear 

contumely  and  disgrace — must  toil,  and  suffer,  and  die — fails 
to  gird  himself  for  the  labor,  and  prepare  with  naked  hands 
to  uproot  the  thorns  and  thistles,  is  not  a  true  and  earnest 
man.  His  is  a  faint  heart,  unworthy  the  high  calling  of 
youth's  teacher.  Better  that  he  find  his  place  among  the 
world's  other  workers,  or  even  its  idlers. 
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Fellow  Teachers,  when  well  performed,  ours  is  the  most 
glorions  of  works,  requiring  strong  hands,  and  warm,  reeo- 
late  hearts.  He  that  has  not  learned  to  labor  and  suffer,  he 
that  has  not  drawn  inspiration  from  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing, he  that  has  not  some  times  looked  up  through  the  thick 
clouds  to  the  beautiful  world  beyond,  has  no  part  or  lot  with 
the  true  teacher.  He  must  learn  that  most  difficult  lesson  of 
patience.  Labor,  and  suffer,  and  wait,  is  written  on  all 
around  him.  He  remembers  that  the  world's  truest  heroes 
are  not  those  whose  fame  is  most  sounded  abroad,  but  those 
who  in  heart  and  life  enter  into  completest  sympathy  with 
the  Life  of  Infinite  Love.  Laboring  for  the  good  of  his  race, 
prompted  by  love  to  man  and  love  to  God,  he  strug:gle8 
through  trials  up  to  martyrdom,  ever  looking  to  the  Great 
Teachei',  who  before  him  has  endured  the  cross,  for  his  exam- 
ple, his  source  of  help,  and  his  reward. 


THE  IDEA  OP  A  GRADED  SCHOOL. 
U  

A  rSW  SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  AND  GOMMITTEE-HKN. 


Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written,  printed,  and 
spoken,  in  respect  to  a  system  of  graded  schools,  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  subject  is  quite  imper- 
fectly understood  by  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  as 
teachers  or  as  committee-men,  in  the  management  of  public 
instruction. 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  find  the  schools  which  are  al- 
ready graded,  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  at 
present,  and  many  of  the  not  graded  schools  would  disappear 
as  the  imperfections  of  a  by-gone  day. 

To  many  persons,  the  term  ^*  graded  school  '*  has  still  some- 
thing of  the  repulsive  character  of  a  technical  phrase,  newly 
introduced,  and  not  exactly  understood.  To  others  it  seems 
to  imply  much  more  than  those  who  coined  the  expression 
even  meant  should  be  its  meaning.     There  are  otliers  still 
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who  accept  fully  the  principles  of  a  graded  scbool  Byeiem, 
bat  are  not  definite  in  their  ideas  of  its  details. 

We  therefore  propose  to  give  in  this  article,  our  conception 
of  a  good  graded  school,  hoping  to  show  incidentally  how 
important  its  chief  characteristics  may  be  made  not  only  in 
compactly  built  towns  and  districts,  but  also  in  more  sparsely 
settled  places.  Our  remarks  are  not  presented  as  untried 
theories.  They  are  based  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  system  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  State,  and  a 
close  comparison  of  its  features  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
peculiarities  of  school  systems  in  other  places.  It  our  ideal 
seems  too  high  to  be  immediately  attained,  we  desire  to  have 
it  remembered,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  present  a  plan  for 
a  model  school,  and  to  answer  the  questions  which  we 
frequently  hear  from  intelligent  men  concerned  in  public 
inatruction,  as  to  the  aim  which  should  control  their  efforts 
in  reorganizing  their  schools  and  introducing  the  various 
improvements  of  modern  experience. 

First,  we  remark  in  general,  that  a  graded  school  is  noth- 
ing but  a  school  well  classified,  according  to  the  age  and  at- 
tainments of  its  scholars.  Simple  as  this  statement  is,  we 
could  mention  facts  to  show  that,  even  in  communities  which 
are  not  at  all  deficient  in  good  common  sense,  there  is  such  a 
prejudice  against  graded  schools  as  can  be  accounted  for  on 
no  other  supposition  than  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
wholly  misconceived.  Every  store-keeper  knows  that  his 
business  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  proper  assortment  of  his 
wares,  whatever  their  kind.  £very  manufacturer  appreci- 
ates the  importance  of  division  of  labor,  and,  where  this  is 
not  possible,  of  attempting  but  one  kind  of  work  at  a  time. 
In  like  manner,  every  good  school  teacher  knows,  and  every 
good  citizen  ought  to  know,  that  the  work  of  education  is 
greatly  aided  by  proper  arrangements  for  the  classification 
of  scholars,  and  for  attending  in  each  school  room  to  one 
thing  only  at  a  time.  It  is  precisely  this  that  a  graded  school 
seeures.  Why  is  it,  that  so  simple  a  principle  is  so  hard  to 
understand? 

Ijet  us  here  emphatically  remark,  that  it  is  not  essential  to 
a  graded  school  that  there  should  be  a  large  and  costly  build- 
ing.   If  there  are  but  two  rooms,  the  primary  scholars  can 
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be  Beparated  from  the  more  advanced,  and  the  school  beoomeB 
graded  forthwith,  not  completely  to  be  sure,  but  so  as  to  se- 
cure some  benefits  of  classification.  In  towns  where  no  more 
than  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  decided  advance  is  made 
on  the  old-fashioned  district  schools  of  the  country  where 
children  of  four  years  old  are  taught  by  the  side  of  those  of 
sixteen. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe,  secondly,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholars  should,  when  possible,  be  assembled  in  one 
building.  We  are  aware  that  many  persons  hold  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  the  writer  acknowledges  that  his  own  views 
were  once  different  fbom  those  he  now  advocates.  But  in  his 
own  mind  the  importance  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  large 
number  of  children  can  bo  brought  under  the  same  roof,  and 
taught  on  the  same  general  principles,  became  more  and  more 
apparent  by  a  study  of  the  schools  as  they  are.  If  all  the 
scholars  were  taught  by  one  teacher,  or  if  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  monitorial  instruction  were  in  vogue,  the  case  would 
be  very  different,  but  by  having  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers, all  the  advantages  of  personal  acquaintance  of  the  In- 
structor with  his  scholars  are  secured  by  sub-divided  classes, 
and  other  additional  benefits  are  gained.  In  a  word,  we 
secure  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  par- 
ents, greater  order  and  progress  in  study  on  the  part  of 
scholars,  greater  ease  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  school 
committee,  and  greater  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  In  the  larger  towns,  where  the  dwellings  are 
compactly  arranged  around  a  common  center,  school-houses 
to  accommodate  several  hundred  scholars  are  not  only  found 
more  convenient  than  smaller  buildings,  but  in  the  end  less 
costly.  The  two  best  school-houses  in  New  Haven  are  de- 
signed for  six  hundred  scholars  each,  and  so  fully  are  the 
citizens  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  that  they  have 
directed  the  Board  of  Education,  in  erecting  another  build- 
ing, to  make  it  large  enough  for  eight  hundred  scholars  or 
more.  It  is  even  believed  that  good  policy  would  require  the 
enlargement  of  the  two  buildings  referred  to. 

It  is  evident  that  no  such  school-houses  can  be  built  in 
thinly  peopled  districts,  and  we  have  already  said  that  it  is 
not  essential  to  have  them.    All  that  can  be  advised  in  such 
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cases  is  that  there  be  as  much  concentration  as  the  number  of 
scholars  and  their  residences  will  permit.  One  hundred  aad 
twenty  scholars  can  be  taught  to  much  better  advantage 
under  one  roof  than  in  two  or  three  separate  school-houses. 

In  the  THIRD  place,  school-houses  should  be  so  constructed 
that  no  room  will  furnish  seats  for  more  scholars  than  a  sin- 
gle teacher  can  efficiently  instruct.  If  this  rule  is  not  ob- 
served, an  assistant  teacher  becomes  necessary.  But  it  is  a 
received  opinion  in  the  community,  not  readily  controverted, 
that  with  a  good  principal  in  any  given  room  an  inferior 
assistant  may  be  employed.  In  fact,  where  two  teachers  are 
employed  in  one  room,  the  marked  discrepancy  in  their  sal- 
aries may  be  regarded  as  the  estimate,  correct  or  &lse,  which 
is  placed  on  the  value  of  their  services.  What  now  is  the 
consequence?  The  scholars  when  promoted  from  a  lower 
room  to  a  higher  are  liable  to  pass  from  an  efficient  instructor 
fully  paid  as  the  principal  of  a  room,  to  those  of  a  less  skill- 
ful teacher  regarded  and  paid  as  only  an  assistant.  The  plan 
has  an  advantage  simply  in  economy.  In  all  other  respects 
it  is  bad.  There  is  danger  that  the  scholar  will  find  his  pro- 
gress from  one  room  to  another  no  promotion,  but  positively 
a  degradation. 

As  to  the  number  of  scholars  which  can  be  well  taught  by 
one  teacher,  opinions  are  divided.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
the  utmost  number  which  should  be  placed  under  each  in- 
structor is  sixty,  and  we  should  much  prefer  to  see  no  more 
than  forty. 

In  the  FOUBTH  place  it  is  important  to  preserve  a  just 
medium  between  too  little  \and  too  much  separation  into 
classes.  There  is  great  danger  of  error  in  both  extremes. 
Classes  enough  should  be  formed  to  secure  to  every  scholar 
companions  of  his  own  general  attainments,  with  whom  he 
can  steadily  advance  in  learning.  But  the  estimate  of  these 
attainments  must  not  be  made  upon  so  nice  a  scale  as  to  mul- 
tiply the  classes  beyond  the  teacher's  ability  to  instruct  them. 
We  have  known  a  graded  school  in  many  respects  distin- 
guished for  excellence,  where  the  primary  scholars  were  di- 
vided into  sixteen  classes,  each  supposed  to  be  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  other,  and  where  sixteen  promotions  were 
consequently  necessary  between  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet 
VOL  v. — 11. 
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and  the  completiou  of  a  simple  reading  book  ?  Each  teacher 
instead  of  having  a  simple  grade  of  scholars,  had  four,  and 
found  the  hours  of  school  frittered  away  by  this  multiplicity 
of  duties  to  almost  as  little  purpose  as  if  the  school  made  no 
pretensions  to  gradation.  Such  abuses  of  the  system  bring 
it  into  disrepute. 

The  opinion  of  many  educators  is,  that  within  the  range 
of  common  school  instruction,  not  including  academies  and 
high  schools,  three  departments  should  be  recognized,  which 
are  now  very  commonly  designated  in  this  State  as  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  grammar  schools.  The  division  lines 
between  these  grades  can  be  readily  drawn.  While  the  law 
recognizes  the  school  age  as  extending  from  five  to  twenty-one 
years,  we  find  in  reality  in  most  towns  where  there  is  no  bigh 
school,  there  are  not  many  scholars  over  thirteen  years  of  age. 
They  have  then  mastered  what  the  law  requires  should  be 
taught  in  a  common  school,  the  elements  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. So,  too,  we  find  that  parents  generally  regard  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  as  the  better  time  for  children  to  com- 
mence school.  Are  we  not  accordingly  authorized  to  regard 
six  years  as  the  average  amount  often  devoted  to  a  course  of 
common  school  instruction  ?  If  this  be  so,  two  years'  work 
may  be  laid  out  for  primary  scholars,  two  for  those  in  the 
intermediate  schools,  and  two  for  those  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Let  the  regular  time  for  admission  be  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  examine  every  applicant  to 
see  for  what  grade  he  is  fitted.  Then  if  the  number  of  schol- 
ars is  so  limited  and  the  building  so  small  that  only  threo 
teachers  are  employed,  let  eadh  of  them  take  charge  of  a 
department,  primary,  intermediate,  or  grammar,  and  let  two 
grades,  and  two  grades  only,  be  formed  in  each  room.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  six  teachers  are  employed,  let  each  one  of 
them  have  charge  of  a  distinct  grade,  making  six,  as  before, 
in  the  entire  school.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  number  •£ 
primary  scholars  is  much  larger  than  of  those  in  the  higher 
rooms,  instead  of  having  four  rooms  or  sixteen  grades  of  pri- 
mary scholars,  let  the  number  of  grades  remain  as  before, 
and  open  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  lower  primary  room,  or 
a  second,  third,  or  fourth  higher  primary  room',  with  the  same 
plan  of  studies,  and  the  same  rank  as  the  first. 
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This  leads  us  to  speak,  in  the  fifth  place,  of  the  necessity 
ia  a  good  graded  school  of  having  a  definite,  progressive 
coarse  of  study.  Let  it  be  determined  whether  that  course 
is  to  extend  over  five  years  or  seven,  whether  it  shall  include 
the  studies  of  a  high  school  or  not;  and  then  let  the  various 
steps  in  such  a  course  be  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  successive  school  years,  so  that  whatever  is  attempted 
may  be  thoroughly  accomplished.  In  mobt  schools  in  this 
State,  we  presume  that  a  six  years'  course  of  study,  allowing, 
as  before  suggested,  two  years  to  each  main  division,  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar,  will  be  found  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  the  existing  arrangement.  We  can  not  expect, 
however,  that  all  the  scholars  will  complete  this  course  in  the 
regularly  appointed  time.  So  long  as  human  nature  and  so- 
ciety are  what  they  are,  there  will  be  scholars  of  natural  dull- 
ness, and  children  of  ignorant  and  unwise  parents.  Illness, 
fiimily  affliction,  absence  from  town,  and  innumerable  other 
excuses  will  detain  very  many  from  school,  and  such  pupils 
of  necessity  will  fall  behind  their  comrades  and  be  unable  to 
pass  the  examination  for  promotion.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  less  frequently,  there  will  be  scholars  of  unusual 
quickness  of  mind  and  enterprise,  or  scholars  whose  attain- 
ments were  at  first  incorrectly  estimated,  who  will  demand 
and  deserve  honorary  promotion  in  advance  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  But  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances will  effect  the  general  progress  of  the  school.  The 
classes  as  a  body  will  pursue  for  a  year  their  studies  without 
change  of  instructor,  and  then  will  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
rank  and  harder  tasks. 

There  is  a  most  important  field  for  inquiry,  as  yet  but  little 
examined  in  this  country,  concerning  the  relative  import- 
ance of  different  branches  of  study,  and  the  amount  of  time 
which  should  be  given  to  each.  We  regret  to  believe  to  a 
very  great  extent,  neither  teachers  nor  committees  have  a 
definite  idea  what  sort  of  an  education  they  are  providing. 
They  are  working  on  no  plan.  Circumstances  continually 
changing  determine  the  course  of  study,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  is  continually  retarded  by  having  to  go  over  and 
over  again,  as  he  advances  from  one  room  to  another,  what 
should  have  been  mastered  once  for  all.    The  text-books  pro- 
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▼ided  are  in  part  at  &alt.  Few  writers  possess  the  requisite 
judgment  to  present  for  each  stage  of  instruction,  those  prin- 
i^ples  and  facts  only,  which  are  important  at  that  period. 
The  lower  books  consequently  anticipate  the  higher,  and  the 
higher  of  course  repeat  the  lower.  A  skillful  teacher  may 
indeed  be  able  to  resist  and  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  never 
without  a  plan  clearly  defined,  precisely  indicating  the  order 
in  which  every  branch  of  study  is  to  be  pursued,  and  provid- 
ing a  place  for  everything  which  is  to  be  taught,  with  every- 
thing in  its  place. 

We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  offer  a  scheme  of  studies 
for  acceptance  or  criticism.  Perhaps  none  could  be  devised 
which  would  suit  any  largo  number  of  our  actual  schoolB. 
Still,  a  few  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  the  principlen 
which  should  guide  our  actions.  We  must  first  define  much 
more  carefully  than  the  statute,  what  the  common  school  is 
to  teach.  We  must  then  draw  the  lines  of  the  three  depart- 
ments before  enumerated,  and  finally  we  must  estimate  the 
proper  amount  of  progress  to  be  required  in  each  year.  In 
selecting  the  studies,  we  must  continually  remember  that  the 
object  of  the  school  is  not  to  make  learned  boys,  but  strong 
men ;  not  smart  girls,  but  sensible  women ;  and  that  the  love 
of  study  is  not  so  well  awakened  by  curious  facts  and  enter- 
taining stories,  as  by  a  systematic  developmentof  the  pupil's 
powers  j  his  judgment,  his  memory,  his  imagination,  his  ac- 
onracy  of  statement  and  clearness  of  thought  should  all  be 
cultivated.  A  mind  weU  trained  in  these  respects  is  a  mind 
worth  having ;  it  can  not  fisiil  in  due  time  to  be  also  a  mind 
well  stored  with  usefhl  knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  at  every  stage  of  public  instruction,  many 
scholars  drop  away,  never  to  resume  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
never  to  pursue  again  a  course  of  study.  We  are  therefore 
to  equip  them  to  some  extent  with  the  knowledge  essential  to 
their  happiness  in  life. 

Sixthly.  We  consider  it  indispensable  to  a  model  school, 
that  all  the  scholars  of  each  room  should  attend  to  the  same 
exercises  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  if  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, they  must  be  of  the  same  grade  of  attainments. 
Then,  if  the  lesson  is  in  reading,  let  every  scholar  pay  atten- 
tion to  it.    By  no  means  allow  one  half  the  room  to  be  at 
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work  with  their  slates.  Bach  half  will  distract  the  other. 
So  with  the  other  stndies.  Only  one  thing  at  a  time  can  be 
well  done  in  school,  and  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  direct 
two  or  three  different  exercises  together,  must  not  expect  t6 
see  much  progress. 
This  opinion  is  so  natural  in  itself,  is  confirmed  by  such 

analogies  in  every  department  of  human  exertion,  and  has 
been  demonstrated  so  thoroughly  over  and  over  again  in  the 
school-room,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  why  teachers, 
and  especially  teachers  of  young  scholars,  are  unwilling  to 
act  upon  it.  We  can  only  account  for  the  fact  by  remember- 
ing that  it  is  always  easier  to  walk  in  an  old  path  than  to 
striko  out  a  new.  Teachers  moderately  successful  in  the 
methods  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  are  afraid  to 
venture  from  the  ground  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
and  from  the  established  routine,  lest  they  should  fail  to  suc- 
ceed and  the  failure  be  attributed  to  their  new  &ngied  notions. 
Such  blind  regard  to  usage  is  worse  than  the  routine  of  En- 
glish chancery.    ''How  not  to  do  if   is  its  appropriate 

epithet. 

Closely  connected  with  this  train  of  remaiks  is  the  opinion 

that  the  teacher  should  spend  most  of  the  school  hours  in 
teaching;  we  do  not  mean  in  hearing  recitations,  nor  in  pre- 
serving order,  but  in  drawing  out  the  minds  of  the  scholars ; 
not  in  seeing  if  they  can  recite  a  page  by  rote,  but  in  showing 
them  how  to  understand  the  words  of  the  author  or  the  facts 
of  the  lesson;  not  in  teasing  them  with  unnecessary  questions, 
but  in  leading  them  to  discover  truth  for  themselves,  and  to 
express  their  ideas  in  discriminating  language  ]  in  a  word,  to 
train  their  minds  to  habits  of  clear  thought  and  wise  judg- 
ment. On  this  important  subject  we  append  to  this  article  a 
few  paragraphs  from  a  gentleman  whose  views  are  entitled 
to  profound  consideration.  We  refer  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  the  subject  further  than  our  limited  space 
allows,  to  the  reports  of  President  Mann,  Professor  Eache, 
Dr.  Stowe,  and  many  other  writers  on  Prussian  education, 
and  especially  to  Dr.  Barnard's  National  Education  in  J'iUrope, 

where  a  compilation  of  these  views,  admirably  made  with 
reference  to  general  utility,  may  readily  be  found.  Here  is 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  all  branches  of  eda-> 
cation. 
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We  hare  good  authority  for  saying  that  if  the  teachers  of 
the  XJ.  S.  eould  be  brought  to  spend  their  day  chiefly  and 
literally  in  teaching^  and  if  the  schools  could  be  so  arranged 
that  all  the  pupils  of  each  room  couM  attend  to  the  same  ex- 
ercises at  the  same  time^  a  reform  would  be  accomplished  not 
less  great  than  that  which  Mr.  Barnard  inaugurate^  when  he 
determined  to  devote  his  labors  to  improving  common  schools. 

Sbtenthlt,  and  lastly.  A  good  graded  school  must  have 
a  competent  master.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  good  visiting 
committee,  nor  a  superintendent  of  sehooh,  even  if  such  offi- 
cers devote  their  whole  time,  as  is  seldom  the  case  in  this 
State,  to  the  business  entrusted  to  them.  There  must  be  a 
chief  in  each  school-house,  who  shall  have  power  to  direct  all 
the  assistant  teachers,  and  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
their  failings.  No  change  in  the  studies  of  a  room,  no  case 
of  discipline,  no  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  assistant 
teachers,  should  occur  without  his  knowledge.  He  should  be 
like  the  general  of  a  brigade,  counseling  with  all  his  officers, 
and  yet  giving  orders  to  all,  inftising  into  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  army  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  harmonizing  all  petty  dif- 
ficulties, and  giving  a  unity  to  the  whole  school  system  which 
can  in  no  other  way  be  obtained. 

Such  a  man  deserves  to  be  well  paid.  He  should  have 
wisdom,  knowledge,  tact,  and  above  all  he  should  know  how 
to  train  the  minds  of  the  young,  to  correct  their  faults,  and 
to  develop  their  virtues.  He  should  be  a  man  to  whom  all 
his  assistants  will  look  with  confidence  and  respect,  and  whom 
the  scholars  will  regard  with  almost  the  deference  due  to  a 
fkther.  He  should  be  an  educator,  not  merely  an  instructor. 
Kin  any  town  there  are  several  graded  schools,  the  teachers 
in  each  should  be  responsible  to  the  principal,  the  principals 
to  the  acting  school-visitors  or  superintendent  of  schools,  this 
officer  should  constantly  consult  and  report  to  the  board  of 
visitors,  (or  the  board  of  education  as  it  may  be  termed,)  and 
they  should  be  held  to  account  by  the  public.  No  other  plan 
will  secure  a  just  system  of  checks  on  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, if  not  the  most  weighty  of  our  social  institutions. 

In  closing  this  article  we  are  well  aware  that  the  subject 
has  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  If  we  succeed  in  arresting 
the  attention,  and  in  assisting  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  en- 
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gaged  thronglioiit  our  State  in  shaping  the  syBtems  of  public 
instrnction,  we  shall  have  accomplished  all  at  which  we  aim. 

We  have  only  to  repeat,  that  such  a  graded  system  of 
schools  as  we  describe,  commends  itself  to  the  public  appro- 
bation, on  grounds  of  economy,  efficiency  of  instruction,  pro- 
gress in  scholarship,  ease  of  discipline,  and  the  possibility 
of  thorough  superintendence.  While  its  most  satis&ctoiy 
results  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  cities  and  towns  where 
the  population  gathers  round  a  center,  yet  many  of  its  advan- 
tages can  be  secured  if  there  are  only  enough  scholars  to 
form  in  one  building  three  separate  rooms  or  classes.  Let  no 
one  despair  of  accomplishing  something  because  he  can  not 
effect  all  which  he  would  be  glad  to  bring  about.  Every  step 
in  advance  is  a  positive  advantage.  Each  success  makes  Ai- 
ture  victories  more  certain. 

We  long  to  see  our  Commonwealth,  small  in  extent,  but 
great  in  the  influence  which  its  sons  exert,  come  forward 
and  assume  in  all  departments  of  education,  the  front  rank 
to  which,  by  the  inherited  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  the 
inherent  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  common  sense  of  the 
present  generation,  it  holds  a  preemption  right. 

New  Haven,  D.  C.  G. 
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A  SHOET  PLEA  FOE  TBACHEES*  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations  organized  and  judi- 
ciously conducted  in  every  county  of  the  Hoosier  State  must 
contribute  character  and  influence  to  the  teacher's  profession, 
and  awaken  a  confidence  in  their  behalf  unknown  or  felt  be- 
fore. These  annual  associations  will  inspire  the  flagging 
hopes  and  dispirited  energies  of  many  in  the  profession. 
The  increased  interest,  and  scholastic  strength  manifested 
and  displayed  by  individuals  during  a  session  of  an  institute, 
will  attend  them  through  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  act  the 
guardian  angel  about  the  couch  of  worn  out  patience  and 
physical  debility,  while  tired  nature  demands  in  soothing  ac- 
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cents,  that  mental  angoish  may  be  bnshed;  and  body  and 
0oul  in  harmonious  union  seek  rest  together.  Here  teachen 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  compare  their  several  ca- 
pacities and  accomplishments  for  the  week  in  which  they  are 
about  to  engage.  The  young  man  or  woman,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  humble,  yet  vastly  responsible  employment  of  a 
teacher,  ought  to  consider  carefally  and  minutely  their  qual- 
ifications for  so  great  a  work.  It  is  vitally  essential  that  they 
study  their  own  characters  and  dispositions,  aside  from  their 
intellectual  abilities,  and  finally  their  <' aptness  to  teach/'  the 
ease  and  freedom  with  which  they  can  communicate  their 
thoughts  and  demonstrations  to  the  susceptible  and  imitative 
mind  of  the  child ;  all  these,  we  say,  are  the  incipient  stepa 
requisite  and  preparatory  to  ultimate  success  in  this  noble 
avocation  of  life.  Entertain  no  fears  relative  to  the  results 
of  your  associations  together.  Do  your  whole  duty  and  leave 
results  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  rightly  directed  application 
of  force  and  unyielding  assiduity. 
Batavia,  N.  F.  G.  H.  STOWITS. 
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PEOBLBM  No.  166.— By  Thomas  Charles. 

A  man  engaged  to  teach  school  on  the  following  conditions: 
He  should  have  thirty  dollars  per  month  if  he  had  only  thirty 
scholars,  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  month  if  he  had  forty 
scholars.  He  had  thirty-eight  scholars.  What  should  he 
have  per  month  according  to  the  above  conditions  f' 

PEOBLBM  NO.  167.— Bt  I.  H.  Tubrbll. 

To  construct  a  plane  triangle  geometrically,  having  given 
its  altitude,  and  the  radii  of  its  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
Circles. 
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PB©BLBM:  No.  168,— By  F.  J.  V.  V. 

If  the  frustum  of  a  cone  5  feet  in  hight,  of  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lower  base  is  7  feet,  contains  17J  cubic 
feet,  what  will  be  the  hight  of  the  cone? 

PEOBLEM  No.  169.— By  James  Colbgeovb. 

Given  the  sides  about  the  vertical  angle  of  a  plane  trian- 
gle, and  the  line  bisecting  that  angle  and  terminating  in  the 
base,  to  find  the  base  by  a  geometrical  construction. 

PROBLEM  No.  170.— By  M.  C.  Stevens. 
Given  x^+2xs^—i+\/^^x=x^(2+'^—i)+x$,  to  find  x. 

PROBLEM  No.  171.— By  H.  Cushman. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  have  certain  sums  of  money.  All  of  A's 
and  J  of  B's,  C's,  and  D'«=:137  dollars.  All  of  B's  and  J  of 
A's,  C's,  and  B'«=137  dollars.  All  of  C's  and  i  of  A's,  B's, 
Mid  D's=137  dollars.  All  of  D's  and  i  of  A's,  B  s,  and  C's= 
137  dollars.    How  much  has  each  ? 

(An  arithmetical  solution  is  requested.) 

PROBLEM  No.  169. 
Find  the  value  of  the  expression 

Solution. — By  George  F.  Adye. 

Log.  of  643=2.8082110 
Log.  of  637=2.8041394 

0.0040716 
and  0.0040716x123=0.5008068,  the  antilogarithm  of  which 

is  3.1681+. 

PROBLEM  No.  160. 

The  parallel  sides  of  a  trapezoid  are  4  and  2  feet,  and  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  them  is  10  feet.  It  is  re- 
quired to  divide  it  into  two  equivalent  parts  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  parallel  sides. 

Solution. — By  Geoboe  F.  Adye. 

(4+2)  X  \;^==30  feet,  the  area.  Complete  the  triangle,  and 
its  altitude  is  evidently  20  feet,  and  area  40  feet — the  area  of 
the  small  triangle  (base  2  ieet)  being  10  &gL 
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Then  40  :  10+^®  :  :  4^  :  a:^;  whence  a:=3.16,  the  base; 
(10+8^)^JJ-«  =15.81,  the  altitude;  and  20—15.81=4.1^  ft., 
tbe  distance  of  the  dividing  line  from  the  base  of  the  trapezoid. 

PROBLEM  No.  165. 

If  a  man  were  to  commence  reading  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  read  ten  pages  per  day  for  sixty  years,  how  many 
pages  wovld  he  read  ? 

SoLTJTiON. — By  €r.  F.  Adte. 

365.2422414  x  60  x  10=21914.534484  pages. 

[The  proposer  of  this  qnestion  probably  meant  civil  or  cal- 
endar years,  which  contain  a  whole  number  of  days.  Tike 
answer  would  then  depend  on  the  number  of  leap  years  in- 
cluded in  the  given  period.] — Ed. 

PROBLEM  No.  142. 

Staffmakes  the  following  correction :  (8'*+7*+&2^  shoaTd 
be  (82 +6  X  8-4-6*),  and  the  result  should  be  2608.59  instead 
of  2626.21. 

PROBLEM  No.  143. 

The  value  of  X  as  given  by  the  editor  contains  a  cipher  too 
much.  Staffs  manuscript  was  correct.  The  additional  cipher 
was  the  error  of  tko  transcriber. 

PROBLEM  No,  124. 

Staff  sends  us  further  remarks  on  this  problem.  We  hope 
to  find  room  for  them  in  our  next  No. 

PROBLEM  No.  139. 

F.  J.  V.  V.  writes,  "In  my  solution  of  No.  139  the  number 
223.6  should  be  235.6;  and  2  i2XS=899.8,  should  be  2By^  T 
=1528.074." 


Large  Icebergs. — The  clipper  ship  Uncowah,  reports  that 
on  the  9th  of  August,  when  about  B5  miles  off  Cape  Horn, 
she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  icebergs,  the  largest  of  which 
was  about  8  miles  long  and  3,000  feet  high.  This  huge  berg 
must  have  been  some  2,000  feet  deep  in  the  water. 
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HON.  HORACE  MANN. 


We  have  long  desired  to  place  in  tbe  Journal  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Kfe  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Free  Schools,  Horace  Mann.  We  find  the 
following  article  suits  our  purpose  and  we  hope  all  will  take  the  time  to 
reidit 

His  life  and  labors  were  devoted  in  a  great  measttre  to  the  cause  of 
edacation ;  we  tbink  proper  to  present  in  these  columns  a  brief  sketch 
oi  his  liib — a  fuller  study  of  which  will  furnish  manj  useful  hints  to 
aspiring  teachers,  and  many  points  of  character  and  influence  richly 
worthy  of  imitation. 

mOGRAPHIOAL  SKBTOH. 

Horace  Mann  was  born  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Norfolk  county, 
Ifaesachusetts,  May  4,  1796.  His  father,  Thomas  Mann,  who  was  a 
fiumer,  died  when  Horace  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  but 
fittle  of  this  world's  goods,  but  a  better  inheritance — the  example  of  aa 
upright  life,  virtuous  inculcations,  and  an  hereditary  thirst  for  knowledge. 

The  narrow  circumstances  of  the  father  limited  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  his  children.  They  were  taught  in  the  district  common 
achoo];  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  family  that  it  belonged  to  the 
smallest  district,  had  the  poorest  school-house,  and  employed  the  cheap- 
est teachers  in  a  town  which  was  itself  both  small  and  poor. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  feeble  health,  and  died  of  consumption.  An 
inherited  weakness  of  lungs,  accompanied  by  a  high  nervous  tempera^ 
meat,  and  aggravated  by  a  want  of  judicious  physical  training  in  early 
life,  gave  him  a  sensitiveness  of  organization  and  a  keenness  of  suscepti- 
bility, which  nothing  but  the  iron  clamps  of  habitual  self-restraint  could 
ever  have  controlled.  As  the  apostle  of  education,  he  has  often  illus- 
trated the  responsibilities  of  other  teachers  by  the  shortcomings  of  his 
•wn. 

Mr.  Mann's  early  life  was  spent  in  a  rural  district,  in  an  obscure: 
country  town,  without  the  appliances  of  excitement  or  opportunity  for 
display.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  after  deploring  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  his  earlier  days,  he  says: 

'^Tet  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  noth- 
ing could  repress.     An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  forever  in  my  heart 
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for  Bomething  nobler  and  better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the  meaiM 
to  give  me  knowledge,  they  intensified  the  love  of  it  They  always  spoke 
of  learning  and  learned  men  with  enthusiasm  and  a  kind  of  reverence. 
I  was  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books  we  had,  as  though  there  was 
something  sacred  about  them.  I  never  dogeared  one  in  my  life,  nor 
profanely  scribbled  upon  title  pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf,  and  would  as 
soon  have  stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a  book. 
When  very  young,  I  remember  a  young  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a 
visit,  who  was  said  to  have  studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort 
of  goddess.  Years  after,  the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study  Latin  broke 
upon  my  mind  with  a  wonder  and  bewilderment  of  a  revelation.  Until 
the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than  eight  or  ten 
weeks  in  a  year." 

With  assistance  only  the  most  miserable,  Mr.  Mann  ^* fitted"  for  col- 
lege and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1816.  In  college  he  studied  more  studiously  than  was  conaistent 
with  the  care  of  his  health,  but  graduated  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
class. 

Imnoediately  after  commencement  he  entered  his  name  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  J.  J.  Fiske,  of  Wrentham.  as  a  student  at  law.  He  had  spent 
here,  however,  only  a  few  months  when  he  was  invited  back  to  coU^ee 
as  a  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1821,  having  resigned  his  tutorship,  he  entered 
tlie  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  bar,  in  December,  1823. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Yet  he  was  never  a  political  partizan.  He  loved  truth  better 
than  he  loved  any  party.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  among  all  his 
speeches  and  writings,  touching  as  they  do  almost  the  whole  circle  of 
moral,  social,  and  economical  subjects,  not  a  single  partisan  speech  or 
partisan  newspaper  article  of  his  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  for  he  never  made  or  wrote  one. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Mann  became  a  conspicuous  and  leading  member 
of  the  House.  He  advocated  laws  for  the  improvement  of  the  system 
of  common  schools,  and,  more  than  any  other  man,  ^as  the  means  of 
procuring  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance: 
the  traffic  in  lottery  tickets,  gambling,  and  kindred  vices. 

But  the  act  by  which  Mr.  Mann  most  signalized  his  legislative  life  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  the  establishment  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester.  The  benevolent  enterprise  was  conceived,  sus- 
tained, and  carried  through  the  House  by  him  alone,  against  the  apathy 
and  indi^erence  of  many,  and  the  direct  opposition  of  some  prominent 
men. 

He  removed  to  Boston  in  1833,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

But  his  legislative  duties  were  not  at  an  eAd.     At  tlie  first  election  after 
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bis  becoming  a  citizeD  of  Boston  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  from  the 
eounty  of  Suffolk  to  the  State  Senate.  By  re-elections  he  was  continued 
in  the  Senate  for  four  years.  In  1837  he  retired  from  political  life,  to 
enter  upon  a  new  and  more  congenial  sphere  of  labor,  and  in  June,  1837, 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Immediately  upon  accepting  the  office,  he  withdrew  from  all  other 
professional  and  business  engagements  whatever,  that  no  vocation  but 
the  new  one  might  burden  his  hands,  or  obtrude  upon  his  contempla- 
tions.    He  resolved  to  be  seen  and  known  only  as  an  educationist 

Mr.  Mann  laid  his  hand  upon  everytliing  at  once — upon  the  abuses  to 
be  corrected,  the  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  and  the  reforms  to  be  begun. 
His  first  report,  and  his  first  address  or  lecture,  both  written  within  the 
first  six  months  after  his  appointment,  foreshadowed  everything  that  has 
since  been  accomplished.  A  holy  chord  of  the  public  heart  has  been 
touched,  and  the  contemplation  of  great  principles  enfranchised  the 
mind  from  sordid  motives.  He  followed  up  liis  victory.  His  object  was 
to  commit  the  State  to  great  measures  of  reform  and  progress  before  the 
day  of  reaction  should  come.  Extensive  changes  in  the  law  were  pro- 
posed and  carried.  Union  Schools  were  provided  for.  School  commii- 
teee  were  paid.  A  system  of  county  educational  conventions  was  insti- 
tuted. By  means  of  "  School  Registers,"  a  far  reaching  plan  was  adopted 
to  look  microscopically  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  ascertain 
what  may  be  called  their  ^*  vital  statistics."  The  school  committees 
were  requested  to  make  "  detailed  reports,"  respecting  the  good  and  evil 
of  their  respective  schools;  and  from  the  whole  body  of  those  reports 
"  abstracts  "  were  made  with  immense  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tarv,  but  with  immense  benefit  also  to  the  cause.  Above  all,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  were  established,  first  under  the  plea  of  being  an  experi-' 
ment;  but  long  before  that  hold  was  released,  they  made  a  grasp  upon 
the  public  good  will,  by  success  achieved  and  benefits  bestowed,  which 
has  now  incorporated  them  among  the  permanent  and  most  valued  in- 
atitutiona  of  the  State. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  Secre- 
taryship, are  well  known  to  the  educational  world.  These  labors  them- 
selves were  great,  and  they  have  ''  brought  forth  an  hundred  fold."  Of 
the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  work,  we  may  judge 
from  his  remarks  in  his  **  Supplementary  report : " 

'*  From  the  time  when  I  accepted  the  secretaryship,  in  June,  1837, 
antil  May,  1848,  when  I  tendered  my  resignation  of  it,  I  labored,  in  this 
cause,  an  average  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day;  that,  from  the 
banning  to  the  end  of  this  period,  I  never  took  a  day  for  relaxation, 
and  that  months  and  months  together  passed  without  my  withdrawing 
a  single  evening  from  working  hours,  to  call  upon  a  friend.  My  whole 
time  was  devoted,  if  not  wisely  yet  continually  and  cheerfully,  to  the 
great  trust  confided  to  my  handa" 
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in  1848  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  Congress.  Of  bis  public  career  wi 
a  statesman,  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  in  this  place.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  Harvard 
College.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  Pred- 
dent  of  Antioch  College,  a  new  institution,  situated  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Greene  county,  Ohio.  Iti  this  office  he  continued  to  the  close  <^  hit 
earthly  career. — Educational  Herald, 


TKACHERS  MOVINa 


Some  worthy  editor  of  a  paper  at  Shelby  ville,  Ind.,  gives  up  a  column 
weekly  to  educational  matters,  and  permits  our  friend,  H.  Clarkson,  to 
take  charge  of  it  It  is  confided  to  worthy  hands ;  for  Mr.  C.  is  not 
flimply  a  gifled  educator  who  is  satisfied  with  showing  us  now  and  then 
that  he  might  be  useful  to  his  profession,  that  he  might  do  much  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  free  schools,  that  he  might  awaken  a  deeper  interest 
in  education  among  the  people  at  large,  but  he  is  rather  one  of  those 
live  teachers  who  imitate  Horace  Mann  in  never  growing  ^eary  in  the 
work. 

We  copy  the  following  to  show  the  readers  of  the  Journal  that  some 
teachers  are  in  active  service  and  do  duty  outside  of  the  school  room. 
We  may  as  well  vtmark  here  that  we  were  at  a  teachers'  convention  at 
Lawrenceburg  recently,  and  expected  a  full  account  of  the  proceedii^ 
from  the  Secretary,  but  we  have  not  been  favored  with  it  yet 

teachers'  association. 

We  give  below  the  proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  held  iu 
tibis  place  last  Saturday.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was  not  as 
great  as  it  should  have  been.  The  closing  exercise  was  the  address  of 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indianapolia  His  subject,  "  A  Plea  for  Educa- 
tion," was  very  appropriate  for  the  occasion,  and  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  it  was  handled,  together  with  the  eloquent  delivery  of  it,  caused 
a  deep  impression  to  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  in 
fkvor  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  common  school  education. 

Would  that  aU  the  voters  of  Indiana  could  hear  that  address.  If  so, 
our  opinion  is,  that  our  legislators  would  go  to  Indianapolis,  next  winter 
conscious  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  them,  and  would  give  us  a  law 
with  a  tax  sufficient  to  support  free  schools  at  least  eight  mouths  in  the 
year. 

PROOBEDINOS. 

County  Teachers'  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the 
Seminary,  March  31st  Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 
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Mr.  OarlcBon,  from  the  Executiye  Committee^  reported  that  they  had 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  a  large  number  of  teachers,  trustees,  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  county,  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
this  Association  and  urging  their  co-operation. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  organizing  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Messrs.  H.  Clarkson, 
J.  H.  Stallard,  and  F.  M.  Love  composed  said  committee,  to  which  were 
added  H.  M.  Morrison  and  B.  F.  Hargrove. 

Adjourned  until  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   EXERCISES. 

After  an  essay  by  J.  H.  Stallard,  Mr.  Love  delivered  a  short  lecture 
on  Orthography.  Prof.  Hoss  then  made  some  very  appropriate  and 
well-timed  remarks,  but  it  having  been  deemed  best  to  defer  his  expected 
address  until  evening,  and  the  committee  having  procured  Johnsoa'a 
Hall  for  that  purpose,  his  remarks  were  not  extended. 

After  transacting  other  important  business,  on  motion,  a4Journed,  to 
meet  at  the  Seminary,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M 

B.  J,  IRVIN,  Pr€Mdent 
J.  H.  Stallasd,  Secretary, 


ITEMa 


The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  passed,  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
16,  the  by-law  to  compel  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible  in  all  public  schools 
of  that  city. 

In  Turkey  there  are  now  18,879  schools  for  Musselmans,  which  are 
frequented  by  "230,545  boys  and  121,295  girls,  and  superintended  by 
11,226  teachers.  There  are  also  2,249  schools  for  Christians,  receiving 
105,351  boys  and  7,800  girls  with  3,250  teachers. 

W.  T.  Stott,  of  Franklin,  writes:  "I  have  delivered  one  of  the  six 
seimons  promised  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  My  'text'  was 
The  Duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  Six  Months'  School.  I  feel 
more  and  more  the  importance  and  the  demand  for  such  a  system  in  our 
State."  Mr.  Stott  is  a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  Franklin  Col- 
lege. How  many  of  our  students  at  our  colleges  and  academies  are  thus 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  free  schools  for  the  people,  and  are 
willing  to  labor  for  them  ?    We  trust  that  the  feeling  is  general. 
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THE  EABNINGS  AND  BIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 


The  great  State  of  New  York  has  set  a  noble  example  in  the  treat- 
ment which  it  accords  to  women.  About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  State 
of  New  York  enacted  a  law  giving  to  married  women  the  right  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  property.  Tlie  law  was  looked  upon  as  an  innovation 
and  with  distrust,  but  time  has  so  dissipated  apprehensions  that  no  one 
dreams  of  urging  its  repeal.  This  law  protects  women  who  have  prop- 
ertjf  but  not  women  who  have  none — women  who  depend  on  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  bread,  and  which  a  drunken  or  worthless  husband 
may  rob  them  of. 

New  York  has  just  taken  another  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has 
passed  an  act  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice  in  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  giving  women  exclusive  control  of  the  earnings  of 
their  own  hands.  It  places  the  married  woman  as  to  her  sole  and  sepa- 
rate property,  and  as  to  her  acquisitions,  either  by  bequest  or  her  own 
labor,  on  a  complete  independent  footing.  If  she  has  the  ability  or  skill 
to  procure  subsistence  or  a  future  for  herself,  it  cannot  be  seized  for  the 
debts  or  squandered  on  the  profligacies  of  others.  The  mamed  woman 
is  declared  to  be  the  joint  guardian  of  her  children,  with  her  husband, 
with  equal  powers,  rights,  and  duties  in  regard  to  them  with  her  husband. 

This  innovation  of  the  old  English  Common  Law,  which  merged  the 
wife's  property,  and  indeed  her  legal  existence,  in  that  of  the  husband, 
is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  human  progress  toward  a  complete  ha- 
manity.  It  is  not  a  novel  experiment  in  New  York,  but  is  tlie  conclu- 
sion of  a  series  of  experiments,  remarks  the  Evening  Post^  all  of  which 
have  worked  well,  and  which  have  marked  the  graded  progress  from 
the  traditions  of  the  feudal  ages  toward  ideas  more  consonant  with  a 
more  enlightened  period.  Although  New  York  in  this  matter  is  in  ad- 
vance of  her  sister  States,  and  of  England,  no  distant  day  will  see  her 
example  imitated  in  this  beneficient  reform. 

But  the  reform  which  New  York  legislators  have  inaugurated,  with 
good  sense  adds  the  Post^  society  ought  to  carry  oat  and  extend  in  other 
relations,  and  in  respect  to  other  classes  of  women.  The  theory  of  our 
social  life  which  so  generally  obtains,  that  women  as  a  class  ought  to  be 
dependent  on  men,  can  not,  or  at  least  is  not,  unfortunately,  reduced  to 
practice.  While  so  many  of  them  are  constantly  thrown  upon  the  world 
to  get  their  daily  bread  that  theory  will  be  unable  to  hold  its  own.  Do- 
mestic duties  are  undoubtedly  woman's  proper  duties,  and  the  family 
and  the  home  her  legitimate  and  proper  place;  but  there  arc  too  many 
who  have  no  real  home,  and  consequently  no  home  duties.  They  can 
not  all  count  upon  the  protection  of  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers, 
and  such  as  can  not  must  seek  livings  for  themselves.  Destitute  women 
crowd  the  scenes,  not  only  in  our^  cities,  but  in  nearly  every  village  and 
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raral  locality.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  women  ought  to  take 
upon  their  own  shoulders  the  duties  of  daily  labor.  They  are  doing  so 
already,  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  in  vast  numbers,  and  with 
the  most  deplorable  disadvantages.  When  we  discuss,  therefore,  the 
duties  on  which  they  may  be  best  employed,  we  are  not  but  dealing  with 
facts  as  they  stand.  Nobody  by  this  desires  to  invest  a  woman  with  new 
"rights,"  or  to  charge  her  with  any  new  "mission."  She  is  best  placed 
as  man's  helpmate,  but  that  place,  unhappily,  she  can  not  always  find, 
and,  as  she  can  not,  it  is  obviously  the  wisest  course  to  make  the  best  of 
the  difficulty  by  substituting  some  other  spheres  of  usefulness.  In  other 
words,  new  occupations  are  to  be  opened  to  her.  Women  can  not  all  be 
seamstresses,  or  teachers,  or  milliners,  or  keep  little  shops  for  selling 
tapes  and  thread. 

The  attention  of  philanthropists  has  already  been  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  numerous  reports  and  speeches  show  how  many  branches  of 
art  and  how  many  departments  of  labor  are  really  open  to  female  in- 
dustry if  the  prejudices  of  society  could  be  once  discarded.  Modelling, 
engraving,  lithographic  drawing,  filigree  work,  and  fifty  other  forms  of 
designing,  would  afford  ample  scope  and  excellent  remuneration  for 
special  capacities.  The  wits  of  Vanity  Fair  do  not  cease  to  poke  their 
fun  at  the  counter  jumpers,  as  they  call  the  young  men  who  attend  retail 
shops  to  the  exclusion  of  women,  so  much  better  fitted  to  the  work.  It 
is  also  argued  that  there  are  many  public  offices— postal,  reformatory, 
commercial  and  others — ^in  which  they  might  easily  find  suitable  and 
remunerative  employment 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Q.  102.  Do  the  words  "as  heavy  as"  and  "heavier  than "  mean  the 
same  thing?  They  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately  to  mean  the  same 
thing.  For  example  see  Comstock's  Philosophy,  where  he  treats  of 
specific  gravity.  W.  A.  N. 

Q.  103.  What  is  tlie  earliest  event  recorded  in  history  that  can  be 
established  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  independently  of  the  Bible  f 

W.  A.  N. 

Q.  104.  What  word  in  the  English  language  has  the  greatest  number 
of  synonyms?    What  number  has  it  ?  W.  A.  N. 

Q-  105.    Why  is  it  that  an  india  rubber  ball  when  thrown  obliquely 
(not  too  obliquely)  against  the  floor,  bounds  off,  strikes  the  ceiling  above, 
and  (instead  of  bounding  off  in  the  opposite  direction)  bounds  back  and 
is  caught  at  the  same  place  from  which  is  was  thrown  ? 
TOL.  V. — 12 
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Q.  106.  Is  the  word  "  substituted/'  in  the  last  line  but  one  on  page 
367,  correctly  used  ?  M.  S. 

Q.  107.  Are  Latin  and  Greek  words  spelled  more  nearly  according  to 
their  sound,  or  do  we  rather  sound  them  more  nearly  as  they  are  written  ? 

M.  S. 


OUE  BOOK  TABLE. 


Adventures  and  Achievements  of  Americans;  a  Series  of  Narratives^  iffw*- 
traiing  their  Heroism^  Self  Reliance,  Genius,  and  Enterprise,     By  Hkkkt 
Howe,  author  of  Histories  of  Vifginia,  Ohio,  and  the  Great  West;  Trav- 
els of  Celebrated  Travelers;  and  Life  and  Death  on  the  Ocean. 
Illustrated  by  F.  0.  C.  Dablet  and  others. 

This  work,  in  its  variety  is  adapted  to  all  classes;  both  male  and  fe- 
male, young  and  old,  the  Christian,  the  Philanthropist,  those  who  read 
simply  for  excitement  and  those  who  read  solely  for  information,  will 
all  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure. 

This  is  a  splendid  book  of  720  pages.  It  is  a  book  every  young  pei^ 
son  at  least  would  delight  to  own  and  would  read  with  unabating  interest. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  fire  side,  for  the  family  circle ;  useful  information  is 
woven  into  the  most  animated  sketches.  By  such  reading  our  patriotisin 
is  kept  glowing  and  vigorous.  Young  men  employed  in  perusing  such 
works  would  never  desire  to  kill  time  in  a  bar-room,  or  over  a  pack  of 
cards,  for  when  a  firm  taste  for  historical  reading  is  formed  it  never  die& 
It  is  a  talisman  of  virtue  which  will  accompany  the  youth  onward  to 
usefulness  and  immortality.    See  Mr.  Howe's  advertisement 

Institute  Lectures,  by  Samuel  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Neio  York:  A.  S.  Babxbs 

&  BUEB. 

This  book  forms  one  of  the  Teacher's  Library,  published  by  Barnes  Jk 
Burr.  Mr.  Bates,  although  but  little  known  at  the  West,  has  proved 
himself  a  superior  lecturer  and  thinker. 

This  book  abounds  in  interesting  incidents  brought  in  to  illustrate  the 
subject  upon  which  the  orator  was  discoursing.  It  is  a  practical  book. 
Money  invested  in  buying  any  of  these  books  which  form  "The  Teach- 
er's Library,"  is  well  invested  and  will  repay  ten  fold. 

Elementary  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  Collies,  Academiee,  and  other 
Schools.  By  Edward  Hitchoook,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Amherst  Collie, 
and  Edward  Hitchoook,  J.  R.,  M.  P.,  teacher  in  Willstan  Seminary. 
New  York :    IvisoN,  Phinny  &  Ca 

This  is  a  book  of  432  pages,  and  it  is  brought  out  in  excellent  style. 
It  is  rather  on  the  popular  order,  and  is  the  most  attractive  work  on  this 
subject  we  have  yet  met  with.  The  section  upon  Muscular  Develop- 
ment deserves  particular  mention  for  its  great  value  to  the  young. 
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MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Wc  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Prof  John  S. 
Hongham,  of  Franklin,  Ind.  Now  that  times  are  so  much  better  we  do 
■ot  donbt  but  many  Academies,  Select  Schools,  and  Graded  Schools  will 
betmpplied  with  suitable  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences  of  Chem- 
ktrv,  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  All  mathematical  instruments  are 
s  necessity  •ven  in  such  hard  times  as  we  have  experiencpd.  Let  our 
friends  in  Indiana  buy  of  Mr.  Hougham ;  he  really  warrants  every  aiv 
tide;  he  fbmishes  an  outfit  for  any  school  at  the  regular  catalogue 
prices  of  any  eastern  manufactory.  Mr.  H.  is  one  of  the  Faculty  at  the 
Franklin  College,  and  the  Institution  owes  something  of  its  prosperity 
to  the  great  advantage  of  using  freely  any  or  all  of  the  apparatus  made 
br  him.  The  Wabash  College,  the  College  of  Indiana,  at  Marion,  the 
5.  W.  C.  University,  at  Indianapolis,  the  Lafayette  Female  Seminary, 
It  Lafayette,  and  many  other  schools  use  the  apparatus  made  by  Prof. 
HoDgham.  Many  surgeons  and  engineers  are  using  his  instruments. 
Mr.  H.  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College,  and  is  well  known  as  a  gentle- 
nan  of  the  strictest  integrity.  We  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Franklin, 
leeently,  very  pleasantly,  and  saw  for  ourselves.  The  college  there,  we 
wj  add,  IS  well  worthy  of  public  favor,  and  it  is  receiving  it 


BUSINESS  ENDURANCE. 


Xen  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  succeed.  Men  who  start  in 
one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  impossible  to  continue  in  it  all  their 
dajB.  Ill  health  may  demand  a  change.  New  and  wider  fields  of  en- 
lerprise  and  success  may  be  developed.  Men  may  have  a  positive  dis- 
liste  for  some  pursuits,  and  success  may  demand  a  change.  None  of 
Aeee  causes  fall  within  the  general  rule.  Men  may  have  rare  talents, 
l»tif  they  "are  everything  by  turn  and  nothing  long,"  they  must  not 
expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of  business  is  free  from  vexations;  each 
Bin  knows  the  spot  on  which  his  own  harness  chafer;  but  he  can  not 
bow  how  much  his  own  neighbor  suflTers.  It  is  said  that  a  Yankee 
can  splice  a  rope  in  many  different  ways;  an  English  sailor  knows  but 
OBe  mode,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his  work  well  Life  is  not  long 
wmgh  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master  of  but  one  pursuit 

The  history  of  eminent  men  in  all  professions  and  callings  prove  this. 
The  great  stttesman,  Daniel  Webster,  was  a  lawyer.  His  boyhood  was 
■ttrked  only  by  uncommon  industry;  as  a  speaker  he  did  not  excel  in 
ttrl?  life.    With  great  deliberation  he  selected  the  law  as  his  profession, 
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nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  his  chosen  pursuit  While  a  poor  stadent, 
not  the  tempting  prize  of  fi/leen  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  clerk  of  the 
courts,  then  a  large  sum,  gained  with  great  difficulty  for  hiro,  by  the 
zeal  and  influence  of  his  father,  nor  could  all  the  persuasion  of  the 
father  turn  him  from  the  mark  he  had  set  before  him;  and  his  great 
eulogist,  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts,  is  another  marked 
illustration  of  resolute  endurance  and  indomitable  industry — life  long- 
centering  in  one  profession,  making  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
that  profession,  if  not  its  head  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  whose  wealth  is  poured  out  for  all  benev- 
olent purposes  in  donations  as  large  as  the  sea,  can  recall  the  time  when 
he  had  his  profession  to  select,  and  the  first  dollar  of  his  splendid  for- 
tune to  earn.  He  choose  deliberately  a  calling;  he  pursued  that  occu- 
pation with  integrity  and  endurance,  through  dark  and  trying  seasons, 
and  the  result  is  before  the  world.  This  ca^e  affords  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  proverb  of  the  wise  men,  that  a  man  "diligent  in  business,  shall 
stand  before  kings  and  not  before  mean  men." 

The  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  he  left  his  native  Germany,  paused 
beneath  a  linden  tree,  not  far  from  the  line  that  separated  his  native  land 
from  another,  and  made  the  resolution,  which  he  intended  should  guide 
him  through  life:  1.  He  would  be  honest;  2.  He  would  be  industrious; 
3.  He  would  never  gamble.  He  was  on  foot;  his  wealth  was  in  a  small 
bundle  that  hung  from  the  stick  on  his  shoulder.  The  world  was  before 
him.  He  was  able  to  carry  them  out  His  success  is  the  best  com- 
ment on  his  endurance. 

Stephen  Girard  at  the  age  of  forty  years  was  in  quite  moderate  cir- 
cunistances,  being  the  captain  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  part  owner  of  the  same.  No  trait  in  his  character  was  more 
marked  than  his  endurance,  and  this  element  gave  him  a  fortune. 

All  men  who  have  succeeded  well  in  life  have  been  men  of  high  re- 
solve and  endurance  The  famed  William  Pitt,  in  early  life  was  fond  of 
gambling — ^the  passion  increased  with  years;  he  thought  he  muet  at 
once  master  the  passion,  or  the  passion  would  master  him.  He  made  a 
firm  resolve  that  he  would  never  again  play  at  hazard  game.  He  could 
make  such  a  resolution ;  he  could  keep  it  William  Wilberforce,  in  his 
earlier  days  like  most  young  men  of  his  rank  and  age,  loved  the  excite- 
ment of  places  of  hazard.  He  was  one  night  persuaded  to  keep  the 
faro  bank — ^he  never  saw  it  before;  he  was  appalled  with  what  he  saw. 
Sitting  amid  gaming,  ruin  and  despair,  he  took  the  resolution  that  he 
never  would  again  enter  a  gaming  establishment  He  changed  his  com- 
pany with  the  change  of  his  conduct,  and  subsequently  became  one  ol 
the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  once  requested  to  drink  wine  with  a  friend; 
the  Doctor  proposed  tea.  ''But  drink  a  little  wine,"  said  the  host  ^'I 
can  not,"  was  the  reply.     ^*  1  know  abstinence — I  know  excess,  but  I 
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know  no  medium.  Long  since,  I  resolved,  as  I  could  not  drink  a  little 
wine,  I  would  drink  none  at  all."  A  man  who  could  support  this  reso- 
lution by  action  was  a  man  of  endurance,  and  that  element  is  as  well 
displayed  in  this  incident  as  in  the  compilation  of  his  great  work.  When 
Rkhard  Brinsly  Sheridan  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  it  was 
r^arded  on  all  hands  as  a  most  mortifying  failure.  His  friends  urged 
him  to  abandon  his  Parliamentary  career,  and  enter  some  field  better 
saited  to  his  ability.  "No,"  said  Sheridan,  "No,  it  is  in  me,  and  it  shall 
eoau  ouC^  And  it  did,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  debaters 
in  England.  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  courtier, 
the  man  of  gallantry  and  dissipation,  obtained  such  mastery  over  him- 
self by  labor  and  endurance,  that,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  he  stood  several 
hours,  apparently  unmoved,  in  a  pond  of  ice  and  muddy  water,  up  to 
lua  chin. 

Perhaps  no  other  nation  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  could  have  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  except  the  British — because  no  other  could  have 
brought  to  that  conflict  the  amount  of  endurance  needed  to  win.  For 
iDany  hoars  that  army  stood  the  murderous  fire  of  the  French ;  column 
tfter  column  fell,  while  not  a  gim  was  fired  on  their  part  One  sullen 
vord  of  command  ran  along  the  line  as  thousands  fell — "File  up!  file 
ap!"  "Not  yet! — not  yet!"  was  the  Iron  Duke's  reply  to  earnest  re- 
quests made  to  charge  and  fight  the  foe.  At  length  the  time  of  action 
ome.  The  charge  was  given,  and  victory  perched  upon  the  standard  of 
England. — Hunis  Merchants  Magazine. 


GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA- 


The  history  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  present 
time,  would  be,  if  it  were  now  written  in  detail,  a  record  of  the  rapid 
^wth  of  a  State,  whose  peaceful  progress  toward  a  condition  of  strength 
•nd  prosperity  was  sometimes  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  piesence  of 
financial  difficulties,  once  agitated  by  the  events  of  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  often  retarded  by  the  disturbing  influence 
of  unwise  legislation,  and  by  obstacles  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
(kmoralizing  dissensions  of  local  factions. 

The  number  of  free  white  inhabitants  in  Indiana,  at  the  close  of  the 
y»r  1816,  did  not  probably  exceed  seventy  thousand ;  but  the  tide  of 
immigration  which  flowed  into  the  State  from  other  quarters  of  the 
Union,  between  the  years  1816  and  1820,  was  so  full  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Indiana,  in  1820,  according  to  the  census  tables  of  that  year, 
amounted  to  147,178.    The  inhabitants  of  the  new  State  began  to  open 
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new  farms,  to  found  new  settlements,  to  plant  new  orchards,  to  erect 
school-bouses  and  churches,  to  build  hamlets  and  towns,  and  to  engage, 
with  some  degree  of  ardor,  in  the  various  peaceful  pursuits  of  civilized 
Ufa  A  sense  of  security  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  hos- 
tile Indian  tribes,  having  been  overpowered,  humbled,  and  impoverished, 
no  longer  excited  the  fears  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  who  dwelt  in  safety  in 
their  plain  log  cabin  homes,  and  cultivated  their  small  fields  without 
the  protection  of  armed  sentinels.  The  numerous  temporary  forts  and 
blockhouses,  which  were  no  longer  required  as  places  of  refuge  for  the 
pioneers,  were  either  converted  into  dwelling  houses,  or  sufiTered  to  fall 
into  ruina 

The  State  was  in  its  infancy,  its  resources  were  undeveloped,  its  citi- 
zens were  not  wealthy,  and,  while  the  number  of  the  proper  objects  of 
taxation  was  small,  their  value,  at  that  time,  was  not  great.  The  reve- 
nue which  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  new  State  government, 
was,  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  drawn  almost  wholly  from  the 
land-holders;  and  the  funds  required  for  county  purposes  were  derived, 
chiefly,  from  a  poll  tax,  and  taxes  on  lands,  town  lots,  horses,  carriages, 
clocks,  and  watches,  and  from  charges  on  licenses  which  were  granted, 
to  the  vendors  of  merchandise,  the  retailers  of  spiritous  liquors  and  the 
keepers  of  taverns.  For  revenue  purposes,  the  taxable  lands  were 
classed  as  first  rate,  second  rate,  and  tliird  rate  landa  The  taxes  which 
were  levied  on  such  lands,  for  the  support  of  the  State  government,  were 
not  burdensome.  For  example,  the  rate  of  taxation  on  one  hundred  acru 
was — 

In  1817,  on  first  rate  land,  $1.00;  on  second  rate  land,  87}  cents;  on 
third  rate  land,  50  cents. 

In  1818,  on  first  rate  land,  $1.00;  on  second  rate  land,  87}  cents;  on 
third  rate  land,  62}  cents. 

In  1821,  on  first  rate  land,  $1.50;  on  second  rate  land,  $1.25 ;  on  third 
rate  land,  75  cents. 

In  1824,  on  first  rate  land,  $1.50;  on  second  rate  land,  $1.00;  on  third 
rate  land,  75  cents. 

In  1831,  on  first  rate  land,  80  cents;  on  second  rate  land,  60  cents;  on 
third  rate  land,  40  cents. 

By  an  act  of  February  7,  1835,  the  General  Assembly  made  some  pro- 
visions for  the  levying  of  taxes  on  lands,  not  according  to  its  quality, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  value;  and  every  assessor  was  required  to  ap- 
praise taxable  land  "as  he  would  appraise  the  same  in  the  payment  of  a 
j^ust  debt  from  a  solvent  debtor."  The  new  mode  of  raising  a  State  rev- 
enue, by  the  levying  of  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  value  of  taxable 
property,  was,  on  its  adoption,  viewed  by  many  persons  as  a  measure  of 
doubtful  expediency;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  people  soon  began  to 
regard  it  as  an  equitable  mode  of  taxation,  and  a  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State  government 
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The  difiTerent  opinions  which  were,  for  many  centaries,  in  conflict  in 
European  nations  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  supporting  and  advancing 
the  cause  of  general  education  among  the  people,  were  transnaitted  from 
those  nations  to  North  America  by  the  early  colonists.  As  early  as  the 
year  1647,  the  colonists  at  Plymouth,  by  a  public  act,  declared  that, 
"the  Lord  assisting  their  endeavors/'  they  would  provide  for  ''the  edu- 
cation of  tlie  people"  by  establishing  schools  to  teach  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  ''grammar  schools  to  fit  youth  for  the  university."  But  while 
the  greater  number  of  the  early  emigrants  to  North  America  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  idea  of  popular  education  with  favor,  those  theorists 
who  in  Europe,  were  opposed  to  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  mankind,  had,  for  a  long  period,  a  small  number 
of  faithful  representatives  of  their  sentiments  among  the  British  colo- 
nists of  North  America.  In  1670,  one  of  the  British  governors  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  course  of  a  reply  to  some  queries  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him  by  commissioners,  said:  "  I  thank  God  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing  *  *  *]  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world ;  and  printing  has  divulged  them." 

These  antagonistic  theories  which  were  brought  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica, continued  for  more  than  a  century,  to  produce,  respectively,  their 
natural  results.  The  cause  of  popular  education,  however,  acquired  new 
strength  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; and,  when  the  successful  termination  of  the  Bevolutionary  War 
gave  to  a  free  people  the  control  of  a  great  nation,  the  fact  that  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  general  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  was  so  evident  that  nearly  all  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  began  to  provide  means  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  popular  education;  and  the  general  government  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  munificent  donations  of  public  lands  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  This  policy  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  national  government  up  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance  in  relation 
to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  The  territory,  at  that  time, 
embraced  within  its  boundaries  all  the  lands  which  are  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
together  with  the  part  of  Minnesota  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  The  ordinance  of  May  20th,  1785,  declared  that  one  square 
mile  of  land,  or  section  No.  16  in  every  township,  should  be  reserved  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  This  new  policy  was  confirmed  by 
the  third  article  of  compact  in  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  July  13, 
1787,  which  declares  that  "religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged." 
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By  these  national  acts  a  great  principle  was  asserted  and  established, 
and  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  lands  within  the  immense  northwestern 
territory  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  territorial  existence  of  Indiana,  the  subject  of 
schools,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  often  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  fHends  of  popular  education.  But,  from  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government  until  the  adoption 
of  a  State  constitution,  in  1816,  the  constant  presence  of  insurmounta- 
ble difficulties  prevented  the  establishment  of  any  system  of  common 
school  education  in  Indiana.  In  1807  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ter- 
ritory passed  an  act  to  incorporate  '*the  Vincennes  University,"  "for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ancient  and  modern  history, 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations." 
In  the  preamble  to  this  act,  the  Territorial  Legislature  declared  that 
^^the  independence,  happiness,  and  energy  of  every  republic  depended 
(under  the  influence  of  the  destinies  of  heaven)  upon  the  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, talents,  and  energy  of  its  citizens  and  rulers;"  and  that  "science, 
literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  im- 
prove those  qualities  and  acquirements;"  and  that  "learning  had  ever 
been  found  the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  liberty — ^the  best  supporter  of 
rational  religion,  and  the  source  of  the  only  solid  and  imperishable  glory 
which  nations  can  acquire."  The  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vin- 
cennes University,  being  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  were — 
William  Henry  Harrison,  John  Gibson,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Henry  Van- 
debnrgh.  Waller  Taylor,  Benjamin  Parke,  Peter  Jones,  James  Johnson, 
John  BadoUet,  John  Rice  Jones,  George  Wallace,  William  Bullitt,  Elias 
McNamee,  Henry  Hurst,  General  W.  Johnston,  Francis  Vigo,  Jacob 
Kuykendoll,  Samuel  McKee,  Nathanif^l  Ewing,  George  Leach,  Luke 
Decker,  Samuel  Gwathmey,  and  John  Johnson. — Dillon  s  History  of  ItuL 


The  Tojib  op  Jepperson. — A  student  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
writing  from  that  institution,  states  that  "no  vestige  of  the  marble  slab 
that  designated  the  last  reAting  place  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,"  remains  to  point  the  spot  The  visitors  to  his  tomb, 
by  chipping  off  fragments,  have  completely  demolished  it,  and  by  piece- 
meal carried  it  away.  An  uncouth  granite  pedestal,  greatly  disfigured, 
alone  remains  to  mark  his  grave. 

Ebrata. — Page  51,  last  line  but  one,  for  "recommendations,"  read 
reamaiendation;  and  in  the  last  line,  for  "Repler,"  read  Kq)ler. 
Page  52,  7th  line  from  the  top,  for  "imperfections,"  read  imperfectivn. 
Page  104, 13th  line,  for  "rapidly,"  read  ri^fidly. 
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for  the  Indiana  Sdiool  Journal. 

THE  PKACTICAL  MAN. 


A  practical  man  i8  not  alone  intellectually  educated.  An 
intellectaal  man,  without  the  stimulating  elements  of  a  high 
moral  sense,  is  emblematic  of  the  steamship  driven  on  by  the 
mighty  power  of  her  machinery  to  certain  destruction,  when 
destitute  of  a  helm  to  guide  safely  and  peacefully  the  floating 
palace  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waterb.  Trained  intellects 
simply,  are  instruments  of  cunning,  fraud  and  deceit,  agitat- 
ing to  the  base  all  our  social  relations.  An  historical  illus- 
tration of  this  great  truth  is  instanced  in  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  Washington  and  Aaron  Bun',  The  one  prompted 
by  moral  duty,  the  other  by  a  selfish  ambition,  sustained  by 
a  high  order  of  intellect.  The  name  of  the  former  is  ever 
green  in  the  hearts  of  his  countryman ;  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  only  spoken  with  burning  scorn  and  withering 
contempt.  It  will  be  deduced  from  this  reflection,  that  a 
practical  man  should  be  morally  as  well  as  intellectually 
educated.  Physical  development  should  be  regarded  in  con- 
nection with  moral  and  intellectual  education.  The  man  who 
rears  a  structure  to  contain  an  engine  of  great  power,  scru- 
tinizes closely  the  material  used,  and  the  manner  of  its 
adjustment,  that  it  may  secure  and  resist  the  wondrous  work- 
ings of  the  machinery  within.  We  have  been  entertained 
with  exhibitions  of  mental  strength  and  influence,  when  the 
physical  structure  seemed  tasked  to  its  utmost  tension  to 
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contain  the  fearfully  wrought  intellect,  indicating  hy  its 
sparkling  activity,  its  own  creative  Divinity.  We  are  now 
impressed  with  this  logical  deduction,  that  the  practical  man 
should  be  intellectually,  morally  and  physically  educated, 
that  he  may  go  forth  into  the  "wide,  wide  world"  engaging 
manfully  and  cheerfully  in  the  renovation  of  civil  society, 
from  the  manifold  evils  that  permeate  every  avenue  of  its 
extensive  organization.  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  work  of 
the  practical  man.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  demand  the 
passionate  zeal  and  increasing  devotion  of  our  youth,  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  of  life ;  applying  their  powers 
practically  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses — the  producers  of 
wealth,  the  security  of  our  existing  institutions.  To  lift  up 
and  ennoble  humanity,  the  practical  man  must  seek  to  exhaust 
the  fountains  of  evil  from  which  flow  so  much  of  wrong,  ruin 
and  death.  This  is  decidedly  the  colossal  work  of  the  age — 
the  eradication  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  present  state 
of  society.  Here  is  extension  for  the  essayist,  without  limit 
or  confinement.  And  who  would  not  feel  his  real  or  imagi- 
nary power  sensibly  diminish,  and  almost  vanish,  while  con- 
templating the  magnitude  of  a  subject  fraught  with  so  much 
of  material  for  the  calm,  dispassionate  workings  of  the  virtu- 
ous reformer  and  genuine  philanthropist?  For  the  practical 
man  to  expose  and  portray  the  evils  of  society — the  darling, 
cherished  evils — has  cost  and  will  cost  a  sacrifice ;  yea,  a 
martyrdom  of  many  noble  minds,  pure  exponents  of  virtue/ 
and  its  beauties. 
Batavia,  N,  Y.  GEO.  H.  STOWITS. 


PHYSICAL  CULTUKB. 


BY  Q.  B,  WINSUIP,  M.  D. 


From  the  manner  in  which  great  truths  have  been  recog- 
nized at  one  time,  and  neglected  at  another,  in  the  world's 
history,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  had  their  revolutions 
like  the  sun  ;  and  were  destined  at  one  period  to  shed  light 
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and  warmth  upon  mankind,  and  at  another  to  be  borne  bo  far 
from  us  in  their  orbits  as  to  shed  but  a  wintry  radiance.  The 
essential  fact  in  education,  that  a  proper  culture  must  unite 
strict  care  for  the  body  with  a  judicious  mental  training,  was 
better  appreciated  and  understood  in  ancient  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  than  in  our  own  time  in  that  trimountainous 
city,  sometimes  playfully  called  the  "  Modern  Athens." 

The  present  movement  in  behalf  of  physical  culture  would 
seem  to  encourage  the  belief  that  a  revival  of  some  of  those 
great  convictions  in  regard  to  education,  which  prevailed  in 
ancient  Greece!,  is  now  about  to  dawn.  In  its  full  sense, 
education  is  a  leading  forth  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
through  the  healthy  development  of  those  of  the  body.  In 
physical  culture,  I  would  comprehend  culture  of  the  body  in 
its  most  extended  sense ;  not  of  the  trunk  alone,  but  with  it 
of  the  neck,  head,  and  limbs,  and  of  whatever  of  us  is  mate- 
rial :  it  is  the  application  of  means  for  physical  improvement, 
the  avoidance  of  habits  that  infallibly  involve  physical  degen- 
eracy ;  the  development  of  the  bodily  powers  ;  the  conversion 
of  disease  into  soundness,  of  weakness  into  strength,  of  awk- 
wardness into  grace,  of  disproportion  into  correspondence ; 
ia  short,  the  elaboration  and  finishing  of  the  edifice  in  which 
mind  resides — that  temple  made  of  clay — that  house  wo 
live  in. 

Improvement  of  one's  physical  state  can  never  be  entered 
upon  too  early,  and  so  long  as  there  is  an  atom  of  life  and 
Btrength,  never  too  late.  Let  no  one  despair  of  success  in 
the  attempt.  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  little  work  on  Health,  tells 
08  of  a  member  of  the  legal  profession  who  practised  gym- 
nastics for  the  first  time,  and  with  the  happiest  results,  when 
nearly  seventy  years  old.  Cornaro,  the  Italian,  whose  trea- 
tise on  Health  and  Long  Life  has  given  him  a  world-wide 
reputation,  began  at  forty  to  repair  the  ravages  which  many 
years  of  dissipation  had  made  upon  a  constitution  naturally 
infirm  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  all  his  physicians 
and  friends,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  restoring  the  health  he 
had  lost,  but  in  gaining  a  health  he  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. He  was  eighty  when  he  published  his  treatise ;  lived 
to  see  it  through  four  editions,  and  died  tranquilly  in  his  bed 
after  he  had  completed  his  one-hundredth  year. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  obBerve  how  much 
may  be  aecomplished  by  simply  correcting  a  single  bad  habit. 
The  legal  gentleman  to  whom  Dr.  Warren  alludes,  was  much 
benefitted  by  gymnastics.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornaro,  as 
he  himself  states,  fonnd  a  panacea  for  all  his  ills,  in  a  carefal 
avoidance  of  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  in- 
deed of  little  consequence  what  path  we  pursne,  if  by  it  we 
can  reach  the  desired  goal,  tuto^  cito^  etjucunde.  Sometimes  it 
may  bo  inconvenient  to  take  the  best  path ;  let  ns,  then,  do 
the  next  best  thing.  At  an  early  age  I  was  told  by  many 
that  to  practice  a  heroic  degree  of  self-denial,  |ind  to  rise  from 
the  table  hungry^  was  the  way  to  secure  health.  For  many 
yeara  I  tried  to  do  this,  but  succeeded  very  imperfectly.  I  at 
length  resolved  to  attempt  the  next  best  thing,  and  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  best  thing  of  all.  It  was  merely  this 
— to  put  no  extra  restraint  upon  my  appetite,  to  practice  no 
very  rigorous  self-denial,  but  to  cat  and  drink  about  as  much 
as  I  desired,  and  then  by  my  subsequent  self-management,  to 
take  care  that  I  should  make  myself  need  every  particle  I 
had  swallowed. 

Soon  after  I  began  to  carry  out  this  principle,  I  experienced 
a  cessation  of  indigestion,  and  the  many  ills  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  Having  found,  too,  that  this  principle  worked  well  in 
the  long  run,  I  still  retain  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  in 
my  method  of  training. 

And  what  is  my  method?  you  will  perhaps  inquire.  It  is 
the  doing  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  the  obtaining  a  sufficiency  without  going  to  excess.  It 
is  the  using  my  own  discretion  about  everything,  without 
blindly  following  another's  precept  or  another's  example,  or 
even  tying  myself  down  to  rules  of  my  own  devising.  It  is 
the  carrying  out  of  what  may  seem  to  be  the  expediency  of 
the  moment.  It  is  the  doing  what  may  seem  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

But  though  it  may  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  briefly 
and  clearly  what  my  method  is,  that  is  no  argument  against 
its  efficacy.  What  other  method  would  have  insured  for  me 
an  appreciable  gain  in  strength,  day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
and  year  by  year,  with  an  almost  entire  exemption,  mean- 
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while,  from  any  but  the  most  trivial  disorders?  Let  the  fol- 
lowing facts  speak  for  themselves : 

I  was  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age  before  I  seriously  un- 
dertook to  improve  my  physical  condition.  I  was  then  but 
five  feet  in  height  and  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  I  was 
rather  strong  for  my  size,  but  not  strong  for  my  years,  and 
my  health  was  not  vigorous.  I  am  now  twenty -six  years  of 
age,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pounds  in  weight.  My  strength  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  my  health  is  as  excellent 
as  my  strength. 

What  has  produced  this  astonishing  change  in  my  physical 
condition  during  the  last  nine  years?  I  will  attempt  to  sum 
up  a  few  of  the  proximate  causes  that  may  have  led  to  this 
result. 

Ist.  I  have  breathed  an  abundance  of  pure  f^esh  air  almost 
constantly. 

2d.  I  have  exposed  myself  sufficiently  to  the  sun. 

3d.  I  have  eaten  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food. 

4th.  I  have  drank  less  than  a  quart  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  less  than  a  gallon  of  fermented. 

5th.  I  have  used  less  than  an  ounce  of  tobacco. 

6th.  I  have  taken,  nearly  every  day,  about  &  half-hour's 
gymnastic  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

7th.  I  have  conformed  to  the  customs  of  society  only  so  far 
as  they  were  not  at  variance  with  health. 

8th.  EegarJing  procrastination  as  the  thief  not  only  of 
time,  but  also  of  health,  I  have  shunned  it  as  especially  dan- 
gerous in  all  matters  pertaining  to  physical  well-being. 

9th.  I  have  poisoned  myself  as  little  as  possible  by  food 
contaminated  with  lead,  copper,  brass,  or  bell-metal. 

10th.  I  have  developed  my  body  harmoniously. 

11th.  I  have  allowed  myself  at  least  ten  hours  rest  in 
almost  every  twentj^-four. 

12th.  I  have  paid  a  due  regard  to  bathing,  without,  how- 
ever, rendering  myself  amphibious,  or  carrying  a  good  thing 
to  excess. 

13th.  I  have  been  particular  that  every  portion  of  my 
dress  should  be  as  loose  and  easy  as  the  freest  action  of  my 
muscles  and  limbs  would  demand. 
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During  these  nine  years,  while  endeavoring  to  promote  my 
physical  welfare,  I  have  made  the  following  discoveries : 

1st.  That  whatever  increased  my  strength  improved  my 
health. 

2d.  That  one  means  of  improving  my  health  was  to  in- 
crease my  strength. 

3d.  That  the  stronger  I  became,  the  healthier  I  became. 

4th.  That  it  was  as  easy  for  me  to  increase  the  strength  of 
my  body  as  it  was  that  of  a  magnet. 

5th.  That,  by  developing  my  body  harmoniously,  I  coald 
preclude  the  possibility  of  hernia,  or  any  other  serious  injury, 
that  otherwise  might  arise  from  an  extremely  violent  action 
of  my  muscles. 

6th.  That  lifting,  if  properly  practised,  was  the  surest  and 
quickest  method  of  producing  harmonious  development ; 
while  it  was  also  the  most  strengthening  of  all  exercises,  and 
consequently  the  most  healthful. 

7th.  That  it  was  better,  while  exercising,  to  perform  twen- 
ty different  feats  once,  than  one  feat  twenty  times. 

8th.  That  it  was  possible  for  me  to  take,  in  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes,  all  the  gymnastic  exercises  that  I  should  need  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

9th.  That  I  could  gain  faster  in  strength  by  forty  minutes 
gymnastic  exercise,  once  in  two  days,  than  by  twenty  minutes 
of  the  same  daily. 

10th.  That,  as  my  strength  increased,  my  exercise  should 
be  more  intense,  but  less  protracted. 

11th.  That  increase  of  the  muscular  power  was  attended 
with  increase  of  the  digestive. 

12th.  That  one  means  of  increasing  the  digestive  power, 
was  to  increase  the  muscular. 

13th.  That  many  articles  of  food  had  formerly  proved  in- 
jurious to  me,  not  because  they  were  really  unwholesome,  bnt 
because  I  was  unable  to  digest  them. 

14th.  That  a  person  may  become  possessed  of  great  physi- 
cal strength,  without  having  inherited  it. 

15th.  That,  by  increasing  the  strength,  a  predisposition  to 
certain  diseases  may  be  removed,  and  diseases  already  pre- 
sent removed  or  mitigated. 
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16th.  That  increase  of  strength  cannot  long  continue,  on  a 
diet  exclusively  vegetable. 

17th.  That  increasing  the  strength  made  excretion  take 
place  less  from  the  skin,  but  more  from  the  lungs  and  the 
other  emunctories. 

18th.  That  what  benefits  a  part  of  the  body,  benefits  more 
or  less,  the  whole. 

19th.  That,  long  before  I  succeeded  in  lifting  1100  lbs.  with 
the  hands,  or  in  shouldering  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  floor, 
I  had  ceased  to  be  troubled  with  sick  headache,  nervousness, 
and  indigestion. 

20th.  That  a  delicate  boy  of  seventeen  need  not  despair  of 
becoming  in  time  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  man. 

Having  made  the  subject  of  health  and  strength  a  speciality 
for  so  many  consecutive  years,  and  with  a  success  that  has 
excited  much  interest,  it  may  be  pardonable  in  me  to  offer 
the  following  rules  for  the  promotion  of  physical  culture : 

1.  Select,  if  possible,  for  your  sleeping  apartment,  a  room 
on  the  "sunny  side." 

2.  Let  the  sun  have  access  to  it  at  least  six  hours  a  day. 

3.  Keep  it,  thoroughly  ventilated  the  whole  time,  particu- 
larly during  the  night. 

4.  Contrive,  however,  to  have  it  thoroughly  ventilated 
without  subjecting  you  to  too  great  a  draft. 

5.  Practise  general  ablution  at  least  once  a  week  in  cold 
weather,  and  twice  a  week  in  warm,  but  seldom  oflener  in  a 
New  England  climate.  [In  offering  this  rule,  I  expect  to  be 
censured  by  quite  a  large  class  in  the  community  who  seem 
to  delight  in  daily  soaking  and  splashing  in  water,  not  hav- 
ing, probably,  the  slightest  consciousness  that  by  so  doing 
they  defeat  every  intention  for  which  water  is  externally 
applied.] 

6.  Allow  yourself  not  less  than  eight  hours'  rest  as  a  daily 
average.     [I  allow  myself  not  less  than  ten.] 

7.  Never,  while  in  good  health,  let  the  temperature  of  your 
apartment,  when  heated  artificially,  get  above  70°  by  Fak- 
renheit.     [I  prefer  for  myself  a  temperature  of  about  60°.] 

8.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  any  apartment  you  occupy  suf- 
ficiently pure,  by  occasionally  opening  windows,  and  suffi- 
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ciently  molBt,  when  it  is  being  artificially  warmed,  by  the 
constant  evaporation  of  water. 

9.  Never  forget  that  the  combustion  of  any  inflammable 
substance  is  invariably  productive  of  poisonous  gases. 

10.  Never  use  food  of  any  kind,  if  you  can  conveniently 
avoid  it,  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  was  prepared  in  a 
copper,  brass,  or  bell-metal  utensil,  no  matter  how  scientifi- 
cally such  utensil  may  have  been  "protected." 

11.  Kever  use  water  internally  or  externally  that  has  come 
in  contact  with  lead^  or  any  other  poisonous  substance,  if  you 
can  have  choice  of  that  which  has  only  come  in  contact  with 
iron,  gutta  percha,  or  gla^s. 

12.  If  you  must  use  water  that  has  come  in  contact  with  a 
poisonous  substance,  neglect  no  expedient  for  rendering  such 
water  as  nearly  free  from  it  as  possible. 

18.  Most  use  that  kind  of  food  which  you  most  prefer,  if 
your  experience  is  not  against  it,  without  regard  to  what 
Liebig  has  said  of  its  chemical  constituents,  or  Beaumont  of 
its  digestibility. 

14.  Never  "  rise  from  the  table  hungry,"  if  you  are  not  an 
invalid,  but  completely  satisfy  your  appetite.  The  digestive 
power,  like  the  muscular,  will  be  weakened,  if  not  vigorously 
exercised. 

15.  Avoid  excessive  exercise  of  either  mind  or  body,  lest 
you  create  a  necessity  for  narcotics  and  stimulants. 

16.  Avoid  too  little  exercise  for  the  same  reason. 

17.  Increase  your  strength  as  one  means  of  improving  your 
'health. 

18.  Practise  lifting  as  the  most  strengthening  of  all  exer- 
cises, and  consequently  the  most  healthful,  but  practise  it 
^with  the  utmost  caution  until  you  have  ceased  to  have  any 
Nweak  point. 

19.  Use  dumb-bells  as  a  means  of  exercise,  to  be  ranked 
jiext  to  lifting  in  importance,  and  let  them  be  always  as 
heavy  as  3^ou  can  conveniently  handle,  but  use  them  with 
.great  caution,  and  never  for  a  longer  time  than  ten  or  fifteen 
juinutes  in  the  course  of  a  whole  day. 

20.  Develop  the  body  harmoniously,  in  order  that  you  may 
j)reclude  the  possibility  of  hernia^  or  any  other  serious  injury 
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which  otherwise  might  result  from  a  violent  action  of  your 
mnscnlar  system. 

21.  Never  let  the  duration  of  gymnastic  exercise  exceed 
a  half-hour  daily,  or  an  hour  once  in  two  days. 

22.  Never  rise  early  unless  you  retire  early,  or  sleep  with 
your  windows  dosed,  or  have  something  to  attend  to  which 
will  not  permit  you  to  lie  late. 

23.  If  you  retire  late,  or  sleep  with  your  windows  open,  lie 
until  you  ieel  like  rising,  whatever  may  be  the  hour. 

24.  Gradually  wear  less  clothing  about  your  neck  until 
you  wear  so  little  that  you  can  at  any  time  allow  your  neck 
to  be  entirely  exposed  without  being  liable  to  take  cold. 

25.  Be  careful  that  your  dress  is  at  all  times  loose  and  easy 
in  every  particular. 

26.  Conform  to  the  customs  of  society  no  further  than 
vour  health  will  admit.         .  ,  .^  ^ 

,//         /      f 


['or  the  Indiana  School  Jonrntl.] 

EUEOPEAN  COKRBSPONDENCE. 


HallCy  Germany^  April  3c?,  1860. 

Mb,  Editor. — This  town  of  Halle,  possessing  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  no  ways  remarkable  in  appearance,  except  perhaps 
that  the  streets  are  rather  shorter,  crookeder  and  narrower 
than  usual,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling 
and  very  pretty  country,  and  surrounded  by  villages  almost 
equal  to  itself  in  antiquity.  The  Saale,  a  small  but  beautiful 
stream,  affords  it  "mill  privileges,"  of  which,  however,  it 
does  not  avail  itself  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  a  place  of  much  manufacturing  or  commercial 
importance.  Its  age  entitles  it  to  some  historical  fame,  and 
the  fact  that  many  a  hot  contest  has  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  ancientTtribes  of  the  Suevi,  the  Lombards, 
the  Saxons,  the  Franks  and  the  Mends,  fought  as  desperately 
over  the  possession  of  the  salt-springs,  which  afterwards  be- 
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came  tho  nucleus  of  tho  town,  as  later,  on  the  same  ground, 
the  combatants  of  tho  thirty  years  war,  the  seven  year  war, 
and  the  Napoleon  wars  of  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
struggled  for  religion,  liberty,  or  conquest.  In  the  salt-spring 
battles  the  ancient  Mends  seem  to  have  come  off  victors,  for 
the  present  Halloren,  the  laborers  at  the  salt  works,  are  said 
to  be  their  descendants.  They  are  a  strong,  handsome  race, 
and  by  their  peculiar  dress  and  peculiar  customs  keep  them- 
selves a  distinct  people.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  is 
said  that  twelve  of  these  Halloren,  men  of  such  gigantic  size 
and  strength  that  their  swords,  each  four  and- a-half  ells  long, 
are  still  preserved  in  an  ancient  church  of  the  city  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  curious, — twelve  of  these  Ualloran  so  distin- 
guished themselves  in  battle  that  their  great  leader  presented 
to  them  a  horse  which  he  had  ridden,  and  the  colors  they  had 
carried.  Furthermore,  he  decreed  that  each  of  his  succes- 
sors should  present  to  these  people,  when  they  should  tako 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  horse  which  he  had  also  ridden,  with 
the  royal  trappings  and  a  banner.  The  same  church,  tho 
Moritzkirche,  which  displays  the  swords  of  the  twelve  giants, 
also  exhibits  upward  of  thirty  royal  banners.  When  the 
horse  is  presented,  the  oldest  Halloran  mounts  it  and  rides 
around  the  salt-springs.  It  is  then  sold  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds a  silver  goblet  is  bought.  Tradition  also  tells  that  at  a 
still  older  period  a  raging  pestilence  destroyed  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  except  eight  Halloren,  who. of  course  were 
obliged  to  perform  the  duties  of  interment,  and  hence  arose 
the  custom  which  still  prevails  of  employing  at  funerals  only 
the  services  of  Halloren. 

In  the  village  of  Giebichensten,  not  more  than  a  half  hour's 
walk  from  the  center  of  the  city,  stands  a  dilapidated  fortress, 
which  once  served  the'  emperors  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  a 
long,  low,  immensely  strong  building,  its  ungraceful,  indeed 
savage  aspect  partly  hidden  by  the  clustering  and  climbing 
ivy.  When  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  a  story  is  told  of 
a  Thuringian  prince,  who  saved  his  life  and  at  the  same  time 
gained  for  himself  the  title  of  Springer,  by  a  desperate  leap 
from  the  window  of  the  prison  into  the  river. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  castle  a  frowning  rock  juts 
out  into  the  river,  which^  above  and  below  placid  and  silvery. 
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here  rashes  along  with  fearful  force.  The  stranger's  atten- 
tion is  called  also  to  this  spot,  not  because  of  associations  with 
feudal  ages  or  feudal  princes,  but  because  here  two  little  des- 
pairing children  sat  and  contemplated  death.  The  world 
seemed  to  them  narrow  and  bounded  by  a  cruel  step-mother's 
power.  They  saw  but  one  way  ol  escape,  bo  taking  each 
others  hands  they  sprang  toirether  into  the  rirer.  The  boy 
was  drowned,  but  the  little  girl,  supported  by  her  dress, 
floated  until  some  men,  who  had  observed  the  action  from  the 
opposite  shore,  reached  her  in  a  boat. 

Within  the  old  city  walls  stand  two  other  most  venerable 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  a  brother  and  sister,  of  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  two,  belonging  to  a  princely  family  by 
the  name  of  Moritz,  jested  with  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
respective  influence  over  their  vassals,  and  each  determined 
to  prove  his  superior  power  by  the  rapid  erection  of  a  great 
building.  The  sister  commenced  a  castle;  the  brother  a 
church.  The  lady  was  gentle  and  mild,  and  her  tones  of 
command  were  most  sweet  and  winning.  Moreover  her  good- 
ness to  the  poor  was  unbounded.  The  castle  progressed 
rapidly.  The  man  was  imperious  and  passionate.  Many  a 
workman  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  hasty  and  cruel  temper,  and 
the  church  walls,  sprinkled  with  blood,  rose  slowly.  "  Broth- 
er," said  the  sister  with  thoughtless  gaiety,  as  she  led  him  to 
her  finished  castle,  a  grand  witness  to  her  power,  "  Brother, 
I  have  won  the  day.  My  work  is  done."  The  hot  blood 
mounted  to  the  brain  of  the  tantalized  man,  and  his  sword, 
ever  ready  to  spring  from  its  scabbard,  was  through  the  heart 
of  his  sister  before  the  smile  of  triumph  had  faded.  So  the 
story  goes,  but  as  it  belongs  to  very  ancient  times,  to  the 
12th  or  13th  century,  it  is  probably  merely  an  illustration  of 
a  moral  truth — a  fable  of  the  character  of  the  Wind  and  the 
Sunshine.  However,  a  most  doleful  and  penitent  figure 
stands  in  the  beautiful  old  church  of  Moritz,  and  is  shown  as 
the  figure  of  the  builder.  The  castle  for  hundreds  of  years 
has  been  a  dreary  ruin. 

Halle  boasts  other  fine  churches,  an  ancient  Eath-house  or 
Town  Hall,  and  a  more  ancient  red  tower.  It  has  moreover 
received  within  its  walls,  both  as  citizens  and  sojourners, 
men  who  have  stamped  their  names  on  history.    Here  the 
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Emperor  Charles  V.  obliged  Philip  of  Hesse  on  his  knees  to 
beg  forgiveness,  and  pnnished  the  smile  of  scorn  with  which 
the  proud  prince  performed  the  ignominious  ceremony  by  an 
imprisonment  of  fifteen  years.  Here  Tetzel  thundered  his 
anathemas  and  sold  his  indulgences.  Here  Luther  often 
preached.  Through  Halle  he  went  on  his  last  journey  to 
Mansfeld.  In  Halle  his  body,  as  it  was  carried  to  Wittenberg 
for  burial,  reposed  one  night.  Here  Wolff  the  Philosopher 
taught,  and  Francke,  in  derision  called  the  Pietist.  Here 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  at  one  time,  and  many  in  Halle 
yet  remember  his  stern,  clear  eye.  Here  Schleiermacher 
spent  his  latter  days.  And  herS,  although  perhaps  in  such 
company  it  is  a  desecration  to  mention  her  name,  the  famous 
'*Mi88  Kilmanseg,  with  her  golden  leg,"  still  lives.  Never- 
theless, Halle  owes  its  greatness,  for  it  has  a  wide  spread  fame, 
to  none  of  these  things,  neither  to  its  age,  its  history,  its  salt- 
works, or  to  the  distinguished  individuals  whose  names  it 
mentions  with  pride,  but  to  its  educational  institutions,  the 
University  and  the  Orphan  House. 

The  University  was  founded  in  1694,  by  the  first  King  of 
Prussia.  The  University  of  Wittenberg  was  united  with  it 
in  1815.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1834.  The 
number  of  students  average  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred ;  about  five-sevenths  of  these  are  theological.  The  pro- 
portion of  theological  students  has  always  been  the  same,  and 
yet  rationalistic  views  were  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  so  prevalent, 
that  scarcely  a  student  could  be  found  who  possessed  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  acknowledged  a  belief  in  inspira- 
tion. Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Dr.  Tholuck,  a 
man  of  the  most  evangelical  principles,  entered  upon  his 
ofiice  of  Professor  of  Theology.  His  zealous  labors  for  chris- 
tian truth  were,  for  many  years,  rewarded  by  ridicule,  per- 
secution and  entire  exclusion  from  society.  Now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  is  the  most  evangelical  university  in  Germany, 
and  no  man  in  the  city,  in  Germany,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
is  more  esteemed,  more  honored,  more  beloved,  than  Dr. 
Tholuck,  unless  perhaps  the  great  Dr.  Muiler,  also  an  evan- 
gelical Professor  of  Theology.  Dr.  Tholuck  is  a  man  of  great 
vigor  and  vivacity,  extremely  fond  of  the  young,  and  every 
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day  refreshing  himself  in  their  society.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  of  Halle  is  this  venerable  Professor  in  his 
raid-day  walk.  He  is  always  accompanied  hy  at  least  two 
disciples,  who  listen  with  the  most  absorbed  and  reverent 
attention  to  his  animated  words.  One  thinks  of  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  with  all  humility  of  a  higher  and  holier  and  more 
loving  teacher.  Besides  Dr.  Tholuck  and  Dr.  Miiller,  there 
are  three  other  regular  professors  of  Theology,  and  six  irre- 
gular or,  as  they  are  called,  extraordinary  professors.  Law, 
Medicine,  Philology  and  Philosophy,  have  an  equal  number, 
and  the  best  still  more,  of  instructors. 

A  University  does  not  correspond  to  an  American  college. 
It  is  more-advanced,  none  but  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium 
being  admitted,  and  instruction  given  only  in  lectures.  The 
students  have  their  own  police  and  their  own  prison,  and  are 
entirely  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  They  are  gen- 
erally united  in  companies  of  twelve,  twenty,  or  fifty,  called 
alliances.  Each  alliance  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cap. 
The  members  of  one  sport  a  light  green  cap  no  larger  than  a 
saucer  and  certainly  invisible  from  behind  ;  of  another,  a  yel- 
low, or  a  purple,  ornamented  with  beads,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  An  alliance  which  is  opposed 
to  duelling  is  distinguished  by  a  white  cap.  It  is  very  curious 
that  duelling  should  be  a  recognized  and  permitted  institution 
in  this  age,  in  this  country,  on  the  stamping  ground  of  the 
Keforraation,  and  in  a  Protestant  Evangelical  University. 
Yet  so  it  is,  and  we  often  see  students  with  gashes  or  scars 
across  their  noses,  down  their  cheeks,  or  enlarging  their 
mouths.  It  is  not,  however,  so  savage  and  horrible  as  it 
seems  at  the  first  glance,  as  so  many  restrictions  are  thrown 
around  the  duellists,  they  are  padded  and  protected  with  such 
extreme  care,  that  life  is  never  endangered,  and  the  exercise 
may  almost  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  fist  fights  in  the 
English  schools. 

I  find  that  what  I  meant  should  be  a  mere  introduction  to 
a  description  of  the  Orphan  House — a  far  more  interesting 
institution  than  the  Dniversity — occupies  so  much  space  that 
I  mtist  defer  to  another  time  the  remainder  of  my  letter. 

M. 
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SCATTER-BRAINS. 


The  thoroughness  and  fidelity  with  which  the  tboroagh 
and  faithful  teacher  of  the  present  age  performs  his  work  is 
as  remarkable  as  the  want  of  them  has  been  in  preceding 
ages.  Not  only  is  the  scholar  tauglit  reading,  geography, 
grammar  and  history,  but  he  gets  a  tolerable  idea  of  almost 
everything  else.  He  knows  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  can 
decipher  the  Chinese  characters  that  ornament  the  lid  of  a 
tea  chest ;  he  has  explored  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Paris ;  he  has  a  very  good  idea 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's, — how  they  happened  to  be  built, 
and  who  were  the  architects  and  master-masons  thereof;  ho 
knows  all  about  Baron  Trenck  and  Baron  Munchausen ;  he 
is  thoroughly  posted  in  mythology,  archaeology,  paleontology, 
ichthyology,  meteorology,  geology,  theology,  geneaology  and 
demonology.  It  is  true,  he  is  only  a  scholar  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  never  devoted  himself  especially  to  any  of  these 
pursuits,  but  his  teacher  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive  and 
varied  erudition,  and  whenever  there  is  an  allusion  in  the 
reading  lesson,  the  exercise  in  parsing,  or  even  in  the  exam- 
ples in  arithmetic,  to  any  of  these  branches  of  science,  it  calls 
forth  a  learned  lecture  which  sometimes  includes  the  whole 
sphere  of  human  learning.  He  grows  wise  above  what  is 
written  in  any  of  his  books ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that, 
when  he  becomes  a  man,  any  subject  can  be  introduced  to 
which  he  will  be  an  entire  stranger.  His  teacher  has  imparted 
collateral  information  to  such  an  extent,  that  what  the  pupil 
don't  know  isn't  worth  knowing. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  find  fault  with  the  fact  that  this 
amount  of  collateral  information  is  given  to  the  scholar,  for 
we  believe  it  is  at  least  one-half  of  the  child's  education  ;  but 
we  have  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
imparting  it.  The  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher  may  and 
ought  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  his  pupils  with  the 
treasures  of  art,  science  and  general  literature ;  and  he  who 
confines  himself  to  the  letter  pf  the  text-books  ohl}'  half  does 
his  work.     The  following  up  of  allusions  to  extraneous  mat- 
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tors  which  occar  in  the  varioas  lessons,  or  the  tracing  out  of 
the  origin  and  history  of  events  referred  to  in  them,  is  a 
modern  improvement  which  deserves  encouragement,  for  it 
has  done  more  to  create  an  enduring  love  of  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  than  almost  any  other  agency.  The 
library  of  reference  helonging  to  every  well-furnished  school 
is  an  instrumentality  of  the  highest  efficiency,  and  one  wliich 
the  teacher  ought  to  use  himself  and  stimulate  his  pupils  to 
ase.  There  is  no  danger  of  imparting  too  much  knowledge 
in  this  manner,  but  there  is  danger  of  neglecting  the  main 
subject,  and  leading  the  scholar  into  loose  habits  of  study  and 
application. 

Phrenologists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  certain  "  bump,"  called 
concentrativeness,  which  may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  or 
the  mental  habit  which  it  represents  may  be  improved  by 
attention  and  cultivation.  One  with  this  organ  largely 
developed  finds  it  difficult  readily  to  transfGr  his  attention 
from  one  subject  to  another ;  hence,  he  is  prolix  and  long- 
winded.  As  a  schoolmaster,  he  tells  long  stories  and  makes 
long  explanations ;  as  a  minister,  he  preaches  long  sermons  ; 
as  a  lawyer,  he  indulges  in  long  arguments.  One  with  this 
faculty  but  slightly  developed,  jumps  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other with  perfect  ease  and  indifference ;  as  a  minister,  he 
has  neither  ^^  head  nor  tail"  to  his  discourse ;  as  a  schoolmas- 
ter, he  introduces  a  dozen  subjects  in  as  many  minutes ;  as  a 
lawyer,  he  makes  a  general  plea  applicable  to  all  the  cases  on 
the  docket. 

Whatever  of  truth  or  error  there  may  be  in  phrenology, 
most  teachers  have  found  it  to  be  true  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  a  given  class  have  the  power  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  the  lesson  to  which  their  attention  is  required.  To 
get  and  keep  the  attention  of  scholars  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  teacher^s  work.  The  scholar  seems  to  lack  the 
ability  to  fasten  his  attention  on  the  subject  before  him.  He 
is  willing  to  do  so,  will  even  struggle  to  do  so,  but  the  consti- 
tution of  his  mind  is  such  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  ^'  The  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak."  Cultivation  will  undoubtedly  do  much 
for  him,  but  he  can  never  stand  on  a  level,  in  this  respect, 
with  one  who  has  been  differently  endowed  by  nature.     To 
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scholars  of  this  class,  the  frequent  waoderiDgs  of  the  teacher 
from  the  subject  before  them,  if  not  very  judiciously  managed, 
must  be  a  positive  injury. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  careful  preparation,  aft  well 
as  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind,  to  enable  a  scholar  to  do 
any  work  well.  The  teacher  insists  upon  this  preparation, 
and  endeavors  to  produce  this  condition  of  mind  in  his  pupil. 
Place  a  reading  book  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  whose  thoughts 
are  wholly  absorbed  by  a  principle  in  arithmetic,  and  he  can- 
not read  as  ho  would  undor  more  favorable  circumstances. 
When  the  class  are  expected  to  do  their  best — as  they  ought 
always  to  be  expected  to  do — they  are  ''  loaded  and  primed" 
for  the  occasion.  Their  enthusiasm,  their  desire  to  do  well, 
is  kindled,  raised  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.  They  are 
instructed  to  open  their  mouths,  to  regulate  their  breathing, 
to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece  to  be 
read. 

When  all  these  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  the 
scholar  rises  to  read ;  and  in  his  paragraph  the  name  of  Sin- 
bad,  the  Sailor,  occurs.  Who  was  Sinbad?  Where  was  he 
born  ?  What  is  the  approximate  value  of  a  diamond  weigh- 
ing two  tuns?  What  is  a  roc?  Carnivorous  or  herbivorous  ? 
The  whale  which  Sinbad  thought  was  an  island,  and  which 
played  him  such  a  shabby  trick,  opens  the  natural  history  of 
that  animal.  The  loadstone  that  drew  all  the  nails  out  of  the 
ship,  opens  the  subject  of  magnetism,  which  suggests  those  of 
electricity  and  galvanism.  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  the  communicative  pedagogue 
goes  down  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  up  to  the  empyrean, 
and  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  Sin- 
bad, with  all  the  side  topics  and  moral  reflections  suggested 
by  his  eventful  history,  is  happily  disposed  of  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  can  the  class  read  as  well  as 
though  they  had  not  been  interrupted  ?  Are  those  necessary 
directions  about  the  lungs,  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips,  still 
fresh  and  uppermost  in  their  minds  ?  Has  none  of  the  enthu- 
siasm that  burned  through  the  class  at  the  commencement  of 
the  exercise  evaporated?  Does  the  side  talk  about  Sinbad 
keep  the  mind  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  piece  ? 
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In  arithmetic,  John,  who  has  carefUUj  prepared  his  lesson, 
and  who  has  just  called  np  fresh  in  his  mind  the  principles 
involved  in  the  example  he  is  about  to  explain,  begins  to  read 
the  problem : 

"  Bought  ten  hogsheads  of  madder — ^' 

"  Stop,  John ;  what  is  madder?"  interrupts  the  teacher. 

By  the  time  madder  is  defined,  its  history  given  and  its  use 
fally  explained,  John's  brain  is  very  clear  on  madder,  and 
very  indefinite  on  arithmetic.  Other  articles  require  similar 
application,  and  aquafortis,  gunny  bags,  cider,  soap  and  can- 
dles, tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  are  mixed  up  with  measures 
and  multiples,  roots  and  powers,  to  such  a  degree  that  only 
one-half  of  the  class  know  a  gunny  bag  from  a  common 
&ctor. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  all  the  useful  and  curious  knowl- 
edge of  collateral  subjects  be  withheld  from  the  scholar,  but 
only  that  it  be  given  at  a  proper  time.  It  has  been  our  prac- 
tice, for  several  years,  to  define  the  difficult  words  and  con- 
sider the  side  topics  in  the  reading  lesson  on  the  school  day 
preceding  that  on  which  the  piece  is  read.  In  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  other  studies  requiring  concentrated  thought, 
they  might  be  disposed  of  before  or  aiter  the  regular  recita- 
tion. In  our  estimation  they  are  nothing  but  scatter-brains, 
when  introduced  in  the  regular  exercise,  and  when  not  neces- 
sary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  In  reading,  we 
would  have  nothing  but  reading ;  in  arithmetic,  nothing  but 
arithmetic — ^in  everything  but  one  thing  at  a  time. — Mass. 
Teacher, 
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Take  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air — ^free,  attractive, 
joyous  exercise,  such  as  young  girls,  when  not  restrained  by 
false  and  artificial  proprieties,  are  wont  to  take.  K  you  are 
in  the  country,  or  can  get  there,  ramble  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  woodlands ;  botanize,  geologize,  see  rare  flowers 
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and  plants,  and  chase  butterflies.  Be  a  romp,  even  though 
you  may  be  no  longer  a  little  girl ;  if  yon  are  a  wife  and 
mother,  romp  with  your  children. 

Attend,  also,  to  your  positions  in  standing,  sitting,  lying 
and  walking,  and  employ  such  general  or  special  gymnastics 
as  your  case  may  require.  Live,  while  in-doors,  in  well-ven- 
tilated rooms ;  take  sufficient  wholesome  and  nourishing  food 
at  regular  hours;  keep  the  mind  active  and  cheerfUl — ^in 
short,  obey  all  the  laws  of  health.  Take  a  lesson  from  the 
English  girl,  as  described  in  the  following  extract: 

"  The  English  girl  spends  more  than  one-half  of  her  waking 
hours  in  physical  amusements ;  that  is,  in  amusements  which 
tend  to  develop,  and  invigorate,  and  ripen  the  bodily  powers. 
She  rides,  walks,  drives,  rows  upon  the  water,  runs,  dances, 
swings,  plajrs,  jumps  the  rope,  throws  the  ball,  hurls  the  quoit, 
draws  the  bow,  keeps  up  the  shuttlecock,  and  all  this  without 
having  it  forever  impressed  upon  her  mind  that  she  is  thereby 
wasting  her  time." 

She  does  this  every  day,  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  which 
she  will  follow  up  through  life.  Her  frame,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  is  larger,  her  muscular  system  better  developed, 
her  nervous  system  in  subordination  to  the  physical,  her 
strength  more  enduring,  and  the  whole  tone  of  her  mind 
healthier.  She  may  not  know  as  much  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen as  the  American  girl ;  as  a  general  thing  she  does  not, 
but  the  growth  of  her  intellect  has  been  stimulated  by  no  hot 
house  culture,  and  though  maturity  comes  later,  it  will  last 
proportionally  longer. — Mints  towards  Physical  Perfection. 


Indians  Bbpurchasing  their  Old  Home.  —  The  Tona- 
wanda  band  of  Seneca  Indians,  who  sold  their  reservation 
lands  in  Kansas,  three  years  since,  to  Government,  for  the 
sum  of  $256,000,  have  purchased  back  some  seven  thousand 
acres  of  their  old  home  in  the  region  of  Bufftilo,  New  York, 
and  will  settle  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  comfortably-situated 
and  amply -endowed  little  colonies  in  the  world. 
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^     REPORT  ON  PRIZES, 


Read  beforeAhe  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association^  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Aug.  24thy  1859,  by  0.  Phdps. 


The  True  Issue. 

No  system  is  condemned  by  wise  moR  for  evils  purely  acci- 
dental. As  nothing  is  accidental  which  necessarily  attends 
any  measure  or  any  movement,  the  real  question  is,  what 
evils  are  inseparable  from  a  system,  however  guarded,  how- 
ever improved  ;  and  do  these  evils  overbalance  the  benefits? 
No  other  issue  can  affect  candid  men  in  forming  opinions, 
and  therefore  no  other  is  worth  debating. 

The  Analogy. 

The  history  of  the  world  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
all  permanent  progress  has  been  laborious,  painfhl,  and  slow. 
Martyrs  have  &llen  at  every  step.  Mistakes  have  attended 
every  movement.  The  noblest  conceptions  of  the  intellect 
have  been  marred  with  error.  All  the  motive  powers  of  the 
human  mind  have  been  prostituted  to  purposes  of  evil.  Every 
system  originating  with  man  has  had  its  own  sad  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  had  each  one  been  rejected  in  consequence  of  these 
defects,  no  upward  movement  could  have  been  made,  and  the 
various  races  of  ^e  present  generation  would  all  wander  over 
the  earth  to-day  in  primitive  helplessness  and  ignorance,  like 
the  imbecile  savages  of  our  American  wilderness.  We  try 
and  fiitil,  usually,  ere  we  try  and  triumph.  The  temporary 
defeat  of  great  ideas  and  inventions ;  the  &ilure  of  republics ; 
the  perversions  of  literature ;  the  grave  fallacies  of  philoso- 
phy ;  the  unhappy  ministry  of  science,  for  centuries,  in  sup- 
porting war,  lyranny,  injustice  and  sometimes  superstition  ; 
the  progress,  reverses  and  corruptions  of  religion ;  all  an- 
nounce to  us,  by  their  final  victory,  that  though  evil  is  min- 
gled in  every  good,  yet  it  can  ever  be  eliminated  by  the 
genius  and  industry  of  bold  and  persevering  men,  incorrupti- 
ble in  virtue,  invincible  in  hope.    In  the  long  course  of  ages 
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the  evil  is  expelled,  the  good  retained,  and  every  power  of  the 
universe  is  rendered  meekly  tributary  to  the*  well-being  of 
humanity.  Sot  a  force  is  lost.  Elements  whidi^  were  thought 
dangerous,  or  adverse,  are  harnessed  to  the  car  of  progress. 
The  prize  system  will  meet  with  the  same  fate.  If  it  is  a 
motive  power,  it  will  be  preserved.  If  it  has  been  found 
potent  in  producing  both  good  and  evil,  an  antidote  for  the 
latter  will  be  to  place  this  instrumentality  where  wise  and 
good  men  can  direct  it  aright.  Like  music,  and  poetry,  and 
eloquence,  it  may  often  have  been  misdirected ;  it  may,  like 
them,  have  wrought  out  bitter  and  fearful  results,  but  like 
them,  also,  it  is  too  powerful  an  agency  to  be  lost,  and  is  too 
formidable  an  adversary  to  be  resigned  to  the  control  of  evil 
doers. 

The  prize  problem  has  the  same  common  outline,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  general  issue  as  do  all  questions  where  it  is 
admitted  that  a  power  exists  which  maybe  mismanaged,  and 
then  may  be  injurious  or  fatal.  The  query  arises  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  shall  we  reject  the  pc ^wor  utterly,  or  shall  we 
attempt  to  guide  it  carefully  and  wisely,  and  permit  it  to  form 
one  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  stream  of  progress.  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  harm  charged  to  prizes  is  an  un- 
avoidable consequence,  which  no  amount  of  prudence,  or  skill, 
or  experience  can  avert,  then  the  objections  must  fall.  Or  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  immense  good  is  found  to  ensue 
irom  their  use  that  it  far  outweighs  any  injury,  then,  too,  it 
is  time  for  writers  to  cease  their  sweeping  denunciations,  and 
time  for  teachers'  associations  to  pause  in  their  hurried  votes 
of  bitter  condemnation.  It  is  admitted  that  prizes  «are  a 
mighty  instrumentality;  and  the  logic  by  which  they  are 
condemned  would  be  very  amusing  were  it  not  so  often  be- 
lieved ;  for  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  against  the  print- 
ing press,  the  steam  engine,  the  art  of  navigation,  electricity 
and  knowledge  itself;  yea,  and  against  every  element  of 
strength,  or  power,  or  activity,  known  to  man. 

It  follows  as  a  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  arguments  urged  against  prizes  are  mere  fallacies;  so 
obvious,  glaring  and  contradictory,  so  unfair,  baseless  and 
absurd,  that  they  do  not  merit  and  do  not  need  separate  con- 
sideration.   We  are  prepared,  however,  to  review  them  all, 
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one  by  one,  until  the  graceless  phantoms  disappear.  Is  it 
fair  to  condemn  an  engine  of  improvement  which  has  stimu- 
lated thousands  of  the  immortals  to  their  career  of  glory;  one 
which  has  given  to  the  world  its  choicest  poems  and  histories ; 
one  which  has  spanned  the  widest  streams  with  bridges  of 
amazing  workmanship;  which  has  built  the  swiftest  ships  on 
the  ocean ;  which  has  evoked  from  the  ashes  of  a  thousand 
centuries  its  strange  treasures  of  science;  which  has  added 
countless  millions  to  the  treasury  of  Christendom  by  prize 
prompted  inventions,  each  of  inestimable  worth ;  which  has 
given  an  impulse  to  scientific  agriculture  );hat  is  restoring 
Eden  in  thousands  of  deserts  that  were  drifting  in  the  wind, 
or  baking  in  the  sunshine,  or  soaking,  inaccessible,  amid  poi- 
sonous swamps,  or  stagnant  waters ;  and,  finally,  one  that 
has  laid  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  the  ablest  works  on 
teaching,  temperance,  longevity,  morals  and  piety  ?  And  all 
because  we  are  such  imbeciles  we  fear  we  cannot  learn  to 
manage  such  a  power  safely  ?  Would  this  be  worthy  of  man  ? 
Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong  as  Cau- 
casians. 

There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  we  cannot  learn  to  con- 
trol with  security,  and  which  we  may  not  invoke  to  our  aid 
with  entire  confidence  in  the  conflict  with  inertia,  darkness 
and  antagonisms.  And,  if  I  may  be  indulged  in  speaking 
figuratively  for  a  moment,  yet  significantly,  I  hope,  I  will 
add  in  the  name  of  human  nature,  that  we  will  turn  the  artil- 
lery of  vice  against  itself;  we  will  pluck  other  lightning  from 
the  clouds  which  darken  overhead  and  make  it  serve  us  for 
good  ;  the  very  rocks  in  the  way  of  our  advancement,  and 
the  "  hard  shells''  too,  shall  form  our  fortifications  against 
adverse  forces  until  all  are  overcome. 

In  the  physical  world  man  has  made  vast  conquests ;  fire, 
and  wind,  and  electricity,  and  caloric,  and  dashing  torrents, 
and  huge  waterfalls,  and  pathless  oceans,  and  gulf  streams, 
and  tides,  and  trade  winds,  and  all  the  enginery  of  the  uni- 
verse have  been  made  useful  to  him.  When  in  the  moral 
world  we  have  labored  as  courageously  as  in  the  physical,  we 
shall  find  that  every  force  and  faculty  of  man  increases  his 
intellectual  and  moral  strength,  and  can  be  made  obedient  to 
all  pure  and  noble  purposes.    More  august  and  sublime  will 
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that  victory  be  than  tho  highest  triumphs  of  art  and  science 
which  BO  justly  cheer  us  now. 

Objections  Answered. 

It  has  been  objected  that  prizes  create  selfishness  and  other 
bad  emotions.  We  deny,  let,  that  these  emotions  are  bad, 
and  2d,  that  they  are  created  by  prizes.  Prizes  simply  guide 
them  into  different  channels  of  activity.  Selfishness  is  simply 
Sk  force,  very  well  in  its  place,  but  it  needs  discipline.  When 
it  y>urB  to  industry  it  is  nobly  employed.  When  it  seeks  to 
outrage  the  rights  of  others,  its  action  is  mean.  When  it 
demands  the  fruits  of  its  own  toil,  when  it  asks  for  its  rights 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  grand ;  but  when 
it  would  steal  that  which  belongs  to  another,  then  it 
becomes  monstrous,  fiendish.  Yes,  it  needs  discipline.  But 
if  the  teacher  turns  coward  and  falters,  and  the  parent  too, 
who  shall  do  it?  ^^ Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."  Do  you  shrink  from  the  task?  then  you  are  recreant 
to  your  profession,  and  not  equal  to  the  claims  it  has  upon 
you.  The  fact  is  the  child  will  find  in  its  plays  an  almost 
infinite  field  for  the  exercise  of  selfishness,  beyond  the  notice 
of  the  teacher.  Now  should  the  prize  system  ever  bring  it 
within  observation,  as  its  objectors  affirm,  no  harm  will  be  done. 
This  only  affords  an  opportunity  to  discipline,  prune,  regu- 
late, sofben,  direct,  enlighten  and  purify  the  emotion.  So,  if 
the  child  has  a  strong  will,  a  spirited  temper,  it  cannot  be 
broken  without  destroying  the  energy  and  worth  of  the  child, 
if  indeed  it  can  possibly  be  broken  at  all ;  but  the  teacher 
can  direct  it  to  noblest  ends.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  these  pas- 
sions which  we  hear  are  shown  when  prizes  are  given.  In 
that  moral  culture  which  the  age  demands,  and  which  God 
requires,  we  must  train,  if  possible,  the  whole  nature.  It  is 
objected  that  nature  and  circumstances  have  made  a  great 
disparity  between  the  competitors,  and  hence  an  injustice  is 
done.     This  is  answered  in  three  ways. 

1st.  That  the  same  reasoning  would  exclude  those  whom 
nature  and  circumstances  have  not  favored  equally  from  ever 
entering  upon  a  career  of  active  life,  for  they  cannot  there 
successfully  compete ;  and  the  world  is  ftill  of  competition ; 
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the  absurdity  ia  apparent,  and  the  more  so  when  we  reflect 
that  those  who  have  been  least  &yored  are  often  the  victors, 
in  school  or  out. 

2d.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  in  the  common  school  to  an- 
nounce in  the  commencement  that  all  the  circumstances  will 
be  well  considered,  and  that  those  who  earnestly  and  perse- 
yeringly  do  their  best  shall  not  be  forgotten.  For  six  hours 
in  each  day  the  scholars  are  under  his  eye,  and  he  will  be  apt 
to  know  something  about  their  real  merits.  Besides,  is  it  not 
the  teacher's  duty  to  know  the  parents  and  the  state  of  things 
at  home  ? 

3d.  Those  who  have  been  so  much  favored  by  "nature  and 
circnmstancee"  as  to  be  members  of  the  regular  classes  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  academy,  the  college,  or  the  uni- 
versity, may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain from  either  of  these  causes,  and  "  the  race  is  not  to  the 
strong"  alone. 

Again,  it  is  objected — and  we  quote  it  word  for  word  from 
lir.  Cavert's  report  against  prizes — that  "  prizes  operate  un- 
favorably upon  the  competitors  themselves,  according  to  the 
well  known  law,  that  a  growth  produced  by  unnatural  and 
extraordinary  stimulus  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy."* 

We  accept  the  analogy,  and  reply,  that  if  the  farmer 
"  stimulates"  his  crops  by  enriching  his  fields,  and  by  "  extra- 
ordinary" care  and  culture,  and  if  his  crop  in  sach  cases  is 
always  abnormal  and  unhealthy,  then  it  is  so  in  the  same 
degree  and  proportion  with  the  mental  growth  of  the  student 
who  obtains  his  education  at  an  institution  where  prizes  are 
awarded !    We  are  satisfied  with  the  analogy,  if  Mr.  Cavert  is. 

The  sad  history  of  the  world  proves  that  we  need  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  views  of  human  nature ;  it  proves  that 
we  need  more  incentives  on  the  side  of  education,  and  virtue, 
and  philanthropy. 

Nearly  six  thousand  years  have  passed  into  the  bosom  of 
eternity  since  man  commenced  his  career  on  the  earth,  yet 
ignorance,  and  bigotry,  and  vice,  still  hold  in  bondage  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  human  family.    Men  and  chil- 

*  Thia  Report  was  giyen  in  full  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1869. 
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dren  act  from  motive.  If,  then,  all  act  from  motive,  as  a 
necessaiy  consequence  it  follows,  that  as  long  as  vice  is  per- 
mitted to  monopolize  the  motives  and  the  chief  highways  to 
the  human  heart,  so  long  will  its  appeals  be  successful,  and 
our  race  must  wander  on  in  darkness,  and  superstition,  and 
crime.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  master  passions 
of  the  human  soul  should  be  abandoned  to  the  possession  of 
groveling  sensuality  and  crime,  while  virtue  remains  in  im- 
becile and  "  masterly  inactivity'*  as  the  generations  of  men 
go  down  to  ruin.  Verily,  the  "  Great  Teacher**  might  well 
say,  that  the  "  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  generation, 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light.*'  Those  who  love  the  good 
and  the  true,  while  perhaps  they  may  seek  to  "  be  harmless 
as  doves,  too  often  forget  that  other  injunction  which  makes 
it  their  duty  to  "be  wise  as  serpents.*'  Hence  men  run  off 
on  vagaries  about  lower  motives  and  higher  motivesj  for 
taking  the  same  course  of  action,  as  if  all  these  motives 
united  were  any  too  strong. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  POWEE  OP  THE  VOICE  OVER  CHILDREN. 


It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  management  of  children,  either 
by  corporal  punishment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the 
senses,  or  by  word  alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  gov- 
ernment, the  power  and  importance  of  which  are  seldom  re- 
garded. I  refer  to  the  human  voice.  A  blow  may  be  inflictod 
on  a  child,  accompanied  by  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract 
entirely  its  intended  effect ;  or  the  parent  may  use  language, 
in  the  correction  of  the  child,  not  objectionable  in  itself,  yet 
spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  destroys  its  influence.  Let 
any  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  mother,  long 
since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her  sweet  smile  and  ever  dear 
countenance  are  brought  vividly  to  recollection ;  and  so,  also, 
is  her  voice ;  and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is  endowed  with 
a  pleasing  utterance.    What  is  it  that  lulls  the  infant  to  re- 
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pose  ?  It  is  no  array  of  mere  words.  There  is  no  charm  to 
the  untaught  one,  in  letters,  syllables,  and  sentences.  It  is 
the  sound  which  strikes  its  little  ear  that  soothes  and  com- 
poses it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  unskillfully  arranged, 
if  uttered  in  a  soft  voice,  are  found  to  possess  a  magic 
influence. 

Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  ?  No, 
it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and  ceases  not  while  the  child 
remains  under  the  parental  roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in 
manners,  and  boisterous  in  speech  ?  •  I  know  of  no  instrument 
60  sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
mother.  She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to 
his  conduct  the  sanction  of  her  own  example.  She  pours  oil 
on  the  already  raging  flame.  In  the  pressure  of  duty  we  are 
liable  to  utter  ourselves  hastily  to  our  children.  Perhaps  a 
threat  is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone ;  and  instead 
of  allaying  the  passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to  in- 
crease them.  Every  fretful  expression  awakens  in  him  the 
same  spirit  which  produced  it.  So  does  a  pleasant  voice  call 
up  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  we 
would  encourage  in  a  child,  the  same  we  should  manifest  in 
the  tone  in  which  we  may  address  him. — Educational  Monthly, 
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"A  BAD  SPELL.'' 


At  a  recent  spelling  exercise  of  the  students  of  the  South- 
western Normal  School  I  gave  out  the  word  Erysipelas, 
One  hundred  and  nine  students  engaged  in  tho  exercise, 
about  fifty  of  whom  spelled  tho  word  correctly.  Three  or 
four  made  no  attempt,  and  the  remaining  fifty-four  invented 
the  following  original  forty-five  spellings.  Six  share  in  the 
honor  of  inventing  the  first  spelling.  The  other  spellings 
that  had  independent  original  inventors  are  indicated  by 
figures  after  them  in  parentheses.    Nos.  27,  28  and  29  are 
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the  product  of  one  brain.    This  is  also  the  case  with  Nos.  31 
and  32,  but  No.  31  had  also  another  inventor. 


1.  Eresipelas.  (6) 

2.  Eresypelas.  (3) 
8.  Erjcipelas.  (8) 

4.  Erysipelous.  (2) 

5.  ErysipiUs.  (2) 

6.  Erysipulas. 

7.  Erjsipilus. 

8.  ErycipalouB. 

9.  Erecipalas. 

10.  Erecypelas. 

11.  Ereacipolas. 

12.  Ereoipelas. 

13.  Ereyipilaa. 

14.  EresypeBlous. 

15.  Eresipilloos. 


16.  Eresypalis. 

17.  Eresypilas. 

18.  Erasypalis. 

19.  Erasipelas. 

20.  Erasipelis. 

21.  Erasypal. 

22.  Erisipelas. 

23.  Erioipiless. 

24.  Earisipillis. 

25.  Eyeersipelas. 

26.  Errysipelas. 

27.  Errisiplys.  ^ 

28.  ErrysipljB.  \ 

29.  ErrUiplis.  j 

30.  JSrysipelas. 


81.  JSresipilua.*)  (2) 

82.  JGreipilus.  J 
38.  ^resipelas. 

84.  Ayresipelas. 

85.  Aneocipolis. 

86.  ^nesipalas. 

87.  Arasipelis. 

38.  Arecypilus. 

39.  AracipilouB. 

40.  Ireasiplas. 

41.  IrresipilouB. 

42.  Irricipilous. 

43.  IrreBoipulas. 

44.  Irresipelis. 

45.  Irosipless. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  student  who  is  responsible  for 
No.  21  was  probably  so  exhausted  with  his  attempt  that  ho 
could  not  finish  the  word. 

About  two  years  ago,  this  word  was  spelled  thirty-one  in- 
correct ways,  by  the  same  number  of  pupils,  in  a  Western 
graded  school.  The  class  numbered  thirty-six,  four  of  whom 
spelled  the  word  correctly.  ^^  One  was  sensible  eno  ugh  not 
to  undertake  it." 

I  copy  from  the  Illinois  Teacher  of  May,  1858,  a  list  of  these 
spellings : 


1.  Errisipelis. 

2.  ErysipelesB. 
8.  Errysypelus. 

4.  Erusypolis. 

5.  Erecipelifl. 

6.  Erysipelis. 

7.  Erisipolous. 

8.  Arecipelas. 

9.  Erissypelous. 
10.  EriBypilas. 


11.  AracepolouB. 

12.  Errisypelas. 
18.  Eresypilus. 

14.  Erreseypolous. 

15.  Erecipylas. 

16.  Eresipilous. 

17.  ErrisipiluB. 

18.  ErreeipilouB. 

19.  EreoipoIouB. 

20.  ErrecipilouB. 

21.  Erysipelis. 


22.  ErisipaloDB. 
28.  Erecipolus. 

24.  Erreoipelas. 

25.  Eresypelas. 

26.  EreoipoliB. 

27.  ErresipoluB. 

28.  EmsipilouB. 

29.  AraoepalouB. 

30.  ErisipilliB. 

31.  Erricipieliss. 


1  believe  that  there  is  but  one  spelling  in  this  list  that  is 
like  any  one  of  the  forty-five  methods  given  above,  vis : 
No.  25  and  No.  2. 
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The  contribntor  of  the  article  in  the  Illinois  Teacher 
headed  it  "ii  Phonetic  Nut,**  and  closed  it  with  the  following : 

"  In  conclusion,  we  modestly  submit  to  the  advocates  of  the 
Phonetic  system  this  query :  If  a  small  class,  spelling  one 
word  by  sound,  arrive  at  such  diversely  absurd  results,  may 
we  not  hope  for  a  blissful  cacographic  confusion  at  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  great  Phonetic  Millenium  ?" 

To  this  the  editor,  Mr.  Bateman,  now  State  Superintendent 
of  Illinois,  aptly  replied : 

"  We  are  greatly  amused  with  the  above,  but  think  our 
phonetic  friends  will  respond,  Yankee  fashion,  by  another 
question :  If,  under  a  system  (so  we  graciously  style  the  chaos) 
in  which  spelling  and  pronunciation  are  utterly  divorced, — 
there  being  less  than  fifty  words  in  the  language  spelled  as 
they  are  pronounced, — a  class  of  pupils  can  come  to  such 
delightfully  heterogeneous  results,  why  may  we  not  hope  for 
better  things  from  training  children  to  analyze  words  into 
sounds  and  connect  each  sound  with  a  single  character?  Our 
view  of  the  logic  of  the  matter  is  such,  that  we  expect  to  see 
the  phonetic  journals  quoting  the  above  incident  as  corrobo- 
rating their  arguments." 

Instead  of  there  being  nearly  ^/]fy  words  in  our  language 
which  are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced,  or  pronounced  as 
they  are  spelled,  /know  of  but  two,  the  pronoun  J,  and  the 
interjection  O.  W.  D.  HBNKLE. 


The  Bane  op  Indolence. — Idleness  is  the  bane  of  body 
and  mind,  the  nurse  of  haughtiness,  the  step -mother  of  dis- 
cipline, the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  cushion  upon  which  the  devil  chiefly  reposes^ 
and  a  great  cause  not  only  of  melancholy,  but  of  many  other 
diseases;  for  the  mind  is  naturally  active,  and  if  it  be  not 
occupied  about  some  honest  business,  it  rushes  into  mischief, 
or  sinks  into  melancholy. — Burton. 
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PEOBLEM  NO.  172.— Br  Isaac  H.  Turrbll. 

How  many  combinations  can  be  made  of  n  quantities  taken 
p  and  j?  together,  provided  each  quantity  may  be  repeated? 

PEOBLEM  No.  173.— By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

To  construct  a  plane  triangle,  having  given  the  vertical 
angle,  the  line  bisecting  it,  and  the  difference  of  the  segments 
of  the  base,  made  by  the  bisecting  line. 

PEOBLEM  No.  174.— By  Thomas  Charles. 

What  must  be  the  size  of  a  square  field  in  order  that  there 
may  be  as  many  acres  in  it  as  there  are  rails  in  the  fence, 
each  panel  reaching  a  rod  in  length,  and  the  fence  being  ten 
rails  high  ? 

PEOBLEM  NO.  175.— By  G.  W.  Hough. 

To  determine  the  maximum  area  that  can  be  inclosed  by  a 
string,  whose  length  is  a,  with  inflexible  rods  of  the  same 
length,  fastened  at  each  end. 

PEOBLEM  No.  176.— By  William  B.  Morgan. 

What  angle  must  a  circle  (5  feet  radius)  make  with  a  line 
drawn  from  its  center  to  the  eye  12  feet  distant,  in  order  to 
appear  as  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5  ? 

PEOBLEM  No.  161. 

Given  x^'2y+z=2Q 

xyz=2%% 

to  find  X,  y^  and  z  by  Quadratics. 
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Solution. — By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

Dividing  the  second  equation  by  the  third,  we  have 

288  288 


\x+y)y    (26-2y)y' 

whence  y^—13y^=—lU ; (A.) 

Put  y=m+^,  and  (A)  becomes  81m3— 4663m=1518, 

whence  Slm^ — 1554m*=9m-+1518m; 
add  (253)^  to  each  member,  and  we  have 

81m4— 4554m2+(253)2=9wj^+1518m+(253)2; 
extracting  root,  9m2— 253=  ±  (3m+253)  j 
from  which,        9m2— 3m=506;  or,  9m2=— 37n; 
whence  m=:7f ,  — ^7^,  or  — J ; 
whence  y=12,  — 3,  or  4. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  first  and  second  equations, 
and  we  have 

x+z=2,  32,  or  18. 
xz=24,  —96,  or  72. 

whence  x=l±:\^ —23,  16db4 v^22^  12,  or  6. 

2=l=fz\/^=^  16=1=4^22;;  6,  or  12. 

Prof.  Stevens  has  furnished  a  second  solution  of  this 
Problem. 

PKOBLBM  No.  163. 

Beduce  the  circulating  decimal  .1244567890  to  a  common 
fraction. 

Solution. — By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

CT     Voo.e^^o^A      1234567890  1234567890 

&=.1234567890= 1 


10000000000  ^100000000000000000000 
+&c.  ad  inftnitem. 
But  this  is  a  geometrical  series  extending  to  infinity,  of 
. .  ,     1234567890   .    ,.     ,  ^ ,  ,  1  .     ,, 

^^^"^  10000000000  ''  **^"  ^^*  '^"^  ^'^^  10000000000    ''  *^" 
Wh  «i—  1234567890^      9999999999  _1234567890 

ra  10.  ence  ^^*=iqooooOOOOO"^  10000000000 ""9999999999 

137174210 


Ans, 
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PEOBLEM  No.  164. 

What  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  in  feot,  whose  diameter 
and  area  are  expressed  by  the  same  number? 
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Solution.— By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

The  area  of  any  circle  is  equal  to  4it  multiplied  by  the 
square  of  the  diameter.  But  by  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion this  is  equal  to  the  diameter.  And  if  ^  multiplied  by 
square  of  diameter  =  diameter  then  ^multiplied  by  diame- 

ter  equals  one.    Whence  diameter  == —    Ans.     In   this  «'= 

3.141592  nearly. 

PROBLEM  No.  162. 

What  angle  must  the  major  axis  of  an  elliptical  hoop  (ma- 
jor axis  6  feet  in  length,  minor  5)  make  with  a  line  drawn 
from  its  center  to  the  eye  10  feet  distant,  in  order  for  the 
hoop  to  appear  as  a  circle  ? 

Solution. — By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

Let  BO  &  DO  be  the  position  of  the 
semi-major  and  semi-minor  axes  res- 
pectively, and  let  A  be  the  position  of 
the  eye  and  O  the  center  of  the  ellipse. 
It  is  evident  from  principles  of  conic 
sections  that  if  A,  be  joined  with  every 
point  of  the  hoop,  a  conical  surface 
will  be  formed ;  and  the  section  of  the 
cone  thus  formed  at  right  angles  to  its 
axis  is  a  circle.  Let  FD£  be  that  sec- 
\Q  tion.  Join  AD.  The  triangle  AOD 
must  be  right  angled  at  O.     Then 

since  AO=10  &  0D=2J,  ADzzz^v^ItT  But  AD  is  evidently 
equal  to  AP  or  AE.  Again,  if  we  draw  BG  parallel  to  FB  it 
is  evident  that  BF=GE ;  but  since  BO=OC,  GE  must  be 
equal  to  EC.  Therefore  BFz=:EC.  Whence  (calling  BF=r) 
AB=AF— X  and  AC=AF+a:.  But  AB«-|-AC*=2B02-}- 
2A02==218.  (Leg.  B.  4,  P.  14.)  Or2AF«+2x*=218.  Whence 

a—is/n  &  AB=5\/i7— i^n^  Then  having  AO=10, 
B0==3  &,  AB  as  found  above,  we  easily  find  the  angle  AOB, 
which  is  the  one  required,  to  be  55®  15'  54". 

PEOBLBM  No.  124. 

Staff  writes:  ^^3242  miles  from  the  center  would  be,  we 
may  admit,  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gyration  of  the  shell 
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when  each  particle  has  the  same  rotary  force— -as  in  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  Bat  when  each  particle  has  the  same 
absolute  momentum,  those  at  the  axis  would  have  infinitely 
greater  force  in  producing  angular  motion  than  those  at  the 
equatorial  surface,  and  hence  we  did  not  multiply  by  the 
square  of  x,  and  it  was  thus  we  understood  the  question,  i.  e., 
that  the  orbital  motion,  and  consequently  momentum,  be- 
longed equally  to  each  particle  of  the  shell — which  we  take 
for  granted.  Now  if  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Hendricks 
prosecutes  his  strictures  be  faithfully  adhered  to  in  his  solution^ 
it  would  be  fatal  to  both." 

Errata. — On  page  96,  the  first  part  of  solution  to  No.  153 
should  read :  Make  AB=:g\vex\  base ;  bisect  it  in  D  and  make 
2)ic=given  difference  and  take  DH  so  that  2AB  :  DL  :  : 
DL  :    DH,    Draw  BJE,  &c. 

Note. — We  received  very  neat  solutions  of  Problems  160, 
162,  and  163,  from  W.  A.  Nichols.  His  communication,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunately  mislaid. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


[For  the  lodUma  Bobool  Joonul.] 

THE  TEACHERS  AWAKE. 


A  convention  of  teachers  was  held  at  Aurora,  Dearborn  county,  Ind., 
on  Saturday,  April  21st,  to  discuss  the  various  points  connected  with 
our  educational  prospects.  After  organizing,  remarks  were  made  by 
several  teachers  on  some  items  found  in  the  circular  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent    [We  are  obliged  to  omit  a  paragraph  on  the  book  subject] 

The  committee  previously  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
changing  the  time  of  distributing  the  school  fund,  reported  it  both  feasi- 
ble and  necessary,  and  the  committee  were  appointed  to  get  up  petitions 
and  have  them  circulated  through  the  county  for  signatures.  As  we 
design  furnishing  you  an  article  on  that  subject  we  shall  refer  to  that  for 
information  on  that  topic. 
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Tlie  following  resolution  elicited  considerable  discussion : 

Resolved^  That  our  present  system  of  free  schools  in  Indiana  does  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 

No  one  contended  that  the  free  school  system  was  a  failure;  but  that 
it  did  not  do  all  that  its  framers  contemplated,  that  it  was  not  all  that  it 
flhould  be.  Three  months,  or  less,  is  the  average  time  that  the  public 
money  provides  schools,  which  is  in  many  places  the  whole  amount  of 
schooling  received  per  year  by  the  children,  while  six  or  seven  months 
school  should  be  kept  in  every  rural  district,  and  nine  or  ten  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  That  the  teacher  must  first  have  his  select  school, 
then  be  employed  in  the  public  school,  and  finally  attach  another  term 
to  patch  up  the  year, — thus  wasting  time  and  money  in  organizing  and 
disorganizing,  changing  and  modifying.  Frequent  changes  in  the  law, 
needless  changing  of  text  books,  tended  to  disgust  and  weary  parents 
and  guardians,  while  they  are  subjected  to  greater  expensa 

Tiiese  evils  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  agents.  A  perma- 
nent, healthy  and  vigorous  system  could  readily  be  established,  were  the 
masses  fully  awake  to  the  amount  of  their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
The  first  thing  should  be  Uie  removal  of  all  constitutional  restrictions. 
Such  modification  should  be  made  that  the  crushing  weight  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  fall  upon  the  school  law.  This  being  removed,  such 
other  plans  might  be  adopted  and  successfully  executed  as  would  place 
our  educational  system  on  a  par  with  older  and  more  experienced 
States. 

President  Allvn  read  an  excellent  address  in  the  afternoon.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  abstract,  as  the  address  was  full 
of  striking,  original  thoughts,  and  illustrated  by  such  representations 
and  references  to  common  life  as  to  render  it  deeply  interesting.  Presi- 
dent Allyn  is  a  man  for  the  times,  a  real  live  teacher,  full  of  soul  and 
spirit,  lively,  facetious  and  genial.  We  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  having  such  an  able  man  at  the  head  of  such  an  important 
institution  as  the  Wesleyan  Female  College. 

After  this,  there  was  some  further  discussion  on  the  previous  topics, 
when  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Moore's  Kill  in  four  weeks. 

S.  J.  KAHLER. 
Moore' 9  Hill,  April  25M,  1860. 


[From  the  BoonriUe  Democrat.] 

TEACHERS'  CONVENTION. 


On  the  evening  of  Jan.  27th,  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Indianapolis,  editor  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal,  delivered  an  able  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Boonville  and  the  teachers  of  Warrick  county,  on  the  subject  of  "Edu- 
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cation/'  setting  fcnih  very  earneetlj  the  advantages  of  a  good  system  of 
free  schools. 

After  the  address,  a  preliminary  organization  of  a  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion was  effected,  by  appointing  Mr.  O.  Phelps,  Chairman,  and  C.  B. 
Seeley,  Secretary.  An  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed,  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons :  W.  H.  Watkins,  Mies  Carrie  Morgan, 
J.  M.  Allen,  E.  Campbell,  and  T.  Olin.  The  following  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Eesolutions:  J.  M.  Allen,  Miss  Stuart,  W.  H.  Watkins, 
T.  Olin,  and  C.  B.  Seeley.  Some  remarks  were  then  made  by  Samuel 
Summers,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  Fellows,  W.  H.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Phelps. 

Adjoamed  to  meet  on  Saturday  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Convention  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  W.  B.  Burge,  Chairman, 
and  C.  B.  Seeley,  Secretary.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  adopted,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  then  received,  and  the  convention  proceeded  to  business. 

Among  the  topics  for  consideration  were:  '^The  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches,"  "Government,"  and  "The  duties  of 
teachers  outside  of  the  school  room."  Mr.  Phelps  advocated  the  "word 
method"  in  teaching  to  read,  and  gave  some  interesting  illustrations. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  different  ways  of  teaching 
to  spell,  and  some  very  spirited  remarks  were  elicited.  Some  peculiar 
points  in  arithmetic  were  brought  out  in  a  recitation  conducted  by  Mr. 
Phelps.     The  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  "  Familiar  Lectures"  given  by  the  teacher  upon  the 
various  branches  taught,  have  a  tendency  to  awaken,  interest,  and  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  the  pupils. 

2.  That  one  great  hindrance  in  English  education  is  found  in  the  defi- 
dency  of  our  alphabet  and  the  consequent  arbitrary  method  of  spelling, 
and  that  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Phonetic  is  desirable. 

3  That  between  teacher  and  pupil  mutual  sympathy  and  familiarity 
should  be  fostered,  and  no  place  be  given  for  coolness  or  reserve. 

4  That  physical  and  mental  training  should  go  hand  in  hand,  in  con- 
formity with  the  maxim,  "A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

5.  That  teaching  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  learned  profes- 
sions,*' and  that  teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  take  their  proper  rank. 

6.  That  the  teacher,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  his 
skill  in  teaching,  should  have  constant  employment;  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  good  system  of  free  public  schools. 

7.  That  to  secure  such  a  system  we  will  labor  among  our  patrons, 
and  do  our  part  toward  awakening  the  public  sentiment  to  the  necessity 
of  a  better  system  of  free  schools. 

8.  That  we  welcome  the  Teacherd  Journal  as  a  good  counsellor,  a  kind 
friend,  and  an  efficient  agent  in  the  cause  of  education. 

VOL.  5. — 15. 
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9.  That  we  will  hold  a  Teachers'  Inetitnte  in  old  Warrick,  next  tkll 
The  following  persons  were  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  to 

make  arrangements  for  the  session  of  the  Institute :    W.  H.  Watkins, 

J.  M.  Allen,  C.  B.  Seeley,  T.  CHin  and  Noah  Webstw. 

Convention  adjourned  sine  die, 

a  B.  SEELEY,  Secretary, 


NATIONAL  TEACHEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 


In  August  last,  during  the  session  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Board  of  Directors,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

Resolved^  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  commencing  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August,  (the  8th,) 
and  continuing  four  days. 

But  in  view  of  several  considerations,  and  at  the  request  of  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  others  of  the  Association,  it  is  considered 
best  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  from  Madison  to  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  wfll,  therefore,  be  held 
in  Buffalo,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  August  next,  (the  8th,)  com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  This  change  of  place  is  called  for  by 
many,  both  East  and  West;  indeed,  the  proposed  change  meets  with  the 
general  approbation  of  all. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  in  Buffalo  extend  to  us  a  hearty  welcome. 
They  pledge  themselves  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association,  and  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  pleasure  and  profit 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  hotels  for  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  fare.  Ladies  will  be  entertained  gratuitously.  On  the  principal 
lines  of  travel,  the  usual  reduction  of  fare  is  expected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  a  most  delightful  summer 
resort,  cool  and  healthy,  and  that  the  people  are  noted  for  their  public 
spirit  and  generous  hospitality.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Niagara  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  can  be  visited  at  any  hour  of  the 
day. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  able  and  popular  Lecturers. 

Several  important  reports  and  other  papers  will  be  presented.     The 

meeting  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the 

country.    Particulars  given  in  a  few  days,  in  the  Programme  of  the 

Meeting. 

J.  W.  BULKLEY,  PrendenL 
R.  Rioiu.RDfl,  Secretary. 

Brooklyn^  April  16th,  1860. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


McGuffey^  New  Juvenile  Speaker;  eontainiHff  mme  than  2W  Hundred 
SzerdeeSj  Original  and  Seleeted^for  Reading  and  Speaking,  HUectrotgpe 
EdUion.     CinannaH:  Winthbop  B.  Smith  Sl  Ca 

''This  book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  of 
any  series." 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  choicest  of  Juvenile  Speakers.  An  array 
of  the  names  of  over  two  hundred  authors  of  great  celebrity  challenges 
inquiry  at  once,  and  after  a  close  and  curious  examination  we,  at  least, 
can  fireely  own  that  the  book  comes  up  Ailly  to  the  high  promise  given 
ai  the  outset  There  are  twenty-two  pages  of  directions,  which  are  brief, 
simple,  excellent;  the  last  three  pages  are  especially  so.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  selections  are  entirely  new  to  us;  we  could  wish  the  book 
did  not  contain  a  single  article  which  had  been  in  any  school  book 
before.  We  differ  from  superior  educators  and  elocutionists,  in  thinking, 
and  very  obstinately  too,  that  there  is  no  need  or  excuse  for  republishing 
these  choice  old  productions  always,  and  constantly,  without  any  inter- 
mission. It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  book  approach  freshness.  Permit  us, 
therefore,  to  commend  McGnffey's  Juvenile  Speaker.  The  Universal 
Speaker,  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase,  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  this 
good  feature.  These  books  are  not  stale.  New  material  of  the  choicest 
quality  abounds  in  our  present  literature.    See  advertisement 

Amertoan  Normal  Schools.  Proceedings  of  the  First  American  Normal 
School  Convention,  Their  Theory,  their  Workings,  and  their  Results, 
New  York:  Barnbs  &  Burr,  1860. 

This  neat  book  has  a  handsome  cut  of  the  State  Normal  and  Model 

Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  also  of  State  Normal  University,  Bloomington, 

IlL,  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Mass.,  Connecticut  State  Normal 

School,  New  Britain,  Conn.   The  interior  arrangement  is  also  illustrated. 

C6ntent»— Letters  firom  Edward  Everett,  S.  S.  Randall,  H.  Mann;  Ad- 

dreae  of  Wm.  P.  Phelps,  Pres. ;  Papers  of  Prof.  Crosby,  Prof.  Ogden, 

Mr.  Edwards;  various  Beports;  remarks  of  Gen.  H.  K  Oliver,  A.  Parish, 

Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Hon.  Anson  Smyth;  four  Discussions,  in  which 

the  participants  were  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  Hon.  Bichard  S.  Field, 

Bcv.  Dr.  McJilton,  Prof.  Phelps,  Prof  John  S.  Hart,  Mr.  Greenleaf, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Prof.  S.  K  Hamill,  Pro£  J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Bev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Gen.  H.  K  Oliver,  G.  N.  Biglow,  Prof.  Camp, 

Mr.  N.  T.  AUen,  Mr.  Holliater,  Mr.  Ogden,  Dr.  McJilton,  ProC  D.  P. 

Colbnm,  Pra£  Smith,  Prof.  Hovey,  Mr.  S.  Betts,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Crosby, 

and  Henry  Barnard.    Who  would  not  like  to  own  such  a  book  1    What 

an  array  of  talent,  and  experience,  and  virtue.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr 

must  be  very  popular  among  educational  men.    The  number  of  works 

they  issue  in  the  educational  line  is  truly  surprising.    Let  teachers  send 
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for  their  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  to  any  teacher  on  ap- 
plication. We  owe  much  to  these  enterprising  men,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  liberally  patronised  by  the  teachers  all  over  the  Union^  and  con- 
tinue their  good  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  President^  Superintendent  and  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

A  very  neat  Report  which  we  are  glad  to  own  for  reference.  There  i» 
a  handsome  cut  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School ;  coat  $50,000.  It  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  400  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  lot  is  valued  at 
$25,000 ;  making  in  all  an  outlay  of  75,000  for  the  High  School.  This 
is  noble.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  constant  and  ever  increasing  volume 
of  population  flowing  to  that  prosperous  city  from  the  eastward  ? 

Here  are  also  cuts  of  the  Washington  School,  Clay  School,  Stoddard 
School,  with  illustrations  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  each.  In 
looking  this  all  over,  and  reading  the  sensible  thoughts  stored  in  tliis 
Report,  we  become  enthusiastic,  and  exclaim  over  and  over,  hovr 
delightful ! 

We  have  also  received,  through  the  kindness  of  W.  H.  Wells,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  a  Report  of  the  Schools  in  the 
great  Metropolis  of  the  North-West  We  take  occasion  here  to  return 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  W,  for  hie  Report  and  for  his  constant  patronage  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal.  The  school  year  seems  to  end  there  Febru- 
ary Ist,  1860.  The  Report  states  that  '^  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent 
are  yearly  and  rapidly  increasing."  "  Since  the  Board  have  taken  charge 
of  the  repairs  and  erection  of  school  buildings,  an  amount  of  work  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  Superintendent  not  originally  contemplated. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  school  money  are  yearly  saved  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  expended."  *^  It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  to 
report,  that  for  our  achools  as  they  are  to-day,  neither  the  Board  nor  the 
City  owe  one  dollar."  ''Our  new  and  elegant  buildings,  finished  and  fur- 
nished in  the  beet  manner,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  furni- 
ture and,  most  of  them,  in  heating,  uninoumbered  with  debts,  we  hand 
over  to  our  successors,  as  a  legacy  to  coming  generations,  showing,  in  a 
measure,  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Public  Schools."  The  ground 
of  the  High  School  building  we  do  not  find  the  price  for,  but  the  edifice 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  $35,200. 

The  Skinner  School  House  cost $27,000 

'*    Ogden        "  "        "      23,000 

'*    Newberry  "  '*        "    23,000 

"    Moseley     "  "        "    22,000 

*    Brown       "  "        '»    21,500 

*'    Foster       "  "        "    20,200 

The  grounds  for  a  few  of  the  dearest  are:  Jones,  $19,000;  Dearborn, 
$15,000;  Moseley,  $20,000;  Ogden,  $13,000. 
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Many  lots  coet  but  $4,000  or  $5,000  or  $8,000  each ;  And  several 

houses  cost  $5,000  or  $6,000  each. 
The  furniture  of  High  School  cost  $1,700 ;  of  Foster,  $1,986 ;  Brown, 

$1,600;  Skinner,  $4,860. 

Total  value  of  School  Buildings, $211,400 

School  Furniture, 18,198 

School  Lots, 124,300 

Grand  Total, $353,898 

This  is  paid,  so  the  Report  says,  by  a  two  mill  tax  to  which  the  people 
cheerfully  submit  The  Newberry  School  House  will  seat  at  least  1,200 
pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  large  hall  for  the  exercises  in  sing- 
ing, declamation,  &c.,  and  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  Skinner  School  House  is  "  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Mark 
Skinner,  an  early  resident  of  the  city,  and  an  early  and  earnest  laborer 
in  the  cause  of  Public  Schools.  Noble  monument  I  The  helpless  child 
of  poverty,  the  orphan  outcast,  can  there  prepare  to  tread  with  elastic 
step  the  cheerful  ways  of  knowledge.  Most  benificent  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions are  the  free  Public  Schools  o\'  these  immense  cities.  This 
Beport  is  full  of  instruction.     We  shall  quote  from  it  in  our  n«xt  in'^ 

relation  to  overtasking  pupils  in  school,  or  admitting  them  into  school 
at  too  early  an  age. 

Elements  of  Rhetorie.     By  Rtohakd  Whately,  B.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
Ihi,     Louisville :  Mobton  &  Griswold,  Publishers, 

Elements  of  Logic.    By  the  same  Author*    Reprinted  from  the  Ninth  Octavo 
Edition.     Also  by  Morton  k  Griswold. 

These  works  need  no  comment,  their  fame  is  entirely  established,  it  is 
enough  to  know  where  they  can  be  bought  We  only  wish  to  remark 
that  these  are  practical  subjects,  and  that  each  teacher  can  peruse  these 
books  with  profit  and  delight,  without  any  aid.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hay,  In- 
dianapolis, is  Agent  for  Indiana. 
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The  following  was  left  out  of  the  April  No.  by  a  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  manuscript  required  to  complete  the  No. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  always  on  our  table  early.  It  is  probably 
the  greatest  ornament  to  American  literature  which  is  published.  We 
ever  hail  it  with  gladness.  A  reader  of  the  ^^&rn^t<;  soon  acquires  an 
appetite  for  it  which  cannot  easily  be  disappointed.  Read  the  table  of 
contents  for  April: 

The  Laws  of  Beauty;  Found  and  Lost;  An  Experietice;  About  Thieves; 
The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties;    The  Portrait;    American 
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Magazine  Literature  of  the  Last  Cetitury ;  Came  Si  Ckiama;  Bardic  Sjfmbols ; 
Hunting  a  Pass;  Kepler;  Pleasure^Pain ;  The  Professors  Story ;  Lost 
Beliefs ;   The  Merieans  and  their  Qnmiry;  JReviews  and'Literary  NoUees. 

We  furnish  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  tlie  Indiana  SehoolJoumal  to  any 
body,  for  three  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Mathematical  Monthly  is  now  a  success  and  is  in  its  second 
Tolume.  The  Prize  Problems  for  Students  are  still  offered,  and  still 
solved,  notwithstanding  the  silly  tirade  against  prises  which  has  been 
made  by  some  excited  transcendental ists.  This  excellent  work  is 
published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  New  York.  Next  to  that,  the 
Mathematical  Department  in  our  own  Journal  yet  maintains  its  supe- 
riority, under  the  care  of  Prof  Daniel  Kirkwood.  Cuts  or  diagrams  are 
inserted  to  illustrate  any  problem,  when  necessary.  Many,  or  at  least 
some  of  our  teachers  take  both  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  the 
Mathematical  Monthly.  The  necessities  of  our  readers  compel  the  intro- 
duction of  problems  of  every  grade.  The  Mathematical  Monthly,  when 
bound,  makes  a  handsome  and  valuable  volume. 

The  New  Yobk  Tbaohbr.— This  prinee  of  Teachers'  Journals  does 
not  owe  its  superiority  to  its  great  size— for  it  is  ,only  ordinary  in  that 
respect — ^bnt  to  the  iJmoet  constant  supply  of  very  choice  original  arti- 
cled. .  James  Cruikshank  is  resident  editor,  with  eleven  associates.  ^^  The 
Utility  of  Ornamentation,''  which  we  give  to  our  readers  in  this 
No.,'  appeared  first  in  the  New  York  Teacher,  of  1859.  We  give  it  to 
our  subscribers  because  it  contains  so  much  truth.  In  our  Western 
States  there  is  less  appreciation  of  its  value,  of  its  necessity,  of  its  dose 
connection  with  educational  progress, — for  only  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  all  the  energies  of  the  population  were  given  to  obtain  material 
support  Cannot  many  of  our  Indiana  educators  afford  to  take  the 
New  York  Teacher,  and  the  Indiana  School  Journal  also.  The  iV^  Y.  7! 
does  not  need  your  support  in  the  least,  we  presume,  but  it  will  always 
be  a  source  of  information  and  delight  to  every  subscriber.  Meantime, 
if  the  patrons  of  the  Indiajia  School  Journal  would  have  our  Journal 
worthy,  let  them  write  for  it 

The  Article  on  "Graded  Schools,"  in  this  No.,  we  took  from  th6 
Oonnectievt  Common  School  JoumaL  We  hope  it  will  be  carefully  read 
and  preserved.  The  Journal  from  which  we  take  it  is  edited  by  Charles 
Northend,  .author  of  so  many  valuable  works  for  teachers. 

"School  Martyrs"  is  an  article  from  the  Illinois  Teacher,  a  large  and 
excellent  School  Journal,  published  at  Bloomington,  111. 

The  Educational  Monthlies  of  the  country  are  rapidly  improving. 
How  this  fact  should  appeal  to  the  pride,  to  the  self  respect,  of  the  In- 
diana teachers. 
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A.  J.  Vawter  has  again  assumed  the  saperintendency  of  the  Lafayette 
Puhlic  Schools,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Boaxd  of  Trustees. 

Miss  Mattie  Vawter  is  conducting  the  Public  School  at  Scipio,  Jen- 
nings Co.,  where  she  had  formerly  labored  with  much  success. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Vater  has  taken  charge  of  the  Graded  School  in  the 
First  Ward,  Indianapolis.  This  is  the  largest  school  in  the  city,  and 
Miss  Vater's  appointment  as  Principal  is  proof  of  her  own  great  merit 
and  of  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Trustees.  Miss  Vater  has  five 
assistant  teachers,  and  although  there  are  more  than  three  hundred 
scholars,  not  a  male  teacher  is  there  to  awe  them, — yet  order,  and  pro- 
gress, and  thoroughness,  appear  in  every  room. 

Miss  Jennie  Vawter  is  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  First  Ward 
Graded  School  on  the  same  floor  with  the  Principal,  and  has  charge  of 
the  Secondary.  Department,  which  she  conducts  with  marked  ability. 
Being  physically  the  most  slender,  perhaps,  of  any  of  any  of  the  city 
teachers,  she  yet  presides  over  more  than  fifty  scholars  with  such  skill 
that  at  a  movement  of  the  liand,  or  a  single  word  spoken,  all  at  once  obey. 
We  spent  some  time  in  the  room  lately  during  three  exercises,  and  could 
not  help  thinking  that  surely  the  time  drew  near  when  mere  physical  force 
would  give  way  before  superior  mental  and  moral  training ;  and  that 
woman,  so  long  kept  in  the  back  ground  by  bigotry,  jealousy  and  selfish- 
ness, would  be  treated  with  justice,  and  be  permitted  to  take  her  place 
without  cavil  wherever  her  talents  or  qualifications  would  naturally 
lead  her. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  visiting  the  High  School  at 
Anderson,  of  which  Mr.  L  N.  Terwilliger  is  Principal.  We  found,  as 
we  expected,  a  good  school,  and  a  teacher  who  is  master  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  exercises  in  elocution  and  mental  arithmetic  were  admirable. 
Mr.  T.  h«s  under  his  care  a  promising  Normal  Clasa  It  cannot  be  said 
that  moral  training  is  neglected  in  his  school.  Who  that  was  present  at 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Richmond,  will  ever  forget  tlie  thrill- 
ing reply  Mr.  Terwilliger  made  to  the  question,  "  What  is  meant  by  the 
Bible  r' 

We  also  visited  the  school  at  New  Castle,  formerly  taught  by  our 
friend  W.  W.  Cheshiro,  now  at  the  N.  W.  C.  University.  Mr.  T.  Sharp 
and  Mr.  James  R.  Smith  are  now  conducting  the  school,  and  the  open- 
ing gives  a  reasonable  promise  of  success.  We  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  these  gentlemen  will  do  a  good  work,  and  place  the  school  on  a  per- 
manent basia  New  Castle  is  a  favorable  point  for  a  first  rate  Graded 
School,  and  the  citizens  have  erected  a  large  and  handsome  building. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  Marsh,  lately  located  at  Madison,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Columbus  Graded  School,  at  Columbus,  Ind.  We  are 
glad  of  this  appointment,  for  Mr.  Marsh  is  an  earnest  man  and  will 
make  his  mark  to  some  purpose.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  We  have  spoken  of  the  building  before,  as  a 
very  superior  one.  We  hope  Mr,  Marsh  will  find  time  to  write  to  us. 
Miss  M.  F.  Wells,  formerly  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  School 
Joumaly  and  assistant  teacher  with  Mr.  Barnes  at  Madison,  Ind.,  is  also 
chosen  as  one  of  the  teachers,  if  we  understand  the  circular  right  which 
we  have  received.  Very  well,  we  are  happy  to  have  our  experienced 
teachers  return  to  the  State  and  to  the  good  work.  Our  pro8pecti»  brighten 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Solon  B.  Campbell,  formerly  an  excellent  tutor  in  the  Jennings' 
Academy,  at  Vernon,  Ind.,  and  recently  a  student  at  the  N.  W.  C.  Uni- 
versity, is  now  conducting  the  school  in  West  Indianapolis.  That  is  our 
old  school,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it  fall  into  such  good  hands. 

Mr.  Tho.  II.  Burrowes,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  haa 
received  the  appointment  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for 
tlie  Keystone  State. 

Mr.  Joseph  Brady,  of  Connersville,  is  now  ont  of  the  State,  traveling 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  long  been  confined  closely  to  his 
school 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  tlie  Indiana  School 
Journal^  an  eminent  educator  of  Wayne  Co.,  Ind..  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Teachers'  County  Institute,  and  County  Examiner  of  Teachers, 
having  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  College  atCenterville,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind., 
now  wishes  to  establish  himself  anew  in  some  promising  locality  where 
there  is  a  good  Seminary  building  for  rent,  or  under  the  charge  of  trus- 
tees. Ke  would  prefer,  if  we  understand  him,  to  go  forward  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  build  up  a  school.  Friends  of  the  cause  will  please 
take  notice,  and  if  they  know  of  a  favorable  point  for  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  able  workers  in  Indiana,  please  send  word  to  us  at  Indian- 
apolis, or  to  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Centerville,  Ind. 

The  Western  OUvc  Branchy  Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Filkins  Bush^  Editor  and 
Proprietor. — This  is  a  charming  quarto,  costing  only  fifty  cents  per 
annum,  devoted  to  Temperance  and  Social  Improvement  Many  a 
deeply  interesting  story  of  real  life  appears  in  its  columns.  We  hail  it 
as  a  co-worker  in  a  common  cause,  the  mental  and  moral,  and  social 
improvement  of  the  people.  The  temperance  cause  is  improving.  Mm. 
Bush  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  a  noble  cause.  Education  can  never 
prosper  where  rum  rules.  A  set  of  debased  politicians  crush  it  in  their 
polluting  grasp.  Communications  and  business  letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed ** Western  Olive  Branch"  Indianapolis.  Ind, 
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ON  THE  SECULAR  ACCELERATION  OF-THE  MOON'S 

MEAN  MOTION. 


[The  folloiring  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be  fally  discussed  without 
nmthematical  formular.  We  have  attempted,  however,  to  give  a  correct 
general  view,  both  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  explanation,  in  common  lan- 
guage'; —  with  what  success,  our  readers  must  determine.] 

On  account  of  the  sun's  disturbing  influence,  the  periodic 
time  of  our  satelite  is  not  always  precisely  the  same.  The 
mean  synodic  period — that  is,  the  average  length  of  a  great 
number  of  consecutive  revolutions — was  determined  by  Dr. 
Hal  ley,  as  accurately  as  possible,  from  modern  observations 
alone.  But  from  the  eclipses  observed  by  the  Chaldean  as- 
tronomers at  Babylon  more  than  seven  centuries  before  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
mean  motion  at  that  remote  epoch ;  and,  on  comparing  the 
ancient  with  the  modern  observations,  the  periodic  time  was 
found  to  have  diminished.  Again,  from  the  works  of  Alba- 
tegnius,  an  Arabian  astronomer  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was^ 
perceived  that  at  the  date  of  his  observations  the  moon's 
time  of  revolutions  was  le.8S  than  the  ancient,  but  greater  than 
the  modern  period.  Hal  ley  accordingly  inferred  that  the 
mean  motion  had  been  continually  accelerated  from  the  time 
of  the  first  recorded  observations.  At  the  peri(»d  of  the  dis- 
covery (1693)  the  longitudes  of  the  points  from  which  the 
ancient  observations  had  been  made  were  not  accurately 
known :  the  precise  value  of  the  acceleration  could  not, 
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therefore,  be  ^iven.  Subsequently,  however,  the  situations 
of  those  places  were  more  exactly  ascertained,  which  enabled 
Dunthorne  (1749)  not  only  to  verify  the  fact  of  Halley's  dia- 
covery,  but  alAo  to  determine  the  quantity  by  which  the  lunar 
period  had  diminished. 

This  anomaly  was  regarded  by  the  scientific  world  with 
extraordinary  interest.  During  the  long  interval  between 
the  time  of  its  discovery  and  that  of  its  physical  explanation 
by  Laplace  in  1787,  it  was  the  subject  of  much  learned  and 
ingenious  speculation.  Of  the  numerous  hypotheses  pro- 
posed for  its  explanation  we  may  instance  the  following :  — 

1.  That  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  gradually  diminished  by  the 
continual  emission  of  the  particles  of  light.  The  effect  of 
such  a  diminution  of  the  attractive  force  by  which  the  earth 
is  retained  in  its  orbit,  would  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  year.  This  would  make  the  sun*s  apparent  motion  in 
the  ecliptic  slower ;  and  consequently,  the  moon  would  require 
less  time  to  gain  one  entire  revolution ;  in  other  words,  the 
sj^nodic  month  would  be  shorter. 

2.  Another  conjecture  was  that  the  earth's  velocity  of  ro- 
tation had,  from  some  cause,  been  slightly  retarded  ;  in  which 
case,  the  length  of  the  day  would  be  increased,  and  hence 
the  moon's  period  of  revolution  apparently  diminished.  This 
hypothesis  was  at  one  time  regarded  with  favor  by  the  cele- 
brated Kittenhouse.  "  We  do  not  certainly  know,"  be  re- 
marked, **  whether  that  apparent  acceleration  of  the  moon*8 
motion,  which  Mayer,  with  other  great  astronomers,  has  ad- 
mitted, ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  real  increase  of  velocity 
in  the  moon,  or  to  a  diminution  of  the  earth's  diurnal  mo- 
tion. If  to  the  former,  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful  and 
stupendous  fabric,  may  from  thence  be  predicted  with  more 
certainty  than  from  any  other  appearance  in  nature :  But  if 
to  the  lattei:,  it  may  be  prettily  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Halley 'a 
ingenious  hypothesis  concerning  the  change  of  variation  in 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  Doctor  supposes  the  external  crust 
or  shell  of  the  earth  to  contain  a  nucleus  detached  from  it, 
and  that  the  impulse  which  first  caused  the  diurnal  motion 
was  given  to  the  external  parts,  and  from  thence  in  time 
communicated  to  the  internal  nucleus,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening fluid ;  but  not  so  as  perfectly  to  equal  the  velocity  of 
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the  superficial  parts  of  the  globe.  Whence  it  will  follow, 
that  the  external  shell  of  the  earth  is  still  communicating 
motion  to  the  internal  parts,  and  losing  motion  itself  propor- 
tionately. The  diurnal  motion  must  therefore  become  slower 
and  slower,  yet  can  never  be  retarded  by  this  cause,  beyond 
certain  limits  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  inconvenience 
will  follow." 

3.  Others  supposed  that  a  resisting  medium  diminished  the 
moon's  centrifugal  force,  and  thus  shortened  its  period.  That 
gravity  alone  could  not  account  for  the  phenomenon,  was 
generally  admitted. 

A  thorough  in vestigation  of  this  perplexing  and  mysterious 
problem  was  at  length  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Laplace. 
It  was  well  known,  ( 1 )  that  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  an 
ellipee,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci ;  (  2  )  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sun's  disturbing  influence  the  mean  distance 
and  period  of  the  moon  are  greater  than  they  would  be  in- 
dependently of  such  disturbance ;  (3)  that  the  solar  pertur- 
bation is  greatest  when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  and  least 
when  it  is  most  remote ;  and  finally,  that  any  variation  in 
the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  affect  the  amount  of  the 
sun's  disturbing  force,  and  thus  produce  a  change  of  some 
kind^  in  the  moon's  periodic  time.     The  question,  therefore, 
which  presented  itself  for  Laplace's  consideration  was,  Htm 
the  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  been  actually  changing  for  the 
.  last  two  thousand  years  ? — if  so,  has  the  variation  been  such 
as  to  harmonize  with   the  observed  shortening  of  the  lunar 
period,  and  can  it  be  shown  to  result  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  law  of  universal  gravitation?    To  test  this 
interesting  question,  the  amount  of  disturbance  caused  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  system  was  laboriously  calcu- 
lated.    The  result  proved  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  slowly  diminishing;  that  our  planet's  perihelion  dis- 
tance  is   therefore   indreasing,   and  the   disturbance  of  the 
moon's  motion  by  the  solar  attraction,  decreasing;  that  this 
gradual  opening  out  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  been  going  on  for 
many  thousands  of  years ;  and,  finally,  that  its  rate  is  such 
as  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion.     The  great  difficulty  was  therefore  resolved, 
and  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  vindicated. 
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The  rate  of  variation  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  is  such  that — 
while  the  major  axis  remains  always  the  same — ^the  perihdion 
distance  increases  about  39  J  miles  every  year;,  in  other  words, 
the  sun  annually  approaches-  that  much  nearer  the  center  of 
the  ellipse.  The  orbit  at  this  rate  would  become  a  circle  in 
about  40,000  years.  This  event,  however,  can  never  take 
place.  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  minimum  eccentricity 
(one-fifth  of  the  present  value,)  will  be  reached  in  rather  less 
than  24,000  years.  Until,  therefore,  this  limit  is  attained, 
the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  must  continue. 
The  changes,  however,  will  then  be  reversed.  The  terrestrial 
orbit  will  again  by  slow  degrees  become  more  and  more  ellip- 
tical, which  must  produce,  in  turn,  a  retardation  of  the  mean ' 
motion  of  our  satellite.  The  period  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  cycle  of  changes,  though  calculable,  has  not  yet 
beefn  determined.  It  is  measured,  however,  by  thousands  of 
centuries.  D.  K. 


[From  the  Educator.] 

ANALYSIS : 


IS  THAT  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  COMMONLY  TERMED  ANALYSIS 
THE  NATURAL  AND  TRUE  MODE  OF  ACQUIRING  A  KNOWLEDQJB 
OF  SCIENCE? 


There  are  persons  who  maintain  that  there  is  an  unlimited 
variety  of  methods  and  modes  of  reasoning,  by  which  we 
acquire  knowledge;  but,  persons,  who,  with  unbiased  inten- 
tions, have  carefully  scrutinized  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
in  its  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  have,  in  their 
testimonies,  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  true  knowledge  of  any  science, 
that  is:  hy  comparison  of  ideas — by  comparing  things  which 
we  undeiTStand  with  things  we  do  not — progressing  step  by 
£tep,  until  we  reach  our  conclusions — the  method  pursued  by 
ancient  geometricians.  By  such  a  process  we  arrive  at  satis- 
fiictory  conclusions,  and  therefore  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of 
what  we  thus  investigate. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  between  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, and  that  mere  formulary  knowledge  that  many  pos- 
sess, which  has  been  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the  laborious 
researches  of  others.  Their  conclusions  may  be  strictly  true — 
fitill,  no  individual  can  claim  a  real  knowledge  of  such,  what- 
ever it  be,  unless  he  is  able  to  follow  the  author  through  the 
different  <^teps  of  his  reasoning — see  his  comparison  of  ideas 
clearly^  and  can  comprehend  them  in  all  their  relations  and 
bearings,  fully.  For  illustration  :  any  boy  who  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  acquainted  with  the  practical 
application  of  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  1st  Book  of  Euclid. 
He  may  apply  the  principle  demonstrated  in  that  Proposition, 
in  all  its  applications,  and  be  fully  confident  that  all  his  re- 
suits  are  strictly  true,  yet  no  one  would  pretend  to  claim*  for 
him  any  further  than  a  mere  formulary  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  unless  ho  can  follow  the  reasoning 
through,  step  by  step,  and  satisfactory  to  himself,  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Or  to  be  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  the 
accepted  truth,  that  the  planetary  system  moves  round  the 
sun,  as  a  common  center,  docs  not  constitute  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  fact — it  requires  more;  we  must  be  able  to  trace  the 
analogy,  by  which  that  great  truth  was  demonstrated  through 
all  its  bearings,  and  be  personally  satisfied — not  from  the 
mere  testimony  of  those  who  were  well  able  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  their  assertions — but,  for  ourselves. 

So  of  all  other  knowledge;  whenever  wo  depend  alone  upon 
the  mere  conclusion  of  the  researches  of  others,  without  being 
able  to  reach  that  conclusion  ourselves,  our  knowledge  in 
that,  is  but  formulary — second  handed — can  not  be  called  our 
own,  and,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  ourselves,  can  not  be  called 
real  knowledge.  The  manner  of  presenting  any  branch  of 
learning,  before  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  so  that  it  may 
be  most  easily  taken  hold  of  by  the  understanding,  is  that 
about  \%hich  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

The  strenuous  advocates  of  what  is  termed,  "analysis,"  in 
arithmetic  more  particularly,  indeed,  in  other  branches  too — 
labor,  honestly,  most  energetically,  and  talk  enthusiastically  to 
have  their  pupils,  it  matters  not  how  young,  measure  every 
step  from  the  beginning,  carefully — and  ujiderBtand  every 
principle  in  all  its  bearings,  "  thoroughly"  wisely  and  ^^phUo- 
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saphicallyy^  and  reason  with  ^Hacty  clearness  of  perception  and 
logic  r'  It  is  trae,  the  rhetoric  is  good — it  sounds  smooth 
and  beautiful — but  practice  has  long  since  convinced  us  that 
many  beautiful  toned  phrases  in  rhetoric,  will  not  bear  the 
insinuating  scrutiny  of  logic — no,  no,  it  takes  rhetoric,  logio 
and  common -sense,  all,  sometimes,  to  guide  us  to  the  clear, 
open,  delightful  road  of  nature,  when  we  have  wandered  frooi 
her  true  paths. 

Any  person  with  tho  least  unbiased  consideration,  will  at 
once  admit,  even  by  observing  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  that  there  is,  naturally  and  necessarily,  external^  or  a 
general  knowledge  of  any  science  or  art  preceeding  a  real 
knowledge.  Previous  to  a  knowledge  of  particulars,  quali- 
ties, adaptations  and  parts,  intrinsically — we  must  have  an 
cutline  knowledge.  We  see  this  practice  beneficially  carried 
out,  even  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  true  knowldege  of 
some  of  the  arts  ;  for  illustration  :  take  a  landscape  painter; 
he  will  not  first  analyze  each  part  as  he  proceeds,  step  \>j 
step,  until  he  takes  in  the  whole,  for  he  is  well  aware,  how- 
ever well  each  part  may  be  performed,  it  matters  not  how 
perfect  his  ^^tact'^  in  drawing  to  nature — his  drawing  will 
be  out  of  proportion — consequently  his  picture  is  a  labjrinth 
of  confusion  and  imperfection — in  perfection  of  parts  I  But 
he  first  takes  a  general  outline  sketch — afterwards  intelligi- 
bly fills  in,  minutely.  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  painting,  his  success  does  not  depend  upon  bis  labor  to 
analyze  the  whole  into  separate  parts  or  into  fanciful  minutiao, 
but  rather  in  the  perceptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
his  mechanical  ability  to  copy — nature  is  placed  before  him 
in  its  generals.  The  external  is  before  him,  and  he  learns  to 
handle  his  bmsh.  He  learns  to  sketch  generals  first,  after- 
wards particulars.  He  first  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
subject  in  an  initiative,  formulary  manner — afterwards  he 
becomes  gradually  prepared  to  analyze  and  philosophize  inde- 
pendently. Then  he  is  qualified  to  exercise  "  tactj  clearness 
of  perception  and  logical  reasoning!'*  But  let  him  commence 
to  analyze  firsty  and  he  becomes  bewildered  and  is  lost  amongst 
the  dense  fogs  of  myriads  of  minutiad.  Is  this  not  the  real 
experience  of  all — in  this  branch  of  learning  as  well  as  in 
every  other.  An  outline  knowledge  firsts  preparatory  to  a 
real  knowledge. 
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Those  who  have  ftccompliehed  the  Inborions  journey  np  the 
hill  of  science,  are  too  apt,  in  their  tranquility,  and  sphere  of 
extended  vision,  to  lose  sight  of  the  measured  and  naturai 
steps  they  were  compelled  to  take  in  their  progress  to  that 
eminence,  and,  instead  of  coming  down  and  gently  leading 
the  uninitiated  through  the  same  steps,  and  in  nature*s  own 
way,  gradually  alluring  tfp,  until  they  are  placed  upon  that 
elevation  where  alone  their  own  sense  of  vision,  may  coU 
lect  and  see  for  themselves,  they  too  often  imagine  that  they 
should  see,  as  they,  with  all  their  qualified  advantages  now  see  I 
They  imagine  that  a  true,  and  therefore  mfiea^  knowledge  of 
science  can  be  obtained  from  the  beginning — finished  as  they 
proceed !  Let  such  as  have  allured  themselves  into  this  be- 
lief, carefully  scrutinise  the  fancied  knowledge  of  their  pu- 
pils and  see  if  all  their  laborious  efforts  thus  to  '^  impart 
knowledge  "  has  not  been  a  darkening  counsel  by  words,  with- 
out knowledge. 

When  we  have  once  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  sci- 
ence— when  our  vision  can  be  extended  over  the  landscape 
of  her  principles  as  a  whole — then,  and  then  alone,  are  we 
prepared  properly  to  synthesise,  analyse,  philosophise,  or 
•*  logicize,"  if  you  please,  upon  the  whole  or  with  her  parts. 
In  order  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  science,  make  the  truth  of 
our  investigations  clear  to  ourselves  and  others,  and  therefore 
arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  it  seems  unavoidable  and 
necessary,  that  we  compare  idea  with  idea,  step  by  step— 
this  course  can  n(no  be  pursued  profitably,  lor  we  are  prepared 
for  it. 

When  Newton  demonstrated  the  great  law  which  kept  the 
planets  in  order  throughout  their  orbits,  from  a  single  idea 
as  a  starting  point,  obtained  from  a  mere  accident — ^the  fall- 
ing of  an  apple — he  was  well  prepared  to  do  it. 

His  extensive  kuowledge  of  mathematics,  held  out  before 
his  '*  clear  perception  *'  was  well  prepared  to  logically  dem- 
onstrate such  a  problem  as  attractive  force  (and  "  analyse  *' 
it  too).  It  was  but  the  effort  of  a  profound  mathematician 
in  naiure*s  own  way  (by  synthesis)  solving  a  problem.  He 
was  prepared  for  it  scientifically,  and  no  one  less  prepared 
eould  have  accomplished  what  ho  did. 

To  dearly  have  a  glimpse  of  what  formulary  beings  we 
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are,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  any  branch 
of  learning,  let  us  commence  the  study  of  a  language  notour 
own ;  we  commence  upon  formula,  we  practice  by  formula, 
and  we  progress  by  formula — ^all  formula  and  application  of 
formula :  we  must  first  memorize  the  formula)  of  declensions 
and  conjugations,  and  that  not  understandingly,  but  by  rote. 

We  gradually  learn  to  distinguish  case,  conjugation,  mood, 
tense,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  set  formulaD,  and  it  requires  long 
practice  and  much  labor  to  gain  a  real  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage not  our  own,  and  there  are  but  few  who  have  anything 
more  than  mere  formulary  knowledge  of  the  ^^  languages." 
Still,  no  person  will  pretend  to  deny,  but  that  there  are  those 
who  have  by  long  labored  research  acquired  a  real  knowledge 
of  them.  And  the  same  natural  effort  is  put  forth  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  knowledge,  as  required  for  the  attainment  of 
other  branches  of  learning — but  the  principles  being  more 
involved,  the  process  of  acquisition,  at  first  sight,  appears  dif- 
ferent. All  the  sciences  being  founded  upon  a  few  general 
principles,  the  process  of  acquiring  a  know*ledge  of  them  is  far 
more  easy.  The  principles  being  less  complicated,  I  think  it 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  proper,  natural  and 
most  successful  way  to  present  any  branch  of  learning  before 
the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  is,  to  present  the  subject  first  in 
outline,  in  its  externals.  Let  them  first  acquire  a  general 
knowledge,  afterwards  a  real ;  a  general  view  first,  the  phi- 
losophy afterwards. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  qualification  of  teachers,  that  they 
can  analyze,  beautifully,  intelligibly  and  wisely,  all  the 
branches  of  learning  they  are  called  upon  to  teach,  (for  they 
must  be  able  to  analyze  and  philosophize,  too,  in  order  to 
prove  that  they  have  a  true  knowledge  of  what  they  claim 
to  teach,)  but  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  them  to  consider 
that  they  are  prepared  to  analyze.  They  should  carefully 
consider  and  remember,  however  *^ clear"  their  perception, 
what  they  had  to  do  before  they  wore  thus  prepared,  and 
should  be  remarkably  careful  while  they  are  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  popular  "  analysis,"  that  it  be  not  done  at  the  serious 
expense  of  the  budding  intellects  of  humanity  I  Discordant 
tones  in  the  sublime  music  of  nature,  are  not  easily  remedied. 

SPECTATOm. 
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[For  the  Indiana  8<rfuK>l  Joamal.] 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   THE  ELEMENTAEY  SOUNDS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


/ 


BY   J.    M.    ALLEN. 


A  thorough  undoratanding  of  the  elements  of  any  depart- 
ment of  Science  or  Art  is  always  considered  necessary  before 
any  great  proficiency  can  be  arrived  at ; — is  not,  then,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  elements  of  the  language  we  are  every 
day  using,  desirable  and  necessary  ? 

The  study  of  the  elementary  sounds  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant or  uninteresting :  there  is  a  beautiful  correspondence 
running  through  them,  progressive  unfoldvient,  and  maturity 
of  relations,  which,  to  a  philosophical  mind,  cannot  but  be 
deeply  interesting. 

These  beauties  of  the  language  have  too  long  been  unno- 
ticed and  unknown,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  American 
people — and  especially  American  educators — should  wake  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

What  would  be  thoughtof  a  man  who  should  set  himself  up 
as  a  watchmaker,  without  having  the  names,  shapes,  positions, 
nataral  relations^  and  relative  importance,  of  the  different 
parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  watch  ?  He  would  bo  accounted 
a  madman  or  a  fool.  And  yet  there  are  thousands  of  persons, 
claiming  to  be  i(7or6?-makers,  who  have  no  more  idea  of  their 
"business,"  than  the  "watchmaker"  of  his !  They  know 
not  the  number  of  parts  in  the  structure  called  Language, 
their  shapes,  their  positions,  their  mutual  relations,  nor  their 
relative  importance. 

I  propose  to  present  a  classification  of  the  elementary 
sounds  which  shall  exhibit  their  mutual  relations,  their,  re- 
ciprocal character,  and  their  progressiveness, — features  which 
the  usual  "  charts  "  fail  to  reveal. 

In  human  speech  there  are  three  classes  of  sounds : 

1.  Yoice  unobstructed. 

2.  Yoice  obstructed. 

3.  Breath  obstructed. 


J 
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No  soand  can  be  uttered  which  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
these  three  classes,  (except  the  pure  aspirate  ^^  h/'  which  is 
simply  explosive  breathing,  and  which  of  itself  can  har<^ly 
be  called  a  '*  sound.**) 

Those  belonging  to  the  1st  class  may  be  calli^ t?oca^. 
Those  belonging  to  the  2d  class  may  be  called  sub-vocals. 
Thosj  belonging  to  the  3d  class  may  bo  called  aspirates. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
place  any  given  sound  should  occupy  in  classification.  Is 
there  voicem  the  sound  (i.  c.  a  vibration  in  the  vocal  ligaments 
of  the  throat  ?  ) 

If  yes,  it  must  be  either  a  vocal  or  a  sub-vocal.  Is  it  a  free, 
unobstructed  sound  ?  (oA,  for  instance).  If  yes,  it  belongs  with 
the  vocals. 

If  no, — if  the  voice  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  out  of  the 
mouth  by  lips,  teeth  or  tongue,  (as  for  instance  "  B,"  *)  then 
it  is  a  sub-vocal. 

If  no  voice  is  heard,  (if  there  is  so  vibration  in  the  throat) 
(as,  for  instance,  '« P,"  *)  then  it  must  be  classed  with  the 
aspirates. 

Having  thus  determined  in  which  Grand  Division  each  ele- 
ment belongs,  we  will  now  arrange  the  elements  of  each  class, 
and  make  sub-divisions,  following  with  explanations  and 
remarks. 

QENERIC   CLASSIFICATION. 


1.   Vocals. 

OP£N. 

CLOSE. 

e    as  i 

n  eel. 

i    as  in  ill. 

a    as 

in  ale. 

3    as  in  ell. 

a'^  as 

in  ah. 

&    as  in  at. 

Or^  as 

in  hall. 

6    as  in  hot. 

e*^  as  i 

n  her. 

ti    as  in  hut. 

o    as 

in  hole. 

'        6*  as  in  whole. 

CO  as  1 

in  fool. 

ti'i  as  in  full. 

— 

*  Give  th«  sound  of  the  leUer,  not  th«  name. 
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2.  Sub-vocals. 


3.  Aspirates. 


as  111  lull, 
as  in  yea. 


Medial. 


Abrupt. 


m    as  in  mam. 
n     as  in  nun. 
ng  as  in  singing.j 
Continuous.  {  1 

.y 

r     as  m  roar, 
as  in  way. 
in  vivid. 
In  thither. 
in  zeal. 
in  azure, 
in  bib. 
in  did. 
in  judge, 
in  gig. 


wh  as  in  when, 

f  as  in  fife, 

th^  as  in  thigh. 

s  as  in  siss. 

sh  as  in  shore, 

p  as  in  pipe, 

t  as  in  tight, 

ch  as  in  church, 

k  as  in  kick. 


The  vocals  are  here  divided  into  two  classes :  Open,  (oi 
long,)  and  close,  (or  short,) — each  open  vocal  having  a  corres- 
ponding close. 

I  prefer  the  terms  -*  open  "  and  "  close  "  to  long  and  short, 
because  they  seom  more  expressive  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  two  classes.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  vocals 
are  usually  spoken  short,  while  certain  others  to  which  they 
correspond  are  usually  spoken  long;  but  it  is  also  true  that  most 
of  the  "  long  "  vocals  may  be  spoken  as  short  as  the  "  short " 
vocals  usually  are,  and  still  retain  their  own  proper  character, 
and  most  of  the  "short"  vocals  may  be  prolonged  without 
becoming  identical  with  those  to  which  they  correspond. 

Pronounce  the  word  ease  several  times,  passing  over  the 
vocal  sound  more  and  more  quickly  each  time.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  vocal  may  be  made  as  short  as  that  in  the 
word  15,  the  word  still  remaining  ease.  Eeversing  it,  let  the 
word  is  be  spoken,  prolonging  the  first  sound,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  vocal  can  be  made  as  long  as  that  in  ^^ease^''  the 
word  still  remaining  is.  There  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
organic  difference.  The  two  sounds  are  not  identical^  (as  has 
been  claimed  by  some,)  but  they  correspond.  And  the  same 
of  each  pair. 

The  true  distinction  between  these  two  sets  of  sounds 
would  seem  to  be  this :  in  uttering  the  "  short"  sounds  there 
is  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of 
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the  vocal  pjtssage — a  constriction,  or  "drawing  together*' — 
almost  a  forcing  back  of  the  sound  into  the  throat ;  while  in 
the  utterance  of  the  "  long  "  sounds  there  is  a  laxity  of  the 
muscles — no  sudden  tightening,  (even  when  spoken  short,') 
and  easy-flowing  sounds  (usually  long)  are  the  result.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real,  essential  difference,  rather  than 
length  merely,  and  the  names  given  to  the  two  classes  should 
be  expressive  of  this  difference. 

They  are,  so  to  speak,  jnale  and  female,  resembling  each 
other,  yet  different ;  and  as  men  sometimes  take  on  femenine 
attributes,  yet  still  remain  men,  and  woman  masculine  attri- 
butes, yet  still  remain  women,  so  these  two  classes  of  sounds 
may  approach  without  losing  their  identity  as  "  masculine  " 
and  "■  feminine  !  " 

On  this  principle  of  nomenclature,  all  half-way  vocals  are 
dispensed  with,  and  a  beautiful  completeness  and  regularity 
is  secured. 

Let  us  now  pass  brieflj'  over  the  vocals,  as  given  above, 
commencing  with  the  firtst  pair. 

In  uttering  these  two  sounds,  the  mouth  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  its  natural  position  (that  of  breathing  through  the  lips.) 

To  speak  the  next  two,  the  lower  jaw  is  dropped  a  little — 
that  is,  the  mouth  is  partially  opened. 

In  giving  the  third  pair,  the  mouth  is  wide  open. 

In  producing  the  fourth  pair,  the  mouth  remains  wide 
open,  but  the  //p5  are  protruded,  brought  nearer  together,  and 
niade  to  assume  an  oval  shape. 

To  make  the  fifth  pair,  the  jaw  is  raised  a  little,  and  the 
opening  of  the  lips  is  made  somewhat  smaller. 

Without  moving  the  jaw,  the  lips  now  assume  a  nearly 
round  shape,  and  the  sixth  pair  are  produced. 

Lastly,  the  teeth  are  brought  nearly  together,  (as  at  first,) 
the  opening  of  the  lips  becomes  still  smaller,  and  you  have 
the  seventh  pair. 

The  vocals  are  thus  placed  according  to  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  Any  two  correspondent  sounds  are  the  same  sounds 
as  to  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  different  as  to 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  ligaments. 

Is  there  not  a  philosophical  beauty  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment ? 
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A  word  in  relation  to  the  correspondent  sound  of  0.  A 
and  0  are  really  double  soands,  the  former  heing  made  up  of 
e  and  e,  and  the  latter  of  o'^  and  oo.  The  two  elements,  how- 
ever, are  so  intimately  combined  (not  united,  but  "chemically 
combined,")  as  to  seem  like  one,  and  to  answer  all  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  a  single  sound. 

The  sound  of  o  in  whole,  is  as  distinct  from  u  in  hull,  as  are 
the  vocal  sounds  of  man  and  men. 

In  the  mouths  of  uneducated  persons,  or  careless,  the  two 
sounds  are  sometimes  confounded,  but  they  need  not  be.  The 
people  of  New  England  and  New  York  are  oflen  accused  of 
saying  cut  for  coat,  hum  for  home,  &c.  This  is  not  true,  any 
more  than  that  the  people  of  Indiana  say  shuk  for  shook,  tuk 
for  took,  thar  and  whar,  for  there  and  where,  &c.  These  mis- 
takes are  indeed  made,  but  it  is  the  uneducated,  or  the  care- 
less, who  make  them — not  the  masses — not  •'  the  people." 

The  close  0  is  given  all  over  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  it  is  heard  throughout  the  West,  though  there  seems  to 
be  a  strong  tendency  here  in  the  West  to  give  the  open  0  in- 
stead. The  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  mostly,  perhaps  en- 
tirely, of  Saxon  origin,  and  are  mostly  words  of  one  syllable. 
Another  fact:  words  containing  this  sound  arc  abundant  in 

the  German  language.  The  German  **  short  O  "  is  the  very 
same  sound  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  not  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Eastern  people,  in  using  so  persistently  this 
much-abused  and  misunderstood  sound,  are  simply  doing  an 
act  of  justice  to  their  ancestors?  And  if  so,  instead  of  their 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  home,  stone,  none,  coat,  colt, 
whole,  smoke,  choke,  spoke,  (verb)  spoken,  broken,  cloak, 
folks,  throat,  road,  toad,  sol,  (in  music)  load,  rogue,  comb, 
only,  &c.,  being  a  provincialism,  it  is  the}'  who  are  in  the 
right,  and  they  who  do  not  perceive  this  distinction — or  per- 
ceiving it,  will  not  make  it — who  are  the  real  "invaders?" 

Certain  it  is,  we  have  the  sound,  and  its  claim  upon  us  is 
as  scientific  as  is  that  of  ^  ;  its  place  should  therefore  be  al- 
lowed it  in  classification. 

The  propriety  of  placing  the  vocals  in  her  and  hut,  as  cor> 
respondent,  seems  very  obvious.  The  position  of  the  mouth 
and  lips  is  the  same,  and  they  are  therefore  "  mate^."     The 
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sounds  are  well  illastrated,  also,  in  the  words  turn  and  tun, 
hum  and  hun^fern  and /un,  spurn  and  spun,  cir-cus. 

Here    lives 

Mary     Glenn's  See    this 

Aunt    Fanny,  lame^  trembling. 

Call    not  starving  man! 

her    hut 

^^  old,    smoky!" 

too   soon. 

The  sub- vocals  and  aspirates  are  arranged  in  three  groups, 
according  to  the  degree  of  ohstrnction  :  the  first  seven  being 
easy-flowing,  continuous  sounds,  more  nearly  approaching  to 
the  character  of  vocals. 

The  next  four  seem  to  occupy  a  sort  of  "  middle  ground." 
With  the  la^t  four  the  obstruction  is  complete :  the  passage 
of  the  breath  is  completely  shut  off,  at  first,  which  gives  the 
sounds  an  abrupt,  or  explosive  character.  In  B  the  obstruc- 
tion is  at  the  lips ;  in  D  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (against 
the  upper  teeth);  in  J  towards  the  middle  of  the  tongue  ;  in 
G  (ay)  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  fii*st  three  of  the  continuous  sub-vocals  may  be  called 
nasals,  the  sound  being  sent  through  the  nose. 

The  next  three  may  be  called  trills^  because  in  their  utter- 
ance there  is  a  vibration — or  "  trembling  " — of  the  tongue. 

In  the  utterance  of  Jj,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  sides  vibrate.  In  the  utter- 
ance of  y  (ea,)  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  about  mid-way  of  its 
length,  are  drawn  up,  and  the  tip  vibrates.  In  the  utterance 
of  B  (ay)  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  near  the  extremity,  are 
drawn  up,  and  the  tip  vibrates.  The  last  three  of  this  group 
may  be  called  ambiguous,  from  their  "  double  "  character. 

Y  (ea)  is  obstructed  e 
R  (ay)     "        "         e'^ 
W(ay)     '»        **         00 

Bring  the  tongue  into  the  second  position  described  and 
try  to  say  eee,  and  you  will  have  the  articulated  sound,  "  Y." 
Put  the  tongue  into  the  third  position,  us  above,  and  try  to 
give  the  vocal  sound  of  her,  and  you  will  have  the  sound  *^R." 
^*-  W  "  is  like  oo»  only  the  lips  are  brought  together  still  more 
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closely,  making  the  opening  smaller,    and   obstnicting  tho 
sound  as  it  passes  out. 

The  obstructed  sounds,  or  articulates,  may  be  claimed,  also, 
according  to  the  place  of  obstruction. 

OEQANIC  CLASSIFICATION. 

w  wh  - 
Labials.       ^  b    p    m 

V    f 

th  th« 

Dentals,       -^  d  t     n 

z  8 

j  ch 

Lahiah.       -{  1  y    r 

%'^  sh 

Crutterals.    -{  g  k  ng 

The  above  classification  needs  but  little  explanation.  Give 
the  sounds  (not  the  names)  of  the  first  seven  letters,  and  it 
will  be  perceived  that  they  are  all  made  outside  of  the  teeth 
— receiving  their  obstruction  fiH>ni  the  lips  ; — hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  name  given  them.  The  next  seven  receive  their 
obstruction  from  the  teeth,  (the  tongue  assuming  three  differ- 
ent positions,)  and  maj  with  propriety  be  called  Dentals. 
The  next  seven  receive  their  obstruction  from  the  tongue, 
and  may  therefore  be  called  Linguals.  Then  there  are  three 
sounds  formed  at  the  root  of  tho  tongue,  or  top  of  the  throat, 
which  may  be  called  Ghitierals. 

M  is  put  with  the  labials,  because  it  is  at  the  lips  where  the 
obstruction  occurs.  Put  the  lips  into  the  B  position,  sound 
the  voice  through  the  nose,  and  you  have  M. 

N  is  put  with  the  dentals,  because  it  is  at  the  teeth  where 
the  obstruction  occurs.  Put  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth  (in  the  D  position,)  send  the  voice  through  the  nose, 
and  you  have  N. 

Ng  is  put  with  the  gutterals,  because  the  obstruction  occurs 
at  the  top  of  tho  throat.  It  is  made  by  putting  the  tongue 
into  the  G  (ay)  position,  and  sending  the  voice  through  the 
nose. 

H  belongs  everywhere  "  in  general,"  and  nowhere  "in  par- 
ticular ;  "  it  enters  into  all  the  aspirates,  and  unites  willingly 
with  all  the  vocals — resembling  the  vocals  in  being  unobstruo- 
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ted,  and  the  aspirates  in  being  breath  ;  perfectly  willing  to 
affiliate  with  all  these,  it  is  that  element  which  gives  strength, 
force,  energy,  to  them  all ;  it  breathes  the  "  breath  of  life  " 
into  them — oxygenates  them — electrifies  them  !  As,  in  the 
material  kingdom,  the  air  we  breathe  is  very  useful  and  in- 
vigorating, animating  us  with  the  life-principle,  yet  very  in- 
tangible ;  so,  in  the  realm  of  sound,  this  **  most  etherial  of  all 
sounds  "  is  yet  that  which  infuses  life  and  strength  into  the 
otherwise  spiritless  structure,  and  makes  it  the  living,  mov- 
ing, mighty  thing  we  call  Language. 

As  the  sound  of  H  comes  all  the  way  up  from  the  chest,  it 
may  be  called  a  pectoral. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  diphthongs.  Two  vo- 
cals,— one  open  and  the  other  close — ^which  easily  unite,  and 
intimately,  form  what  is  called  a  diphthong.  It  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  a  close  vocal  and  an  open  or  of  an  open  and  a 
close.     ^JiYie  first  part  of  every  diphthong  is  accented. 

In  the  combination  of  o^oseand  open^  we  have  the  following: 

i  (long,)  which  is  an  intimate  union  of  fi  and  e. 

ew  (u  long,)        "        *;        "        "  \  and  oo, 

ow  "      "        "        "        "  a*  spoken  short,  and  oo. 

These  may  be  called  j[?wr«  or  dose  diphthongs,  the  sounds  be- 
ing closely  combined.  In  the  combination  of  open  and  close, 
we  have  the  following : 

ei,  made  up  of  e    and  I. 
01,      "         *'      a*  and  i. 
oui,    "        "      00  and  i. 
These  are  less  closely  combined,  and  may  be  called  loose 
diphthongs. 

Table  of  Diphthongs. 


PURE. 

i      as  in  high, 
ew  as  in  hew. 
ow  as  in  how. 


LOOSE. 

ei  as  in  Deity, 
oi  as  in  noise, 
oui  as  in  Louis. 


A  and  O,  as  has  been  stated,  are  really  double  sounds,  but 
the  two  parts  are  still  more  closely  combined  than  is  the  case 
with  the  "  close  "  diphthongs,  and  it  seems  better  for  various 
reasons  that  they  should  be  classed  as  simple  sounds.     U 
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never  should  have  been  named  "  yoo,"  because  the  name  gives 
an  incorrect  idea  of  its  character,  Ew  would  be  the  proper 
name  for  it — ^that  is,  i-oo^  accenting  the  ^^1"  and  passing 
quickly  to  the  "  oo.'*  The  loose  dipthongs  do  not  occur  so 
frequently  as  the  pure,  but  they  do  occur,  and  they  answer 
the  requirements  of  a  dipthong  sufficiently  to  merit  the  name ; 
they  should  therefore  be  recognized  in  classification. 

The  above  classifications  are  simple,  easily  understood,  and, 
I  believe,  scientifical.  By  such  a  method  of  classification,  th^ 
subject  is  relieved  of  all  its  "  dryness,"  and  becomes  at  once 
highly  interesting. 


[For  the  Indian*  School  Journal.] 
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Halle,  Germany,  April  30fA,  1860. 

Mb.  Bbitor. — The  Orphan  House,  or  Waisen  haus,  of 
Halle,  is  a  very  complicated  afiair.  I  made  out  its  history 
easily,  but  when  it  came  to  getting  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  which  one  part  bears  to  another,  and  of  its  present 
oondition  generally,  I  found  myself  quite  at  a  loss.  By  dint, 
however,  of  patient  and  repeated  inquiry,  sometimes,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  teachers  who  seem  to  know  little  more  of  th6 
0ehool  than  old  Jasper,  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  did  of 
the  <^  famous  victory,"  and  of  personal  visits,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  my  way  through  the  labyrinth,  and  con- 
gratnlate  myself  on  having  escaped  the  dangerous  dragon  of 
a  Head  Inspector,  who,  though  he  might  not  devour  or  tear 
in  pieces  the  woman  who  intrudes  herself  in  his  especial 
premises,  would  certainly  hand  her  over  to  the  police  if  she 
did  not  retire  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice.  A  woman  has 
no  business  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  a  man's  studies  or 
with  a  boys'  school.  A  proper  care  for  my  reputation,  there- 
ft<re,  and  for  my  liberty,  has  confined  my  personal  observa- 
tions entirely  to  the  girls'  department.  Nevertheless,  I  call 
give,  I  think,  a  correct  outline  of  the  whole. 

VOL.  V. — 17. 
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The  building,  or  rather  the  array  of  bnildingB,  is  immense, 
a  tillage  in  itself,  a  village  built,  as  a  good  old  woman  I  met 
with  last  winter  in  my  traveling,  said,  "  entirely  by  a  few 
groshen  and  the  grace  of  God."  8ome  of  the  houses  are  old, 
some  new  and  handsome.  They  extend  in  a  solid  body  down 
the  sides  of  the  main  avenue  and  enclose  it  at  both  extremi- 
ties. This  avenue  is  very  wide  and  rises  gradually  from  near 
the  center  towai*d  the  end  opposite  the  entrance.  On  its 
highest  point  stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Franke  the  Founder. 
It  is  by  the  celebrated  Benck.  The  Institution  consists  of 
nine  different  schools. 

At  the  Pedagogium  in  which  Latin  and  Greek,  French, 
English,  and  German,  all  the  natural  sciences,  particularly 
Mathematics,  History,  and  Modern  Literature,  especially 
Goethe,  are  taught  with  extreme  care  and  thoroaghness.  Dr. 
Kramer,  the  Principal,  is  also  inspector  of  the  whole  Institu- 
tion. He  is  an  earnest,  severe  man,  marches  on  in  a  straight 
line  and  expects  others  to  do  the  same.  Number  of  pupils, 
150;  of  classes,  3;  of  teachers,  20. 

2d.  The  Latin  school  which  differs  from  the  Pedagogium 
only  in  giving  more  attention  to  classical  studies  and  less  to 
scientific.  The  Pedagogium  and  Latin  school  together  form 
the  Gymnasium,  and  furnish  students  for  the  University. 

The  Pedagogium  is  expected  to  prepare  boys  for  active  life, 
the  Latin  school  for  a  life  of  study.  Consequently  from  the 
former  come  the  men  who  have  estates  to  manage  and  who 
take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs;  though  what  America 
or  what  England  calls  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  no 
man  takes  in  this  country,  and  who  engage  in  any  sort  of 
public  occupation;  and  from  the  latter  come  the  professors, 
the  clergymen,  and  generally  the  scholars  of  Germany.  The 
Latin  school  numbers  of  pupils,  720;  of  classes,  12 ;  of  teaeh- 
ers,  30. 

8rd.  The  Real  school,  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Here 
as  much  of  natural  science  is  taught  as  is  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  higher  classes  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  be- 
sides a  certain  amount  of  Latin,  French,  and  English.  The 
boys  from  this  school  never  enter  the  University.  They 
number  450;  classes,  12;  teachers,  30. 

4th.    In  the  People's  school,  or  the  conlmon  school,  the 
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diildren  of  the  poorer  dassos,  who  are  yet  able  to  pay  are  in- 
fracted. They  receive  a  plain  German  education  and  leave 
school  early.     They  number  740 ;  classes,  14 ;  teachers,  39. 

5th.  The  Parallel  or  Infant  school  is  composed  of  those 
who  are  too  young  to  enter  any  one  of  the  first  three,  that  is 
those  who  are  under  nine  years  of  age.     Boys,  120 ;  classes, 

;  teachers,  6. 
«  6th.     1  ho  Free  school  in  which  those  who  are  entirely 
without  means  are  taught.    Boys,  320 ;  classes,  6 ;  teachers,  t. 

7th.  The  Girls'  High  school  oifers  a  fine  field  for  declama- 
tion on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights,  as  the  course  of  in- 
struction is  entirely  different  and  very  inferior,  excupt  in  re- 
gard to  the  modern  languages,  to  that  of  boys  in  the  same 
rank.  All  studies  that  require  severe  intellectual  exertion 
are  omitted,  either  as  being  unfit  for  woman  or  tending  to 
unfit  her  for  her  sphere.  As,  however,  the  girls  necessarily 
leave  school  early,  not  being  able  to  find  anything  to  do  un- 
til after  they  are  fourteen  or  at  the  most  sixteen  j^cars  old, 
they  can,  if  they  have  inclination,  time,  and  money,  continue 
their  studies  under  private  teachers.  This  is  ^Qty  eEL^y  as 
excellent  private  teachers  can  be  procured  at  a  very  slight 
expense,  there  being  swarms  of  poor  students  here,  particu- 
larly foreigners.  Number  of  girls,  300;  classes,  6;  teachers,  14. 

8th.  The  5)  iddle  school  for  girls  is  composed  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  shopkeepers,  m'echanics,  and  people  who  have  some, 
but  not  much,  money  to  spend  on  their  children's  education. 
The  instruction  is  limited. 

9th.  The  Free  school  for  girls,  corresponding. to  the  free 
school  for  boys.    Number,  300 ;  classes,  4 ;  teachers,  4. 

The  number  of  orphans  is  230,  of  boarders  who  are  not 
orphans,  but  many  of  whom  are  clothed  and  fed  as  well  as 
taught  by  the  Institution,  is  290.  Thus  the  school  proper 
numbers  3,715. 

If  we  add  to  the  school  the  chapels  of  which  there  are 
three,  the  apothecary's  shop,  the  printing  office,  the  book 
store,  and  the  publishing  house,  which,  besides  school  books 
and  theological  works,  issues  3'early  from  80  to  100,000  Bible0, 
we  have  an  immense  establishment.  Then  if  we  reckon  the 
families  who  live  in  it,  the  wash-houses  and  bakeries,  we  have 
a  no  insignificant  village. 
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The  adminiBtration  of  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  what  is 
called  a  Directoriam,  formed  bj  the  first  and  second  Inspec- 
tors and  the  Chief  Justice. 

I  have  no  doubt  from  what  I  see  and  hear  that  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  Gymnasium  is  of  the  verj  best  character. 
The  teachers  are  men  of  high  education,  they  stand  high  in 
the  community,  and  are  devoted  to  their  work.    The  amount 
gf  knowledge  they  put  into  the  head  of  a  young  boy,  and  tl^ 
degree  to  which  they  develop  a  child's  intellect  is  astonish- 
ing, and,  I  have  heard  more  than  one  American  say,  almost 
incredible.     I  know  one  of  the  members  of  this  Pedagogium, 
a  boy  barely  thirteen  years  old,  whose  botanical,  geological, 
Jioological,  ornithological  collection  would  do  credit  to  a  stu- 
dent of  any  age.    Every  article  is  numbered  and  classed,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  with  correctness.    An  American  herba- 
rium which  I  put  in  his  hand  the  other  day,  he  seized  and 
examined  with  as  much  eagerness  and  care  as  most  American 
boys  would  a  new  gun,  or  a  beautifiil  story  book.     I  was 
amused,  yet  half  shocked,  one  day,  to  see  him  fondle  and  kiss 
a  curious  little  snake,  which  he  had  just  received,  with  eager 
delight.    After  lavishing  his  caresses  on  the  poor  crawling 
creature,  he  prepared  a  box  for  its  reception  with  the  closest 
attention  to  its  comfort.    In  the  night  the  ungrateful  snake 
died,  but  not  disheartened  the  boy  bottled  and  labeled  it,  and 
the  next  time  I  saw  him,  displayed  it  with  pride,  standing 
among  other  victims  to  science.     It  is  true  this  child,  (for 
with  all  his  knowledge,  he  is  a  gentle,  timid  child,)  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  study  of  nature,  but  he  is  proportionally  as 
well  advanced  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  his  own  pleasure 
has  written  a  translation  of  a  little  French  natuial  history, 
illustrating  each  chapter  with  a  picture  drawn  and  printed 
by  himself    His  acquaintances  regard  him  as  an  interesting 
and  diligent  boy,  but  no  one  speaks  of  him  as  a  genius  or  as 
at  all  remarkable. 

The  other  schools  do  not  seem  to  me  superior  to  ours,  in- 
deed in  some  respects  they  are  decidedly  inferior,  but  I  must 
defer  what  elBO  I  can  say  about  them  to  mj  next.  M. 
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•  EEPORT  ON  PRIZES— Can^mwed. 

Read  bef^e  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association^  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Aug.  24fA,  185SI,  by  0.  Phelps, 


It  is  objected  that  an  appeal  to  "  lower  motives  "  prevents 
a  saccessful  appeal  to  higher  ones ;  that  the  ase  of  the  former 
weakens  the  force  of  the  latter.  Says  the  report  which  we 
have  quoted,  **  Appealing  to  conscience  under  such  circum- 
stances is  catching  birds  with  chaff  aflor  failing  to  catch  them 
with  wheat/'  Evidently  by  the  comparison  there  has  already 
been  a  failure;  the  "catching  with  chaff"  comes  after  the 
''failing"  with  "wheat."  How  then  does  the  former  come 
to  be  accused  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter? 

Prizes  are  seldom  resorted  to  when  there  is  motive  enough 
without  them,  and  we  justify  their  use  where  they  are  needed-. 
They  are  needed  after  the  "failing"  of  other  means. 

The  report  of  the  N.  Y.  committee  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable,  ultra,  and  sweeping  sentiment  of  condem- 
nation : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  in  our 
schools  is  wrong  in  tendency,  operating  mischievously  upon' 
the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature  of  those  whom  it  is 
intended  to  benefit." 

We  earnestly  demur.  The  resolution  aims  an  ungenerous 
and  an  unjust  blow  at  aMrge,  worthy,  highly  cultivated,  and 
experienced  class  of  teachers  who  think  differently.  Some  of 
the  letters  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Report  prove  this.  Several 
of  our  eminent  schools  have  the  prize  system  in  use  in  some 
form  and  approve  it. 

A  strong,  though,  for  the  time  being,  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  have  this  severe  and  despotic  resolution  of  cen- 
sure adopted  and  endorsed  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  T.  Association. 
We  can  hardly  characterize  this  movement  to  make  such  aii 
extreme  sentiment  binding  and  authoritative  as  anything 
else  than  singularly  intolerant  * 

*  We  learn  that  tbe  attempt  to  pass  this  was  renewed  a  year  aft^er  at  the 
N.  Y.  Assoeiaiion,  at  Poughkeepsie. 
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Similar  resolutions,  although  somewhat  more  temperate  in 
language,  were  introduced  into  several  County  Associations 
in  Indiana,  and  at  length  the  suhject  came  up  in  Uie  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Dec.  1858,  when  a'vApmmittee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  the  present  report. 

The  position  taken  in  this  report  is,  that  each  teacher  should 
be  left  entirely  free  to  act  on  this  subject  as  circumstances  or  opin- 
ion may  direct,  without  any  censure  or  dictation  from  those  who 
may  hold  different  views  or  be  differently  situated.  We  grant 
that  practices  or  systems  may  arise  within  our  profession 
which  shall  justify  and  demand  reproval.  But  such  practices 
admit  no  defense;  in  their  condemnation  there  is  no  tyranny, 
because  there  is  no  stifling  of  conviction,  no  outrage  upon 
opinions  which  are  capable  of  unanswerable  support.  We 
find  it  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the  position  we  take,  to 
show  that  prizes  do  not  do  the  harm  charged  to  them,  and 
may  do  good,  and  hence  do  not  deserve  denunciation.  While 
cherishing  views  decidedly  favorable  to  the  use  of  prizes  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  we  are  willing  to  leave  the  subject 
as  a  simple  problem  of  policy  to  be  answered  by  each  one 
alone,  as  events  may  suggest.  We  firmly  believe  that  their 
good  effects  can  be  secured  without  their  disadvantages.  We 
remark  here  that  we  do  not  use  the  expression  "  lower  mo- 
tives "  in  the  sense  of  bad  motives ;  not  in  the  least. 

If  prizes  were  condemned  by  any  association  of  teachers 
on  the  ground  of  inexpediency  merclv,  there  would  be  much 
less  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  find  occa- 
sion for  their  use. 

The  passage  of  any  extreme  resolution  where  it  savors  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  is  calculated  to  drive  from  our 
Teachers'  Associations  all  who  cannot  concur.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  charged  with  departing  from 
the  fairness  due  to  the  report  of  a  committee,  while  we  further 
continue  the  defense  of  the  prize  system. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Cavert  is  the  most  able  and  the  most 
bitter  of  anything  which  we  have  seen  in  accusation,  and  we 
therefore  pay  particular  attention  to  it. 

It  is  objected  that  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  any  "lower 
motive  "  to  induce  the  student  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
action  as  a  higher  motive  would  incite,  the  former  neutral- 
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is68  the  latter,  or  at  least  redaces  it  to  an  inferior  place,  and 
weakens  its  power;  bat  is  not  itself  neutralized  in  the  least! 
This  is  somewhat  singular.  What  is  the  philosophy  of  this, 
Mr.  Cavert?  We  need  on  this  point  another  of  your  felici> 
tous  illustrations.  In  the  absence  of  one,  however,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  use  an  old  and  very  homely  one : 

A  student  of  one  of  our  higher  schools  lost  his  health.  As 
prizes  were  conscientiously  forbidden,  no  premium  could  be 
offered  for  physical  development  or  muscular  training.  No 
stimulant  remained  to  induce  him  to  excel  in  gymnastic  feats 
and  to  acquire  bodily  vigor,  but  the  single,  the  sublime,  the 
'^higher  motive"  of  possessing  health  to  fit  him  for  usefVil- 
nees.  Unhappy  man !  this  grand  motive  was  not  enough. 
His  physical  lassitude' continued  to  increase.  Even  sport 
could  hardly  be  indulged  in,  for  the  institution  is  a  parochial 
one,  and  the  young  man  is  fitting  himself  for  the  long  robes ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  undignified,  and  unclerical,  to  play  very 
vigorously  and  wildly.  Besides,  his  exorcise  must  be  solely 
prompted  by  the  "higher  motive."  Any  " lower  motive " 
like  love  of  sport  would  destroy  all  the  good,  and  would 
weaken  his  appreciation  of  tho  value  of  health ;  it  would  de- 
base his  whole  character,  and  lead  him  to  act  through  life 
from  low  and  sordid  impulses !  Poor  man !  it  is  better  he 
Bhould  die,  than  recover  through  the  stimulant  or  inspiration 
of  any  "  lower  motives."  The  unfortunate  student  has  been 
advised  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  counsel  is  ju- 
dicious. He  obeys ;  and  every  morning  he  is  seen  taking  his 
stately  and  measured  step  along  the  quiet  walks.  But  dys- 
pepsy  will  not  thus  be  cheated  of  its  prey,  and  the  decline 
goes  on. 

More  exercise  is  recommended.  He  seeks  it.  With  lan- 
guid air  he  pursues  his  walk  one  mile  into  the  country ;  but 
his  mind  is  not  aroused  from  its  abstraction ;  the  energies 
have  not  been  stimulated;  he  returns,  as  he  went,  unen- 
livened, gloomy,  and  distressed.  Hypochondria  fastens  upon 
him,  and  the  lungs  lose  their  vigor  from  day  to  day.  His 
step  is  slower,  less  elastic,  more  mechanical,  and  weakness 
claims  him  as  its  own.  The  "higher  motive"  has  had 
another  "failing." 
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Bat  let  118  change  the  circuiDStances.  When  our  hero  Ib 
almost  discouraged,  suddenly  an  arrangement  id  made  by 
vhich  his  trips  to  the  country  become  a  source  of  handsome 
pecuniary  gain.  Amusement  and  good  cheer  are  added. 
Every  motive  is  appealed  to  which  can  excite,  invigorate, 
awaken,  interest ;  and  no  hair-brain  theories  are  any  longer 
permitted  to  interfere. 

The  young  man  delights  to  think  that  he  is  accomplishing 
two  purposes  at  once.  lie  becomes  more  animated,  his  step 
grows  more  vigorous,  his  eye  kindles  with  new  interest,  the 
Uood  courses  through  his  veins  with  new  force  and  rapidity, 
in  cheerfal  response  to  the  increased  incitements  given  to 
both  body  and  spirit.  His  pains  depart,  or  are  forgotten, 
indigestion  ceases,  hope  smiles  upon  him,  the  glow  of  youth 
returns.  He  exults  in  the  attainment  of  his  darling  object, 
sweet  health,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  been  adding  to 
his  purse,  to  his  social  joys,  to  his  troop  of  friends.  "  Lower 
motives"  have  aided  in  winning  another  victory;  and  the 
student  is  spared  to  pursue  his  career  of  usefulness  quite  as 
uncontaminated,  with  full  as  large  a  share  of  common  sense, 
with  a  heart  quite  as  warm  and  generous,  with  a  will  lor  the 
right  quite  as  resistless,  as  if  he  had  not  been  stimulated  by 
pecuniary  gain,  or  by  other  objects  far  inferior  to  the  price- 
less one  which  he  most  anxiously,  yet,  pierhaps,  almost  de- 
S{>airingly  sought.  The  ''  lower  motives"  were  simply  anxil- 
iary  to  the  higher ;  they  gave  greater  zest  to  every  effort. 
These  various  incentives  afforded  mutual  strength  and  cheer, 
as  two  toilers  in  the  field  of  humanity  can  each  accomplish 
more  fVom  the  increased  alacrity  of  their  efforts  than  if  left 
to  labor  alone.  Ah,  Mr.  Cavert,  this  may  be  an  awkward 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  introducing  a  ^^  lower  motive  " 
upon  the  '^  failing  "  of  a  *^  higher"  one,  but  aside  from  its  in- 
elegance will  it  not  do  ?  It,  indeed,  may  not  suit  your  pur- 
pose, nor  do  we  quite  see  that  it  proves  what  you  would  have 
it;  for  while  a  "lower  motive"  has  been  freely  appealed  to, 
the  "higher  "  has  not  been  "degraded,"  has  not  been  "kept 
in  the  back  ground,"  "  duty  "  has  not  been  "  ignored,"  nor 
was  the  "  money  presented  as  the  highest  motive  fbr  exer< 
tion."  Yet  all  of  these  results  you  afSrm  must  follow  when 
these  motives  are  thus  blended.    We  think  the  illustration 
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trae  to  Dature.  If  so,  it  disproves  your  assertion.  Some- 
times,  at  least,  a  "  higher  motive  "  may  fail,  and  a  *^  lower  " 
one  may  be  added  without  detracting  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  influence,  value,  prominence,  or  success  of  the 
former.  We,  too,  would  have  lower  motives  powerless  when 
ihey  conJHet  with  higher  ones,  bat  not  when  they  are  in  har* 
mony  with  them,  and  aid  in  producing  a  common  result. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HAKMONIOUS    TRAINING. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  W.  H.  Wells.   Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 

"By  referring  to  the  recent  school  reports  of  other  cities,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  them  dwell  particularly  upon 
the  importance  of  connecting  physical  education  with  com- 
mon school  instruction ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
subject  had  for  many  years  received  more  attention  in  school 
reports  than  in  schools. 

"Notwithstanding  philanthropists  have  long  since  discover- 
ed that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  high  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation  and  an  enfeebled  physical  consti- 
tution, these  two  conditions  are  still  found  associated  together 
to  an  alarming  extent,  in  nearlj'  all  the  higher  classes  of  both 
pablic  and  private  schools.  Frequent  and  vigorous  physical 
exercise  should  be  introduced  in  the  Grammar  Schools  as 
well  as  in  the  Primary ;  the  lessons  assigned  should  in  all 
coses  be  of  reasonable  length ;  and  both  parents  and  teachers 
should  insist  that  pupils  devote  a  suitable  amount  of  time 
each  day  to  bodily  exercise,  and  entire  rest  fmm  mental 
labor. 

"  No  straggle  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  medal,  no  spirit  of  ambition  or  emulation, 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  care  and  train- 
ing required  to  secure  a  healthy  development  of  the  body, 
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upon  which  the  mind  itself  is  dependent  in  80  great  a  degree 
for  its  own  power  of  action." 


Remarks. — We  approve  of  all  Mr.  Wells  says  in  the  above. 
Wo  also  would  object  to  any  one-sided  development,  or  to 
the  stimulating  of  some  powers  at  the  sacrifice  of  others 
quite  as  important.  But  wherever  there  is  indifference,  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  motive.  If  this  indifference  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  school  in  relation  to  physical  training^  and 
medals  will  arouse  the  desirable  interest,  then  we  should  cer- 
tainly approve  of  the  offering  of  rewards  for  this  purpose. 
'Let  us  bring  power  enough  into  the  field  to  accomplish  any 
worthy  object,  and  not  spend  j'cars  lamenting  an  evil  which 
a  man  of  energy  could  remedy  in  a  single  term.  The  meta- 
physical nonsense  in  which  many  indulge,  who  claim  to  have 
the  good  of  the  young  at  heart,  results  in  the  martyrdom  of 
thousands,  either  to  ignorance  and  vice  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  total  loss  of  health  on  the  other.  The  Graded  system  is 
itself  a  powerful  stimulant  to  mental  toil,  operating  as  the 
prize  system  does ;  for  those  who  pass  a  successful  examina- 
tion are  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  This  may  be  incite- 
ment enough ;  and  unless  some  strong  incentive  to  physical 
development  can  be  presented,  the  Gradod  system  may  fre- 
quently stimulate  to  too  much  mental  exertion ;  too  much 
because  not  proportionate,  not  haimonious.  But  where  the 
Graded  system  is  not  in  use  the  incentives  are  finr  less  pow- 
erful, and  the  grand  difficulty  is  to  overcome  indolence  or 
truancy  Apathy  is  the  arch  enemy  of  education.  Yet  in 
graded  schools  sometimes,  the  training  may  commence  too 
early,  and  be  continued  too  closely,  while  the  physical  being 
is  entirely  neglected.  The  true  educator  should  see  that  the 
balance  is  preserved,  and  that  order  and  harmony  prevail  in 
the  entire  coui-se  of  school  life.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Haven,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education : 

"  The  question  has  been  agitated  to  some  extent,  whether 
the  evils  of  admitting  children  to  the  forcing  process  of  our 
classified  and  graded  public  schools,  at  the  tender  age  of 
^ve  years,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  gained  by 
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this  early  admission.  Oar  school  rooms  hare  become  forcing 
houses  for  young  minds,  with  all  the  modern  appliances  of 
improved  school  books,  pictures,  slates  and  blackboards,  with 
teachers  fresh  from  our  Normal  schools,  ready  and  willing, 
and  sure  to  teach  these  little  ones  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  the  names,  sounds  and  combinati(Mis  of  the  letters 
of  the  language,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention:  all  this  requiring  the  highest  exorcise  of 
memory,  comparison  and  reflection,  far  too  severe  for  minds  so 
yonngto  grapple  with.  The  result  of  such  training  is,  too  often, 
a  prodigy  in  intellectual  attainments,  in  baby-hood ;  one 
fitted  for  college  honors  or  for  business  in  early  childhood, 
bat  in  early  manhood,  too  often  an  enfeebled  mind  in  a  worn 
oat  and  wasted  body.  Children,  at  the  tender  age  of  five 
years,  can  not  with  impunity  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
our  public  schools.  The  necessary  confinement  of  a  well- 
regulated  school  room,  will  in  too  many  instances,  engender 
deformities  and  diseases,  to  be  carried  through  a  life  of  sor- 
row and  of  suffering.  Girls  suffer  more  in  this  respect  than 
boys ;  they  have  less  out-door  exercise ;  they  are  less  prone 
to  disobey  the  teacher  and  to  obey  nature.  The  customs  of  \ 
society  sanctions  a  greater  variety  and  more  vigorous  exercise 
for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls,  while  that  same  custom  gives 
far  too  little  and  too  gentle  for  either. 

*^  A  change  must  be  brought  about  or  a  nation  of  dwarfs 
and  invalids  will  be  the. result.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 
80  much  to  the  country  as  they  do  to  the  cities  and  towns 
where  the  schools  are  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year." 

We  discover  the  plain  admission  in  the  above  extract,  that 
want  of  sufficient  physical  exercise  is  the  chief  enemy  to  our 
children,  and  that  the  want  of  it  deprives  them  of  the  ability 
to  bear  the  mental  labor  they  have  to  perform,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  they  commence  too  early.  The 
conclusion  must  be  then,  that  the  evil  is  simply  a  want  of 
harmonious  development.  There  is  in  such  cases  induce- 
ment enough  for  brain  work,  probably,  but  not  enough  for 
physical.  If  the  latter  were  better  attended  to,  more  of  the 
former  could  be  triumphantly  endured.  The  fault  is  not  over 
Btimulation,  but  a  sad  want  of  fit  proportion  and  harmony 
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in  the  cntture  and  development  of  the  whole  being.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  we  giv«  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Chaa.  A.  Dupoo,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School : 

"  During  the  year,  the  boya  of  the  school  erected,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  gymnasium,  at  the  cost  of  upward  of  9100. 
Very  beneficial  results  wore  soon  apparent  in  the  increased 
health  and  vigor  of  the  boys,  and  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  utility  of  regular  and  appropriate  exercise.  The  gym- 
nasium was,  of  necessity,  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  can  not 
bo  used  except  daring  the  warm  months.  No  facilities  for 
physical  exorcise  for  girls  yet  exist.  Our  public  schools  pro- 
vide, with  commendable  efficiency,  for  the  development  of 
iutelloct,  and  with  considerable  and  increasing  success  for  a 
suitable  cultivation  of  the  moral  natilre,  but  physical  educa- 
tion is  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  is  left  to  accident,  and 
to  occasional  theoretical  instruction  in  Hygiene.  There 
seems  no  inherent  propriety  in  developing  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual in  children,  and  neglecting  the  cnltivation  of  the 
physical,  unless  upon  the  assumption  that  the  latter  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  care  of  parents,  and  is  likely  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  without  special  attention.  Experience  shows  that 
such  an  assumption  is  fallacious.  The  nervous,  debilitated 
constitutions  of  our  citizens  are  becoming  national  charac- 
teristics. No  one  can  enter  our  pnblic  school  rooms  without 
being  painfully  impressed  by  tho  sight  of  the  bent  forms  and 
the  feeble  and  prematurely  aged  appearance  of  the  children. 

These  results  are  often  attributed  to  excessive  study,  and 
may  occasionally  result,  indirectly,  from  that  cause.  It  scorns 
to  me  the  evil  can  be  removed  only  by  establishing  in  our 
schools  suitable  instruction  and  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  nature  of  the  children." 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  wo  wish  to  quote  again 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Wells. 

"OvKB-WoRK. — Tho  course  of  study  originally  prescribed 
for  tho  High  School,  was  found,  on  trial,  to  task  many  of  the 
pupils  beyond  their  strength,  and  it  has  already  been  modi- 
fied in  some  degree,  to  remove  this  objection.  It  is  import- 
ant that  measures  should  be  taken  to  give  the  pupils  stil) 
f\irther  relief;  but  I  trust  it  will  uot  be  by  reducing  the 
number  of  studies  or  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship. 
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li  wonld,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  better  to  extend  the  time  re- 
quired for  completing  a  fall  course.  The  highest  standard  of 
requirement  in  ail  the  classes  should  be  attainable  by  pupils 
of  average  capacity,  without  the  necessity  of  studying  dar- 
ing hours  required  for  exercise  and  relaxation. 

But  in  attempting  to  remove  this  evil  we  should  remember 
that  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

If  pupils  are  tasked  beyond  their  strength,  the  institution 
is  justly  chargeable  with  blame.  But  if  the  standard  is 
dropped  so  low  that  it  fails  to  stimulate  the  scholars  to  habits 
of  thoroughness  and  self-reliance,  then  is  the  school  itself  a 
failure,  and  the  community  would  so  regard  it." 

"Mental  DisciPLiNB." — The  highest  and  most  important 
object  of  intellectual  education,  is  mental  discipline,  or  the 
power  of  using  the  mind  to  the  best  advantage.  The  price 
of  this  discipline  is  effort.  No  scholar  ever  yet  made  intel- 
lectual progress  without  intellectual  labor.  It  is  this  alone 
that  can  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  noble  faculties  with 
which  we  aro  endowed.  We  are  not  to  look  for  any  new 
discovery  or  invention  that  shall  supersede  the  necessity  for 
mental  toil ;  we  are  not  to  desire  it.  If  we  had  but  to  sup- 
plicate some  kind  genius,  and  he  would  at  once  endow  us 
with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe,  the  gift  would  prove 
a  cui'se  to  us  and  not  a  blessing.  We  must  have  the  disci- 
pline of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  manner  established  by 
the  author  of  our  being,  and  without  this  discipline  our  in- 
tellectual stores  would  be  worse  than  useless." 

We  next  quote  from  a  report  made  by  John  J>.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

**  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  false  and  perni- 
cious notion  that  children  and  youth  must  never  be  required 
to  do  anything  hard.  The  truth  is  that  unless  they  are 
trained  to  do  hard  things,  to  grapple  with  difficulties,  and 
conquer  them,  they  are  never  likely  to  come  to  anything. 
What  wise  man  ever  looked  back  with  regrets  upon  th« 
trials  and  hardships  of  his  youth  ?  Battles  make  soldiers. 
The  child  that  has  always  been  dandled  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
and  indulgence,  when  forced  into  the  battle  of  life  finds  him- 
self helpless  and  miserable.  But  those  who  would  break 
down  our  system  of  public  education,  the  best  system  that 
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the  world  over  saw,  would  hare  our  echools  turned  into 
placoe  of  amiisemont  and  recreation.  No  one  goes  before 
me  in  doairing  to  aee  our  schools  ninde  places  of  pleasant 
resort,  adorned  within  and  without  with  objects  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  gratifying  to  tha  taste,  and  supplied  with  teach- 
ers full  of  all  kindness  and  love  and  humanity.  But  then  to 
accomplish  tlio  objects  of  education,  they  must  be  places  of 
strenuous  exertion  and  patient  toil.  Everything  is  purchased 
at  a  price.  There  is  only  one  road  to  intellectnal  eminence 
and  power,  and  that  is  the  path  of  hard  work. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  dreams  of  tho  visionary,  we  shall 
never  find  a  royal  road  to  the  high  prize  of  a  good  education. 
But  all  necessary  and  desirable  intellectual  attainments  may 
be  secured  by  proper  teaching  and  guidance,  without  sacri- 
fieing  either  physical  vigor  or  moral  excellence.  To  reach 
this  result,  home  training  as  well  as  school  instruction,  should 
be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  siiill.  Let  it  bo  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  parent  and  teacher,  that  the  child 
has  a  body  to  bo  developed  into  vigor  or  muscle,  beauty  ot 
form  and  gracefulness  of  motion,  as  well  as  a  mind  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  stored  with  knowledge.  Lot  it  not  bo  imagined 
that  we  have  attained  perfection  in  eduuation.  Tho  public 
school  system,  opening  tho  door  of  the  school  house  to  every 
child,  has  indeed  achieved  wonders.  It  is  the  most  powerfnl 
of  all  human  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  it  is  susceptible  of  much  higher  excellence  than 
has  yet  been  reached.  The  first  step  was  necessarily  intel- 
lectual education.  Physical  camo  next,  and  then  moral. 
This  is  tho  historical  order  of  devolopment.  We  have  edu- 
cated tho  intellect.  But  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that 
body  with  mind  is  necessary  to  produce  high  ability.  Then 
it  will  appear  that  ability  will  not  produce  happiness  and 
enable  its  possessor  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  his  being  unless 
governed  by  tho  moral  sentiments,  and  the  development  of 
these  requires  moral  education.  This  is  tho  order  in  which 
in  the  course  of  time,  systems  are  perfected.  But  practically, 
in  the  education  of  the  child,  all  these  departments  of  educa- 
tion should  be  carried  along  together.  This  is  the  natural 
method.  When  nature  forma  a  flower  she  forms  the  rudi- 
mentji  of  all  tho  parts  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the  model 
for  the  educator.  While  the  intellect  is  in  training  the  cou- 
science  and  body  must  not  be  negtectod." 
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PEOBLEM  No.  177.— By  W.  A.  Nichols. 

There  are  two  metallic  cones  whose  altitudes  are  16  and 
20  inches,  and  the  diameters  of  whose  bases  are  8  and  10 
inches  respectively.  How  many  cubic  inches  must  be  cut 
from  the  base  of  the  one  and  moulded  on  that  of  the  other, 
that  they  may  have  a  common  altitude  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  178.— Bt  T.  CoGGEsnALL. 

flow  many  feet,  board  measure,  are  contained  in  a  piece  of 
timber  measuring  at  one  end  2  inches  square,  at  the  other,  3 
inches  by  3^  inches,  the  length  being  twelve  feet? 

PROBLEM  No.  179.— From  the  Canada  Almanac,  1859. 

Find  an  equation  which  has  for  one  of  its  roots  the  num- 
ber 3  together  with  the  continued  fraction  having  for  denom- 
inators 2, 1,  4,  2,  3,  4,  2,  3,  &q,? 

PROBLEM  No.  180.— Communicated  by  S. 

if  tang.  JJ?=tang.  ^r,  tan.  (45° — ^x),  show  that 

dE   dv  dx 

bin  E       sin  v        cos  a; 

PROBLEM  NO.  181.— By  G.  W.  Hough. 

In  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  6,  and  c,  to  determine  the 
point  where  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  three  perpendiculars 
drawn  to  the  sides  shall  be  equal  to  the  area. 

PROBLEM  NO.  182.— By  Isaac  H.  Turkell. 


r  4a:4— 13y— 2  Vy=  —52 
Given  \  }-  to  find  .r  and  y 

(3ar^+y  (4y+l)-(ll--y-:i:*)=35.  J 

by  quadrates. 
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PROBLEM  No.  166. 

A  man  engaged  to  teach  school  on  the  following  conditions: 
He  should  have  $30  per  month  if  he  had  only  30  scholars, 
and  $35  per  month  if  he  had  40  scholars.  He  had  38  schol- 
ars. What  should  he  receive  per  month  according  to  the 
above  conditions? 

Solution. — By  T.  Cooqeshall. 

If  a  man  were  to  receive  $30  per  month,  having  30  schol- 
ars, he  would  receive  $1  per  month  for  each  scholar ;  but  if 
he  were  to  receive  $35  per  month,  having  40  scholars,  he 
would  received  87^  cents  per  month  for  each  ;  being  12^  cts. 
difference.  Hence  the  price  per  month  per  scholar  will  de- 
crease, arithmetically,  1^  cents  on  each  additional  scholar, 
making  the  price  for  38  scholars  $34.20  per  month. 

[Stevens  says  he  should  receive  $34  per  month.] 

PHOBLEM  No.  169. 

Given  the  sides  about  the  vertical  angle  of  a  plane  trian- 
gle, and  the  line  bisecting  that  angle  and  terminating  in  the 
base,  to  construct  the  triangle. 

Solution. — By  J.  Staff. 

Upon  a  straight  line  AC  let  AB  equal  one  of  the  given 
sides,  and  BC  the  other.  Upon  AC  describe  a  semicircle, 
cutting  a  perpendicular  from  B  at  D.  Join  AD  and  CD,  and 
upon  D  describe  a  semicircle,  from  B  to  E  in  its  cii*cumfer- 
ence  draw  BE=the  given  bisecting  line,  and  join  ED.  From 
upon  BD  the  perpendicular  lay  off  BF=ED.  Draw  FG=FH 
parallel  with  AD  and  CD  respectively  and  terminating  on 
AC.     Then  will  GH  be  the  base  required. 

Because  ADC  is  a  right  angle  BD^=AB.BC  and  FB'^= 
BG.BH. 

And  BE^-i-BF.BH  (=FB^=:ED2)  =AB.BC  (=BD2). 
Enc.  BVI.  Prop.  B. 

[This  problem  was  also  solved  by  James  Coleqrove,  I.  H. 
TuRBELL  and  M.  C.  Stevens.] 
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Mr.  Rugg,  State  Saperintendent,  says  the  official  reports  show  tae 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  enumerated,  to  be  495,019.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
number  represented  last  year  of  15  J02.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  the 
distribution  share  per  child  thus  enumerated  islimitedto  $1.10.  Theappor- 
donment  of  this  sum  per  child  gives  in  the  aggregate  $544,520.20.  To 
this  sum  is  added  $460  to  correct  errors  in  Dearborn  and  Hamilton  coun- 
ties last  year,  making  in  all  the  sum  $544,980.90  now  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  being  an  increase  over  the  apporthnment  ^ 
last  year  of  40  cents  per  child  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  $209,244.80l 

This  is  a  great  disappomtment,  and  should  arouse  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  additional  tax 
for  school  purposes.  , 
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Spiceland,  5th  mo.,  12th. 

The  Association  met  at  the  specified  time.  The  usual  preliminarj 
business  was  transacted. 

The  teacher  of  Grammar  being  absent,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheshire  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  day.  The  class  went  into  a  considerable  discussion  in 
T^ard  to  the  various  methods  of  teaching  Grammar,  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement required  before  commencing  its  study,  and  various  %]ier  mat- 
ters connected  therewith. 

0.  White  speut  some  twenty  minutes  on  Orthography  and  DerivatioD, 
after  which  adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  and  retired  to  the  grove  to  a  pio-nic 
dinner,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion :  over  two  hundred 
persons  were  present,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dinner  which  had 
been  prepared  with  much  care  by  the  Spiceland  ladies,  to  whom  great 
credit  is  due  for  thus  encouraging  the  teachers  of  their  oonnty* 

APTERNooN.-^Assoctation  met  at  2  o'clock.  Classes  were  formed  in 
Mental  Arithmetic,  Elocution,  and  Algebra.: 

W.  W.  Cheshire,  chairman  of  the  committee,  continued  at  the  Kaat 
meeting,  to  coiKer  with  the  County  Examiner  of  Teadbers  in  r^ard  to 
having  regular  times  for  their  examination,  reported  that  they  had  At- 
tended to  their  appointment,  that  the  Examiner  had  promiaed  to  faaire 
r^^lar  times  for  their  examination,  and  to'puUiah  the  same. 
VOL  V. — 18. 


fit6  Sditorial  JfitnUony. 

The  report  iru  received  and  the  committee  diocharged. 

The  Committee  on  Offlcera  and  Teachers  reported  the  following: 

Praidenl—V/ iiiiRm  Edgerton. 

BeerOaTy — Perrinna  Stanley. 

Teachen—Ot  Et^mologj,  Oliver  White;  of  Eloculion,  En«  Spencer^ 
«f  Qrammar,  R.  N.  John;  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  Willie  Bjres;  of  Al- 
gelira,  Utinha  Q  Hunt;  of  Uletorr,  Sarah  Edgerton;  of  Intellectual 
Fhiloaoph;,  Jeremiah  Oriffin;  of  Rhetoric,  Hn  Tharp; 

Whicli  report  whs  received  and  the  eppointmeote  madcL 

E.  Spencer,  who  was  appointed  to  address  the  meeting,  being  absent, 
Was  continued  till  the  next. 

On  motion  of  W.  W.  Cheshire,  the  Association  invited  Frof.  6.  W. 
Boss,  of  Indianapolis,  to  address  it  al  its  next  meeting. 

T.  J.  Tiowe,  KareiBsa  Hacj,  John  F.  Folk,  Uartha  D.  Teas,  and 
Willie  Byres  were  appointed  to  lake  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
holding,  some  lime  during  (he  summer,  a  County  Teachers'  ]nstitat«, 
tiie  time  and  place  at  which  it  should  be  held,  Ac,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  by  the  meeting  to  send  its  procemtings  to 
the  School  Journal  for  publication ;  and,  on  motion  of  Jeremiah  Griffin, 
Uiey  were  nltio  sent  lo  the  NeiaeattU  Courier, 

Then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Raysville,  tbe  I6th  of  6lh  month. 
0.  WHITE,  1 

Sakab  EDOKKtoH,  Sterelory. 


filSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE' PRINCIPAL  DICTIONARIES. 


The  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  Isngnage  in  use  at  preaaiil, 
.  are iloliiison'B,ftTet  published  in  IT55;  Kichanlson's,  commentsd  >n  1826; 
and  that  of  Webster,  of  America,  fiiM  publislied  in  England  in  1832. 

Johnnm's  dintionary,  ailhongh  it  Aiust  be  regarded  as  a  monument  ol 
tke  ainlity,  labor,  and  rwearch  ol  its  eelet>rstsd  author,  is  nevertlialea, 
in  some  mpecis,  a  very  defecli'e  work. 

The  elymological  part  is  niesgn'  and  imperfect,  being  copied  chiefly 
thtm  Skinner  snd  .Funius,  a  great  number  of  well  aDthaniicatsd  wanis 
■re  wanting,  and  altliough  thin  defect  haa  been  in  part  supplied  by  Ua- 
■Mm  and  Todd,  the  list  is  still  imperfect  even  in  common  words,  and  still 
tixnv  defective  ftwn  aot  inolndjng  terms  of  ecience.  Johnson's  deBni- 
Vonaare  constructed  often  witliout  saSlcient  consideration,  and  wilhout 
'  Mrr  ■ystcmaticplan;  and  lie  frequently  errs  in  tracing  aucaeMivD  aignifl- 
oaubna  of  a  word.    Xaay  af  JoknaoD'a  deflDitioas,  i 
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tiiej  may  have  beea  aocarate  in  his  day,  have  now  become  erroneous  or 
defective  from  the  changes  referred  to,  thai  have  taken  place  in  our 
language. 

Kichardson's  dictionary,  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  critical  rather  than  a  practical  diction<iry,  and  one  better  adaptecl 
to  the  philogical  student  than  the  general  Knglish  reader. 

In  stead  of  arranging  the  words  in  strict  alphabetical  order,  and  ex- 
plaining each  separately  in  its  proper  place,  as  in  common  dictionaries, 
Richardson  groups  the  derivatives  under  their  primitives  and  explain^ 
each  group,  or  rather  the  primitive  word  in  each  group,  by  a  short  run- 
ning commentary.  Thus  the  verb  to  move,  and  eighteen  derivatives,  a|l. 
movable^  movement^  motion,  motive,  &c.,  are  classed  and  traced  together^ 
and  an  explanation  given  of  the  verb  while  no  notice  is  taken  of  thv 
distinct  meanings  of  the  derivatives,  with  exception  of  the  word  motiv4^ 

No  one  can  consult  Richardson's  dictionary  to  any  extent  witlKMii 
perceiving  the  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  Indeed,  for  all  geo- 
eral  purposes,  it  is  to  the  ordinary  reader  little  better  than  a  sealed  book. 

In  the  selection  of  words  admitted  as  English,  Richardson's  diction- 
ary is  more  limited  than  Johnson's  as  enlarged  by  Todd,  and  scientifio 
and  forensic  terms  are  intentionally  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  multitude  of  obsolete  words  and 
antiquated  derivatives,  many  of  which  are  of  very  questionable  utility. 

Webster's  dictiotary,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  work,  ia 
acknowledged  both  in  this  country  and  in  America  to  be  not  only  supe- 
rior to  either  of  the  two  former,  but  to  every  other  dictionary  hitherto 
published.  It  is  more  copious  in  its  vocabulary,  more  correct  in  its  defi- 
nitions, more  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  and  in  the  etymological  depart- 
ment it  stands  unrivalled. 

The  last  edition  of  Todd's  Johnson,  contains  fifty-eight  thousand 
words ;  Webster  increases  the  number  to  seventy  thousand. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  consists  19 
its  definitions;— that  is,  in  its  giving  a  clear,  accurate,  and  complete  de- 
scription of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  belong,  by  estab* 
lished  usage,  to  the  words  of  a  language.  In  this  department  of  lexi- 
cography, Johnson  achieved  a  great  deal,  and  greatly  lightened  tht 
labors  of  his  sucoessors,  but  still  he  left  much  to  be  accomi^ished^ 
Webster  ha&  improved  such  of  Johnson's  definitions  as  were  defective^ 
corrected  such  as  were  erroneous,  and  adiled  upward  of  thirty  thousani^ 
new  definitions^  which  are  distinguished  by  clearness^  terseness,  and  coia- 
pieteness.  In  numerous  intiances,  also,  he  has  pointed  out  tlie  distino- 
tions  between  words  apparently  synonymous,  so  that,  to  a  great  extea^ 
his  dictionary  supplies  the  place  of  a  book  of  synonymes.  Webster 
spent  thirty  years  of  labor  upon  his  dictionary ;  of  these  no  fewer  tha% 
ten  were  devoted  to  the  etymological  department  alone,  which,  far  ace% 
racy  and  completeness,  is  unequalled. 
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In  tracing  the  origin  of  English  words,  he  cites  from  more  than 
twenty  different  languages  which  he  studied  attentively.  Indeed,  he  is 
the  only  lexicographer  wlio  has  adduced  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
European  language  in  the  illustration  of  the  English,  and  by  this  means 
he  has  thrown  much  h'ght  on  the  origin  and  primary  signification  of 
many  words,  and  on  the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other 
languages. 

Another  important  feature  of  Webster's  dictionary  is  the  introduction 
ol*  the  terms  of  science  and  art  In  this  respect  it  is  distinguished  from 
Todd's  Johnson,  in  which  thousands  of  such  words  are  either  not  in- 
gerted,  or  are  explained  imperfectly, 

'  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  Webster's 
dictionary  over  all  others  hitherto  published,  it  does  not  come  up  to  our 
idea  of  what  a  dictionary  ought  to  be,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  wants 
df  the  present  day.  Webster  has  done  much,  but  he  has  not  done 
enough.  He  has  omitted  many  English  words  and  significations  in  fre- 
quent and  well  authorized  use.  His  list  of  scientific  and  technical  terms 
is  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  in  defining  or  explaining  those  he  has 
selected,  he  has  not  always  consulted  the  best  and  most  accurate  author- 
ities. Some  of  his  definitions,  likewise,  have  become  inaccurate,  owing 
to  the  progress  and  improvements  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  since 
the  time  he  wrote.  There  are  some  other  faults  of  a  minor  description 
(Jo  be  found  in  Webster,  such  as  wrong  accentuations,  unwarranted  al- 
terations in  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  and  instances  of  false 
Orthoepy. 

The  Imperial  dictionary  claims  that  to  Webster's  addition  of  12,000 
words  to  Todd's  Johnson,  a  further  addition  has  been  made  in  the  Im- 
perial of  15,000  terms.  But  the  history  of  progress  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  for  Webster's  Unabridged,  published  in  tlie  year  1850,  was  revised 
and  enlarged  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  In 
<be  preface  of  this  revised  edition  occurs  the  following  forcible  remarks : 

"  With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  new  words  the  editor  has  felt  much 
hesitation  and  embarrassment.  Several  thousands  have  been  added  in 
course  of  this  revision,  and  the  number  might  have  been  swelled  to 
ibany  thousands  more  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is,  at  tlie 
present  day,  especially  in  England,  a  boldness  of  innovation  on  this  sul> 
ject  which  amounts  to  absolute  licentiousness.  A  hasty  introduction 
into  our  dictionaries,  of  new  terms,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated.  Our  vocabulary  is  already  encumbered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  words,  which  have  never  formed  a  permanent  part  of  English 
literature,  and  it  is  a  serious  evil  to  add  to  their  number.  Nothing,  on 
^e  contrary,  is  so  much  needed  as  a  thorough  expurgation  of  our  dic- 
tfonaries  in  this  respect, — the  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  words 
if#hich  may  properly  find  a  place  in  the  glossaries  of  antiquarians,  as  a 
curious  exhibition  of  what  has  been  proposed,  but  never  adopted  as  a  part 
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of  our  language,  but  which,  for  that  reason,  can  have  no  claim  to  stand 
m  a  dictionary  designed  for  general  use." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  revision  of  Webster's  Unabridged  bj 
Goodrich,  destroys  niost  of  the  force  of  the  criticism  on  tiiat  work  made 
in  the  Imperial.  Then  the  Pictorial  Edition  of  Webster  adds  some 
good  words,  and  contains  2,300  words  synonymised.  The  London  Timef 
frankly  admits  that  Webster's  is  the  best  dictionary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  it  retains  in  England  its  proud  superiority  over  every  rival. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  Imperial  dictionary 
has  been  remarkably  fair  and  even  generous  in  his  remarks  upon  th^ 
great  American  work.  He  complains  of  unwarranted  alteration  in  or- 
thography, and  we  find  labor  spelled  with  a  u  as  are  other  words  of  the 
same  class,  which  may  be  a  token,  perhaps,  of  the  direction  the  censure 
would  take.    John  Ogilvie,  LL.  D.,  is  thie  author.  ^ 

Worcester's  dictionary  contains,  it  is  said,  104,000  words.  We  pre- 
sent some  extracts  from  a  review  of  Worcester's  dictionary  which  we 
find  in  the  New  Englander^  a  quarterly  of  275  pages,  published  at  New 
Haven,  Ct : 

"  The  publication  of  an  original,  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  is  no  oidinary  event  No  lexicographer  can  throw 
off  such  a  work  ^anspede  in  uno.  The  enormous  labor  of  adjusting  tke 
almost  endless  details  of  orthography,  etymology,  orthoepy,  definition, 
illustration,  elU^^  demands  a  life  time,  or  at  least  no  small  portion  of  # 
life  time,  for  even  a  tolerable  performance  of  the  task.  Johnson's  menv 
orable  'seven  years'  of  toil  must  be  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  expedition, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished.  Abundantly  in- 
debted to  Bailey  as  he  was,  his  own  dictionary,  nevertheless,  was  essen- 
tially an  oriffinal  production,  and  certainly,  for  the  time  devoted  to  it,  a 
most  creditable  one.  His  task,  all  things  considered,  was,  for  that  dajf, 
well  done;  so  well,  that  his  dictionary  became  at  once  the  acknowledged 
standard,  and  as  edited  and  enlarged  by  others,  held  its  rank  in  pubKc 
estimation  for  nearly  a  century,  or  until  supplanted  in  this  country,  if 
not  in  England,  by  Webster's. 

The  great  "American  Dictionary,"  like  Johnson's  was  in  many  im- 
portant respects  an  original  work,  and  it  involved  the  labor,  not  of  seven 
years  only,  but  of  a  life-time,  or,  considering  the  aggregate  of  associated 
effort  expended  upon  it,  of  much  more  than  a  life-time.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  American  origin,  however,  its  great  and  obvious  merits,  particu- 
larly as  a  defining  Dictionary,  were  long  since  most  fully  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  this  country  especially  it  has  attained 
extraordinary  circulation  and  influence. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  new  competitor  for  public  favor,  in  the  at- 
tractive quarto  of  Dr.  Worcester.  We  say  new,  for  although  its  author 
has  previously  prepared  dictionaries  of  smaller  size,  which  his  publish- 
ers have  sought  to  put  in  competitkMi  with  Webster's,  this,  neverthelese, 
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to  the  grand  resultant  of  its  aulLor'a  lexicographic  life-work,  mnit  be 
regarded  as  the  only  one  Ihat  can  reasonably  claim  to  take  rank  with 
the  well  knowL  Webster's  Unabridged. 

That  this  beautiful  volume  ia  a  monument  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
On  the  part  of  both  auilior  and  publishen,  is  obvious  at  a.  glance.  And 
that  it  ia  on  the  whole  an  eiaborate,  comprehenaivo  and  valuable  Dic- 
tionary of  the  language — euch  a  one  aa  will  meet  all  the  ordinary  wan U 
6f  tho«r  who  are  in  llie  habit  of  consulting  snch  a  work^even  a  curaory 
•xamination  ia  sufficient  to  show.  In  reapoot  to  external  form,  type, 
paper,  it  leaves  little  lo  be  desired.  As  to  literary  execution  and  subject 
natter,  it  ia,  in  the  main,  a  well  digested  preaentation  of  exiating  lexico- 
graphic materiale,  with  the  addition  of  many  new  worda  and  aignifiear 
tiona,  especially  of  archaic  and  acientific  words,  with  a.  more  discrimina- 
ting orthoepic  notation  than  that  generally  employed,  and  sundry  im- 
provemente  in  miecellaneoua  details,  which  add  to  the  convenience  and 
•Uractiveneas  of  the  Tvork.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  Dictionary  that  will 
ttieetwiih  fhvor,  and  doubtless  some,  for  one  reason  or  aoother,  will 
pttfbr  it  to  Webster's. 

But  it  is  by  no  meann  an  original  work,  in  the  sense  in  which  Bailey's, 
fohneon's  and  Webater'a  were  original.  It  makee  no  great  onward 
Mride  in  lexicography,  auch  aa  (hey  made,  or  auch  aa  the  public  wen 
AMouraged  lo  expect  ''That  there  should  apring  up  a  briak  competi- 
tion between  two  rival  works,  is  to  be  expected.  And  as  a  generous 
rivalry  murt  (end  to  the  improvement  of  the  worka  themeclves,  bo  an 
-llonerable  competition  must  tend  to  increase  the  sale  and  circulation  of 
4oth.  There  is  no  occa«on  for  hostility ;  jnnch  leaa  for  a  war  of  ex- 
torminallon." 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  is  looked  upon  in 
Iftdiana  with  very  kindly  feelings,  and  is  regarded  even  by  those  who 
ttrrfbr  Webctei's,  na  a  great  addition  to  the  sources  of  information- 
<Qait«  aa  many  we  preannte  will  buy  it,  who  own  Webater'a  or  who  will 
<)wn  it,  aa  who  do  not  own  any.  Then  there  are  many  scholars  in  our 
Slate  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their  preference  for  Worceeter.  If  aa 
■auch  efTort  ia  made  in  Indiana  to  sell  it,  aa  has  been  made  in  Hassa- 
dtiiMtls,  there  is  a  handEome  prospect  of  eucceaa. 
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THE  MORNING  MIST. 


T.   W.   H100IN80N. 


The  mist  that  like  a  dim,  soft  pall  was  lyini;, 
MingKog  the  gray  sea  with  the  low  gray  sky. 

Floats  upward  now;  the  sunny  hreeze  is  sighing, 
And  youth  stands  pale  before  his  destiny — 
O  passionate  heart  of  youth  I 

Each  rolling  wave  with  herald  voice  is  crrying; 

Thou  canst  delay,  but  never  shun  replying. 

It  calls  the  living,  or  it  calls  thee  dying, 

Though  all  the  beauty  fade  before  the  glare  of  truth. 

Thou  wanderest  onward  'neath  the  solemn  morning; 

.It  seems  like  mid-day  ere  the  sun  rides  high; 
The  soil  mist  fiules,  whose  shadowy  adorning 

Wrapt  in  a  dreamy  haze  the  earth  and  sky — 
The  ocean  lies  before  I 

Oh  I  thou  art  lost  if  thou  discard  the  warning 
To  make  hot  day  more  fair  than  fairest  dawning. 
Till  eve  look  back  serenely  on  the  morning, 
When  youth  stood  trembling  on  the  ocean-shore; 


STUDENT  LIFE  IN  SCOTLAND. 


[From  an  article  under  this  head,  in  the  pages  of  the  OomhUl  (Lon- 
don) Magazine^  we  take  the  following  extract,  as  everything  connected 
with  education  in  the  Old  World  is  and  ought  to  be  of  the  deepest  int^ 
est  to  us  teachers  in  the  new. — KerUucky  Educational  Monthly,'] 

THEIR  SOCIBTIES. 

It  is  another  redeeming  point  of  the  system  that  it  does  not  crusli  th^ 
individuality  of  the  student  by  too  much  contact  with  his  fellows;  only, 
as  this  advantage  is  so  negative  that  it  might  be  still  better  secured  b|r 
not  going  to  the  university  at  all,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  too  much 
of  it  Rather  let  us  dwell  on  whatever  social  good  is  to  be  found  in  th^ 
system.  When  fifteen  hundred  young  men  are  congregated  together 
with  a  common  object,  they  will  break  up  into  knots  and  clusters,  and 
form  themseh'es  as  they  can  into  something  that  may  pass  for  society^ 
although  it  more  strongly  resembles  the  town  life  of  young  men  than 
what  is  understood  by  the  student  life.  It  is  less  as  students  than  af 
young  men  witli  time  upon  their  hands,  with  no  prospect  of  chapel  ia 
the  morning,  and  with  no  fear  of  being  shut  out  at  nighty  that  theae 
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herd  together:  and  if  I  were  to  describe  tbejr  doings  it  would  be  th* 
dacriptioD  of  what  youtlie  generally  are  who  live  in  lodgings  by  them- 
Mlvee— with  this  only  dilference,  that  the  talk  would  be  rather  argu- 
menUtive  and  the  anecdotes  rather  erudite.  A  certain  amountor  social 
interoourBe  ie  organized  in  this  nay  for  those  who  wiah  it  or  can  afford 
it;  but  that  species  of  society  which  we  call  public  lite  ie  scarcely  poo- 
uble  save  in  debating  clubs.  Tliese  are  legion.  There  are  speculative 
wcieties,  and  diagnostic  societies,  and  critical  societies,  and  dialectic  eo- 
cietiee,  and  historical  Bocietiea;  and  iT  with  these  I  class  innumerable 
miseionary  eocietiea  and  prayer  unions,  it  is  because  they  are  all  more 
or  less  calculated  for  rhetorical  diaiiby.  It  is  in  these  associations,  to 
which  a  student  Toay  belong,  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases,  that  the  public 
life  and  the  b«t  studtnllife  of  the  Scottish  universities  are  to  be  found. 
The  society  meets  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  aa  the  case  may  ba 
Ad  essay  is  read  by  some  one  appointed  to  do  so,  and  tbe  members  of 
the  society  criticise  it  freely.  Or  a  debate  is  started,  tbe  two  men  who 
are  to  lead  in  the  affirmative  and  negative  having  previously  been  nam- 
•d;  the  members  take  part  tn  it  as  they  please;  the  speaker  who  com- 
menced has  the  right  ol  reply ;  the  cbtunnan  sums  up,  and  the  question 
is  put  to  a  vote.  Any  one  who  consults  a  certain  quarto  volume  in  (he 
British  Museum,  devoted  to  tbe  transactione  of  the  Speculative  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  will  find  it  recorded,  that  on  the  evening  on  which  Lord 
Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  honorary 
membership,  the  youthftil  debaters  decreed,  by  a  mniority  ol  eleven  over 
eight,  that  suicide  is  not  justifiable^  This  was  in  1798,  when  Broug- 
ham, Jeffrey,  and  Walter  Scott,  were  among  the  leading  members;  and 
one  would  like  to  have  some  statistics  of  the  eight  who  voted  suicide  to 
be  jiiBtifiahle  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a 
ktler  to  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  in  which  he  criticized  very  severely  the 
habits  of  such  societies,  condemning  them  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, as  fostering  an  absurd  spirit  of  pride  and  dogmatism  in  youtbfiil 
minds.  If  his  views  are  sound,  and  if  that  vote  of  .Speculative  Society 
mfty  be  taken  ae  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that 
ihe  Scottish  students  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  for  they  work  in  these  so- 
cieties more  perhaps  than  the  students  of  any  other  country.  Through 
the  want  of  society  they  form  societies,  and  sedulously  set  themselves  to 
cultivate  the  great  social  faculties  of  speaking  and  writing.  Perhaps 
t>r.  Whately  overrates  the  amount  of  dogmatism  and  precipitancy  which 
come  of  these  yontlily  debates,  while  he  most  certainly  undervalues  tbe 
mental  stimulus  and  the  advantage  of  early  training  in  the  art  of  ex- 
breeeion.  His  remarks,  moreover,  had  no  special  reference  to  Scotland; 
and  even  be  would  probably  admit,  that  considering  the  unsatisfied 
Graving  of  the  Scottish  under-graduate  for  student  life,  these  debating 
ibcietieB  render  tm  important  eervice  which  may  well  cover  a  multitude 
«f  faults.  ' 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


BY  JOHN  M.  GREGORY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan. 


Whatever  ennobles  and  elevates  man  as  man,  strengthens 
aad  enriches  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  serious 
congratnlation  to  every  thoughtful  citizen,  that  the  School 
system  is  efficiently  accomplisbing  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  great  public  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  Education  of  the  people  is  an  object  of  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  regard,  always  and  in  any  land ;  but  in  a 
government  like  ours — a  government  of  the  people — a 
government  whose  constitution  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
people's  will,  whose  laws  are  expressions  of  the  people's  senti- 
ments, whose  police  is  the  conscience  and  loyalty  ot  the 
people,  whose  soldiers  are  its  common  citizens,  whose  ex- 
chequer is  the  public  liberality,  and  whose  national  bulwarks 
are  the  tried  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  the  people ;  a 
government  in  which  the  great  questions  of  public  policy  are 
argued  and  settled  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  per- 
ils and  prosperity  of  the  State  are  the  private  cares  of  the 
people, — in  a  government  thus  thoroughly  popular  in  its 
forms  and  forces,  the  Educational  System,  by  which  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  are  to  be  informed,  and  the 
public  sentiment  is  to  be  molded,  assumes  an  importance 
which  can  never  belong  to  it  in  a  State  less  popular  in  its 
structure.  The  greatest  of  our  Statesmen,  the  most  thought- 
ful and  wisest  of  our  citizens,  have  felt  most  gravely  this  im- 
portance, and  have  repeatedly  and  eloquently  urged  the 
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truth  upon  thoir  countrymen,  that  the  perpetuity  nnd  safety 
of  our  political  institutions  depend  upon  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  Against  tlio  surging  tides  oi  party 
strife,  with  its  blinding  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice, 
against  all  those  inaidious  tendencies  to  public  and  private 
corruption  engendered  by  the  too  fervid  sunshine  of  our 
large  liberty  itself,  ive  eun  oppose  successfully  only  the  culti- 
vated intellect  and  hearts  of  an  educated  people.  Our  School 
houses  are  the  true  fortresses  of  our  country.  While  sound 
learning  and  good  morals  keep  guard  there,  our  liberties  can 
never  perish.  These  are  the  arsenals  where  are  forged  and 
storea  that  public  virtue,  and  those  great  national  ideas 
which,  in  tho  time  of  trial,  have  proved  the  staiinchest  sup- 
ports of  tho  republic,  and  made  our  citizen  soldiers  more 
than  a  match  for  the  trained  battalions  of  despotism. 

And  not  its  safety  alone,  but  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
State  ai'o  most  powerfully  prompted  by  a  true  education  of 
the  people.  The  securitj-  of  life  and  property,  tho  sacred 
rights  of  conscience  and  opinion,  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  of  worship  and  of  work,  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  the  promotion  of  the  common  virtue  and  well 
being,  public  peace  and  national  respect  and  influence;  all 
those,  which  constitute  the  main  aims  for  which  governnicnt.s 
are  instituted  among  men,  rest  down  for  their  firmest  and 
final  support,  upon  the  educated  character  and  integrity  of 
the  people.  They  can  never  fail,  or  be  wrested  from  » 
people  intelligent  enough  to  understand  their  own  rights  and 
duties,  and  manful  enough  to  maintain  them. 

Thus  do  our  Schools  underlie  the  very  fabric  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and,  like  a  nurturing  soil,  send  the  vital  juices  up 
through  all  that  stately  growth  of  prosperity  and  power 
which  crowns  us  as  with  a  coronal  of  glory,  and  has  made 
our  land  the  wonder  of  the  nations.  They  are,  by  no  means, 
the  mere  gratuity  of  the  grown  up  generation  to  the  young, 
as  wo  sometimes  count  them,  evidencing  our  national  liber- 
ality, but  not  essential  to  the  national  life.  They  are,  on  the 
contrary,  tho  very  seed-plots  of  all  that  varied  I brth- putting 
of  thought  and  work  which  has  filled  tiie  land  with  the  wealth 
of  its  fruitage — the  very  springs  and  fountain  heads  of  those 
broad  streams  of  public  enterprise  on  which  the  business  of 
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the  country  has  been  borne  to  such  magnificent  results.  It 
is  the  powerful  play  of  the  millions  of  minds,  trained  to  ac- 
tion in  our  Common  Schools,  that  has  filled  our  country  with 
these  triumphs  of  arts,  which  have  blessed  every  house  in 
the  land,  and  carried  the  American  name,  in  honor,  to  all 
the  fields  and  workshops  in  Europe. 

And  the  argument  for  popular  education,  thus  strongly 
based  in  these  hi/jher  considerations  of  national  safety  and 
well  being,  gathers  a  more  urgent  and  impressive  force  from 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  No  former  age 
has  ever  made  such  a  demand  for  educated  men,  or  offered 
such  a  field  for  educated  labor.  Modern  arts  are  pre-emi- 
nently scientific.  The  artisan  must  be  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
laborer.  In  both  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  pro- 
cesses are  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  scientific. 
Science  has  been  invoked  to  explain  the  true  nature  and  ac- 
tive relations  of  the  elements  and  forces  employed  and  to  re- 
veal a  more  eflScient  and  enconomical  application  of  them  to 
the  uses  of  life.  The  farmer  no  longer  follows  blindly,  as  of 
old,  the  footsteps  of  his  fathers,  as  if  the  light  of  their  experi- 
ence were  the  only  lamp  for  his  path.  He  asks  of  science 
what  are  the  elements  of  his  soils ;  what  the  law  of  vegetable 
growth  ;  what  the  powers  of  fertilizers  j  what  the  true  con- 
dition of  a  successful  culture.  He  has  learned  that  ''brains 
are  the  best  manure  for  his  soil.*' 

The  mechanic  does  not  now,  as  formerly,  count  his  trade 
well  learned  when  he  can  copy  without  mistake  the  motions 
of  the  master  workman.  He  studies  books  as  well  as  models, 
and  asks  afler  the  principles  which  underlie  his  processes. 
Analyzing  the  movements  of  his  art,  he  cunningly  harnesses 
the  powers  of  machinery  to  do  what  his  ancestors  did  by 
hard  hand  labor.  A  cultivated  taste  suggests  continually 
more  graceful  and  convenient  forms  for  his  products ;  an  en- 
lii^htened  economy  discovers  Jess  expensive  or  more  durable 
materials,  and  thus  the  workmanship  of  the  shops  grows  at 
onco  less  costly  and  more  beautiful.  The  successful  mechanic 
of  to-day  must  have  something  of  the  artist's  culture,  and  of 
the  scholar's  science.  Like  the  wizard  of  old  he  has  ven- 
tured to  summon  the  giant  powers  of  nature  to  his  aid. 
Science  has  taught  him  the  word  of  command,  and  he  stands 
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to  witneas  and  direct  the  play  of  the  iron  hands  and  hissing 
vapor  which  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men.  He  needs  more 
than  the  wizard's  learning  lo  master  the  spirits  he  has  called 
into  his  workshop. 

Thus  the  land  is  filled  with  delicate  and  powerful  ma- 
chinery, requiring  educated  men  for  its  manufacture  and  re- 
pair, and  educated  men  for  its  management  and  control. 
Procesaea  of  the  most  difiicult  chemistry  are  daily  wrought 
in  the  shops  and  manufactories,  requiring  more  knowledge 
for  their  success  than  was  possessed  by  the  professors  of  that 
science  twenty  years  ago. 

In  commerce,  a  still  more  urgent  demand  has  arisen  for 
education  in  its  factoi-s  and  merchants.  The  steamship,  the 
railroad,  and  the  electric  telegraph,  have  so  enlarged  the 
fields  of  ti'ade,  and  extended  the  relations  of  commerce,  that 
the  most  trained  and  practiced  intellects  find  full  employment 
in  managing  the  combinations  and  contingcnces  of  the  great 
commercial  ontorpriacs.  The  numerous  failures  in  mercan- 
tile life  are  proofs,  sad  but  strong,  of  the  demands  which 
modem  trade  and  commerce  make  for  better  educated 
minds  to  meet  their  great  problems,  and  overmaster  their 
difficulties. 

And  everywhere  the  demand  of  the  age  for  educated  men 
becomes  more  pressing  and  importunate.  Even  the  pulpit, 
the  bar  and  the  forum,  are  putting  forth  the  call  for  a  higher 
stylo  and  strength  of  discipline.  Truth  must  be  maintained 
with  a  more  perfect  argumentation,  and  duty  enforced  with 
a  more  comprehensive  and  powerful  appeal,  when  error  and 
sin  entrench  themselves  in  educated  minds,  and  the  passions 
borrow  power  from  the  presence  of  so  many  opportunities 
and  incitements  to  gratification. 

The  universality  of  this  need  and  demand  for  education 
proves  that  the  benefit  will  be  likewise  universal.  No  home 
but  will  be  enlightened  by  the  increase  of  public  int-elligcnce; 
no  art  but  will  feel  the  impulse  of  the  general  culture;  no 
branch  of  business  but  will  be  promoted  by  the  enlarged 
spirit  of  enterprise ;  no  fortune  but  will  he  enhanced  in  value 
by  the  hightcned  public  well  being;  no  citizen  but  will  reap 
his  proportionate  good  from  the  increase  of  social  virtue,  and 
the  multiplication  of  educated  minds. 
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I  have  thus  largely  stated  the  argument  for  popular  edu- 
cation, that  I  might  show  how  broad  is  the  ground  of  public 
right  and  public  expediency  on  which  the  State  has  erected 
its  system  of  public  schools,  and  might  also  attract  a  ^ore 
earnest  attention  of  all  good  citizens  toward  a  department  of 
the  public  service  on  which  therealprospority  of  the  country 
and  of  all  classes  of  its  people  so  essentially  depends.  In  the 
light  of  this  review,  it  will  not  only  appear  how  plain  and 
important  is  the  right  of  the  State  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth,  but  also  how  selfish  and  illogical  is  the  plea 
of  those  who  claim  that  education  is  a  mere  private  interest 
of  parents  and  their  children.  The  great  aggregates  of  intel- 
ligence wrought  out  by  our  public  schools,  can  never  be  shut 
in  by  the  limits  of  the  family  circles  where  the  pupils  chance 
to  find  their  homes  through  the  years  of  their  minority. 
Childhood  and  pupilage  usually  end  together.  The  scholar 
graduates  a  citizen.  His  learning  goes  to  swell  the  tides  of 
public  intelligence.  All  society  shares  in  whatever  of  good 
or  evil  he  brings  with  him  into  the  common  citizenship,  and 
the  State  that  fails  to  educate  the  child,  may  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  support  or  punish  the  man. 

A  nation's  wealth  lies  in  its  ideas.  Its  real  strength  is  to 
be  measured  not  by  the  numbers  of  human  bodies  counted  in 
its  census,  but  by  the  number  of  thinking  souls  in  its  homes. 
Its  great  men  are  a  part  of  its  common  capital ;  the  State  is 
not  only  glorified  but  enriched  by  their  presence.  The 
Schools  that  gave  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Webster, 
Fulton  and  Morse  to  the  Union,  contributed  more  to  its 
wealth  than  a  hundred  banks  could  have  done.  He  who 
counts  the  work  of  the  Schools  a  private  work,  and  therefore 
to  be  supported  by  private  tax  of  parent  or  pupil,  has  not 
learned  the  alphabet  of  the  true  political  economy. 

STATE   teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  there 
were  held  the  past  year,  ten  Institutes,  at  an  aggregate  ex- 
pense, as  shown  by  vouchers  on  file  in  the  ofSce  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  ?1,590.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  as 
attending  these  Institutes,  was  twelve  hundred  and  forty- 
two. 
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These  institutions  were  attended  by  large  numbers  also,  of 
citizens  and  many  young  people  not  designing  to  teach,  and 
whose  names  were  not  therefore  enrolled  on  the  record.  The 
evening  sessions,  which  were  usually  held  in  churches  or 
public  halls,  and  were  devoted  to  popular  lectures  on  educa- 
tion and  science,  were  thronged  with  large  audiences  of 
people,  and  often  the  day  sessions  were  crowded  with  atten- 
tive visitors. 

The  success  of  these  gatherings  cannot  but  bo  gratifying 
to  every  friend  of  our  educational  interests.  More  than 
1,200  teachers  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  drills,  and 
have  had  their  hearts  warmed  and  their  views  ripened  by 
the  practical  lectures  of  some  of  the  ablest  Educators  of  the 
State.  Many  a  School  has  felt  the  power  of  the  fresh  inspi- 
ration caught  by  its  teacher  at  these  Institutes,  and  a  new 
impulse  has  been  given  to  thousands  of  little  learners  by  the 
novel  and  interesting  plans  of  teaching  borrowed  from  the 
Institutes,  and  carried  home  to  the  school-room. 

As  educational  conventions,  at  which  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion assemble,  and  where  the  public  interests  of  education 
are  discussed,  these  Institutes  have  an  additional  and  most 
important  use.  As  religion  needs  its  associations  and  con- 
ventions, to  keep  its  great  truths  and  teachings  dominant  in 
the  public  mind,  and  as  politics  resorts  to  its  mass  meetings 
to  arouse  the  people  to  its  claims  and  to  get  its  great  issues 
into  a  living  contract  with  the  nation's  heart,  so  education 
must  have  its  public  meetings  and  conventions,  if  it  would 
lift  the  popular  mind  to  a  full  and  felt  comprehension  of  it* 
mighty  and  overmastering  importance.  That  enlarged  and 
alive  public  sentiment  which  alone  can  keep  in  healthful  ac- 
tion, the  magnificent  machineiy  of  our  educational  system, 
needs  for  its  cultivation  public  meetings.  The  people  must 
be  brought  together  from  their  separate  districts,  and  be  led 
to  look  at  the  real  grandeur  and  extent  of  those  great  com- 
mon interests  represented  in  the  Common  Schools.  For 
these  meetings  the  Teachers'  Institutes  furnish  valuable  fa- 
cilities, and  the  experience  of  the  past  has  fully  attested  their 
value  in  this  respect.  A  new  interest  has  been  enkindled  in 
the  cause  of  education  whenever  a  successful  Institute  has 
been  held. 
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I  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  in  the  various  places  in 
which  the  Institutes  we  held,  bv  whose  influence  and  cflPorts, 
80  heartily  given,  these  gatherings  were  crowned  with  so 
much  success.  Everywhere  I  met  the  most  generous  co- 
operation and  assistance  from  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians 
and  leading  citizens,  without  respect  to  party  or  creed,  and 
all  seemed  desirous  of  making  the  occasions  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  Schools.  It  was  with  no 
small  satisfaction  that  I  observed  the  total  absence  of  all  pol- 
itical jealousies  among  the  gentlemen  who  in  the  several 
communities  were  acting  as  leaders  in  the  educational  move- 
ment. 

I  should  do  injustice  not  to  acknowledge  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  several  towns  in  which  the  Institutes  were 
held.  In  nearly  every  case  the  citizens  freely  opened  their 
doors,  and  offered  gratuitous  entertainment  to  the  large 
numbers  of  teachers  assembled.  Many  had  their  houses  filled 
with  these  stranger  guests  during  the  entire  session  of  ten 
days.  No  one  can  fail  to  honor  and  admire  such  exhibitions 
of  high-hearted  generosity,  and  no  community  but  must  be 
made  better  and  happier  by  such  an  exercise  of  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  hospitality. 


[For  the  Indiana  School  Journal.} 

EUEOPEAN   COKKESPONDENCE. 


Conversation  with  two  German  Children — German  Education — 

The  Gymnasium. 


Halle,  Germany,  May  15th,  1860. 

"Do  you  go  to  school,  Keinhard?"  "No — my  mamma 
teaches  me  at  home.  But  I  am  six  years  old,  and  after 
Michaelmas  I  am  to  go  to  school."  "  Can  you  read  ?"  "Oh 
yes,  I  can  read,  and  I  can  tell  all  about  Easter.  I  read  about 
it  in  the  Bible,  and  mamma  explained  it.  Mamma  explains 
everything  to  me ;  she  is  getting  me  ready  for  school.''  "  Let 
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rae  Hce  if  you  know  anything  about  Arithmetic.  How  many 
fingers  hiive  you ?"  "Five  on  one  hand  and  ten  on  both," 
"  How  many  eyt's?''  '-Two."  "  How  many  eyes  haa  a 
Spider?"  " I  know,  Justus  told  ine,  eight;  and  the  big  giant 
Polyphemus  had  only  one  ;  but  it  was  such  a  big  eye  tliat  it 
almost  filled  his  whole  forehead.  His  one  eye  was  bigger,  a 
great  deal,  than  both  mine  put  together:"  "  Who  told  you 
about  Polyphemus?"  "Justus."  "And  who  told  you, 
Justus?"  "I  learned  it  at  school.  Polyphemus  was  an 
awful  big  giant,  but  Ulysses,  who  wasn't  big  at  all,  made  him 
blind.  He  took  a  red  pine  tree  and  punched  his  eye  out," 
"  Who  was  Ulysses?  '  "  King  of  Ithica."  "  Ho  was  a  good, 
brave  man,  wasn't  hu?"  "  Ho  was  brave,  but  not  good,  for 
he  often  lied."  "What  was  the  namo  of  his  wife?"  'Pene- 
lope; and  she  had  a  great  many  suitors,"  eontinued  Justus, 
going  through  the  story  of  Penolopo  with  animation.  "She 
was  a  very  good  woman?"  "  No,  for  she  lied  too."  And 
Telomachue  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  I  know  about  him.  Ho  wandered 
everjwhcro  in  search  of  his  father.  But  he  lied  too,"  added 
the  child,  half  laughing.  "I  think  everybody  lied  in  those 
old  times ;  certainly,  everybody  that  I  have  read  of."  "  How 
do  you  explain  that?  fiespectable  people  don't  lie  now-a- 
days,"  "Becanae  we  know  about  God  now.  In  those  times 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  true  God,  and  worshiped  idols." 
"Do  you  like  to  study?"  The  boy  hesitated.  "At  least  I 
liko  Latin — and oh  yes,  I  love  History. "  "  And  Arith- 
metic?" "  Not  much,  I  have  to  work  up  sueh  long  lines  of 
figures."  "  And  Geography  ?"  "I  don't  know  much  about 
Geography,  but  I  like  it."  "  Whero  h  Rome."  "Oh,  I 
know  about  Rome !  It  is  in  Italy,  and  the  preacher  who 
baptized  me  lives  there."  "  Who  is  Napoleon  ?"  "Emperor 
of  Prance."  "la  he  a  good  man?"  The  child  opened  his 
round  blue  oyes,  and  fixed  them  on-  mo  in  amazement.  Na- 
poleon a  good  man  ! — The  American  lady  was  surely  laugh- 
ing at  him!  "Well,  the  first  Kapoleon.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent man?"  "  Oh  no,  no ;  he  was  u  very,  very  wicked  man. 
Ho  gave  our  good  King  Frederick  William  III.  a  good  deal 
of  distress,  and  made  the  queen  Louise,  whom  everybody 
else  loved,  very  unhappy.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  and  be 
answered  the  letter.     I  can  show  tho  letter  to  you  when  you 
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come  "to  our  house.     Louise  died  shortly  after.     People  think 
Napoleon  broke  her  heart.     When  I  was  in  Berlin  I  saw  her 
grave.     Her  figure  is  cut  in  white  marble.     It  is  just  as  pure 
and  white  as  snow.     It  is  life  size,  or  larger  than  life  size, 
and  lying  down.     Oh,  I  don't  know  how  Napoleon  could 
make  her  unhappy  !     But  he  didn't  care  for  anybody  but 
himself"     "Which  school  are  you  in,  Justus?"     '-In  the 
Parallel  School;  Michaelmas  I  am  to  enter  the  Pedagogium." 
I  give  this  little  conversation,  because,  childish  as  it  is,  it 
affords  a  glimpse  into  two  important  departments  of  educa- 
tion, the  preparatoiy  department  of  school  and  the  prior 
preparatory  department  of  home.  I  have  not  seen  into  many 
German  families,  and  of  coui'se  cannot  fairl}^  draw  general 
conclusions ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  observ- 
ing, the  home  management  of  little  children  is  admirable.    It 
is  just  as  possible  here  as  it  is  in  America  for  a  woman  to  do 
everything ;  but  here  she  often  sacrifices  dress  and  show  to 
the  instruction  of  her  children,  and  while  she  looks  decidedly 
old-fashioned,  often  positively  dowdyish,  she  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  the  less  is  sacrificed  to  the  greater.     She 
surrounds  her  children  with  everything  which  can  give  them 
a  desire  for  study.     The  books,  the  playthings,  the  pictures 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  are  calculated  in  some  way 
to  draw  out  the   mind,  yet  without  any  unnatural  restraint 
or  constraint.     Indeed  nature  is  the  mother's  guiae.     Child- 
hood has  no  capacit}"  so  great  as  that  of  wonder,  and  Hans 
Andersen,  Grimm,  The  Arabian  Nights,  ho  is  allowed  to  take 
to  his  heart.     Childhood  loves  beauty,  and  the  taste  is  grati- 
fied and  cultivated  by  the  engravings  and  statuettes  on  the 
tables  and  walls.     Childhood  loves  birds,  insects,  all  life  and 
motion,  and  before  he  knows  that  he  is  learning  he  acquires 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  and 
the  laws  of  Philosophy.     He  learns  to  watch  the  movements 
of  a  spider,  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the  boiling  of  a  kettle  with 
philosophical  interest.     When  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  he  makes  a  fountain  in  the  garden,  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing ;  roars  and  halloos  with  delight  as  his  glass  tube 
bends  with  the  heat  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  as  he  twists  it  into 
the  shape  he  wants.     Ten  to  one  the  fountain  wont  play,  but 
he  can  tell  you  the  reason,  and  if  ho  cared  about  it  could 
make  another  that  would  play! 
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The  woman,  who  lias  ordinary  sense  and  ordinary  affec- 
tion, to  whatevisr  nation  she  may  belong,  almost  without  an 
effort  on  her  own  part,  develops  nature  in  the  ehild  which 
is  under  her  care  ;  but  to  the  teacher  the  development  of 
nature  is  a  science,  and  muut  study  it  profoundly.  And  the 
German  teacher  does  study  it,  and  as  it  is  his  nature  lo  go  to 
the  bottom  of  everything  ho  undertakes,  he  studios  it  pro- 
foundly. Ho  attempts  to  go  on  in  exactly  the  course  eom- 
inenccd  by  the  mother,  perhaps,  and  probably  without  re- 
cognizing the  wisdom  of  the  mother,  or  recognizing  it  only 
as  instinct;  and  guided  entirely  by  a  philosophical  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  nature,  still  in  the  same  course;  and  the 
preparatory  department  of  school  dove-tails  with  the  prior 
preparatoty  department  of  home.  One  of  the  first  and 
greatest  requirements  of  school,  however,  is  labor.  Exercise 
promotes,  produces  growth.  From  the  day  a  child  enters 
nchool,  an  attempt  is  made  to  exercise  every  faculty.  The 
amount  of  labor  required  of  him  is  great  and  continually  in- 
creasing. His  lessons  must  bo  prepared  out  of  school,  and 
away  from  the  eye  and  assistance  of  the  teachers.  He  is 
thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  self-reliance  and  a. 
general  strength  must  be  the  result.  From  the  conversation 
with  Justus,  given  above,  wo  see  how  soon  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  commenced.  Written  exercises  are  required  from 
the  beginning.  Indeed  the  child  must  write  an  enormous 
and  an  ever  increasing  quantity  of  exorcises.  We  see  also 
that  Natural  History  and  the  History  of  Nations,  are  com- 
menced early.  Habits  of  investigation  and  observation,  thus 
early  cultivated,  and  imagination,  memory  and  judgment. 
Some  of  these  same  faculties,  with  the  addition  of  a  love  for 
and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  are  also  cultivated  by  drawing 
and  music.  Then  the  habit  of  attention  itself  could  not  bo 
more  highly  trained  than  it  is  by  the  system  of  oral  instruc- 
tioD.  The  six  houi-s  of  school  are  one  continued  scone  of 
lecture  and  recitation,  with  the  exception  of  five  minutes  fur 
recreation  at  the  close  of  each  hour. 

While  all  these  poii.ts  are  admirable,  certain  objections  may 
be   made  to   the  Gymnasium,   and,  indeed,  to  all  German  « 
schools.     First  as  to  Order.    They  are  certainly  what  we  call 
disorderly.     But  the  German  does  not  acknowledge  this  as 
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an  objection.  When  there  is  no  studying,  an  enforcement  of 
absolute  quiet  is  unnecessary.  Second,  as  to  government,  it 
is  arbitrary,  imperious.  The  master  often  orders  and  pun- 
ishes in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  slave  overseer.  Young 
America  would  rise  in  rebellion  ;  the  boys  of  Germany  sub- 
mit with  the  most  docile  and  respectful  demeanor.  Third, 
Elocution  and  all  pertaining  to  Elocution  is  neglected.  Eead- 
iDg  aloud  is  scarcely  thought  of  at  all.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this  neglect,  and  perhaps  for  the  imperious  goverment,  which 
lies  bevond  the  schools. 

A  careless  observer,  remembering  how  large  a  portion  of 
life  and  labor  in  English  schools  is  spent  in  spelling,  may 
say :  Spelling  is  also  neglected.  I  find  no  spelling  books 
trom  Dan  to  Beersheba  of  this  immense  establishment,  unless 
jou  dignify  the  primers  of  the  Infant  School  by  the  name  ! 
But  a  moment's  thouglit  will  give  the  assurance  that  where 
a  language,  like  the  German  language,  is  pronounced  exactly 
according  to  the  sound  of  the  letters,  there  is  no  need  of 
committing  to  memory  tormenting  volumes  of  disconnected 
words.  However,  the  simplicity  of  the  spelling  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  complicate  construction  of  the  language. 
An  immense  amount  of  time  and  study  is  spent  upon  Gram- 
mar. But  here  the  law  of  compensation  holds  good,  and  the 
boy  who  masters  the  German  language  can  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  any  or  every  other  language  under  the  sun. 

An  objection  may  also  be  made  to  the  variety  of  exercises, 
and  certainly  the  same  variety  could  not  be  allowed  in  a  good 
American  school.  But  this  thing  must  betaken  into  consid- 
eration. Many,  very  many  of  our  schools  and  scholars  are 
fluctuating,  changing  from  place  to  place,  while  the  earth 
seems  scarcely  firmer  and  hxore  unswerving  than  the  schools 
here.  Whatever  is  begun  is  continued  through  the  whole 
period  of  school  instruction.  The  commencement  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  an  individual  is  to  a  teacher  what  the  commence- 
ment of  a  building  is  to  an  architect,  who  knows  that  "  from 
corner-stone  to  turret  top  "  the  thing  lies  in  his  own  hand. 
He  lays  a  foundation  for  the  whole,  and  builds  steadily  on 
the  whole  foundation  without  once  changing  his  plan.  Noth- 
ing is  put  up  and  then  pulled  down  ;  nothing  is  finished  while 
something  adjoining  remains  untouched.     The  Latin,  Histo- 
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ry,  Zoologj',  Philosophy  which  tho  child  begins,  tho  young 
mftii  continueB;  ovon  the  middle-aged  and  tho  old  man  often 
pnrauc  tho  name  courae  of  study. 

Whether  the  courne  is  wise  or  unwise,  tho  result  ie,  that 
tho  German  boys  lu  a  Gymnasium  know  more  than  American 
boys  of  the  same  age ;  and  that  they  not  only  hnvo  more 
knowledge,  but  they  are  intellectually  more  developed. 

Then,  as  men^why  jire  they  not  greater?  They  art  more 
learned.  Germany  has  perhaps  a  thousand  scholars  to  one 
that  America  enn  boast.  But  in  most  other  respects  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  are  inferior.  Nature,  whose  teachings 
the  German  so  prides  himself  in  following,  intends  that  the 
greater  part  of  life  shall  bo  a  growth,  a  development;  but 
the  Gorman  Government  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  when 
a  young  man  leaves  the  "University,  Government,  which  has 
hitherto  allowed  him  to  remain  unmolested  in  tho  hands  of 
his  toanher,  steps  forward  and  puts  a  stopper  on  his  growth 
in  all  bnt  one  direction,  and  Nature,  though  she  struggles, 
and  sometimes  struggles  turbulently,  is  in  the  end  vanquish- 
ed. But  she  does  not  quite  quit  tho  field  ;  tho  cherishing, 
genial  mother  becomes  a  malicious  onemy  ;  she  remains  h>v 
vengeance,  and  the  one  growth  in  the  direction  of  quiet  study 
which  is  allowed  to  the  man,  she  too  often  turns  to  deformity. 
How  can  it  bo  otherwise,  when  a  healthy  inclination  to  a 
knowledge  of,  and  an  interferencein  State  affairs  is  smother- 
ed; when  self-government,  when  a  free  expression  of  opinion 
is  forbidden  ;  when  every  out-growth  of  a  complete  man  is 
lopped  oflf? 
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BY   O.   PHELPS. 


While  trancendon talis ts  are  wallowing  in  metaphj'sical 
speculations,  and  having  holy  horror  because  some  poor  boy 
at  school,  who  was  reclaimed  from  being  a  vagabond  in  the 
streets,  has  won  a  book,  as  a  prize  from  his  teacher,  our 
highways  and  alleys  in  every  considerable  town  are  swarm- 
ing with  ignorant,  idle  and  depraved  boys.  Rescue  those 
CHILDREN !  Rescue  them  some  way  at  once.  The  great 
volume  of  human  nature  is  too  much  a  sealed  book  w^th  raanv. 
They  pursue  moral  phantoms  as  the  Puritans  pursued 
witches.  And  we  may  add,  as  the  Puritans  hung  Quakers 
and  banished  Baptists  from  distorted  and  fanatical  views  of 
right,  and  thus  retarded  their  own  religious  enlightenment 
and  progress  for  half  a  century,  so  those  who  now  seek  to 
advance  moral  culture  in  our  schools  by  waging  jj  silly  and 
indiscriminate  war  upon  prizes,  seek  to  destroy  in  their  in- 
fatuation one  of  the  most  practical  and  potent  instrumentali- 
ties for  moral  and  mental  and  physical  culture  which  can 
possibly  be  used.  The  K".  Y.  Report  claims  that  ovil  passions 
"like  weeds  everywhere  will  grow  soon  enough  without 
special  culture."  What  argument  is  this?  What  application 
has  it  to  the  subject?  No  one  would  cultivate  and  encourage 
evil  passions.  The  advocates  of  prizes  do  not.  But  says  the 
objector,  these  passions  are  exhibited  under  the  prize  system  ! 
Yes,  we  reply,  and  so  are  weeds  exhibited  and  brought  forth 
under  the  sunshine  as  well. 

Yet  would  it  bo  wise  to  shut  out  the  sunbeams  from  the 
soil?  Then  how  would  the  wild  land  be  brought  to  and 
tamed  ?  How  would  good  plants  become  vigorous  ?  Soil 
which  left  to  itself  would  yield  only  weeds  under  the  stimu- 
lant of  the  sunshine,  can  be  cultivated  to  bring  torth  its  lux- 
uriant and  perennial  harvests  of  useful  grasses  and  plants. 
So  can  the  human  mind  be  cultivated  to  yield  virtues  instead 
of  vices  under  powerful  stimulants,  and  hence,  the  educator 
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should  attend  to  his  duty  and  not  shirk  away  from  the  toil 
or  the  responsibility.  Let  the  mind  act,  let  it  grow,  do  not 
dwarf  it  for  fear  some  evil  will  appear,  but  stand  by,  oh 
teacher,  at  thy  post,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prune.  Put  on 
the  motive  power  and  urge  to  the  highest  activity,  but  let  the 
direction  be  right,  let  the  culture  be  systematic,  let  it  apply 
to  the  mental,  moral  and  phj^sical  being  alike.  Let  nothing 
be  neglected.  Prizes  are  simply  a  power.  Nothing  more 
can  be  made  of  them  and  nothing  less.  AH  power  can  be 
mismanaged,  and  this  one  is  no  exception.  There  is  no 
greater  necessity  for  error  here  than  elsewhere.  The  edu- 
cator who  uses  them  must  understand  his  business.  So  it  is 
always,  in  every  field  of  labor. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
remarks  in  one  of  his  reports  :  "  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault 
with  anything  under  the  sun.  It  takes  but  little  talent  to  do 
it.'"  We  commend  the  idea  to  those  who  quarrel  so  much 
about  the  prize  system,  and  have  given  us  no  substitute  for 
half  of  the  cases  where  prizes  would  be  offered.  When  they 
have  invented  a  perfect  system,  and  exhibited  its  stupendous 
and  benign  results,  and  proved  its  entire  applicability  to 
every  possible  case,  then  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  throw  up 
our  hats,  and  cry  '*  live  forever  !"  The  objector  says,  '•  Let 
the  boy  be  compared  w^ith  himself;  and  let  the  reward  be 
made  for  improvement  upon  himself^  or  not  at  all." 

Now,  for  once,  wo  are  happy  to  concur.  That  would  bo 
well  enough.  Let  the  prize  be  awarded  to  the  boy  who  has 
made  the  greatest  improvement  upon  himself  If  the  objector 
had  endorsed  this  half  as  cheerfully  as  we  do,  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion.  This  is  not  difficult  to  do  in  any 
intellectual  contest ;  and  if  it  is  »ome\vhat  so  in  a  moral  one, 
we  shall  find  the  perplexity  removed  by  awarding  ])rizes  to 
all  who  attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence  ;  or  to  any  whose 
per  cent,  or  ratio  of  moral  progress  has  been  satisfactory,  as 
displayed  in  improved  habits  or  practices.  Prizes  for  this 
purpose  need  not  be  expensive,  as  they  will  be  valuable, 
chiefly,  for  testimonials  of  self-denial,  of  moral  triumph, — a 
triumph  of  the  winner  over  his  evil  habits.  A  diploma,  a 
certificate,  a  report  with  the  grade  faithfully  entered  upon  it, 
a  small  book  with  the  same  entry,  rrr  something  the  skill  of 
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the  teacher  has  prepared,  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
obstacles  raised  by  objectors  are  fanciful.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  prizes  are  a  great  power,  and  that  human  nature 
is  in  harmony  with  them  ;  that  the  Author  of  our  being  ap- 
peals to  them,  and  that  teachers  who  have  occasion  to  use 
them,  and  earnestly  seek  to  avoid  any  injustice  can  readily 
eucceed. 

The  requisite  analogy  is  "  not  wanting  to  make  the  argu- 
ment good." 

The  objector  says  the  ^'  prize  system  rewards  success,  not 
merit." 

This  is  an  error.  It  does  not  do  so.  One  might  as  well 
say  the  cars  run  in  the  sand,  they  do  not  follow  the  track  ; 
because  it  is  possible  for  them  to  run  off  the  track  and  into 
the  sand.  Merit  may  always  be  the  basis,  and  should  be ; 
yet,  if  mistakes  are  made,  it  is  no  worse  than  in  the  mature 
life  to  which  the  competitors  hasten.  A  prize  can  be  given 
to  the  one  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  ''  A  dozen 
boys  studying  written  Arithmetic  are  the  competitors."  Let 
them  be  carefully  examined  in  the  start,  in  their  acquire- 
ments, and  note  bo  taken  of  their  proficiency  in  mental 
arithmetic  also,  and  in  every  respect  which  should  bear  upon 
the  matter,  and  there  need  occur  no  injustice.  The  various 
considerations  which  are  taken  into  the  account  in  awarding 
premiums  at  our  State  Fairs  are  frequently  quite  as  compli- 
cated as  any  of  these. 

The  objector  urges  that ''  dut}'-  bribed  is  virtue  sold."  This 
is  not  true  here,  and  is  not  applicable.  We  might  just  as 
well  apply  it  to  any  transaction  in  which  we  receive  pay  or 
emolument,  and  yet  one  where  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  ;  as,  for 
example,  to  the  physician  at  the  bedside,  the  teacher  in  the 
school,  the  minister  at  the  altar,  the  juryman  in  his  seat,  the 
judge  on  the  bench.  We  are  not  obliged  to  pursue  abstrac- 
tions. God  has  everywhere  placed  before  us  motives  to  do 
light.  And  when  education  shall  have  clearly  proved  to 
every  son  and  daughter  ot  man  that  the  "  paths  of  virtue  " 
are  alone  the  ''  paths  of  peace,"  that  every  violation  of  moral, 
mental  or  physical  law  brings  its  penalty  of  pains,  or  its  loss 
of  felicity,  then  temptation  will  lose  its  fatal  power,  and  dis- 
inthralled  from  its  long  bondage,  the  human  race  will  enter 
at  once  upon  its  millcnial  career. 
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Our  Creator  does  not  confiDe  liimHclf  to  '-tbat  prattico 
which  icithout  previous  i7>timation  bestows  npon  praiseworthy 
effort  and  conduct  rewards  and  commendations;"  nor  should 
the  educator  of  youth  be  compelled  to  do  so  to  gratify  the 
whim  of  a.  few  excited  and  fanatical  men.  We  can  moro 
safely  follow  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher.  He  vouch- 
safed to  promise  in  advance  vast  rewards  and  blessings  to  the 
worthy ;  and  the  inetructionH  of  the  wise  man  arc  all  replete 
with  dimilar  teachings.  Yet  no  one  objects  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  unexpected  rewards.  They,  too,  come  to  us  in  ma- 
ture life,  and  we  would  have  youth  also  enjoy  the  delight 
ihcy  aftwrd,  and  \m  encouraged  by  the  lessons  they  teach. 
The  objector  «iys  "Life  offers  to  manhood  no  prises  under 
such  conditions,  that  one  having  gained  a  prize,  another  may 
not  gain  a  like  or  efiually  satisfactory  one."  This  is  another 
error.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  both  suffered  from 
disappointinentfi  in  losing  a  prise  wh««  nootherone  renaiB- 
.  ed,  whieb  WHH  "like  or  equally  satisfactory."  And  nearly 
every  suicide,  and  thousands  of  the  insane,  and  multitudes 
of  the  despairing  and  dissipated  have  had  a  similar  fate,  i.  e. 
the  loss  of  a  prize  whei-e  no  "  like  or  equally  satisfactory  " 
one  remained.  To  learn  to  meet  disappointment  bravely, 
und  rouse  and  renew  the  effort,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  lessons  of  youth.  Evidently,  however,  the  teacher 
will  seek  to  do  justiqj;.  Kor  is  it  harder  to  succeed  in  this 
respect  than  in  any  other.  The  pbjector  has  claimed  that 
prizes  do  not  stimulate  the  majority,  and  that  therefore,  they 
arc  bad.  We  answer,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  prizes 
fail  to  stimulate  the  majority  ;  therefore,  the  objection  falls. 
Any  evil  which  is  not  inseparable  from,  is  not  fatal  to  a  system. 
Prizes  have  been  offered  so  as  to  stimulate  the  ickote  school, 
and  hold  them  interested  to  the  end.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  stimulate  the  majority  and  keep  them  fully  aroused.  But 
we  will  look  at  the  prize  system  even  aa  deformed  in  the  era- 
cible  of  its  opponents.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  school  of  sixty 
scholars,  twenty-five  of  the  oldest,  most  gifted,  most  influen- 
tial, are  greatly  stimulated  by  the  prize  system.  They  will 
bo  very  diligent,  very  qu'et,  very  obedient.  They  will  give 
tone  to  the  school.  Their  example  will  slowly  but  certainly 
mold  it  ofer.    A  little  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole.    The 
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others  will  in  some  degree  conform.  The  power  of  example 
is  immense.  And  here  the  teacher  has  invoked  the  controll- 
ing power.  For  by  the  conditions  given  in  the  statement  of 
the  objector,  the  persons  who  were  stimulated  were  to  be  the 
most  capable. 

We  claim  that  if  the  majority  which  remain,  .the  thirty- 
five,  were  not  stimulated  in  the  least  by  the  hope  of  a  prize, 
yet  they  would  necessarily  be  influenced  for  good  by  the  ex- 
ample of  twenty-five  of  the  best  scholars  always  at  work,  al- 
ways obedient,  always  quiet,  always  on  the  side  of  the  teach- 
er and  of  order.  That  craving  and  eager  mind  which  could 
hardly  be  diverted  from  its  play,  or  its  roguery,  may  be  qui- 
etly allured  along  the  pleasant  paths  of  knowledge,  until  it 
thrills  with  delight  at  the  wonders  which  open  upon  its  vis- 
ion. Henceforward  that  mind  enter^  upon  a  new  career  of 
joy  and  progress. 

If  the  teacher,  even  by  using  prizes,  can  interest  the  idle, 
the  wayward,  the  vicious,  the  tardy,  the  truant,  or  any  oth- 
ers who  have  seemed  to  be  nearly  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
means,  and  can  thus  enlist  them  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  he  is  doing  well;  and  need  not  be  alarmed  though 
some  fierce  Pharisee  howl  upon  his  path.  It  is  always  wis- 
dom to  gain  a  power  on  the  side  of  right,  and  it  is  also  al- 
ways folly  to  lose  one  therefrom. 
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There  is  so  much  routine  work  in  the  teacher's  duties,  that 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  effect  may  be  to  prevent  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves.  "Practice 
makes  perfect,"  it  is  very  true ;  yet  a  person  may  practice 
within  a  limited  circle  of  duties ;  and,  although  he  may  be 
perfect  in  that  as  far  as  he  goes,  still  he  will  make  no  im- 
provement beyond  that  circle,  no  advances  beyond  his  daily 
routine,  and  will,  of  course,  never  meet  the  highest  demands 
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of  his  calling.  The  teacher  must  feel  the  necessity  of  exer- 
tion to  secure  improvement.  He  must  exhibit  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  in  his  work,  and  must  labor  persistently  with  this 
object  in  view,  and  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence  before 
him,  toward  which  his  highest  aims  must  be  directed.  With- 
out a  constantly  increasing  development  of  his  abilities  and 
strength,  as  a  teacher^  his  success  is  most  certainly  problem- 
atical. The  teacher  who  has  been  in  the  school -room  ten 
years,  and  can  teach  no  better  now  than  he  could  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  time,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  has  already 
been  in  the  school  ten  years  too  long ;  and  he- who  is  at  pre- 
sent satisfied  with  his  attainments  and  skill  in  teaching,  will 
be  no  better  as  a  teacher  ten  years  hence  than  he  i^  to-day. 
He  will  be  neither  a  growing  nor  a  saccessful  teacher. 

The  teacher  ought  to  improve  by  the  very  exercise  of  his 
daily  duties.  Docendo  discimus^  says  the  Latin  provers  ;  by 
teaching  we  learn..  And,  of  all  persons,  the  teacher  ought  to 
know  the  principles  upon  which  it  may  be  verified.  A  judi- 
cious use  of  the  mind  increases  its  power.  But  it  must  be 
done  heartily,  and  with  a  cheerful  temper.  At  fashionable 
boarding  schools,  where  young  ladies  are  often  required  to 
walk  a  mile  a  day,  or  so,  for  the  sake  of  walking^  it  is  well 
known  such  exercise  is  often  injurious  instead  of  beneficial, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  frequently  done  reluctantly,  and  with 
spirits  depressed  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  go  through 
with  a  mere  form,  in  which  the  mind  takes  little  or  no  inter- 
est. Not  so  when  playful  girls  trundle  their  hoops  along  the 
streets,  or  trip  across  fields  and  brooks  in  pursuit  of  butter- 
flies and  flowers.  They  bring  back  rosy  cheeks,  and  bodies 
and  minds  invigorated  and  refreshed. 

So  teachers,  who  have  fallen  into  a  humdrum,  formal  way 
of  going  through  their  duties,  must  break  away  from  that 
stereotyped  routine,  and,  with  a  cheerful,  enthusiastic  spirit, 
make  their  labor  one  of  delight,  and  they  will  soon  find  that, 
as  teachers,  they  are  daily  growing.  The  mind  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  more  light,  and  new  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Scientific  works,  teachers'  journals,  standard  works 
upon  education  and  teaching,  and  the  lives  and  correspon- 
dence of  distinguished  educators  should  be  read ;  new  text 
books  must  be  examined,  schools  visited,  and  educational 
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conventions  attended,  etc.  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that 
this  can  be  done  only  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and 
money.  That  is  very  true,  although  the  expenditure  in  mo- 
ney need  not  be  large.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  time  and  mo- 
ney well  invested,  and  sure  to  bring  in  good  returns.  No 
teacher  who  aims  at  success  or  usefulness,  can  really  afford 
to  be  without  these  auxiliaries  to  his  own  improvement.  To 
neglect  them  on  account  of  trifling  expense,  is  the  very  poor- 
est economy  that  can  be  practised. 

To  the  permanent  teacher,  there  is  but  one  alternative : 
To  improve  the  mind,  and  grow  in  power,  as  a  teacher ;  or 
become  dull  by  routine  work,  and  lose  power :  to  improve  or 
rust, — Mass.  Teacher, 


NOEMAL  AND  PEOFESSIONAL. 


BY  E.  E.  WHITE. 


There  are  very  many  teachers  who  lay  down  an  educa- 
tional paper,  in  which  they  find  no  particular  reference  to 
their  daily  school-room  duties,  unsatisfied  and  disappointed. 
No  matter  how  thorough  and  important  the  articles,  or  ho,w 
fundamental  in  a  system  of  education  the  themes  discussed, 
the  paper  "  don't  pay  '*  unless  it  contains  something  ^rac^wai. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  unnatural  or  unreasonable.  The  teacher 
is  engaged  in  a  great  work,  beset  with  difficulties.  He  craves 
assistance  and  needs  it. 

SPELLING. 

The  impression  is  quite  general  that  the  ability  to  spell 
well  is  innate  and  not  acquired.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
sentiment,  especially  among  teachers,  the  importance  of 
spelling  as  a  school  exercise  is  greatly  undervalued;  the 
exercise  becoming  a  mere  routine^  dull  and  profitless. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ability  to  spell  well  depends 
primarily  upon  close  attention  and  memory.     A  scholar  de- 
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flciont  in  either  of  these  particulare,  and  eBpecially  the  first, 
will  find  it  difficnit  to  learn  to  spell.  The  habit  of  observing 
the  exact  form  of  a  word,  and  the  precise  difference  between 
it  and  other  words,  is  essential  to  a  good  speller.  This  habit, 
if  not  acquirable,  can  certainly  be  greatly  strengthened,  and 
especially  at  an  early  age.  Otherwise,  how  can  wo  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  schools  in  which  spelling  is  neglected, 
very  few  scholars  spell  well,  but  in  schools  in  which  children 
are  thoroughly  drilled  in  this  exercise,  very  few  spell  ill? 
I  have  seen  the  same  grade  of  schools  taught  by  different 
teachers  present  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  no  amonnt  of  drill  will  cause  all  scholars 
to  spell  eqnally  well.  There  will  be  a  difference  in  results  \ 
bat  it  will  be  the  difference  between  good  &dA  excellent,  in- 
stead  of  good  and  bad. 

We  shall  present  onr  ideas  ot  a  drill  in  Spelling  nnder  a 
few  distinct  heads.  Host  of  these  suggestions,  we  have  urged 
npon  teachers  from  time  to  time  and,  as  a  result,  witness, 
almost  daily,  admirable  spelling. 

Preparation  o/iesson.— After  the  assignment  of  the  lesson, 
the  first  step  in  a  spoiling  exercise  is  its  thorough  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  duty  he  well  done.  It  will  require  careful  study  and 
Attention.  The  mere  running  of  the  eye  over  the  letters  of 
the  different  words  is  not  enough.  The  tcorda  skotUd  be  copied 
neatly  upon  slate  or  paper.  This  is  an  important  matter.  It 
should  be  done  by  all  grades  of  scholars  and  in  all  elementary 
schools.  The  slate  should  bo  the  constant  companion  of  the 
Primer  and  Speller.  But,  says  one,  my  scholars  cannot 
write;  how  can  they  copy  spelling  lessons?  With  a  very 
little  assistance,  children  will  soon  learn  to  print  neatly  and 
rapidly.  Even  in  the  primary  school,  a  good  degree  of  skill 
may  bo  acquired.  In  some  schools  children  are  taught  at 
once  to  write,  I  see  no  advantage  in  this,  cspocially  with 
small  Bcholars.  But  whether  scholars  print  or  write,  they 
need  to  be  instructed.  Their  first  essays  must  of  necessity 
be  very  imperfect.  Mere  practice  is  not  enough.  It  will,  it 
is  trac,  correct  some  of  thoir  mistakes  and  cause  slow  pro- 
gress. Scholars  must  be  assisted.  How  can  this  best  be 
dono  ?    By  use  of  black-board.    Let  the  teacher  take  one  let- 
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ter  a  day,  grouping  those  letters  which  most  resemble  each 
other  in  shape.  Form  this  letter  upon  the  board,  point- 
ing out  the  exact  order  in  which  to  form  its  different  parts. 
To  secure  neatness  and  effort,  require  the  letter  to  be  re- 
peated five  or  six  times  in  a  line,  thus : 

a  a  a  a  a 
a  a  a  a  a 
&c. 

This  will  make  a  neat  appearance  upon  the  slate,  and  will 
give  the  scholar  some  idea  of  arranging  words  in  columns. 
Two  such  exercises  a  day  upon  the  same  letter,  each  exercise 
containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines,  will  afford  valuable  as- 
sistance in  learning  to  print.  Meanwhile  the  attempt  to 
print  a  few  words,  each  day,  will  greatly  increase  the 
scholar's  desire  to  learn. 

In  printing  a  letter,  all  unnecessary  marks  should  be  omit- 
ted. Keduce  the  letter  to  its  simplest  form.  At  first  only 
use  the  small  letters. 

Instruct  young  scholars  to  divide  words  and  syllables  by 
means  of  a  short  hyphen.  Too  great  a  distance  between  the 
syllables  destroys  the  natural  appearance  of  the  word,  and, 
of  course,  subverts  one  object  of  the  exercise.  Dispense  with 
the  separation  of  words  into  syllables  as  soon  as  scholars  are 
familiar  with  the  same. 

The  above  suggestions  in  regard  to  printing  upon  the  slate 
are  equally  important  in  teaching  children  to  write.  Black- 
board instruction  is  almost  a  necessity. 

At  first  the  teacher  will  meet  with  difficulties.  When, 
however,  these  are  once  overcome,  an  important  aid  in  teach- 
ing spelling  will  be  secured.  Nor  is  this  all.  Early  instruc- 
tion in  writing  will  be  secured. 

The  writing  of  the  spelling  lesson  should  not  supercede 
study.     The  lesson  must  be  studied  as  well  as  copied. 

The  Reading  of  Lesson, — I  approve  of  scholars  "reading  " 
spelling  lessons,  but  the  words  should  be  read  from  slate. 
Without  some  such  check,  scholars  will  form  a  careless  habit 
in  printing  or  writing.  This  will  secure  accuracy.  A  mis- 
take in  copying  should  be  regarded  a  serious  failure.  The 
object  of  writing  the  word  is  to  fix  its  written  form  in  the 
mind.     When  this  is  once  done,  any  deformity  in  the  word  is 
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at  once  detocted  by  the  eye.  It  ia  a!ao  in  writing  words,  that 
we  reveal  our  want  of  skill  in  spelling.  Thus,  it  happens, 
that  good  oral  spellerB  often  make  sad  work  with  the  pen. 

In  this  reading  exercise,  the  words  should  bo  properly 
divided  into  syllablea,  and  each  syllable  correctly  pronounced. 
Bat  more  on  this  point  under  the  next  heading. 

Pronouncing  Words. — In  pronouncing  words,  do  not 
pitch  yonr  voice  upon  a  high  key  and  roar  yourself  into 
bronchitis.  Let  your  voice  be  natural.  Speak  your  words 
distinctly,  yet  sweetly.  The  spelling  tone  bo  common  among 
teachers,  and  of  course  imitated  by  scholars,  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  abated  in  all  our  schools. 
Avoid,  also,  the  mumbling  of  words.  Each  articulate  letter 
and  syllable  should  be  enunciated  clearly.  This,  and  not 
noise,  is  distinctness. 

Two  errors  in  pronouncing  words  are  common  among 
teachers.  One  consists  in  giving  a  wrong  voicel-sound  in  un- 
accented syllables.  This  is,  sometimes,  done  humanely  (f} 
"to  keep  scholars  from  missing."  The  word  summons,  for 
example,  is  pronounced,  without  accent,  sum-mons;  edible, 
ed-i-ble;  eat-a-blo,  &c. 

"The  other  error  is  the  opposite  of  the  one  named,  and  con- 
sists in  mumbling  unaccented  syllables,  omitting  consonant 
elements,  and  reducing  all  short  vowels  to  an  obscure  short 
u  or  i.  It  is  true  that  in  the  unaccented  syllablea  of  many 
words,  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  have  alike  the  sound  of  short  n.  In 
other  words,  however,  equally  if  not  more  numerous,  each 
of  these  vowels  has  its  own  short  sound,  though  obscure. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  obscure  short  sound  of  these 
vowels,  and  the  voice  ought  to  mark  the  same.  The  word 
excellent,  tor  example,  should  not  be  pronounced  ex-$vl-unt ; 
government,  guv-'ur-munt,  &c.  Every  word  should  be  pro- 
nounced in  a  spelling  exercise  precisely  as  the  same  word 
would  bo  in  distinct,  slow  reading. 

Give  scholars  but  one  trial  on  a  word.  Teach  them  the 
importance  of  thinking  before  speaking,  and  the  difference 
between  knowing  and  guessing. 

Try  to  make  scholars  miss. — The  great  object  of  a  apelling 
exorcise  is  to  fix  the  orthography  of  words  in  the  memory. 
True,  this  is  done  in  part  by  study,  but  the  recitation  should 
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Scholar. 
Teacher. 
Scholar. 
Teacher. 


deepen  the  impressions  thus  received.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
class  can  spell  all  the  words  of  a  lesson  the  next  minute  after 
closing  the  book,  is  no  evidence  the  same  can  be  done  in  one 
week,  one  day,  or  even  in  one  hour. 

The  orthography  of  a  word  is  not  properly  known  until 
the  scholar  knoios  he  is  right.  No  diflference  how  other 
scholars  spell  the  word,  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind. 
This  certainty  in  spelling  is  easily  secured  in  oral  spelling  by 
passing  words,  whether  spelled  correctly  or  incorrectly,  to 
other  scholars.  Let  the  teacher  strive  to  mislead  the  class. 
Suppose  a  class  before  us. 

Teacher.     Confer. 

C-o-n,  con — f-o-r,  fer — confer. 

Next. 

C-o-n,  con — f-u-r,  fur — confur. 

John,  how  do  you  spell  fer? 

John.     F-u-r,  fur. 

Teacher.    James,  how  do  you  spell  fir,  a  kind  of  tree? 

James.     F-i-r,  fir. 

Teacfhcr.     Well,  then,  how  do  you  spell  confer? 

James.     C-o-n,  con — f-i-r,  fir — confir. 

Teacher.     Next. 

Scholar.     C-o-n,  con — p-h-u-r,  phur — conphur. 

Teacher,  p-h-u-r  spells  fur  in  sulphur ;  but  can  none  of 
you  think  of  another  way  to  spell  the  last  syllable  of  confer? 

Henry,     p-h-o-r,  phor. 

Teacher.  We  have  fer,  fir,  fur,  phur  and  phor  for  the  last 
syllable  of  confer.     Which  is  correct? 

Without  consuming  more  space,  the  nature  of  this  drill 
must  bo  manifest.  The  above  blunders  would  not  of  course 
occur  in  a  well-drilled  class.  Still,  failures  may  often  be 
caused.  When  no  member  of  a  class  can  be  made  to  fail,  a 
teacher  can  truly  say,  "  a  good  recitation." 

Some  teacher  may  say,  1  have  no  time  for  such  drills. 
Take  time.  There  are  but  few  difficult  words  in  any  reason- 
able lesson.  These  words  should  receive  attention.  The 
custom  of  pronouncing  all  the  words  of  a  spelling  lesson  in 
order,  and  each  word  but  once,  is  a  dull  and  almost  useless 
routine,  and  should  be  avoided.  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  Do 
not  complain  of  a  want  of  time  with  such  habits.  Pronounce 
and  ropronounce  the  difficult  words.     Drill,  drill,  drill. 
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Intitt  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Each  Syllable. — It  is  just  as 
easy  to  secare  the  pronunciatioD  of  each  syllable  of  a  word 
as  half.  Habit  is  almost  everything  in  school  training.  In 
epeliing  a  word,  each  syllable  ahonld  be  proi.onnced  pre* 
cifiely  as  when  the  whole  vjord  is  spoken.  The  remarks 
already  made  apon  the  pronunciation  of  words  by  the 
teacher,  apply  hero.  The  vowel-sound  in  unaccented  sylla- 
bles should  be  correct. 

In  spelling  words  ending  in  ed,  as  hatched  (hacht}  for  ex- 
ample, the  ed  should  not  be  spelled  as  a  separate  syllable. 
This  would  give  hatch-erf,  not  hacht. 

I  find  few  classes  taught  to  spell  correctly,  words,  the  first 
syllable  of  which  is  a  single  vowel,  as  away,  afraid,  again, 
enough,  iris,  4c.  In  spelling  these  words,  neither  syllable  is 
pronounced.  Both  should  be,  and  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that'the  sound  of  a,  when  it  forms  the  first  syllable  of 
a  word,  is  not  long. 

The  last  syllable  of  such  words  as  pity,  lily,  many,  shadowy, 
&c.,  is  not  usually  pronounced.  In  speaking  these  words, 
what  sound  forms  the  lost  syllable  ?  This  sound  (short  i) 
should  be  given  in  spelling  the  word. 

iSoands  of  Letters. — Every  teacher  of  reading  or  spelling 
onght  to  be  familiar  with  the  elementary  sounds.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  possible  to  teach  these  branches  with  accuracy  with- 
out such  information.  The  ear  should  be  able  to  analyze  a 
spoken  word  into  its  elements,  aud  thus  detect  the  precise 
error  in  its  utterance.  Upon  the  importance  of  teaching 
children  these  sounds  and  drilling  much  upon  articulation,  I 
have  not  time  now  to  dwell. 

Short  Lessons  and  Constant  Mevieirs. — Give  few  new  words 
for  a  lesson  and  require  perfection.  Eoview  frequently  and 
persistently.  The  practice  of  taking  classes  through  the 
speller  every  terra  is  a  great  mistake.  Lesson  after  lesson  of 
the  book  is  assigned,  spelled,  left  and  forgotten ;  just  as 
though  to  get  ahead  was  the  great  object  to  be  attained. 
Such  a  course  is  futile.  The  difficult  words  of  the  preceding 
lesson,  or  lessons,  should  bo  pronounced  each  day.  Nor  is 
this  enough.  The  class  should  not  bo  permitted  to  advance 
more  than  ten  lessons  without  being  thoroughly  examined 
upon  the  same.    Require  as  a  condition  of  advancement,  the 
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spelling  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  words  pronounced 
in  the  examination.  Not  more  than  five  per  cent,  should  be 
missed  in  oral  spelling. 

Proceed  with  the  next  ten  lessons  in  the  same  manner. 
Review  these  lessons  and  examine  the  class  on  the  twenty 
lessons.  Then  advance  over  ten  new  lessons ;  then  review 
and  examine. 

Spelling  by  Writing, — As  soon  as  classes  can  write  with 
sufficient  fluency,  the  exercises  of  spelling  should  be  con- 
ducted by  writing.  Inasmuch  as  each  scholar  will  now  be 
obliged  to  spell  all  the  words  pronounced,  and  this,  too,  with 
the  pen  or  pencil,  it  will  afford  a  more  thorough  test  than 
oral  spelling.  Still,  oral  spelling  should  not  bo  wholly 
omitted. 

In  correcting  the  spelling  of  the  diflbrent  scholars  prevent 
dishonesty.  With  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
scholars  may  be  permitted  to  correct  each  other's  spelling. 
The  words  can  be  spelled  by  one  or  by  all  the  scholars  in 
turn.  In  this  exercise,  each  syllable  should  be  pronounced 
as  in  oral  spelling. 

An  exclusive  use  of  the  Spelling  Book  for  the  purposes  of 
spelling  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  its  non-use.  Spelling  should 
be  united  with  the  exercise  of  reading. — Ohio  Educational 
Monthly, 
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LETTER  TO  A  STUDENT. 


My  Dear  Friend — I  discover  that  you  are  a  thorough  and 
ambitious  student,  and  that  you  promise  to  make  more  than 
an  ordinary  scholar.  I  have  become  much  interested  in  you 
on  this  account,  and  can  not  resist  the  ^desire  to  say  some 
things  to  you,  which  may,  perhaps,  accelerate  your  real  pro- 
gress. 


358  Letter  to  a  Student. 

My  friend,  you  are  not  studying  Algebra,  Geometry,  Ab- 
tronomy,  Lnnguagea,  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  Ac.,  merely 
to  get  the  facts  eontained  in  the  text  books.  Tou  may  never 
have  occasion  to  make  an  equation,  or  demonstrate  a  propo- 
sition after  you  leave  school.  You  may  never  put  to  practi- 
cal use  the  principles  of  the  steam  engine,  nor  find  it  neces- 
sary to  calculate  eclipses ;  yet,  has  every  lesson  been  of  great 
service  to  yon.  You  have  derived  a  benefit  of  which  you 
are  perhaps,  unconscious.  The  benefit  to  which  I  refer,  is 
the  mental  discipline  which  you  have  received  ;  the  strength- 
ening of  the  memory  ;  the  attention,  the-reaaon,  and  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  will  over  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 
These  disciplined  powers  you  may,  in  future,  use  in  any  di- 
rection you  chose  ;  they  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  prin- 
ciples which  you  have  never  found  in  text  books,  which  are 
never  placed  there;  they  will,  perhaps,  enable  you  to  search 
out  new  truth, and  thus  toenrich  the  stores  of  human  knowl- 
edge. The  facts  you  are  learning  are  necessary,  but  the 
growth  of  intellect  is  a  hundred  fold  more  valuable.  Books 
and  schools  serve  us  when  they  prepare  us  to  think  and  act 
independent  of  them,  and  beyond  them.  Books  injure  us  if 
we  are  bound  up  in  them,  or  restricted  by  them ;  they  arc 
then  fetters  when  they  should  bo  spurs.  Schools  do  us  harm 
when  they  make  us  pedantic — when  they  give  us  the  chaff, 
which  is  more  learning,  instead  of  the  wheat,  which  we  may 
plant,  and  which  will  yield  us  a  glorious  harvest.  And,  my 
friend,  bear  in  mind,  it  is  not  the  wheat  even  which  you  are 
eventually  seeking,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  sown  wheat, 
the  great  rich  harvest. 

The  studies  which  you  are  now  prosecuting,  those  tedious 
houia  of  intense  application,  of  laboring  and  struggling,  and 
waiting,  arc  doing  you  the  greatest  good  in  making  you  mas- 
ter of  yourself,  in  preparing  you  for  a  truer  life,  in  fitting 
you  to  bo  an  earnest  and  successful  worker  in  new  fields. 

Do  not  think,  my  friend,  that  you  must,  even  in  your  school 
days,  pick  only  those  flowers  which  have  been  transplanted 
by  others,  close  by  the  path  you  tread.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
leap  over  these  borders,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  and 
ramble  through  the  unbroken  meadows  beyond.  Range  the 
hills  and  penetrate  the  forests,  and  you  may  find  rarer  flow- 
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ers  than  those  which  have  been  transplanted  to  the  borders. 
If  there  is  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  forest,  or  stuck  in  the 
mire,  it  is  no  reason  you  should  timidly  continue  to  forever 
smell  of  those  border  flowers.  Only  keep  watch  of  the  sun, 
and  mark  your  footing,  and  you  are  safe.  In  other  words, 
reason  for  yourself— speculate.  That  student  is,  indeed,  a 
tame  and  cowardly  scholar,  who  believes  that  all  truth  has 
been  discovered,  and  that  all  which  has  been  discovered  must 
be  truth,  or  that  men  of  previous  generations  had  any  better 
opportunity  of  finding  truth  than  he  has.  If  you  but  keep 
in  your  heart,  fresh  and  unblemished,  the  great  desire  to  know 
the  principles  of  God's  creation,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
speculate.  There  are,  my  dear  friend,  those  in  the  world 
who  would  tell  you  that  it  is  sacrilege  to  question  what  the 
wise  and  good  of  other  times  have  said,  no  matter  how  ab- 
surd their  notions  may  be — sacrilege  to  reason,  at  all,  upon 
some  subjects.  You  may  find  yourselt  in  this  wa}^  checked 
in  your  reasonings  in  History,  Geology  and  Moral  Science, 
especially.  These  people  should  for  the  same  reason  pro- 
nounce it  profane  to  direct  the  searching  telescope  into  fath- 
omless space,  to  seek  concealed  stars.  Can  it  be  wrong  to 
use  a  God-created  principle  to  discover  God's  facts?  My 
friend,  reason  is  your  telescope.  Use  it ;  strengthen  its  pow- 
er to  bring  the  most  deeply  hidden  principles  within  the 
clear  vision  of  your  soul.  Scan  with  it  every  portion  of  the 
firmament  of  God's  universe,  and  who  can  say  but  the  glory 
of  new  systems  and  distant  nebula  may  be  revealed  to  your 
sight  ? 

Everything  should  be  suggestive  to  j^ou.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  habit  which  you  may  acquire  so  serviceable  and  so 
enobling,  as  that  of  endeavoring  to  trace  all  thingg  to  their 
sources ;  to  discover  a  deeper  meaning  than  lies  on  the  sur- 
face ;  to  read  the  purpose  of  the  Creative  Intelligence ;  to  see 
that  all  before  us  is  the  effect  of  some  hidden  and  glorious 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  some  approaching  effect ;  and  of  also 
endeavoring  to  read  a  lesson  even  from  the  humblest  object. 
This  leads  me  to  say,  there  are  moral  lessons,  and  lessons  of 
poetry,  which  you  may  learn  from  the  most  unpoetical  text 
books.  You  have  not  been  endowed  with  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  good,  and  a  Susceptibility  to  these  influences,  for  an 
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idle  purpose.  If  you  neglect  to  foster  these,  you  neglect  what 
is  very  essential  to  your  happiness,  and  to  your  capability  of 
benefitting  your  fellow-man,  and  neglecting  what  will  be 
more  powerful  in  drawing  you  up  to  the  great  source  and 
center  of  beauty  and  goodness,  than  ail  preaching  and  rea- 
soning. I  should  not  be  afraid  (as  I  discover  some  people 
are,)  that  a  friend  would  become  too  poetical  or  too  spiritual. 
There  is  little  danger  of  becoming  too  poetical  in  an  age  and 
a  country  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  getting  rich, — in  an  age 
which  reveals  not  a  little  grossness  in  its  keen  interest  in 
prize  fights  and  fighters. 

Almost  every  study  you  pursue  will  open  to  you  gates  to  a 
world  of  beauty.  It  is  small  profit  if  you  get  merely  the 
facts  of  such  sciences  as  Botany,  Geology  and  Astronomy. 
To  classify  plants  scientifically  is  a  much  less  noble  work 
than  to  read  a  great  God  unmistakably  in  the  exquisitely 
delicate  construction,  the  unbroken  harmony,  and  the  mys- 
terious processes  going  on  silently  and  unerringly,  entirely 
surpassing  man's  power  to  do,  or  reason  to  explain.  There 
is  more  in  Geology  than  measurement  of  eras ;  it  teaches  such 
lessons  of  God  as  lips  can  not  utter ;  of  such  a  long  and  pa- 
tient provision  for  us  apparently  trifling  creatures ;  such 
plannings  and  waitings  through  long,  long  ages  ;  such  slow, 
yet  mighty  and  silent  labors — lessons  which  should  rebuke 
us  for  our  lack  of  faith,  for  our  impatience  and  ingratitude. 
Astronomy,  especially,  has,  aside  from  its  intellectuality,  a 
marvellous  moral  power ;  a  power  to  lift  us  from  the  gross 
and  the  trifling ;  to  take  out  of  us  our  pride  and  conceit ;  to 
humble  us,  and  yet  to  exalt.  The  inconceivable  distances, 
the  infinity  of  space,  the  eternity  of  duration,  the  boundless- 
ness of  creation,  the  all  surpassing  harmony  and  goodness, 
and  gentleness  and  power,  which  it  presents  to  us,  enthrals 
us  and  spiritualizes  us. 

Apparently  humbler  studies,  even  the  commonly  denomi- 
nated dry  study  of  Grammar,  can  teach  lessons  of  poetry 
and  true  wisdom.  If  you  only  learn  to  parse  and  analyze 
sentences  accurately,  to  speak  and  write  grammatically,  you 
fail  to  find  the  diamond  in  the  rock.  The  mysterious  and 
unconventional  principles  which  underlie  all  language  mold- 
ing and  regulating  it,  are  better  instructors  to  the  soul  than 
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mere  verbal  syntax ;  and  then,  my  friend,  when  we  consider 
that  language  is  the  key  which  lets  ns  into  the  wonderful 
souls  of  those  who  have  told  us  what  they  have  grandly  lived 
and  thought,  and  seen  in  visions,  it  becomes  a  fearfully  sa- 
cred instrument.  The  consciousness  that  language  is  soul — 
soul  represented — invests  it  with  a  marvellous  beauty  and 
mystery.  By  thus  gaining  access  to  other  souls  you  may 
profit  by  all  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  a  world  gone  by. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  both  in  your  school  days  and  in  fu- 
ture years,  carry  with  you  the  following  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant sentiment  of  an  eminent  American  essayist :  "Books 
are  ior  the  scholar's  idle  times.  When  he  can  read  God  di- 
rectly, the  hour  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  other  men's 
transcripts  of  their  readings ;  but  when  the  intervals  of  dark- 
ness come,  as  come  they  must,  when  the  sun  is  hid  and  the 
stars  withdraw  their  shining,  we  repair  to  the  lamps  which 
were  kindled  by  their  ray,  to  guide  our  steps  to  the  East 
again,  where  the  dawn  is." 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  You  will,  I  doubt 
not,  give  it  a  thought,  and  carry  out  these  suggestions.  I 
trust,  in  future  years,  we  shall  not  see  you  sitting  idly  by  the 
ocean,  or  picking  up  useless  stones,  but  laden  witji  peasl^^on 
by  diving,  and  shells  and  jewels  from  foreign  shores.! 

HELEN   M.    PHI] 

Boonville,  June,  1860. 
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DANIEIi  KIRKHroOD.    Editor. 


PROBLEM  No.  183,— By  A. 

Three  masons  are  employed  in  building  a  wall.     The  first 
does  8  cubic  feet  in  5  days,  the  second  9  cubic  feet  in  4  days. 
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and  the  third,  10  cubic  feet  in  6  days.  How  much  time  will 
it  take  these  three  masons,  when  they  work  together,  to  build 
756  cubic  feet  of  the  wall  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  184.— By  Isaac  H.  Turrell. 

^B€D  is  a  given  square.  From  the  angle  B,  a  line  BFE 
is  drawn,  cutting  CD  in  F,  and  meeting  AD  produced,  in  E  ; 
making  FE  equal  to  a  given  lino.  Find  BF  by.  a  geometrical 
construction . 

PROBLEM  No.  185.— By  Isaac  H.  Turrell. 

In  a  plane  triangle  having  given  the  sum  of  the  two  sides, 
the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  angle  included  by  these 
sides  to  the  base,  and  also  the  difference  of  the  segments  of 
the  base,  to  construct  the  triangle  geometrically. 

PROBLEM  No.  156. 

In  a  plane  triangle  having  given  the  angle,  the  difference 
between  the  sides  containing  that  angle,  and  also  the  differ- 
ence between  one  of  these  sides  and  the  side  opposite  the 
given  angle,  to  construct  the  triangle  geometrically. 

Solution. — By  J.  Staff. 

Draw  any  two  lines 
as  ABC,  DBE  at  the 
given  angle  and  in- 
tersecting at  B.  Let 
BE=BC  :  BD  the  dif- 
ference  between  one 

side  and  that  opposite       ""^^^  .A  ~y  — —  '  'c 

the  given  angle,  and 
FA  the  difference  between  those  sides,  BF=BD.  Then  will 
AB  &  BD  bo  the  differences  between  the  sides  opposite  the 
given  angle  and  the  including  sides  respectively. 

Draw  CG  equal  to,  and  parallel  with  AD.  Join  CE  and 
extend  to  J.  Make  GH  :  HC  :  :  GI  :  GO  :  :  BE  :  CE  and  up- 
on HI  as  a  diameter  describe  the  semicircle  IJH ;  draw  JKL 
parallel  with  EBD,  cutting  AC  and  DG  in  JB:  and  L.  Then 
will  JLG  be  the  required  triangle. 
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Because  JK  :  JC  (EB  :  EC)  :  :  GJ  :  JC  (Euc.  B,  Prop. 
F.)  therefore  GJ=JK,  but  JK+KL(=BD),  is  one  side  ex- 
ceeding in  len^h  the  side  opposite  the  angle  GJ,  by  the 
length  KL  or  BD,  as  given. 

If  LM  be  drawn  parallel  with  CG  to  the  line  AC,  CM=rGL 
and  KM=:AB,  or  JG+AB=:LG,  and  because  of  parallel 
lines,  the  angles  CBE  and  JLG  are  equal  each  to  the  given 
angle. 

PEOBLEM  No.  167. 

To  construct  a  plane  triangle  geometrically,  having  given 
its  altitude,  and  the  radii  of  its  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles. 

Solution.—By  M.  C.  Stevens. 

Make  AD  equa 
to  the  diameter  of 
the  circumscribing 
circle,  and  describe 
the  circle  ACD. 
TakcAF=  the  dif- 
ference of  the  per- 
pendicular and  the 
diameter  of  the  in- 
scribed circle.  Draw 
EF  perpendicular 
to  AD,  and  join  AF, 
and  on  it  describe  a 
semicircle.  Take  FG  = 'radius  of  inscribed  circle,  and  join 
AG.  Take  AI  =  diameter  of  inscribed  circle,  and  draw  III 
parallel  to  EG,  meeting  AG  in  H.  Take  AB=AH,  and  on 
it  describe  a  triangle  ABC  with  the  given  altitude,  theif  ABC 
is  the  triangle  required. 

The  demonstration  to  this  construction  is  more  analytical 
than  synthetical,  and  hence  I  omit  it.  The  construction, 
however,  is  rigorous. 

KoTE — Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  printers  we 
have  received  a  "  more  elegant "  solution  from  M.  C.  S.  It 
will  be  published  if  requested. 
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{  x^+2x\^—l+\/—x=x'^(2+s^—l)+x$  y  to  find  X. 

Solution. — By  Isaac  H.  Turrell. 
By  transposing  and  changing  signs 

x'^^y^^l  --x^—2x\^—i  +2x'^=\^—x—x^ 
Factoring 

x'^(y/^l—x)—2x(^^—i—x)=xi(^—l—x) 

.'.  >/ — 1 — iC=:0,  X=i'y — i. 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  (v^ — 1 — x) 

Then  x'^ — oc=iX'\-x\ 

Or,  x'^ — X'\-\^=X'^x\\'\  extract  square  root. 

x—^=±{x\-^\y 
Taking  minus  sign  a:= — x\^  or,  x;^z=x^  whence  x=l. 
If  the  positive  sign  be  considered, 

X — x\z=\^  which,  resolved  as  a  quadratic, 

Gives  x\z=^  — - —    or,  x=:  — - — 
2  2'  2 

Errata. — In  Problem  180,  erase  the  comma  between  tan. 
\vf  and  tan.  (45** — \x^  making  these  quantities  factors. 

Mr.  Staff's  solution  of  Problem  169  contains,  also,  some 
typographical  errors. 
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[for  the  School  Jonnud.] 

Friend  Publps  :  Inclosed  I  Rend  you  an  article  which  I  cat  some 
time  since  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette^  and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
transferred  to  your  columns.  You  will  perceive  that  the  Gazette  pub- 
lished the  article  verbatim  et  literatim^  as  sent;  and  we  trust  that  you  will 
not  mar  its  characteristic  appearance  by  any  corrections  of  your  own. 
The  whole  piece  is  sadly  suggestive  of  that  deplorable  ignorance  prevail- 
ing in  our  commonwealth,  and  of  the  contracted,  illiberal  policy,  which 
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would  prefer  such  a  condition  of  unfortunate,  if  not  diereputable,  ignor- 
ance to  that  of  a  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  especially  if  it  is  to  be 
procured  at  the  expense  of  sordid  pelf.  If  the  writer  of  this  disgraceful 
effusion  really  felt  that  the  duty  of  writing  was  imperatively  laid  upon 
him,  and  that  the  responsibility  could  not  possibly  be  shifted,  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  regretted  that  he  did  not  seek  some  one  of  our  State  papers 
through  which  to  reach  the  ears  of  his  fellow  citizens.  A  feeling  of 
State  pride  makes  us  unwilling  to  have  such  a  display  of  benighted 
heathenism  go  abroad.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  wish  that  all 
such  men  could  be  legally  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise,  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how,  with  so  great  a  lack  of  common  sense  and  common 
information,  they  can  wield  it  for  the  good  of  themselves  or  of  the  State 
at  large. 

It  is  "  Subscriber,"  and  such  men  as  he,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  all 
efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  our  State,  and  to  promote  her 
best  interests  generally.  And  armed  with  the  power  of  the  ballot  box, 
with  them  potent  for  evil  only,  they  are  ever  ready  to  oppose  all  meas- 
ure of  public  good  dictated  by  a  liberal  policy.  They  are  the  men  who 
overawe  legislators,  many  of  whom  sadly  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
boldly  stand  up,  and  do  all  that  their  consciences  tell  them  ought  to  be 
done.  They  lower  the  character  of  our  State,  depress  it  in  all  its  de- 
partments of  reform,  and  make  it  *'  a  byword  and  a  hissing  "  among  the 
sister  States  of  the  Confederacy.  Were  all  such  men  to  leave  the  State 
immediately,  and  take  with  them  all  their  personal  effects  of  every  kind, 
Indiana,  so  far  from  loosing  anything  by  their  removal,  would  be  in- 
comparably richer  in  all  that  constitutes  her  true  wealth  and  greatness. 

CENSOR 
FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIANA. 


The  writer  of  the  following  communication,  it  will  be  seen,  is  opposed 
to  the  Free  School  system,  for  Indiana,  ^e  are  on  the  other  side  of 
that  question.  It  is  right,  however,  that  our  friend  should  be  heard, 
and  we  therefore  print  his  argument  precisely  as  it  was  written,  remark- 
ing as  the  reader  will  notice,  that  he  has  evidently  had  but  little  experi- 
ence in  the  educational  department  of  the  government  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  would  probably  be  an  advocate,  instead  of  an  opponent,  of 
Free  Schools : 

Fkbkuabt  6th  1860 

Editors  Gazbttb  As  correspondents  to  your  valuable  paper  appear  to 
be  all  quiet  just  now  upon  the  free  school  sistem  except  a  colum  in  your 
thirty  second  no  which  i  suppose  but  am  not  positive  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  and  it  is  written  in  such  a  milk  and  honey  style  that  ffew  of 
the  very  many  that  are  deaply  interested  in  someprompd  measures  upon 
that  subject  will  se  at  a  glance  the  intent  of  the  writer  i  think  it  woukl 
VOL.  V. — 21. 
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not  be  MluDg  U>  mucli  of  your  honours  to  give  to  jwa  r«aden  ot  the 
OazeUe  a  piece  ol  my  mind  upon  tbat  subject  *tul  i  wiU  promis  tbu  it 
will  not  be  aesBeoMrie  for  tbe  Legi«Utor  of  Ohio  to  appoiotaset  ofoom- 
■niHionere  at  the  expeoce  of  the  people  to  simplify  it  m  that  the  mean- 
lug  of  the  writer  may  be  awtrtaiaed  a  &ee  school  sistem  deriving  the 
mcaiMa  of  support  by  direct  taxation  &om  the  inhahitaats  according  to 
the  Talueof  their  property  without  ezceptiona  is  a  eistem  of  high  way 
robery  which  never  had  nor  never  can  have  the  majori^  of  the  voters 
ofLhe  Blat«  of  indiana  for  its  support  what  i  say  i  am  able  to  prove  and 
even  admit  that  it  had  a  large  mtyorily  in  ite  favour  would  that  in  any 
nay  jualify  the  act  doea  might  malie  right  if  in  one  case  so  in  all  it  is 
right  for  the  midnight  aBBaeaiii  to  command  his  fellow  to  stand  and  then 
ride  hie  pockets  because  he  is  the  stronger  the  man  who  thnisib  his 
hand  into  his  neighbours  pocket  in  broad  daylight  and  takes  his  haiu 
earned  cash  there  from  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  his  own  children  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber  tlie  taking  of  private  property  and  converting  to 
public  use  witliout  remuneration  is  unlawful  uareasooable  and  wicked 
in  the  extream  and  all  office  seeking  dem  A  g(%eB  take  refuge  hehiad 
that  well  underststood  phraise  to  hide  their  defornuty  when  upon  the 
stump  but  when  we  trust  the  reigns  in  thsir  fingers  it  is  not  so  abomoi- 
ble  they  can  compel  ue  to  build  school  houses  prepare  fuel  provide 
teachers  for  their  own  children  and  that  is  not  all  but  oblige  us  to  pay 
twice  that  amount  for  the  support  of  a  set  of  lazy  profligatM  to  finger 
and  refinger  the  money  of  free  men  of  the  State  of  indiana  how  long  will 
you  go  to  Bead  grumbling  and  swearing  and  rise  up  Sigaio  without  re- 
solving^come  life  or  come  death  this  shall  no  longer  be  practiced  upon 
us  we  say  let  us  throw  it  off  this  fell  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  so  come  one  come  all  of  both  and  of  every  political  stripe,  let  us 
unight  in  this  matter  if  divided  in  every  other  let  us  break  up  one  foun- 
tain  of  corruption  at  least  the  way  is  easy  our  repreeentatives  are  to 
choM  and  let  ua  select  tlioee  that  will  do  our  work,  and  those  that  will 
do  it  with  their  might  the  time  has  come  when  real  estate  holders  in  the 
Slate  of  indianft  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  renting  the  lands  they 
formerly  exercised  ownership  over  and  if  we  sleep  much  longer,  our 
lords  will  drive  us  from  them  and  place  others  in  our  stead  now  this  is 
no  dream  but  a  reality  which  evry  tax  payer  of  this  state  f^ls  and 
knows  to  be  such  perhaps  evry  one  is  not  so  well  prepared  as  i  am  to 
marke  the  progress  of  the  tax  sistem  for  the  lost  IT  years  i  will  give 
them  my  inf<»mation  perliapee  it  may  cause  some  to  think  it  time  to 
wake  up  in  eighteenhnndred  and  foarty  three  the  tax  assessed  on  the 
same  proper^  that  i  will  now  give  the  assessed  tax  being  the  su»e  in  43 
the  lax  was  V^.t/i  cts  three  dollars  and  sixty  eight  cents  this  year  a  fiew 
cents  over  one  hundred  doUars  what  think  you  tax  payers  will  be  your 
dooms  in  seventeen  yeares  more  at  the  same  ratio,  what  is  rong,  the 
whole  tax  slstnn  is  rong  fnnn  banning  to  end  and  has  been  practised 
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apon  the  people  only  through  their  wal  for  party  warefare  nothing  els 
has  prevented  them  from  disoovering  it  before  thie  day  by  a  eet  of  un- 
priocipled  knaves  for  their  own  benefit  we  do  heare  say  without  the  least 
fear  of  successfbl  contradiction,  the  present  taxing  siston  now  in  opera- 
don  in  indiana  is  equally  unguat  as  would  be  to  licence  evry  officer  to 
go  uppon  the  highway  at  the  hour  of  naidknight  and  stop  evry  peraon 
who  travels  that,  and  take  from  him  what  he  chanced  to  have  valuable 
about  him  and  a  remedy  is  easy  and  safe. 

a  subscriber 


A  SMALL  THING. 


Small  things  are  frequently  overlooked  and  neglected  from  their  com- 
parative insignificance.  The  board,  containing  an  insignificant  worm 
hole,  being  incorporated  in  a  ship's  timbers,  made  a  weak  part,  that 
gave  way  in  the  time  ot  trial  and  danger,  and  the  noble  bark,  with  all 
her  freight  and  precious  souls,  sunk  beneath  the  remorseless  deep. 
The  "  letting  out  of  water,"  small  and  apparently  trifling  as  it  was  at 
first,  made  an  extensive  breach  in  the  dam,  and  carried  away,  in  its  re- 
sistless course,  the  mill,  and  destroyed  many  an  acre  of  cultivated 
ground  ere  its  fury  was  spent. 

Little  things  make  up  life.  Seconds  make  minutes,  minutes  hours, 
hours  days,  and  days  compose  the  sum  of  man's  existence.  The  earth 
consists  of  grains,  the  ocean  of  drops. 

The  man  would  be  regarded  as  ready  for  an  insane  asylum,  who 
would  contend  that  a  mountain  was  nothing,  because  it  was  composed 
ofaiams  invisible  to  the  senses. 

Many  a  machine  of  great  importance  has  failed,  because  of  a  little 
unforeseen  resistance  too  trifling  to  enter  the  original  calculation.  And 
many  a  noble  scheme  for  human  improvement  has  been  rendered  use- 
less owing  to  a  few  trifling  (as  they  seemed)  defects.  Though  small  in 
themselves  they  so  hindered  its  operation  as  to  render  it  uselesa 

The  framers  of  our  school  law  were  wise  and  far-seeing  men.  They 
hoped  that  instrument  would  carry  with  it  all  the  blessings  that  attend 
a  liberal  and  far-reaching  policy.  But  how  sadly  it  has  failed  is  a  his- 
tory written  in  degredation  and  crime,  and  distributed  far  too  freely  all 
over  our  fair  State.  It  can  be  read  in  blazing  characters  by  all  who 
run,  even,  through  the  streets  of  our  villages,  towns  and  oitiea  The 
ragged  and  almost  naked  urchins  there  congregated  are  being  trained  in 
the  primary  schools  of  vice.  Their  progress  is  rapid ;  speedily  they  pass 
from  grade  to  grade,  till  the  greatest  proficients  are  found  in  that  "  high 
school,"  which  the  benevolent  policy  of  our  government  has  located  at 
•leffersonville. 
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While  friction  materially  aids  eome  of  the  meclianical  powers,  it  uni- 
verbally  retards,  and  sometimes  entirely  destroys,  benevolent  and  moral 

1 1  enterprises.   One  source  of  friction  in  the  execution  of  the  present  school 

law  we  shall  give  a  passing  notice.    We  allude  to  the  time  of  distribii' 
tion  of  tlie  school  money.    This  moneyj  small  as  it  is,  loses  considerable 
of  its  efficiency  from  this  source. 
I  ll  It  is  well  known  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings 

of  our  school  system,  that  the  school  money  is  not  distributed  till  the 
fourth  week  in  May.  We  refer  to  the  general  distribution  made  to  the 
counties  from  the  Treasurer's  office,  at  Indianapolis.  A  week  or  more 
must  elapse  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees ;   then 

C|  the  Teacher  may  receive  the  pittance  offered  him  as  the  reward  of  his 

"'  Bervice& 

k,  J  He  began  his  school  in  November  or  the  first  of  December,  and,  con- 

sequently, closes  the  last  of  January  or  during  February.     He  then 
I   1  made  his  report,  and  gave  the  necessary  proof  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 

J  contract.     But  he  must  wait  till  June — three  or  four  motiihs — before  the 

Trustee  can  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract,  namely,  compensate  him  for 
his  services.  Board  bills  have  accumulated,  and,  unless  favored  above 
the  ordinary  lot  of  teachers,  his  clothing  bill  has  also  reached  some  im- 
portaucc,  and  he  must  wait  to  discharge  these  honest  obligations  for 
three  months  or  more;  or,  as  a  last  resort  to  meet  his  difficulty,  must 
have  his  limited  allowance  still  further  diminished  by  resorting  to 
I  the  brokers.     Ifhe  waits  he  can  not  face  his  creditors  with  that  confi- 

dence he  should  have  from  his  position.  He  must  skulk  away  and  hide 
himself  for  fear  of  meeting  a  dun.  And  the  trustee  can  not  feel  as  well 
:as  he  could  were  he  to  receive  the  money  at  an  earlier  date.  Thus  both 
are  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

.  If  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  working  by  the  day  receives  his 
I                    ^      money  when  his  day  has  closed;  if  the  mechanic  receives  his  wages 

^   t  when  his  work  is  done,  or  more  usually  as  it  proceeds ;  if  all  business 

ft  iifl  regulated  by  the  principle  that  whenever  a  work  is  done  the  workman 

I    I  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  wait  any  length  of 

jjl   ■  i  time,  why  should  the  teacher  wait  ^\q  or  six  months  from  the  time  he 

:  commences  his  work  and  two  or  three  afler  it  is  finished  for  his  pay  7 

'  Is  there  any  justice  in  this?    Is  it  a  good  policy  ?    Is  it  not  rather  sub- 

i  versive  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  education  ? 

How  can  this  be  remedied  ?  Change  the  time  of  paying  taxes;  let  these 
all  be  settled  at  the  usual  time  of  settling  business — the  close  of  the 
'  year ;  and  let  the  money  be  distributed  the  second,  or  at  the  farthest  the 

^    ,''  third,  week  in  January.    Then  every  interest  will  be  provided  for;  and 

:   Y  an  awkward  and  embarrassing  situation,  to  teacher  and  trustee,  avoided. 

'    I '  This  plan  is  feasible ;  it  can  be  done ;  it  ought  to  be  dona     But  for 

■    '  this  there  is    legislation  necessary.      Teachers,   you    are   interested; 

t  ? 

^^ 
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Bee  your  representatives,  and  get  them  interested  in  this  matter.    Get  up 

petitions  to  the  next  legislature,  and,  if  you  don't  succeed,  it  will  not  be 

for  the  want  of  a  good  cause. 

S.  J.  KAHLER. 
Moore's  Hill,  May  Wth,  1860. 


ITEMS. 


American  Normal  School  and  National  Teachers'  Association. — 
A  Joint  Meeting  of  these  Associations  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  August  next,  and  continuing 
through  the  week. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered,  and  papers  presented  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  viz.:  Messrs.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Mass.;  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
ofPenn.;  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Conn.;  E.  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.; 
John  Kneeland,  of  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Wells,  of  Illinois ;  E.  L.  Youmans, 
of  N.  Y. 

It  is  expected  that  papers  will  be  presented  for  discussion  on  the  most 
important  themes,  pertaining  to  the  several  departments  of  instruction, 
government,  and  discipline,  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  University. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  lecture ;  the 
subjects  to  be  presented ;  the  sections  of  country  and  departments  of  In- 
struction represented;  the  general  interest  felt  for  both  Associations 
throughout  the  States,  and  the  locality  of  the  place  of  meeting,  (within 
an  hour  of  Niagara,)  it  is  ei^pected  that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  moat 
important  Educational  Meeting  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  Local  Committee,  at  Buffalo,  are  making  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting.  The  citizens  of  B.  will  entertain  the  ladies  gra^ 
tuitously.  A  reduction  in  the  charges  will  be  made  to  those  who  put  up 
at  the  hotels. 

Persons  arriving  in  B.,  may  receive  all  necessary  information,  by  call- 
ing on  the  Local  Committee,  at  the  Library  Rooms  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association. 

On  some  routes  of  travel,  a  reduction  of  fare  has  been  secured.  Ne- 
gotiations are  in  progress  with  otliers,  which  we  hope  may  be  sucessful. 

By  order  of  Committee  on  publication  of  Programme. 

W.  F.  PHELPS,  President  of  the  A.  N.  S.  A. 
J.  W.  BULKLEY,  President  of  the  N.  S.  A. 

Brooklyn^  June  13,  1860. 

American  Institute  op  Instruction. — The  Thirty-first  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in  Boston,  at 
the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  2l8t,  22d,  and  23d  days  of  August 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on  the  21st  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 
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The  Public  Exercises  will  be  as  follows:  On  Tuesday,  the  2l8t  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be  organized  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  usual  addresses  of  welcome  will  be  made,  after  which  the 
following  subject  will  be  discussed :  Is  it  Expedient  to  make  Callisthenics 
and  Oymnasiics  a  part  of  School  TS-aining  J 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  C.  C.  Felton,  L.L.  D.,  President  of 
Howard  University. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22d,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject : 
Has  purely  Intellectual  Culture  a  tendency  to  promote  good  morals  J 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  of  New 
York  city. 

At  3i  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  Prof  James  B.  Angell,  of  Brown 
University. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  Rev.  W.  Ormiston,  of  Hamilton, 
Canada  West. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject  : 
The  Proper  Mode  of  Examining  Schools^  and  of  Reporting  thereon. 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  M.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

At  3}  o'clock  P.  M.,  a  Lecture,  by  Kev.  A.  H.  Quint,  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Ma«s. 

At  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  Addresses  by  gentlemen  representing  the  several 
States  of  the  Union. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston.  Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly  oblige 
the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  save  themselves  some  inconveni- 
ence, by  sending  their  names,  as  early  as*  possible,  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Put- 
nam, Quincy  School,  Boston.  The  committee  will  be  found  at  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  August  21st,  at  9  o'clock  A.  H. 

Arrangements  for  free  return  tickets,  to  be  fhrnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  have  been  made  with  the  following  railroads,  viz.:  Old 
Colony  and  Fall  River,  Boston  and  Providence,  Boston  and  Worcester, 
Western,  Eastern,  Main,  Boston  and  Lowell,  Fitchburg,  and  Vermont 
and  Massachusetta  Additions  to  this  list  of  roads  will  doubtless  be 
made,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

The  preparations  for  the  intellectual  and  social  entertainment  of  the 
Institute,  at  its  next  meeting,  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  render  the  oc- 
casion one  of  great  pleasure  and  profit 

D.  B.  MAGAR,  President 

B.  W.  Putnam,  Recording  Secretary, 
Bostxm,  July,  1860. 

The  Wayne  County  Normal  Institute,  for  Wayne  Ca,  Ind.,and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  will  be  opened  in  No.  9  of  the  Public  School  Building,  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Monday^  August  13th,  1860,  and  will  continue  two 
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weeks.  Prof  Vaugn  of  Ohio,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  L.  A.  Estis,  L.  A.  Ghray, 
Mathew  Charles,  John  Cooper,  Hiram  Hadley,  and  perhaps  others  will 
be  present  as  Instructors.  Hiram  Hadley  will  give  a  thorough  course 
of  lessons  in  Spencerian  Penmanship.  Expenses:  Boarding  can  be  had 
in  private  families  for  $2.50  per  week.  Tuition  for  the  two  weeks,  $2.00. 

A.  C.  SHORTRIDGE,  Superintendent 
The  Henry  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  atSpiceland. 
Henry  county,  Ind.,  commeucing  July  30th,  1860,  and  continuing  one 
week.  Prof  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  employed  as  Super- 
intendent Boarding  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week.  For  those  who  go 
by  railroad,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  stop  at  Coffin's  Station. 

We  have  really  glorious  news  to  report  for  Marion  Co.,  but  we  must 
defer  the  account  until  the  next  No.  of  JowmaL 

Those  enterprising  publishers,  Barnes  &  Burr,  of  New  York,  are 
about  publishing  a  new  and  splendid  work  on  Philosophy.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  will  support  the  high  character  of  th^  works  hitherto 
published  by  this  house.  Barnes  &  Burr  never  publish  any  but  the 
choicest  of  school  books,  and  they  are  brought  out  in  a  style  which  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed. 


BOOK  NOTICEa 


Harpers  School  and  Family  Series;  by  Marctus  Willson,  author  of  various 
works  on  History.     See  advertisement 

If  anything  justifies  an  increase  of  reading  books  for  schools,  the 
plan  of  these  Readers  affords  that  plea  very  fully ;  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  on  a  plan  entirely  dififerent.  from  any  Readers  in  use  in  In- 
diana. We  like  the  plan  very  much,  and  cannot  doubt  but  these  Read- 
ers are  well  calculated  to  awaken  and  sustain  a  love  for  substantial  and 
useful  reading,  and  a  keen  desire  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  volume  of  nature  which  they  so  successfully  open  to 
view.  The]  marked  success  of  the  author  as  a  historian,  will  preposess 
thousands  in  favor  of  this  series,  and  we  think  the  more  the  books  are 
examined  the  better  they  will  be  liked,  even  for  the  fireside  at  home. 


PERSONAL. 


Rev.  8.  R.  Adams,  of  Moore's  Hill,  will  edit  the  August  No.  of  the 
JcumaL 

We  had  depended  on  one  of  the  other  Associate  Editors  to  bring  out 
the  July  No.,  and  as  he  disappointed  us,  and  as  we  were  away  in  the 
North  West  seeking,  if  it  were  possible,  a  restoration  to  health  and 
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.  worsted  vigor,  the  No.  has  been  delayed.  We  know  it  is  wrong,  and 
beg  pardon.  We  hope  none  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  ever  be 
60  unpleasantly  situated. 

We  have  received  numerous  catalogues  of  the  Academies  and  Col- 
leges, which  will  be  noticed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  August  No.  We 
wish  each  institution  had  favored  us  with  a  plate  of  the  building  so  we 
could  give  a  wood  cut  or  engraving  of  each  Academy  and  College  in  the 
State.  Please  do  so,  and  give  us  also,  if  you  like,  a  short  history  of  the 
school. 

Merrill  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  have  lately  removed  their  book 
store  into  a  magnificent  room  of  the  Glenn's  Block.  They  keep  a  large 
stock  of  school  books,  law  books,  and  miscellaneous  publications  of  the 
choicest  varieties.  See  advertisement.  Mr.  Merrill  is  the  brother  of 
our  European  correspondent,  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  men  to 
trade  with. 

We  call  attention  to  several  new  pages  of  advertisements  of  general 
interest  to  teachers. 

The  Railroads  at  the  capital  here  give  no  encouragement  to  us  about 
half-fare  to  the  National  Association,  unless  we  can  promise  a  larger 
number  of  passengers  than  we  have  any  prospect  of. 

We  learn  that  Prof  L.  M.  Andrews,  of  Illinois,  who  ventured  into 
our  State  not  long  since  on  a  visit,  has  found  here  "a  better  half,"  and 
wishes  to  locate  permanently  as  a  teacher.  Mrs.  Andrews  is  a  gradu- 
ate, and  proposes  to  assist  in  the  school.  Any  information  will  be  ac- 
cepted.   Address,  SchoolJoumal^  Indianapolis. 

R.  M.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Ladoga,  also  desires  a  good  situation. 

Prof  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  of  New  Haven,  died  on  Saturday,  March 
I7th,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  revised  the  later  editions  of 
Webster's  Dictionary. 

Peter  Parley,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  died  in  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  May. 
He  was  nephew  of  Prof  C.  A.  Goodrich.  He  was  widely  known  as 
Peter  Parley,  and  under  that  name  he  long  ago  won  the  affections  of 
multitudes  of  youth.  He  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  volumes.  The  Peter  Parley  series  extended  to 
more  than  forty  volumes,  embracing  histories,  biographies,  geographies, 
travels,  stories,  and  illustrations  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Of  the  famous 
Geography  it  is  said  that  three  million  copies  have  been  sold.  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  editing  various  periodicals. 
Under  Filmore's  administration  he  was  "  consul  at  Paris."  He  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce  died  at  Weet  Newton,  Mass.,  April  5tb.  He  was 
first  Principal  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  America,  and  the  first  Fe- 
male Normal  School  in  the  world. 
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Indiana  ^t\sa\  |oarnaL 

INDIANAPOLIS,  AT3GUST.  13t;0.     . 


B.  B.  ADAMS,  Editor  for  tMi  Hmib. 


MOOEES  HILL  COLLEGE. 


Tlie  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  representation  of  the 
{.'ollc'ri.'  liuilding  at  Moore's  Hill.  The  Institution  is  a  mon- 
ument 'It'  the  energy  and  cntci-priso  of  the  citizens  of  the  vil- 
l:iL'.  :iii!  the  aun-onnding  neighborhood.  It  had  its  origin 
fiiini  m  i'ssity.  The  puljlic  school  furnished  but  a  limited 
mi:ni-  ij'  mental  discipline;  private  schools  could  not  be  re- 
livr!  i:|i<>ii  for  regularity  or  efficiency;  hcnco  the  conception 
of  u    [urruanent  provision  for  the  cdncation   of  the  rising 

Till'  (irst  design  was  to  provide  for  home  demands,  by  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  and  the  employment  of  such 
tuaclii.'i-^  aa  might  be  necessar}'  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  im- 
raodi:itc  community;  but,  as  they  commenced  the  under- 
tnking  in  earnest,  in  view  of  the  healthy  location  and  the  re- 
moval IVoia  the  great  fountains  of  temptation,  their  concep- 
tions and  plans  enlarged  and  grew,  until,  in  the  place  of  a 
bouse  costing  throe  thousand  dollai-s,  there  loomed  up  the 
building  now  seen,  costing  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand; 
and  instead  of  a  provision  for  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  an  invitation  Umitvd,  the  provision  was  general,  and  the 
iitrlfatuDi  universal  to  all  the  youth  of  the  land  who  might 
desire  to  drink  IVom  the  fbuntain  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
This  enlargement  of  plan,  as  well  as  the  original  conception, 
was  brought  to  completion  by  the  indomitahle  energy  and  per- 
m-fT(ince  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Bowers,  the  liberality  of  J.  C.  Moore  k 
Co.,  and  the  zeal  of  Rev.  T.  G.  Beharroll. 
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After  the  building  was  completed  it  was  presented,  I  think, 
by  Dr.  Holliday,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
to  the  South-East  Indiana  Conference.  It  was  accepted  by 
that  Conference,  thus  becoming,  in  an  important  sense,  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  subject  to  its  direction  and  over- 
fiight.  The  largest  liberality,  however,  has  ever  been  exer- 
cised, both  in  the  election  of  Trustees  and  the  employment 
of  teachers. 

The  Institution  was  chartered  in  1854,  and  was  opened  for 
the  admission  of  Students  in  September,  1856.  The  annual 
attendance  has  varied  from  200  to  216.  At  its  fourth  anni- 
versary  it  graduated  four  ladies  and  three  gentlemen. 


THR  TEACHER'S  REWARD. 


Every  occupation  has  its  object,  every  enterprise  its  design. 
The  accomplishment  of  that  object,  the  realization  of  that 
design,  brings  to  the  actor,  or  designer,  a  sufficient  reward. 
The  object  may  be  simple  or  complex.  The  actor  may  look 
at  a  single  point  in  the  great  landscape  of  human  action  and 
human  results,  or,  like  the  master  painter,  he  may  so  minutely 
investigate  every  point  and  every  line,  and  so  accurately 
represent,  as  to  cause  to  leap  forth  from  the  canvass  a  grand 
representation  of  the  great  original.  He  may  be  absorbed 
with  a  single  feature,  or  he  may,  like  the  renowned  sculptor, 
select  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  many^  and  blend  and 
harmonise  them  all  in  one,  thus  pi^eeenting  tlie  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfection. 

This  largeness  of  view  and  comprehension  of  vision  is  pe- 
culiarly fitting  him  who  assumes  the  responsible  relation  of 
mental  and  moral  instructor.  It  is  essential  for  bis  encour- 
agement in  the  midst  of  his  toil  of  body  and  of  brain.  It  is 
necessary  in  order  that  he  be  prepared  to  utter,  in  spirit^  and 
as  the  true  sentiment  of  his  own  heart,  the  language  of  the 
painter,  "I  teach  for  immortality."  Let  him  then  take  his 
prismatic  mind,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  light  that  falls  upon  the 
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future  of  his  professional  life,  that  he  may  analyze  the  colors 
and  mark  their  spectral  bounds  ;  then  let  him  take  the  prism 
of  the  hearty  and  again  blend  them  all  in  one  pure,  stainless 
ray,  that  may  lend  its  light  through  time,  and  shine  on,  un- 
dimmcd,  to  guide  the  spirit  to  its  ultimate  reward,  its  immor- 
tal home.  If  the  teacher  look  intently  at  a  single  ray  the 
eye  will  grow  weary  from  want  of  variety,  and  the  heart 
falter  and  faint  amid  its  labors  and  toils.  Gold  cannot  fur- 
nish the  needful  stimulant;  silVer  cannot  lure  on  the  soul  to 
noble,  7min7y  action,  though  it  were  counted  by  thousands,  for  it 
is  earthly  and  perishable.  In  order  fully  to  reward  and  satisfy, 
the  return  must  bear  some  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  work 
performed.  As  well  may  wo  expect  the  spirit  that  is  about  to 
cross  the  shores  of  mortality  to  be  satisfied  with  the  glitter  of 
earth  as  the  genuine  teacher's  heart  to  rest  content,  or  feel  fully 
rewarded  by  the  reception  of  the  nominal  price  of  services  ren- 
dered. But  here  the  teacher  need  not  look,  for  the  average  sal- 
ary is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  actual  physical  labor 
performed.  Thegirl  that  stands  behind  the  loom,  and  watches 
the  rolling  out  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  muslin  with  which  we 
are  clad,  receives  a  greater  material  compensation  than  the 
lady  that  stands  behind  the  desk  to  watch  the  incoming  of  the 
rugged  urchin  and  outgoing  of  the  polished  youth.  Theyoung 
man  that  beats  the  pegs  into  the  boots  and  shoes  that  are  to 
clothe  the  feet  of  his  fellows  receives  more  in  dollars  than  ho 
who  drives,  by  milder  means,  the  principles  of  science  and  vir- 
tue into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  adorn  their 
nation's  page  by  noble  deeds,  enrich  their  mother  tongue  with 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.  and  shine  as 
lights  in  a  benighted  world. 

Were  gold  the  teacher's  god  he  soon  would  cease  to  wor- 
ship at  its  shrine,  for  too  insignificant  would  it  appear  to  de- 
serve the  mind's  veneration.  If  not  here,  where  shall  the 
teacher  turn  for  his  reward  ?  His  is  a  compensation  received 
long  afler  the  work  has  been  performed.  True,  he  has  a  fore- 
taste in  passing  through  the  trials  of  pedagogue  life,  just 
enough  to  keep  up  his  spirits  with  the  aid  of  the  prospective. 
Ho  witnesses  his  own  mental  development,  and  finds  himself 
rising  v6  the  dignity  of  noble  manhood.  Ignorance  is  yield- 
ing to  the  light  of  truth  and  to  the  force  of  investigation. 
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The  heart  is  being  schooled,  and  the  passions  are  being 
brought  into  subjection  to  reason,  under  the  control  of  judg- 
ment. Thus,  by  teaching  others,  he  teaches  himself  the 
great  practical  lessons  of  life.  He  grows  wiser  and  becomes 
better^  gradually  approximating  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture. This  consciousness  of  progress  is  among  the  higher 
rewards  that  fall  to  that  hearty  that  is  longing  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  destiny. 

But  there  are,  to  the  teacher,  external  as  well  as  internal 
sources  of  satisfaction.  He  goes  forth  to  his  labors  like  the 
industrious  farmer  in  Spring  time  ;  he  breaks  up  the  ground, 
and  sows  the  seed ;  then  for  a  season  he  waits,  when  lo  !  up 
springs  the  seed  he  has  sown,  delighting  the  eye  and  cheer- 
ing the  heart.  So  with  him  who  sows  the  seed  of  knowledge 
and  truth  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  human  breast.  In  the 
early  spring  of  mortal  existence  he  applied  the  agencies 
which  are  to  break  up  and  mellow  the  soil,  preparatory  to 
the  implanting  of  the  principles  which  are  to  act  as  leaven  in 
molding  the  heart  and  directing  the  intellect  upward  toward 
the  noble  and  the  true.  Is  there  no. satisfaction,  no  reward 
to  the  teacher,  as  he  beholds  the  outshining  of  the  matiy  the 
uprising  of  the  divine?  Does  his  heart  remain  unmoved  as 
he  witnesses  the  breaking  away  of  the  incrustations  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  outleaping  of  the  pearl  which  hitherto  lay 
imbedded  within?  As  he  traces  along  the  years  of  the  life 
of  his  pupil  does  not  his  heart  throb  with  emotion  as  he  sees 
here  a  bud  and  there  a  flower  adorning  the  stalk  of  human 
nature  ?  Does  he  continue  unmoved  as  he  beholds  the  for- 
mer little  boy  of  his  flock,  now  standing  up  in  the  dignity  of 
his  manhood  in  the  halls  of  his  nation's  coital,  and  with  the 
voice  of  eloquence  pleading  the  cause  of  right  and  humanity 
against  wrong  and  oppression  ?  Does  his  heart  not  burn 
within  him  as  he  beholds  the  child  of  poverty,  now  a  pol- 
ished shaft  in  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty,  sent  forth  by  the 
power  and  influence  of  grace  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tive and  the  breaking  of  the  chains  of  nations  bound  by  su- 
perstition and  shrouded  in  thickest  darkness?  Who  will  say 
that  this  is  not  among  the  cheering  rew^ards  of  our  professional 
life  ?  True,  the  zealous  teacher  may  go  down  to  his  grave 
long  ere  the  day  of  maturity ;    nevertheless  he  lives  long 
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enough  to  see  the  germination  and  upward  direction.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  good  teacher  must  be  a  good  christian. 
If  his  life  has  been  fashioned  after  the  model  presented  by  the 
Great  Teaclier^  then,  when  he  is  passing  down  the  declivity 
of  life,  and  is  conscious  that  the  bearing  of  his  lessons  has 
been  toward  the  higher  life,  ho  will  enjoy  a  satisfaction  richer 
far  than  all  earth's  perishable  treasures.  He  has  used  the 
true  Archimedian  lever,  and  upward  has  he  raised  the  world 
by  the  application  of  his  power  to  a  higher  and  purer  stand- 
point. 

At  length  his  work  is  done,  his  last  lesson  has  been  given, 
and  he  is  about  to  receive  his  highest  reward  from  the  hands 
and  lips  of  him  who  saith  *•  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me;  en- 
ter thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


CLIPPINGS. 


"•  Childhood  sometimes  pays  a  second  visit  to  earth,  Youth, 
never.  The  heart,  however,  when  it  isr/^Af  is  aJways  young, 
and  knows  neither  decay  nor  coolness." 

'*  When  the  little  task  of  his  morning  sojourn  on  earth  is 
over,  God  will  draw  up  the  christian,  as  the  sun  draws  up  the 
dew  drop,  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  infinite  love  " 

"  Let  this  be  thy  lesson  through  life.  The  world  will  be 
the  echo  of  thine  own  spirit.  Treat  thy  fellows  with 
unkindness,  and  they  will  answer  with  unkindness ;  with 
love,  and  thou  shalt  have  love.  Send  forth  sunshine  from 
thy  spirit,  and  thou  shalt  never  have  a  clouded  day  ;  carry 
about  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  even  in  the  flowers  shall  lurk 
curses.  Thou  shalt  receive  even  what  thou  givest,  and  that 
alone." 

'*Let  us  remember  that  the  true  glory  of  man  is  to  fulfill 
man's  duty,  and  well  and  wisely  cultivate  the  faculties  which 
God  has  given.     Or  looking  back  over  the  journey  of  life,  to 
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feel  that  we  have  lost  no  time,  that  we  have  not  lingered  by 
the  way,  cither  to  pick  up  its  weeds  or  to  slumber,  that  all 
our  steps  have  been  upward,  and  that  when  we  have  climbed 
at  last  that  ridge  of  ascent  from  which  man  sees  both  worlds 
at  once,  we  have  the  consciousness  that  we  have  not  neg- 
lected that  nobler  portion  of  our  nature,  which  is  destined  to 
flourish  in  immortal  voutli,  unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
the  wreck  of  mutter  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  says:  '^  If  ever  I  have  been  able  to  iU> 
anything,  it  has  been  atfected  by  patient  thinking  only." 

"Scholars  are  men  of  peace  ;  they  bear  no  arms,  but  their 
tongues  are  sharper  than  Arctius's  razor:  their  pens  carry 
further  and  give  a  louder  report  than  thunder.  I  had  rather 
stand  in  the  shock  of  a  basilisk,  than  in  the  furv  of  a  merci- 
less  pen." 

A  wise  educator  has  given  the  following  wholesome  advice: 
*  Be  very  vigilent  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his  under- 
standing, lest  the  frosts  of  May  nip  his  blossoms.  While  he 
is  a  tender  twig,  straighten  him  ;  such  as  thou  makest  him.  ^ 
such  commonly  shalt  thou  find  him.  Let  his  first  lesson  be 
obedience,  and  his  second  shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him 
education  in  good  letters  to  the  utmost  of  thy  ability  and  his 
capacity.  Season  his  youth  with  the  love  of  his  Creator,  ami 
make  the  fear  of  his  God  the  beginning  of  his  knowledge, 
if  he  has.  an  active  spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it ;  but 
reckon  idleness  among  his  chiefest  faults.  As  his  judgment 
ripens,  observe  his  inclinations  and  tender  him  a  calling  that 
shall  not  cross  it.  Show  him  both  the  scythe  and  the  plow, 
and  prepare  him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the  skirmish,  as 
possess  him  with  the  honor  of  the  ])rizo." 


Capt.  J.  B.  Stevens  reports  the  finding  of  a  petrified  tree 
in  Western  Utah,  666  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  the  same  species  as  the  trees  of  Mariposa.  The  coun- 
tr}'  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  around  is  now  wholly  desti- 
tute of  any  sort  of  living  growth  whatever,  except  the  iiagu 
brush  and  grease  wood. 
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EXTEACT    FEOM    MES.    BANISTEE'S    HINTS    ON 

EDUCATION. 


When  I  had  charge  of  a  district  school  composed  of  children 
of  different  sexes  and  ages,  it  was  my  aim  to  do  as  well  as  I 
could,  for  all,  for  each  committed  to  my  instruction  and  guid- 
ance. The  words  of  our  Savior  affected  me  deeply,  "  He  that 
is  faithfbl  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  ;  and 
he  that  is  unjust  In  the  least,  is  unjust  in  much."  I  generally 
I'emained  in  the  school  house,  a  few  minutes  after  dismissing 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  to  ask  myself,  whether 
for  that  day  1  had  done  as  well  as  I  could,  and  wherein  I  could 
do  better  in  future.  Also,  what  advancement  in  applieatipi;!, 
to  study,  or  improvement  in  conduct,  I  should  seek  for  the 
school;  and  what  pupils  needed  personal  attent^W.  The 
next  day  I  acted  on  the  conclusions  to  whict^  1^  had  the  d«y 
before  come.  Years  after,  when  I  had  a^ist^nt  teachers, 
they  were  led  to  cultivate  a  like  spirit.  Pupils  were  led 
clearly  to  understand,  that  V(e  expected  of  them  a  conscien- 
tious effort  on  their  part  tOi  <^Q  wejl  i^  every  thing,  and  as 
they  should  learn  the  right  MT-ay  mor«  and  more  perfectly,  to 
do  better  and  better^  aud  to  form  the  habit  of  rising  higher 
and  higher  in  excellence.  They  were  also  informed  that  if 
any  one  among  them  should  not  apply  herself  to  her  studio, 
and  consider  what  is  right  in  conduct,  and  conform  to  it,  it 
would  be  better  that  she  should  not  continue  connected  with 
the  school.  On  the  commencing  of  a  term  it  was  made  a 
special  object  to  lead  all  teachers  and  assistant  pupils  to  con- 
sider their  calling,  not  as  a  drudgery,  but  as  a  high  vocation. 
They  were  to  train  pupils  so  fer  as  they  should  come  under 
their  influence,  not  simply  as  to  their  studies,  but  also  as  to 
their  manners  and  characters,  for  usefulness  and  happiness 
during  their  whole  es^istence  ; — to  lead  them  to  see  tnlugis  as 
they  are,  and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names— and  to 
govern  themselves  by  principles  and  motives  that  would 
bear  the  light  of  heaven. 
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SELF  CULTURE. 


"  Every  person  has  two  educations,  one  which  he  receives 
from  others,  and  one  more  important,  which  he  gives  to  him- 
self."— Gibbon. 

"  These  two  things,  contradictory  as  they  may  seem,  must 
go  together — manly  dependence  and  manly  independence, 
manly  reliance,  and  manly  self-reliance." — Wordsworth. 

Self-culture  includes  the  education  or  training  of  all  parte 
of  a  man^s  nature ;  the  physical  and  moral  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual. Each  must  he  developed,  and  yet  each  must  yield 
sotnething  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  others.  Cultivate  the 
physical  powers  exclusively,  and  you  have  an  athletic  or  sav- 
age ;  the  moral  only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiastic  or  a  ma- 
niac; the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have  a  diseased  oddity, 
it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  by  wisely  training  all  three 
together  that  the  complete  man  can  be  formed. 

The  ancients  laid  great  stress  on  physical  training,  and  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  end  which  they  pro- 
fessed  to  aim  at  in  their  highest  schools  of  culture.     The 
Greek  teachers  were  peripatetic,  holding  that  young  men 
should  only  learn  what  they  could  learn  standing.     The  old 
English  entertained  a  similar  idea,  embodied  in  the  max;m, 
"  The  field  in  summer,  and  the   study  in  winter."     Milton 
described  himself  as  up  and  stirring  early   in  the  morning — 
"  in  winter,  often  ere  the  sound  of  anj'-  bell  wakes  man  to  la- 
bor or  devotion  ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first 
Toases,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  to  cause 
»them  to  be  read  till  the  attention  be  ready,  or  memory  have 
dte  full  fraught;  then  with  clear  and  generous  labor,  preserv- 
nng  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render  lightsome, 
-clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of 
'religion,  and  our  country^s  liberty."     In  his  "  Tractate  on 
Edttdation,"  ho  recommends  the  physical  exorcise  of  fencing 
'to  young  men,  as  calculated  to   "  keep  them  healthy,  nimble, 
-strong,  and   well  in  breath,  and  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
imake  them  gi*ow  large  and  tall,  and  inspire  them  with  a  gal- 
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lant  and  fearless  courage,"  and  he  further  urges  that  they 
should  "  be  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and  grips  of  wrestling, 
wherein  Englishmen  were  wont  to  excel." 

In  our  daj's  such  exercises  have   somewhat  fallen  into  dis-* 
repute,  and  education  has  become  more  exclusively  mental ; 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  bodily  health. 

The  brain  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  members,  and 
the  physical  is  usually  found  in  an  inverse,  ratio  to  the  intel- 
lectual appetite.  Hence  in  this  age  of  progress^  we  find  so 
many  stomachs  weak  as  blotting-paper — hearts  indicating 
'*  fatty  degenerating," — unused,  pithless  hands,  calfless  legs 
and  limp  bodies,  without  any  elastic  spring  in  them.  But  it 
is  not  merely  health  that  suffers  by  neglect  and  disuse  of  the 
bodily  organs.  The  mind  itself  grows  sickly  and  distempered, 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  itself  is  impeded  and  manhood  be- 
comes withered,  twisted  and  stunted.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this 
neglect  of  physical  exercise  that  we  find  among  the  students 
80  frequent  a  tending  toward  discontent,  unhappiness,  inac- 
tion and  reverie, — displaying  itself  in  a  premature  contempt 
for  real  life,  and  disgust  at  the  beaten  tracks  of  men — a  ten- 
dency which  in  England  has  been  called  Byronism,  and  in 
Germany,  Wertherism.  Dr.  Channing  noted  the  same  growth 
in  America,  which  led  him  to  make  the  remark,  that  "  too 
many  of  our  young  men  grow  up  in  a  school  of  despair." 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  abundant  physical  exercise, — ac- 
tion, work  and  bodily  occupation  of  any  sort. 

Daniel  Malthus  urged  his  son  when  at  college  to  be  most" 
diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  but  he  also  enjoined 
him  to  pursue  manly  sports  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  up 
the  full  working  power  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  intellect.  "  Every  kind  of  knowledge,"  said 
he,  '*  every  acquaintance  with  nature  and  art  will  amuse  and 
strengthen  your  mind,  and  I  am  perfectly  pleased  that  cricket 
should  do  the  same  by  your  arms  and  legs ;  I  love  to  see  you 
excel  in  exercises  of  the  body,  and  I  think  myself  that  the 
better  half  and  much  the  most  agreeable  part,  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  mind,  is  best  enjoyed  when  one  is  on  one's  legs." 
But  a  still  more  important  use  of  active  employment  is  that 
enforced  by  the  great  divine,  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  Avoid  idle- 
ness," he  says,  '*  and  fill  up  all   the  spaces  of  thy  time  with 
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severe  and  useful  employment;  for  lust  easily  creeps  in  at 
those  emptinesses  where  the  soul  is  unemployed,  and  the 
body  is  at  ease;  for  no  eas}',  healthful,  idle  person  was 
ever  chaste  if  ho  could  be  tempted;  but  of  all  employments, 
bodily  labor  is  the  most  useful,  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  for 
driving  awav  the  devil." 

Practical  success  in  life  depends  much  more  on  physical 
health  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hudson,  of  Hodson's 
Horse,  writing  home  to  a  friend  in  England,  said,  "  I  believe, 
if  I  get  on  well  in  India,  it  will  be  owing,  physically  speak- 
ing, to  asound  digestion."  The  capacity  for  continuous  work- 
ing in  any  calling  must  necessarily  mainly  depend  upon  this  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  attending  to  health,  even  as  a 
means  of  intellectual  labor  itself  It  is  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  boating  and  cricketing  sports,  still  cultivated  at  our  best 
public  schools  and  universities,  that  they  produce  so  many 
specimens  of  healthy,  manly,  vigorous  men  of  the  true  Hod- 
son  stamp.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  when 
once  looking  on  at  the  boys  engaged  in  their  sports  in  the 
playground  at  Eton,  where  he  had  spent  his  own  juvenile 
days,  made  the  pregnant  remark,  **Itwas  there  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  was  won." 

The  cultivation  of  muscularity  may  doubtless  be  over-esti- 
mated; 3'et  it  is  unquestionably  important  that  every  young 
man  should  be  early  trained  to  the  free  use  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  "  common  things"  in 
modern  education,  apt  to  be  neglected.  There  are  many 
youths  who  leave  schools  and  colleges  full  of  the  learning  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  who  as  regards  the  use  of 
their  own  hands,  are  almost  helpless.  In  gerunds  and  parti- 
ciples the  *'  double  first-class  "  man  may  be  profound,  but  in 
the  use  of  his  eyes, — in  the  faculty  of  common  observation, — 
he  may  be  inferior  to  a  plowman.  Though  he  may  have 
taken  the  highest  honors,  he  will  sometimes,  in  common  mat- 
ters, be  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  smith,  the  carpenter, 
or  the  navvy.  "  At  sea  he  is  a  landlubber,  in  the  country  a 
cockney,  in  town  a  greenhorn,  in  science  an  ignoramus,  in 
business  a  simpleton, — everywhere  out  of  his  element,  every- 
where at  sea,  in  the  clouds,  adrifl,  or  by  whatever  words 
utter  ignorance  and  incapacity  are  to  be  described." 
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Perhaps  as  educators  grow  wiser,  they  may  become  more 
practical,  and  recognize  it  as  among  the  chief  objects  of  educa- 
tion, to  fit  men  for  actual  life,  and  enable  them  to  understand 
and  take  part  in  the  daily  business  of  common  men.  Kor 
would  the  education  of  youths  in  common  things  hQ  found 
incompatible  with  the  very  highest  intellectual  culture,  but 
the  reverse.  Even  some  training  in  the  use  of  tools  in  a 
workshop,  for  instance,  would  bo  found  a  good  adjunct  to  edu- 
cation,— for  it  would  teach  young  men  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  arms,  familiarize  them  with  healthy  work,  exercise  their 
faculties  upon  things  tangible  and  actual,  give  them  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  mechanics,  import  to  them  the 
ability  of  being  useful,  and  implant  in  them  the  habit  of  per- 
severing physical  effort.  This  is  the  advantage  which  the 
working  classes,  strictly  so  called,  possess  over  the  leisure 
classes — that  they  in  early  life  are  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying themselves  laboriously  to  some  mechanical  pursuit  or 
other, — thus  acquiring  manual  dexterity  and  the  use  of  their 
physical  powers.  The  chief  disadvantage  attached  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  laborious  classes  is,  not  that  they  are  employed  in 
physical  work,  but  that  they  are  too  exclusively  so  employed, 
often  to  the  neglect  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
While  the  youths  of  the  leisure  classes,  having  been  taught 
to  associate  labor  with  servility,  have  shunned  it,  and  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  practically  ignorant,  the  poorer  classes, 
confining  themselves  within  the  circle  of  their  laborious  call- 
ings, have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  absolutely  illiterate.  It  seems  possible,  however,  to 
avoid  both  of  these  evils  by  combining  physical  training  or 
physical  work  with  intellectual  culture ;  and  there  are  vari- 
ous signs  abroad  which  seem  to  mark  the  gradual  adoption 
of  this  healthier  system  of  education.     From 
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Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  order,  and  for  its  founda- 
tion it  falls  back  upon  certain  self-evident  truths.  These 
truths  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  most  skeptical  mind  can- 
not reject  them.  They  are  the  first  link  in  the  great  chain 
which  connects  the  God  of  Nature  with  the  God  of  Revela- 
tion. The  earnest  inquirer,  finding  this  starting  point,  traces 
along,  link  by  link,  the  chains  of  truth,  and  as  ho  does  so  Lis 
soul  becomes  absorbed,  his  heart  is  full  of  interest  and  emo- 
tion, and  he  is  led  to  exclaim,  with  Newton,  **The  man  of 
science,  undevout^  is  mad."  Combining  these  researches  with 
the  clearer  revealings  of  God's  word,  the  soul  rises  upward, 
and  sti)l  upward,  in  its  comprehension  of  the  attributes  and 
perfections  of  Him  whose  hand  is  visible  in  all  the  workman- 
ship of  his  outer  temple.  This  outer  temple  how  beautiful, 
how  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  how  well  adapted  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  specific  design  !  And  will  not  a  perception  of 
this  beauty,  a  comprehension  of  this  harmony,  and  an  under- 
standing of  this  adaptation  tend  to  awaken  corresponding 
emotions  within  ?  As  the  eye  traces  the  distant  planet  in  it?» 
circling  course,  and  the  mind,  through  science,  learns  to  meas- 
ure its  orbit,  with  its  magnitude  and  daily  motion,  the  traces 
of  a  Divine  hand,  and  the  indication  of  infinite  wisdom,  are 
clearly  seen.  Light,  as  it  flies  from  the  central  luminary  to 
the  earth,  seems  to  the  man  of  understanding  like  a  smile 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  lightning,  as  it  flashes  athwart 
the  heavens,  as  the  glance  of  Jehovah,  by  which  he  takes  a 
survey  of  the  boundless  universe.  The  laws  by  which  mate- 
rial objects  are  governed  are  recognized  as  the  modus  oper- 
andi by  which  God  governs  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 
To  this  conclusion  science  leads  the  inquiring  mind.  That 
innate  principle,  which,  when  it  perceives  an  effect  seeks  for 
the  cause,  is  satisfied.  The  Groat  Builder  is  seen  in  his  build- 
ing ;  his  goodness,  his  wisdom  and  his  glory,  are  all  made 
manifest.  Though  the  clearer  light  of  revelation  may  never 
have  reached  the  inquirer,  he  nevertheless  worships  Jeho- 
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vah,  although,  it  may  be,  ignorantly.  Here,  then,  we  reach 
the  first  axiom,  the  solid  foundation  of  the  christian  faith^ 
'the  unit}'^  and  perfection  of  the  God-head."  From  this 
point  science  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand,  lifting  man  up 
from  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  degradation.  While  these 
operate  upon  the  intellect  and  hejfrt  man  approximates  to- 
ward the  perfect.  The  image  of  his  God,  once  lost,  is  being 
re-enstamped  upon  his  soul.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
blended  in  that  proportion  will  the  human  family  advance  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence.  Science  is  as  the  pillar  of  fire  that 
went  before  the  host  of  Israel  by  night,  or  the  cloudy  pillar 
that  guided  them  by  day,  Keligion  is  as  the  Divine  Sheki- 
nah  in  their  hearts.  How  intimately  blended  in  the  history 
of  the  past  are  these  two  enlightening  and  humanizing  agents. 
When  God  wished  to  lead  forth  his  people  from  the  land  of 
bondage  he  chose  a  leader,  who  "  was  skilled  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians."  When  ho  would  reclaim  the  prophet 
and  reform  the  priesthood  he  sent  up  a  child  to  be  educated 
in  his  own  temple,  that  he  might  thus  become  a  better  agent 
in  working  out  his  designs.  When  the  glory  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  ushered  in,  what  were  the  agencies  employed 
for  the  spread  of  the  saving  truth  ?  God  chose  to  call  the 
fisherman  from  his  net,  to  show  that  the  power  was  divine; 
but  for  three  years  these  chosen  ones  were  the  prophets  of 
the  Son  himself,  and  manj^  lessons  in  science  did  he  teach 
them.  IIow  beautiful  is  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  disciples, 
taught  by  the  ingrafting  ot  the  scion,  or  by  the  vine  and  its 
branches.  How  forcibly  is  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  illustrated  by  the  wheat.  God  entered  his  own 
laboratory  with  his  pupils,  and  there  taught  them  lessons  di- 
vine. Thus  bearing  the  impress  of  his  own  mind  he  sent 
them  forth  to  battle  for  truth  and  right.  An  apostle  was 
called  from  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Law,  and 
sent  forth  to  proclaim  good  news  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 

Not  only  is  there  a  union  in  agency  but  in  progress.  As 
knowledge  declines,  and  the  world  approximates  to  an  age  of 
darkness,  Christianity  declines ;  the  living  power  of  saving 
grace  operates  less  powerfully  upon  the  hearts  and  conscien- 
ces of  men.  As  the  flame  of  piety  grows  dim  the  interest  in 
scientific  research  diminishes.     When  the  world  is  roused 
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from  its  moral  slumbere  the  cry  6rst  comes  from  a  learned 
Doctor.  The  seal  is  broken,  the  chain  is  removed,  and  the 
truth  is  sent  un trammeled — free  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all. 
A  flame  is  kindled  which  is  destined  to  burn  to  the  consump- 
tion of  error,  idolatry,  superstition  and  ignorance.  The  re- 
vival of  Christianity  was  the  revival  of  letters ;  and  in  every 
great  reform,  men  of  learning  have  been  among  the  first  to 
load  the  way. 

The  missionary,  as  he  leaves  his  native  land  and  the  home 
of  his  youth,  to  bear  across  the  deep  the  word  of  life,  and 
plant  upon  those  far-off  shores  the  standard  of  the  cross,  car- 
ries in  one  hand  the  Bible,  and  in  the  other  the  horn-book  of 
science.  How  soon  in  our.  mission  fields  the  school -house 
springs  up  beside  the  church.  Clearly  does  this  say  that  re- 
ligion and  science  are  sisters — that  the  mind  needs  discipline 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  Divine 
truth.  To  this  blending  we  owe  our  American  institutions, 
our  liberal  Christianity.  To  this  we  owe  our  gloiy  as  a  na- 
tion. Side  by  side  the  school-house  and  the  church,  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher  stand,  to  impart  the  great  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  of  truth.  They  work  together  in  the  same 
straight  line,  or  in  lines  forever  parallel.  Truth  is  ever  har- 
monious and  consonant  with  itself  One  truth  tends  to  es- 
tablish and  place  upon  a  firmer  basis  every  other.  Each  dis- 
covery is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  demonstration,  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  truth  shall  ultimately  triumph.  Intelli- 
gence is  the  agency  oi*dained  of  God  for  righting  the  wrong, 
for  raising  the  fallen.  Mind  is  the  Divine  workshop,  in  which 
are  conceived  plans  and  designs  for  the  suppression  of  evil 
and  the  elevation  of  good.  The  infinite  mind  reveals  itself 
through  the  medium  of  its  works,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
human  mind  studies  these,  and  penetrates  into  the  mysteries 
below,  in  that  proportion  will  it  find  out  God. 
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ENERGY  AND  WILL. 


There  is  a  famous  speech  recorded  of  an  old  Norseman, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Teuton.     **I  believe  neither 
in  idols  nor  in  demons,"  said  he,  "I  put  my  sole  trust  in  my 
own   strength  of  body  and  soul."    The  ancient  crest  of  a 
pickaxe,  with  the  motto  "  Either  I  will  find  a  way  or  make 
one,"  was  an  expression  of  the  same  sturdy  independence 
and  practical  materialism  which  to  this  day  distinguishes  the 
descendents  of  the  Northmen.      Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  than  that 
it  had  a  God  with -a  hammer.     A  man's  character  is  seen 
in  small  matters;  and  from  ever  so  slight  a  test,  as  the  mode 
in  which  a  man  wields  his  hammer,  his  energy  may  in  some 
measure  be  inferred.     Thus  an  eminent  Frenchman  hit  off  in 
a  single  phrase  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  district,  in  which  a  friend  of  his  proposed  to 
settle  and  buy    land.      *' Beware,"  said    he,  "of  making  a 
purchase  there;  1  know  the  men  of  that  department;  the 
pupils  who  come  from  it  to  our  veterinary  schools  at  Paris 
do  not  strike  hard  on  the  anvil ;  they  want  energy ;  and  you 
will  not  get  a  satisfactory  return  on  any  capital  you  may  in- 
vest there."     A  fine  and  just  appreciation  of  character,  indi- 
cating the  accurate  and  thoughtful  observer,  and  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  energy  of  the  individual 
men  that  gives  strength  to  a  State,  and  confers  value  even 
upon  the  very  soil  they  cultivate.     As  the  French  proverb 
has  it,  **  As  is  the  value  of  the  man  so  is  the  value  of  his 
land."     The  cultivation  of  this  quality  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; resolute  determination  in  the  pursuit  of  worthy 
objects  being  the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  charac- 
ter.    Energy  enables  a  man  to  work  his  way  through  irk- 
eome  drudgery  and  dry  details,  and  carries  him  onward  and 
upward  in  every  station  in  life.     It  accomplishes  more  than 
genius,  with  not  one-half  the  disappointment  and  peril.     Ic 
is  not  even  eminent  talent  that  is  required  to  insure  success 
in  any  pursuit,  so  much  as  purpose.     Not  merely  the  power 
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to  achieve,  but  the  will  to  labor  energetically  and  perse- 
veringly.  Hence,  energy  of  ■will  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
very  central  power  of  character  in  a  man ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
the  man  bimeelf.  It  given  impulse  to  hia  every  action,  and 
soul  to  his  effort.  True  hope  is  based  on  it,  and  it  is  hope 
that  gives  the  real  perfume  to  life.  There  is  a  fine  heraldic 
motto  on  a  broken  helmot  in  Battle  Abbey,  "Hope  is  my 
strength,"  which  might  be  the  motto  of  every  man's  life. 
•'"Woe  unto  him  that  ie  faint  hearted,"  says  the  son  of  Si - 
rttch.  There  is,  indeed,  no  blessing  equal  to  the  possession 
of  a  stout  heart.  Even  if  a  man  fail  in  his  efforts  it  will  be  a 
'  groat  satiaEoction  to  him  to  enjoy  the  con sciouanesa  of  having 
done  his  best.  In  humble  life  nothing  can  be  more  cheering 
and  beautiful  than  to  see  a  man  combating  suffering  by  pa- 
tience, triumphing  in  bis  integrity,  and  who,  when  his  feet 
are  bleeding  and  his  limbs  failing  him,  still  walks  upon  hi» 
courage. 

Mere  wishes  and  desires  but  engender  a  sort  of  green-sick- 
ness in  young  minds,  unions  they  aro  promptly  embodied  in 
act  and  deed.  The  good  purpose,  once  formed,  must  be  car- 
ried out  with  alacrity,  and  without  swerving.  In  many 
walks  of  life  drudgery  and  toil  must  be  cheerfully  endured 
as  the  necessary  discipline  of  life.  Hugh  Miller  saya  that 
the  only  school  in  which  ho  was  properly  taught  was  "that 
world-wide  school  in  which  toil  and  hardship  arc  the  severe 
but  noble  teachers."  He  who  allows  his  application  to  fal- 
ter, or  shirks  his  work  on  irivolous  pretexta,  is  on  the  sure 
road  to  ultimate  failure.  Let  any  task  be  undertaken  as  a 
thing  not  possible  to  be  evaded,  and  it  will  soon  bo  performed 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness.  The  habitof  strenuous  con- 
tinued labor  will  become  comparatively  easy  in  time,  like 
every  other  habit.  Thus  even  men  with  the  commoncat 
brains  and  the  moat  slender  powers  will  accomplish  much,  if 
they  only  apply  themaelvcs  wholly  and  indefatigably  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Fowell  Buxton  placed  his  confidence  in 
ordinary  means  and  extraordinary  application ;  realiEing  the 
Scriptural  injunction,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  all  thy  might,"  and  he  himself  attributed  his  own 
remarkable  success  in  life  to  bis  practice  of  constiintly  "  being 
a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time." 
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Nothing  that  is  of  real  worth  can  bo  achieved  without 
courageous  working.  Man  owes  his  growth  chiefly  to  that 
active  striving  of  the  will,  that  encounter  with  difficulty, 
which  wo  call  effort;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  oflen 
results  apparently  impracticable  are  thus  made  possible.  An 
intense  anticipation  itself  transforms  possibility  into  reality  ; 
our  desires  being  often  but  the  precursors  of  the  things-which 
we  are  capable  of  performing.  On  the  contrary  the  timid 
and  the  hesitating  find  everything  impossible,  chiefly  because 
it  seems  so.  It  is  related  of  a  young  French  officer  that  he 
used  to  walk  about  his  apartment  exclaiming  *^  I  willh^  Mar- 
shal of  France  and  a  great  general.''  This  ardent  desire 
was  the  presentiment  of  his  success ;  for  he  did  become  a  dis- 
tinguished commander,  and  he  died  a  Marshal  of  France. 

It  is  Kill^ — force  of  purpose, — that  enables  a  man  to  do  or 
be  whatever  he  sets  his  mind  on  being  or  doing.  A  holy 
man  was  accustomed  to  say  "  Whatever  you  wish,  that  you 
are  ;  for  such  is  the  force  of  our  will  joined  to  the  Divine,  that 
whatever  we  wish  to  bo,  seriously,  and  with  a  true  intention, 
that  we  become.  No  one  ardently  wishes  to  be  submissive, 
patient,  modest,  or  liberal,  who  does  not  become  what  he 
wishes."  The  story  is  told  of  a  working  carpenter,  who  was 
observed  one  day  planing  a  magistrate's  bench,  which  he 
was  repairing  with  more  than  usual  carefulness,  and  when 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  Because  I  wish  to  make  it  easy 
against  the  time  when  I  come  to  set  upon  it  myself."  And 
singularly  enough,  the  man  actually  lived  to  sit  upon  that 
very  bench  as  a  magistrate. 

SMILES. 


"  The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  how  to  think 
rather  than  what  to  think;  to  improve  our  minds  so  as  to 
make  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  rather  than  to  load  the  mem- 
ory with  the  thoughts  of  other  men." 

"  To  live  nobly,  we  must  be  noble,  and  we  can  become 
noble  by  resolutely  banishing  every  unworthy  thought  and 
feeling." 
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SELF-REPORTING  IN  SCHOOL. 


MRS.    BANISTER. 


Pupils  must  not  be  expected  to  report  faithfully  their  own 
failures  in  regard  to  whispering,  or  anything  else,  so  long  as 
they  have  many  failures  to  report.  It  is  never  safe  in  any 
school,  to  ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  succeeded  in  one 
particular  and  another,  before  they  have  been  led  so  to  con- 
trol themselves  as  to  succeed ;  nor  before  their  consciences 
have  been  enlightened  and  carefully  exercised  on  the  point 
in  question.  Without  this  preparatory  work,  which  in  some 
(schools  it  might  require  terms,  if  not  years  to  ♦accomplish, 
pupils  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  giving  utterance  to 
careless  or  vague  expressions  instead  of  truth, — and  to  in- 
difference, whether  they  speak  truth  or  falsehood.  Ordi- 
narily, in  schools  for  children,  and  in  most  of  the  common  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  country,  other  methods  are  bet- 
ter than  this.  Schools  in  which  most  of  the  pupils  have  ma- 
turity of  character,  an  unwavering  purpose  to  do  right,  a 
good  degree  of  self-knowledge  and  discrimination,  and  have 
been  so  taught  that  everything  suited  to  disturb  the  quiet  or 
hinder  the  progress  of  an  individual  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  love,  that  they  have  conscientiously  formed  the  habit  of 
avoiding  these  little  evils, — when  all  these  things  concur — 
the  bringing  to  view  what  is  right  in  the  daily  practice  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  school,  stimulates  the  remainder,  and 
aids  them  to  a^ttain  what  otherwise  they  would  never  attempt 
But  it  is  never  wise  to  reveal  the  state  of  the  school  to  the 
pupils  who  compose  it,  before  that  state  shall  become  such,  as 
to  leadthose  who  are  not  exerting  themselves  to  do  their  best, 
to  feel  that  they  are  in  a  small  minority,  and  not  doing  as 
much  credit  for  themselves,  or  their  friends,  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expeeted.  Persons  are  not  led  to  make  efforts  lor  de- 
viating their  own  characters  by  seeing  all  around  them  on  a 
-depressed  level,   or  by  feeling  that  they  themselves  have 
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Dever  attained  anything  worthy  of  approbation.  But  in  all 
stages  of  human  life,  individuals  are  encouraged  to  effort,  by 
seeing  what  has  been  attained  by  their  associates,  and  thus 
led  to  believe,  that  similar  attainments  are  within  their 
reach.  A  consciousness  also  of  having  in  any  particular, 
advanced  in  excellence,  leads  to  the  hope  of  similar  future 
success. 

(Mrs.  Banister,  as  Miss  Grant,  was  formerly  an  assistant 
teacher  with  Miss  Lyon^  founder  of  Mt.  fiolyoke  Seminary.) 


[for  the  School  Jouraal.] 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDBNCB. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  Indianapolis  /School  boy  in  Prussia. 


I  had  a  fine  ride  to  Weimar.  The  cars  were  empty  and 
the  scenery  fine,  though  the  hills  were  constantly  decreasing 
(from  the  Hartz  mountains.)  I  passed  a  large,  high  and  ex- 
tensive old  castle  deserted  by  everything  but  crows ;  they 
made  it  look  perfectly  black.  It  was  some  sixty  feet  high  on 
a  rocky  cliff  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  The  town  of  Weimar 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  lira,  and  "  seems  more  like  a 
village  bordering  on  a  park,  than  a  capital  with  a  conrt;"  but 
I  changed  my  opinion  as  I  entered,  for  the  station  is  higher 
than  the  town.  It  is  quite  a  large  place,  and  the  prettiest  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  small  Berlin,  and  in  buildings  and 
trees  it  surpasses  Berlin,  I  do  not  know  about  statues.  Well, 
I  went  on  thinking  that  I  could  easily  find  my  way  and  soon 
came  out  on  the  market-place  which  is  not  large  on  account 
of  the  "  market^kirche"  which  is  placed  almost  in  the  center. 
Just  before  one  corner  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Herder,  about  fifteen  feet  high.  It  has  no  very  fine  work 
about  it,  but  altogether,  is  very  well  done.  I  did  not  stop 
long  for  I  had  only  six'^hours  before  me.  On  going  further 
I  found  the  Ilm,    a  very  small,  muddy  river^  but  lined  with 
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gigantic  trees  of  all  kinds.  I  sat  down  in  front  of  a  tremen- 
dous palace  some  five  stories  high  and  occupying  nearly  a 
whole  square.  Two  soldiers  were  stationed  beside  an  iron 
fence  to  keep  any  one  from  leaning  against  it.  (It  was  not  so 
important  as  Buckingham  palace,  and  they  let  me  lean 
against  the  fence  there.)  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
park  on  the  Ilm.  Afler  sitting  sometime  and  watching  the 
soldiers  pass,  I  then  walked  along  a  road  around  the  walls 
under  the  noblest  oaks  I  ever  saw.  I  had  no  guide  book,  but 
had  read  in  many,  that  Schiller  lived  on  the  Esplanade  near 
"  Trauenplatz,"  so  I  asked  a  workman  who  was  going  home 
to  dinner — I  merely  wanted  him  to  tell  me,  but  he  insisted 
on  going  with  me  and  at  last  said  he  would  go  any  how.  He 
first  took  me  to  Wieland's  statue,  it  is  of  fine  light  colored 
bronze,  situated  in  a  charming  platz,  three  cornered,  having 
streets  running  by — one  large,  two  small.  As  you  enter  the 
platz  from  the  large  street,  you  have  a  front  view.  It  is 
eighteen  feet  high,  over-shadowed  by  a  huge  oak,  which  takes 
up  one  corner  of  the  platz,  and  fronted  by  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain. Although  I  liked  the  statue  very  much,  I  can't  say  I 
liked  the  man's  looks.  From  there  we  went  to  "  Theater- 
platz,"  which  is  square,  good-sized,  and  rather  old-looking. 
One  side  is  occupied  by  the  Theater,  two  stories  high,  and 
looking  more  like  a  school  house  than  any  thing  else,  and  the 
back  is  shaped  exactly  like  an  old  brewery.  "  Aber  inwen- 
dig  ist  es  wunderschon  !" 

The  man  said:  "About  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  door  are 
bronze  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller."  Oh  !  it  is  a  grand 
imitation.  No  picture  could  come  near  it ;  every  tpach,  and 
the  whole  is  exquisite  from  the  oak  leaves  and  acorns  on  a 
stump  behind  them,  up  to  the  expression  on  their  faces. 
Goethe  has  laurel  leaves  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left 
on  Schiller's  shoulder,  is  looking  straight  forward.  Schiller 
has  his  right  hand  open  before  the  wreath,  in  his  left  a  roll, 
is  pressing  a  little  forward  and  looking  upward.  Now,  how 
could  it  be  finer  ?  The  Theater  was  once  under  the  care  of 
Gt)ethe  and  Schiller ;  of  course  it  is  thought  much  of  by  the 
Weimar  inhabitants.  I  asked  him  to  show  me  where  they 
were  buried,  but  was  disappointe4  on  finding  there  waa 
nothing  to  see.     We  went  to  the  church  yard  and  upon  one 
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comer  on  the  wall ;  around  the  yard  is  nothing,  but  in  new 
guilt  letters,  "  Schiller *8  first  grave."  And  Ooethe's  is  in  a 
vault  which  extends  half  way  across  the  street ;  on  asking 
how  that  came,  I  found  the  street  had  been  made  right 
through  the  yard. 

I  then  looked  for  dinner,  and  found  it  in  a  small,  but  beauti- 
ful market-place  with  a  fountain  in  the  center.  A  large  fancy- 
looking  house  was  at  one  side  three  or  four  stories  high, 
rather  good  looking  windows  with  old  fancy  work  all  around 
them,  an  inscription  on  the  door  showed  this  to  be  Goethe's 
own  residence.  It  is  only  open  to  visitors  on  Friday,  so  I 
had  to  content  myself,  finding  his  summer  residence,  which 
led  me  through  the  park  over  the  Ilm,  in  a  wild,  but  shady 
garden.  In  front  there  is  an  open  space — that  is  with  no 
trees ;  I  sat  down  under  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilm  and 
took  a  little  sketch  of  the  house.  It  is  not  a  fancy  house  by 
any  means,  and  then  sticks  are  fastened  all  over  it  for  vines 
to  run  upon.  One  vine  covers  neaCrly  half  of  the  front  side. 
There  were  curtains  in  every  window,  but  I  could  hardly  tell 
whether  any  one  lived  there  or  not,  for  the  yard  and  path 
looked  rather  deserted,  in  fact  it  is  so  far  back  in  the  park 
that  a  person  is  only  seen  now  and  then  walking  through  the 
woods.  After  looking  sometime  there  I  started  to  find  where 
Schiller  lived,  but  before  I  got  to  the  Theater-platz,  a  gentle- 
man knowing  me  to  be  a  stranger,  asked  if  I  had  seen  every- 
thing, how  I  liked  "Weimar,  &c.,  and  then  showed  me  the 
way  to  the  house ;  it  is  a  short  but  broad  street  which  forms 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  has  good  sidewalks,  fine  houses,  and 
terminates  with  a  small,  but  pretty  gate.  Schiller's  house 
was  not  different  from  the  rest,  but  I  could  tell  it  by  the 
lower  part  being  turned  into  a  plaster-of-paris  and  picture 
shop,  however,  Schiller  only  occupied  the  third  floor. 

The  stiffest  girl  I  ever  saw,  I  had  unfortunately  for  my 
guide,  she  only  answered  the  questions  I  asked,  and  not  even 
then  (when  she  did  not  hear.)  His  parlor  the  guide  called 
most  splendid,  simply  because  it  had  a  carpet,  presented  as 
she  said,  by  the  ladies  of  Weimar.  In  the  next  room  was  the 
bed  on  which  he  died,  the  table  on  which  he  wrote,  his  chaii*, 
and  there's  the  old  stove  that  warmed  his  room,  and  his  book 
case  filled  with  his  books.    The  walls  are  covered  with  very 
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poor  pictares  of  him  taken  after  his  death,  such  things  show 
very  little  taste.  Next  to  this  room  is  his  bed  room,  fifteen 
feet,  by  six,  ceiling  low,  one  window,  and  is  entirely  deserted. 
It  was  now  time  I  was  going  toward  the  depot,  though  I 
could  stay  six  days  in  this  beautiful  town  of  Weimar  with  its 
most  interesting  and  never  to  be  forgotten  sights.  But  you 
will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  it  has  not  advanced  so  far 
as  to  have  gas  in  the  streets,  but  simply  an  oil  lamp  here  and 
there  fastened  on  a  wire  which  extends  across  the  street. 
Every  otjjer  shop  window  is  ornamented,  or  has  for  sale  a 
picture  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  so  a  stranger  would  in  a  mo- 
ment know  he  was  in  the  land  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  I 
can  now  say  I  like  Germany  the  more  I  see  of  it,  for  you  can't 
imagine  the  kindness  they  give  to  a  stranger. 

When  I  reached  Halle,  I  found   letters  and  a  paper  about 
the  nomination.  Yours, 

L.  K. 
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DANIEJL  KIRKHTOOD,    EdUor. 


PEOBLEM  No.  186.— By  Nathan  Butts. 

Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  own  equal  shares  of  a  grind-stone, 
30  inches  in  diameter.  How  many  inches  in  depth  must  each 
man  grind  off  to  receive  his  share,  making  an  allowance  of 
two  inches  square  for  the  axle  ? 

PEOBLEM  No.  187.— By  Nathan  Butts. 

Two  men,  A  and  B,  engage  to  do  100  rods  of  ditching,  for 
which  they  are  to  receive  8100.  A  is  to  receive  91.12^,  and 
B  $0.87^  per  rod.  How  many  rods  must  each  dig  to  share 
the  »100  equally  ? 
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Hendricks  says,  "  It  is  sufficiently  obTious  that  when  the 
area  is  a  maxiraum  the  sticks  must  form  chords  to  the  circle 
of  which  the  string  is  an  are." 

PEOBLEM  No.  179. 

Find  an  equation  which  has  for  one  of  its  roots  the  num- 
ber 3  together  with  the  continued  fraction  having  for  denom- 
inators 2,  1,  4,  2,  3,  4,  2,  3,  &c. 

Solution. — By  Joel  E.  Hendricks. 

The  number  3  together  with  the  continued  fraction  having 
for  denominators  2,  1,4,  2,  3,  4,  2,  3,  &c.,  may  be  written 

1 
3+—     1 

2+—     1 

1+—      1 

4+-      1 

2+-      1 

3+—      1 

4+—      1 
2+  — 

3+  &c. 

This  expression  may  be  easily  transformed  into  the  fol- 

1 
3+—     7 

3+—      7 
31+  — 

31+  &c.      Let  the  contin- 
ued fraction     7 

—      7 

31+  —  =x, 

31+  &c.,  1 

Then  is  the  required  root=3H 

3+a;. 

7  31 

But  :^3r-i — =x,  .-.  x^+31:r=7,  oroc=:~—' 


lowing : 


31+:r 

Hence  the  required  root  is 

1 


W^-A 


-^fj-'] 


=3+ 


V  989— 25 
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Let  x'  represent  the  required  root.     Then  is 

2 

V989— 25  •  ^ 

By  squaring  (1)  and  reducing,  we  get 

91jp'2_57i-3c'+893=0, 
which  is  the  equation  required^ 

The  following  simple  method  of  describing  a  Parabola  b^^ 
points,  is  new  to  your  correspondent. 


ABC 

On  the  line  AH  lay  off  the  distances  AB,  BC,  CD,  DE,  &c., 
each  equal  to  the  Parameter  of  the  Parabola.  Erect  the  per- 
pendiculars Bb  Cc,  Dd,  Ed,  &c.  Make  B6=:AB,  Cc=C6,  I>d= 
Dc,  &c.  The  points  6,  c,  d^  e,f,  &c.,  are  on  the  Parabola,  of 
which  A  is  the  vertex,  and  AB  or  BC,  &c.,  is  the  Parameter. 

The  proposition  on  which  this  construction  depends,  may 
be  thus  enunciated  :  ^ 

If  the  difference  of  any  two  abscissas  of  a  Parabola  be 
made  equal  to  the  Parameter,  the  squares  of  the  greater 
corresponding  ordinate  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  least  ordinate,  and  the  Parameter. 

Using  the  ordinary  notation,  we  have  from  the  equation 
of  the  Parabola  y^z=2px, 

and  y'^==2px\ 

By  subtraction,  y'^ — y^'^z=2p  (x — of).  Make  x — x^=pj  then 
y2 — ^yi2_-4p2  or  y^=:4p'^+y'2^  which  equation  corresponds 

to  the  enunciation. 

In  the  construction,  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  cD,  for 

example,  is  equal  to  cC+CD-^  or  ci)^==y'-+4j9^,  and  Dd=z 
cD  must  be  equal  to  y,  and  therefore  the  ordinate  of  a  Para- 
bola. Scholium. — It  is  plain  that  as  many  points  about  the 
vertex  aa  may  be  desired,  may  be  obtained  by  making  a;^  any 
fraction  of  2p  and  finding  the  corresponding  value  of  y^  and 
then  construct  as  above.  Y. 
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PKOBLBM  No.  173. 

To  construct  a  plane  triangle,  having  given  the  vertical 
angle,  the  line  bisecting  it,  and  the  difPerence  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  base,  made  by  the  bisecting  line. 

Solution. — By  Isaac  H.  Turrell. 

B 


Constraction.  Represent  the  bisecting  line  by  a.  On  HC, 
the  diflPerence  of  the  segments  of  the  base,  describe  a  circle, 
such  that  the  segment  HPC  shall  contain  the  given  angle. 
Draw  the  diameter  PS  perpendicular  to  HC,  and  cutting  it 
in  N.  Find  b,  afoui;th  proportional  to  PN,  CN,  and  a.  Find 
also  another  line,  c,  such  that  c'*+ic=PSxPN.  (Simpson's 
Euctid—Note  on  Prop.  XXVIII  and  XXIX,  Bk,  VI.)  From 
P,  with  a  radius  PE=6+c,' describe  an  arc  cutting  HC  pro- 
duced, in  E,  and  cutting  the  arc  HPC  in  P.  At  E  erect  a 
perpendicular  to  PE,  meeting  the  line  CF  in  B.  At  B  make 
the  angle  EBA=ang.  EBF,  and  produce  CE  to  meet  the  line 
BA,  in  A.     ABC  is  the  required  triangle. 

Dem.  Draw  the  lines  PC,  FH,  FS,  and  produce  FE  and 
BA,  to  meet  in  D.  The  similar  right  angled  triangles  ENP, 
PFS  give  PS  :  PE  :  :  PF  :  PN 

.-.  PSxPN=rPExPF=(ft+c)c,  butPE=6+c  .-.  PF=c, 
and  FE=:6. 

The  right  angled  triangles  PNC,  BEF  are  also  similar, 

.-.  PN  :  CN  :  :  BE  :  EF,  or,  h;  hence  BE=a;  and  the 
ang.  EBF=ang.  NPC. 

.-.  ang.  ABF=twice  the  ang.  NPC=ang.  CFH=:given 
angle,  and  FH,  BD  are  parallel. 
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The  right  angled  triangles  BED,  BBF  are  equal  .*.  DE— 
EF,  also  AEz=Bff  .-.  EC— AE=HC=difference  of  the  seg- 
menta  of  the  base.  Q.  E.  D. 


Editorial    Miscclluinj. 


During  ihe  first  week  of  July  we  gave  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
to  our  sister  State,  Ohio.  Our  original  intention  was  to  visit  friend 
Henkle,  at  Lebanon,  his  present  field  of  labor.  We  found  him  in  high 
spirits,  as  full  of  life  and  full  of  fun  as  when  he  was  wont  to  gather  with 
as  in  our  atniual  and  semi-annual  iestivals.  We  were  informed  by 
friend  Royce  that  our  old  editor  had  lost  none  of  his  power  to  smooth 
wry  faces  and  calm  disturbed  spirits.  Ab  proof  of  this  he  reported  an 
incident  connected  with  the  students  of  the  Normal  Institute.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Fourth  had  been  dedicated  to  a  ride,  and  a  little  '^pleasr 
ant  recreation  at  the  old  Shaker  plantation,"  but  ere  plans  came  to  ma- 
turity hearts  grew  faint  and  spirits  weary;  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  preceding  the  anticipated  pleasure  a  long  line  of  long  faces  entered 
the  chapel,  ready  to  abandon  their  project  and  vote  all  "a  failure." 
Then,  when  all  argument  seemed  fallacious,  Henkle  rose,  his  eye  show- 
ing wit  and  mischief,  and  with  words  now  full  of  pleasantry,  fA^m  leaning 
toward  the  ludicrous,  he  succeeded  in  driving  away  the  cloud  from  all 
the  school-room  crowd,  and  in  bringing  back  the  sunshine  to  the  heart 
and  in  awakening  the  merry,  merry  hiughs.  Then  all  were  ready  to  go 
any  way  to  their  sport  and  their  play. 

This  done,  and  our  old  friend  was  off  for  the  Ohio  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion; and  nothing  to  do  but  we  must  go  too.  So,  with  a  little  coaxing 
and  a  little  teasing,  we  doffed  our  beaver,  bid  adieu  to  our  letter  halccsy 
and  off  we  rode  to  the  place  of  gathering.  On  the  cars  we  met  Rev. 
Mr.  Smyth,  the  State  Superintendent,  an  old  and  tried  friend  of  educa- 
tion ;  also  a  noble  band  of  Cincinnati  teachers,  headed  by  John  Han- 
cock, the  young,  though  able  and  efficient.  President  of  the  Association. 
We  reached  Newark;  friend  met  friend,  and  cordial  greetings  passed  the 
round.  I  could  but  mark  the  brotherly  feeling  that  prevailed  The 
young  man  and  the  old  man,  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  the  College 
President  and  Professor  of  high  rank  and  standing,  and  the  faithful 
teacher  of  the  rural  district,  all  met  and  recognized  in  each  other  fellow- 
laborers  in  a  common  cause.     We,  being  a  stranger,  and,  withal,  a  little 
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modest,  stood  aside  and  looked  on,  nnd  that,  too,  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  There  was  an  indication  of  uniii/  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, which  was  truly  clieering. 

One  word  concerning  Newark — that  pleasant,  quiet  city,  in  which  the 
teachers  found  a  /wm^  during  the  days  of  their  meeting.  Though  wc 
found  the  city  in  a  state  of  excitement  on  account  of  the  finding  a  key- 
stone in  a  "mound  near  by,  with  Ilebrevv  inscriptions,  yet  soon  the  inter- 
est in  the  Association,  the  keystone  po%i>€r  of  the  State  rose  far  above  that 
in  the  perishable  stone  with  perishable  tracings. 

The  Association  was  most  cordially  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  Board  of  Education,  and  dismissed  l»y  an  agree- 
able and  pleasant  repast  provided  by  the  ladies  of  the  city.  We  re- 
turned to  Lebanon,  spent  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  visited  the  Normal  School 
on  Monday,  found  it  prospering  under  the  wise  and  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  present  Board  of  oversight^  and  instruction,  and  on  Tuesday 
returned  to  our  own  adopted  State,  to  our  own  quiet  h(me^  well  pleased 
with  our  visit  and  our  journey. 


ITEMa 


The  citieens  of  Lawrenceburg  have  erected  a  very  fine  public-school 
building,  which  does  credit  to  the  city,  and  which  presents  proof  of  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  .wants  of  the 
rising  generation.  The  next  work  is  to  provide  a  first  rate  Superintend- 
ent, and  a  corps  of  able,  efficient  teachers.  Then,  with  the  energy  of 
the  people,  they  will  soon  have  a  scliool  of  a  high  order,  and  continued 
in  operation  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  year.  * 

The  city  of  Aurora  has  long  had  under  contemplation  the  ei*ection  of 
a  first  class  public  bchool  building.  We  remember  meeting  the  Board  of 
Trustees  seven  years  ago,  at  which  meeting  they  discussed  the  ^/ropriety 
and  Hexxssity  iyf  a  better  provision  for  the  physical  comfort  and  intellec- 
tual growth  of  the  children  and  youth  of  tlie  city.  We  are  now  happy 
to  say  that  the  building  is  commenced,  and  that  the  plan  gives  promise 
of  a  beautiful  and  convenient  house.  Wc  know  the  people  of  Aurora 
well  enough  to  believe  that  when  the  house  is  finished  it  will  be  well 
manned  witli  thorough  workmen. 

Wbi.  0.  Pierce,  A.  B.,  and  Mr.  Martin,  are  about  to  open  a  school  at 
Aurora.  We  wish  them  abundant  success  and  large  patronage.  They 
are  experienced  teachers,  and  merit  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  citi- 
zena  Mr.  Pierce  we  very  well  know  as  a  young  man  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship, and  apt  to  teach.  If  we  mistake  not  he  is  destined  to  make  his 
mark  as  an  instructor. 
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Bernard  P.  Chenoweth,  who  has  been,  for  the  past  two  years,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  Moore's  Hill  College,  resigned  hL** 
place  at  the  last  Commencement,  with  the  intention  of  completing  his 
studies  at  Yale  College.  R.  Frank  Brewington,  B.  S.,  a  former  gradu- 
ate of  the  Institution,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

About  two  years  since,  wc  noticed  the  following  statistics:  "Within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States  are  30,000  schools,  5,000  academies. 
834  colleges,  and  3,800  churches." 

A  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale  College  shows  among  the  graduates  of 
that  institution  4  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  80  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  different  States,  2  Secretaries  of  Stat<5,  2  of 
War,  1  of  the  Treasury,  1  of  the  Navy,  1  Postmaster  General,  39  Unit^ 
States  Senators,  139  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  24  Gov- 
ernors, 18  Lieutenant  Governors,  8  Secretaries  of  different  States,  4 
Ministers  and  Plenipotentiaries,  3  Chancellors  of  N.  Y.,  4  Bishops,  13 
Presidents  of  medical  societies,  30  Presidents  of  colleges,  105  Professors*. 

The  laborers  at  the  Artesian  well,  at  Columbus,  0..  have  sunk  their 
shaft  to  the  depth  of  2,518  feet. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  the  author  a  copy  of  a  new 
work,  entitled  "Topical  Lexicon."  We  are  pleased  with  its  design  and 
arrangement.  It  presents  compactly  all  those  words,  with  their  defini- 
tions, which  pertain  to  any  subject,  or  which  are  analagous  in  meaning. 
We  would  cheerlullv  recommend  it  to  both  the  teacher  and  .scholar. 


(JUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


.1  Knowledge  of  Livmg  Things^  with  the  Laws  of  their  Existence.  By  A. 
N.  Bell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Txite  P.  A.  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.  Physician  to 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital.     New  York;  Baillierb  Brothebs. 

Mr.  Bell  says:  "The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  book,  were  in 
the  first  place  dependent  upon  a  fondness  for  physiological  studies: 
secondly,  an  abundant  opportunity  in  various  climates  to  promote  those 
studies;  thirdly,  a  desire  to  inculcate  that  knowledge  of  living  things 
which  is  of  utility  in  all  departments  of  human  industry."  This  is  a 
book  of  300  pages,  well  illustrated,  with  a  pleasant  open  page,  and  is 
not  only  useful,  but  very  interesting.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in 
our  common  school  libraries  all  over  the  State.  It  is  attractive  and 
would  not  be  neglected. 

Elements  of  Evglish  Composition.  Grammatical^  Rhetorical^  Logical  and 
Practical.  By  James  R.  Boyd,  A.  M.  New  York;  A.  S.  BARi<nM  A 
Burr. 
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Bible  iristory  for  Schools.  By  Sarah  R.  Hanna.  New  York;  A.  S. 
Barnes  <fe  Burr. 

•  In  this  book  tlie  catechetical  methed  is  followed  with  much  skill. 

Class  Book  of  Botany,  with  a  Flora  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M.  New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Bcrr.     Cincinnati]  Rickey,  Mallory  &  Co. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  anything  else  in  the 
market  Its  author  is  now  engaged  in  the  Terre  Haute  Female  Col- 
lege, Ind.     Teachers' please  notice. 

The  Grammar  School  Speller  ;  containing  littles  for  Spelling,  with  numerous 
Examples  to  Illustrate  the  Application  of  each  Rule ,  together  mth  a  large 
Collection  of  the  most  difficult  Words  in  the  English  Language,  correctly 
Spelled,  Pronounced  and  Defined     New  York;  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Burr. 

*' The  design  of  this  book  is  not  to  supersede  the  ordinary  spelling 
books,  but  to  review  the  knowledge  there  acquired,  and  to  present  to 
the  pupil  a  collection  of  all  diffic^xlties  of  English  spelling,  so  arranged, 
that  with  ordinary  study  the  whole  subject  may  be  easily  mastered." 

Fifteen  Years  among  the  Mormons,  being  the  Narrative  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ettie 
V.  Smith,  late  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  By  Nelson  TViNcn  Green. 
Indianapolis;  Asher  &  Co. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  books  of  this  character  are  really  of  any  bene- 
fit even  to  people  of  mature  minds.  This  is  the  best  of  any  book  about 
these  deluded  people  we  have  seen.  The  most  we  can  hope  for,  is,  that 
they  will  carry  out  their  project  of  removing  to  the  East  Indies. 

.1  School  Itecord,  designed  for  keeping  a  simple,  but  exact  Record  of  Atten- 
dance, Deportment  and  Scholarship  ;  contaiyiing  also  a  Calendar,  an  Ex- 
tensive List  of  Topics  for  Compositions  and  Colloquies,  Themes  for  Short 
Lectures,  &c.    By  J.  L.  Tracy.     New  York ;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Every  teacher  needs  one;  it  is  cheap  and  excellent. 

Child s  Book  in  Natural  History,  Illustrating  the  Animal,  Vegetable  and 
Mineral  Kingdoms,  with  Applications  to  the  Arts.  By  M.  M.  Carll. 
New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  i;  Burr. 

A  very  useful  book,  beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  carried  forward  in 
the  catechetical  style.  Let  us  teach  children  of  things,  objects ;  this  is 
a  valuable  aid. 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  (^ommon 
Schools  of  Connecticut.  We  find  it  an  interesting  document  We  ex- 
pect to  draw  upon  it  hereafter. 

Harpers  Readers,  by  Marcius  Willson,  are  waking  quite  an  echo 
in  every  direction.  Our  Exchanges  speak  of  tliem  in  very  high  t^rms 
of  praise. 

We  have  only  the  first  three  in  our  possession,  but  any  one  can  see 
those,  or  any  other  books  we  notice,  by  calling  on  us. 
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Prof.  G  W.  Hose  has  held  a  Teachers'  Institute  of  two  weeks,  at 
Oakland,  Marion  county,  Ind,  Thirty  teachers  attended.  This  is  the 
first  successful  Institute  ever  held  in  Marion  county.  D.  11.  Roberts,  of 
Pendleton,  Madison  county,  assisted  in  conducting  the  exercises,  and 
sometimes  presided  over  the  meetings  during  the  indisposition  of  the 
Professor.  Mr.  Cyrus  Smith  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Martin  also  assisted  very 
much  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  session.  There  were  probably 
many  others  who  contributed  in  the  work,  whose  names  ue  have  not 
learned.  We  feel  like  thanking  every  one  of  the  teachers  present  at 
the  Institute,  for  helping  to  make  it  a  success.  Marion  county  enters 
upon  a  new  career,  E.  G.  Martin  will  hold  another  Institute  of  one 
week,  at  Mt.  Jackson,  in  the  same  county.  Prof.  Benton  has  engaged 
to  take  part  in  the  work;  it  commences  Aug.  13th.  The  Commissioners 
of  Marion  have  kindly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  live  teachers,  and 
have  now  appointed  a  thorough  and  practical  teacher  for  County  Ex- 
aminer, in  the  person  of  Prof.  Hoss.  He  takes  the  place  so  long  un- 
worthily filled  by  a  wretched  limb  from  another  profession.  Onward  is  the 
word.  Mr.  S.  T.  Bowen  is  the  other  Examiner.  He  is  eminentlv  fitted 
for  the  position ;  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  when  Mr.  Page  presided  there,  and  was  present  at  that 
melancholy  scene  when  Mr.  Page  closed  his  noble  career  on  earth, 
*' leaving  foot  prints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  which  many  have  since  been 
humbly  and  hopefully  following. 

Mr.  Bowen  is  not  now  teaching,  but  after  all  the  experience  he  ha? 
had,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  him  as  a  practical  educator;  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  West  a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  cause,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  teacher's  profession-elevated,  and  a  higher  grade 
of  instructors  placed  in  our  schools.  This  sympathy  lor  his  former 
profession  has  always  animated  him  to  take  an  active  part  with  teach- 
ers in  their  Institutes  and  Associations,  and  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  he 
sufficient  stimulus  to  induce  him  to  turn  aside  from  the  busy  mart  of  trade 
10  assist  Prof.  Hoss  in  the  disinterested,  often  painful,  but  noble  and  pa- 
triotic work  in  which  he  is  zealously  engaged.  Under  our  present 
school  law  success  must  always  be  very  seriously  limited,  and  all  ex- 
aminers find  much  to  discourage  them  utterly;  but  to  despair  is  cow- 
ardly, and  much  can  be  done;  "great  things  can  be  achieved."  Good 
teachers  can  be  had  when  the  leeches  and  parasites  are  cast  out  Let  it  be 
known  that  every  candidate  for  a  school  must  pass  a  Public  Examina- 
tion at  stated  times,  that  eacli  one  is  expected  to  attend  a  teachers'  In- 
stitute in  the  county,  or  that  those  who  do  so  have  the  preference,  and 
a  mighty  change  will  take  place  in  schools  at  once.  Then  will  free 
schools  become  more  popular,  and  the  demand  will  be  irreeistable  for 
their  support 
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Dr.  Lathrop,  late  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
now  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  and  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  of  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  to  fill  the  vacant  Presidency  at  Bloomington. 

John  Young,  Principal  of  the  Ladoga  Seminary,  at  Ladoga,  Ind., 
and  late  acting  President  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  at  Indianapolis, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Antioch  Col- 
lege, 0. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Minnesota  has  organized  a  State  Normal 
School,  and  Prof.  John  Ogden,  of  Ohio,  author  of  an  excellent  educar 
tional  work,  has  been  elected  Principal,  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  per  an- 
num. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  Antioch  College,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  at  the 
late  Anniversary.  Mr.  Moulton,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, conferred  diplomas  upon  ten  graduates,  four  of  whom  were  ladies. 
This  first  Commencement  of  the  State  Normal  University  is  regarded 
as  a  great  success.    The  following  was  the  graduating  class  song: 

We  walked,  the  morning  sun  beneath. 

Glad  wand' ring  side  by  side. 
Our  hopes  entwined  a  pleasant  wreath, 

Bright  Friendship's  smile  our  guide. 
With  neart  and  hand  uplifted,  sped, 

United  still  in  heart; 
We  now,  toward  separate  pathways  led 

Perchance  forever  part. 

We  part  ere  yet  the  noon  grows  hot, 

Or  threatening  storms  appear ; 
While  yet  "  the  evil  days  come  not," 

To  cloud  each  joyous  year. 
Our  feet  shall  tread  in  difi*erent  ways. 

Through  sun  and  shade  we'll  roam ; 
Yet  every  path  through  varied  maze 

May  lead  to  one  blest  home. 

And  when  in  evening  shade  we  stand — 

Our  wearied  earth-toil  o'er — 
Still  longing  for  the  unknown  land, 

For  morning  evermore. 
Oh,  may  we  to  our  God,  the  Light, 

Uplift  our  gaze  afar. 
Beholding  through  the  darksome  night 

The  bright  and  morning  star. 

The  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  speaks  in  high  and  exultant  style  of 
the  exercises,  and  we  rejoice  with  him  heartily  in  this  brilliant  success  of 
a  school  only  now  at  the  end  of  its  third  year ;  and  destined,  no  doubt, 
to  do  much  for  the  teachers  of  our  neighboring  State.  It  is  not  true 
that  "misery  likes  company." 
VOL  V. — 24. 
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TEACHERS'  INvSTITUTE  AT  SPICELAND. 


Spiceland,  Ind.,  July  31,  1860. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Ho9», 
Superintendent;  after  which  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible. 

Prof  Hoss  made  a  lew  introductory  remarks,  in  which  the  general 
plan  of  the  Institute  was  clearly  set  forth ;  after  which  classes  were 
organized  in  the  following  branches : 

Orthography,   Oliver  White,  teacher.     Elocution  and  Reading,  Mr. 
Chase,  teacher.     Penmanship,  Hiram  Hadley,  teacher.     Mental  Aritli 
metic,  Martha  G.  Hunt,  teacher.     Written  Arithmetic,  Hiram  Hadley, 
teacher.     English  Grammar,  William  W.  Cheshire,  teacher.     Algebra, 
Prof  G.  W.  Hoss,  teacher.     Geometry,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  teacher. 

Then  followed  a  recitation  in  Written  Arithmetic,  with  many  inter 
esting  remarks  from  diflVrent  members.     Prof  Hoss  insisted  on  terse- 
ness of  language  in  explaining  principles  to  pupils; — in  clearness  there 
is  strength. 

Thomas  Clark  asked,  should  a  perfect  analysis  of  rules  be  aimed  at^ 
with  youug  pupils  ? 

W.  W.  Cheshire  thought  text-books  should  be  so  graded  that  the 
student  would  find  nothing  in  them  which  should  not  be  clearly  ex- 
plained. After  a  recess  of  15  minutes,  the  recitation  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic occupied  the  following  40  minutes. 

Adjourned  to  1:30  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  1:30.  Class  in  English  Grammar  occupied 
the  following  5i5  minutes.  Several  members  objected  to  the  definition  of 
the  adjective,  as  found  in  most  textrbooks.  Prof  Ho.ss  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  he  thought  a  pretty  good  definition :  An  adjective  is  a 
word  adjoined  to  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  and  expresses  quality,  limitation 
or  specification. 

A  recitation  in  Geometry  occupied  the  following  35  minutes.  15  min- 
utes recess.  Prof  Hoss  then  gave  a  lecture  of  45  minutes;  subject, 
''The  Opening  of  Schools."  He  said,  if  the  old  adage,  "What  is  well 
begun  is  half  done,"  be  not  strictly  true,  very  much  is  gained  by  a  good 
beginning.  He  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  be  read  in  our  schools,  add- 
ing :  The  education  of  the  head  is  but  a  small  part  of  education.  The 
following  30  minutes  were  occupied  by  criticism,  inquiries,  suggestions, 
Ac,  &c.     Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Institute  convened  at  the  hour  to  which  i^  was  adjourned.  Quite  a 
number  were  present,  who  manifested  by  their  profound  attention  that 
they  were  deeply  interested  by  listening  to  an  address  by  Prof  Hoss 
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Subject,  *'  The  Parent  and  Teacher."  He  impressed  teachers  with  the 
importance  of  their  calling.  He  said,  "  The  teacher  is  in  the  work-shop 
of  mind;  he  is  working  up  the  world's  humanity;  the  children  of  to-day, 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow;  the  immortals  of  eternity."*  But 
space  denies  further  quotations.  We  can  only  regret  that  so  many  of 
the  teachers  of  our  county  were  absent.     Adjournment         * 

Wednesday^  August  1. 

Institute  convened  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Secretary  called  the  roll. 
Prof.  Hoss  read  a  chapter  from  the  Scriptures,  Class  in  Penmanship 
occupied  the  following  hour.  Class  in  Elocution  occupied  the  following 
50  uiinutes.  15  minutes  recess.  Class  in  Mental  Arithmetic  occupied 
the  following  40  minutes.  Then  followen  recitations  in  Geometry  and 
Spelling,  each  occupying  35  minutes.  The  recitation  in  Orthography 
was  quite  interesting;  the  etymology  of  most  of  the  words  was  given. 

Adjourned  to  1:20  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Institute  convened  according  to  adjournment  Classes  in  Algebra  and 
Written  Arithmetic  next  recited,  each  occupied  45  minutes.  The  reci- 
tation in  English  Granmiar  occupied  the  following  55  minutes.  The 
teacher  explained  his  method  of  conducting  a  primary  class.  15  min- 
utes recess.  The  topics  of  the  lecture  given  yesterday  were  taken  up 
and  discussed  with  much  interest  by  several  members  present  Prof 
Hoss  then  gave  a  lecture  on  *'  The  Systematic  Order  of  Exercises  in 
Schools."  30  minutes  followed  in  criticisms,  inquiries,  suggestions,  reso- 
lutions, &c. 

Oh  motion,  Hiram  Hadley,  W.  W.  Cheshire,  and  Miss  Mellie  Vater 
were  appointed  to  prepare  business  for  an  evening  session. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Committee  appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the  evenrog,  reported 
that  Prof  Hoss  would  occupy  a  short  time  in  presenting  the  claims  of 
the  Indiana  School  Journal]  presented  several  resolutions ;  also  that  after 
the  discussion  the  audience  would  be  entertained  by  a  declamation, 
*'Over  the  Jtiver,"  by  Mr.  Chase;  and  "  Poe's  Raven,"  by  W.  H.  Vena 
ble.  Of  the  resolutions  presented,  the  following  was  adopted  for 
discussion : 

Resolved  J  That  prizes  should  be  offered  to  students  as  incentives  to 
study. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  with  much  spirit  by  H.  Hadley,  W.  W.  * 
Cheshire,  Allen  Hill,  T.  Clark,  Oliver  Bales,  and  Oliver  White. 

Hiram  Hadley  was  undecided  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  awarding 
prizes. 
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W.  W.  Cliesliire  said,  there  is  scarcely  a  student  but  will  use  unfair 
means  to  secure  the  prize ;  he  thought  the  prize  teachers  should  bold 
up  to  their  students  should  be  the  prize  of  an  education. 

AlVen  Hill  said,  prizes  in- colleges  are  obtained  by  unfair  means;  that 
awarding  committees  are  not  as  exacting  as  the  great  committee  of  the 
world,  that  never  fails  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due;  that  these 
^^ prize  soldiers"  do  not  really  possess  the  ability  they  appear  to  have 
while  striving  for  the  prize. 

Thomas  Clark  favored  the  prize  system.  0.  Bales  thought  in  some 
cases,  especially  with  small  children  who  do  not  appreciate  an  educa- 
tion, it  might  be  used  beneficially.  Oliver  White  had  awarded  prizes 
with  pleasing  success.     Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  A.  M. 

Thursday^  August  2. 
Morning  exercises  as  before.  Class  in  Penmanship  occupied  the  next 
hour.  Class  in  Elocution,  the  following  50  minute&  15  minutes  receea 
Class  in  Mental  Arithmetic  occupied  the  following  40  minutes.  Classes 
in  Geometry  and  Spelling  next  recited,  each  35  minutea  Many  inter- 
esting remarks  on  conducting  spelling  classes.  J.  Harold  gave  his 
method  of  conducting  a  primary  class;  it  was  generally  liked,  and  quite 
a  number  of  the  teachers  present  thought  they  would  adopt  it  in  their 
schools.     Adjourned  to  1:20  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Institute  convened  at  the  hour  to  which  it  was  adjourned.  Classes  in 
Algebra  and  Practical  Arithmetic  next  recited,  each  35  minutes.  Class 
in  English  Grammar  occupied  the  following  55  minutes.  15  minutes 
recess.  Prof.  Hoss  lectured  the  following  45  minutes  on  the  subject  of 
"  Recitations."  The  lecture  was  highly  practical  Then  followed  30 
minutes  criticisms,  inquiries,  &c. 

On  motion,  Allen  Hill  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  Indiana  Citizen. 

On  motion,  Mellie  Vater  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  LuUanapolis 
Journal     Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  A.  M. 

Friday^  August  3 
Morning  exercises  as  usual.  The  following  hour  was  occupied  by  tlie 
class  in  Penmanship.  The  following  50  minutes,  which  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  the  Elocution  class,  was  this  morning  occupied  by  W. 
H.  Venable,  on  ''Teaching  Geography;"  lie  gave  his  mode  for  conduct- 
ing a  primVy  clsss.  For  an  advanced  class  he  preferred  the  topical 
system  of  recitation.  15  minutes  recess.  The  time  from  recess  until 
adjournment  w^as  occupied  the  same  as  yesterday. 
Adjourned  to  1:20  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Institute  convened  at  1:20.  Classes  in  Algebra,  Written  Anthmetic 
and  English  Grammar  recited  as  usual.  T.  Sharp  gave  his  metliod  of 
teaching  analysis  of  sentences,  by  diagrams     15  minutes  recess.     Prof 
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Hos6  lectured  the  following  45  minute  on  "  School  Government"  The 
lecture  was  very  instructive.  Let  the  pupils  feel  that  you  are  their 
friend;  that  you  would  save  them  from  all  disgraceful  punishment  But 
let  them  feel  that  your  school  government  is  a  silent  force  and  must  be 
obeyed.  The  lecturer  said  he  would  only  dismiss  a  student  from  school 
as  a  last  resort  If  moral  control,  if  corporal  punishment  will  not  do, 
then  dismiss  the  offender.  30  minutes  followed  in  criticism,  sugges- 
tions, resolutions,  &c. 

W.  Edgerton  offered  the  following: 

JResolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  the  orthography  of  the 
English  language  stands  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 

2d.  That  it  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Phonetics, 
to-wit:  one  character  for  one  sound  and  one  only. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 
T.  (lark  offered  the  following: 

Hejiolvedj  That  we  do  not  approve  of  the  singing  or  chanting  system 
of  teaching  Geograp4iy  in  our  common  schools. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  W.  W.  Cheshire,  the  time  from  recess,  A.  M.  of  to-mor- 
row, nntil  noon  was  set  apart  for  discussion. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  tendered  to  Hiram  Had- 
ley  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
writing  class.     Adjourned  to  8  A.  M. 

Saturday^  AvguH  4. 

Institute  called  to  order  at  the  hour  to  which  it  was  adjourned. 
Secretary  called  the  roll.  ,  Prof.  Hoss  read  a  chapter  from  the  Scriptures. 
Oliver  White  conducted  the  "Writing  class.  The  time  previously  de- 
voted to  Elocution  was  this  morning  occupied  by  W.  H.  Venable  in 
remarks  on  the  "  Importance  of  Literary  Culture  among  Teachers  and 
in  Schools."  He  said,  literary  culture  is  important  to  teachers  because 
it  is  a  passport  into  polite  society.     15  minutes  recess. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  offered  by  T.  Clark  was  taken  from  the 
table  for  discussion. 

T.  Clark  disliked  the  singing  or  chanting  system;  he  thought  Geome- 
try or  any  other  science  could  as  well  be  taught  by  this  system  as 
Geography.  He  insisted  that  instead  of  teaching  students  to  think  it 
rather  teaches  them  not  to  think;  that  they  attach  no  more  meaning  to 
the  chanting,  than  the  parrot  to  her  words;  that  the  name  and  location 
of  places  is  all  that  is  learned  by  this  system. 

Mellie  Vater  thought  if  even  the  names  and  locations  could  be  learned 
in  one  year  by  this  system,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  other  methods, 
or  to  spending  four  or  five  years  in  learning  these  with  a  few  additional 
facts. 
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W.  H.  Venable  thought  perhaps  the  worse  feature  of  this  system  was 
that  it  induced  bad  pronunciation.  ^ 

W.  W.  Cheshire  would  combine  this  system  with  the  topical;  he  had 
used  it  very  little,  but  had  seen  it  used  with  the  most  pleasing  success. 

I.  Harold  thought  it  made  superficial  scholars. 

W.  Edgerton  thought  this  system  would  throw  all  the  burden  of 
thought  on  a  few. 

Venable  offered  the  following  substitute,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  the  singing  or  chanting 
system  of  teaching  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  should  only  be 
considered  an  auxiliary  method. 

Adjourned  to  1:20  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Institute  convened  at  1:20.  On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  spend  tlie 
afternoon  in  remarks,  toasts,  social  reunion,  the  reading  of  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  &c. 

Prof  Hoss  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas^  Both  reason  and  custom  hold  that  physicians  are  the  most 
competent  judges  of  the  qualification  of  physicians,  lawyers  of  law- 
yers, agriculturists  of  agriculturists,  and  hence  by  analogy,  teachers 
ol  teachers,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  in  general,  teachers  ought  to  be  appointed  County  Ex- 
aminers of  teachers. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  this  matter  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
various  County  Boards  throughout  the  State. 

Prof  Hoss  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion  Normal  Institutes  are  the  most  efificient, 
economic  means  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  now  available  in 
Indiana. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  commend  to  our  fellow-teachers  the  im- 
portance of  organizing  and  sustaining  such  Institutes  in  every  county  in 
the  State. 

Prof  Hoss  gave  a  list  of  the  names  of  some  books  which  he  advised 
teachers  to  procure  and  read  as  early  as  convenient  Among  them  was 
"Abbott's  Teacher,"  "  Northend's  Parent  and  Teacher,"  and  "Ogden's 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching," 

On  motion  of  Narcissa  Macy,  the  Institute  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  our  venerable  friend  Dr.  Fussell  for  the  interest  he  had  manifested  in 
our  Institute,  and  the  many  interesting  remarks  he  had  made  from  time 
to  time. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  our  Superintendent  for 
his  untiring  energy  in  conducting  the  Institute. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

G.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent 

Bessie  A.  W.  Boonb,  Secretary. 
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The  catalogue  of  this  institution  for  I860,  shows  the  whole  number  of 
students  for  the  year  to  have  been  204 ;  there  were  98  in  the  preparatory 
department.. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  were  John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  T.  A.  Wylie,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry;  Rev.  Elisha  Ballentine,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  and  Literature;  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Rev.  H.  B.  Hibben,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric 
and  Belle-Leltres ;  Hon.  James  R.  M.  Bryant,  Professor  of  Law;  James 
Wood  burn,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  and  Principal  of  Prepara- 
tory Department 

Tutors — Charles  M.  Campbell,  A.  M.,  John  H.  Wilson,  James  C.  El- 
liott, Emanuel  L.  Marquis,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  the  French,  German, 
and  Hebrew  Languages. 

There  are  two  societies,  the  Athenian  and  the  Philomathean ;  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  is  held  on  the  12th  of  Fjebruary,  that  of  the 
latter  on  the  4th  of  July.     Donations  are  solicited  for  these  societies. 

In  the  catalogue  there  is  the  following  true  and  significant  language, 
which  boldly  and  clearly  affirms  opinions  worthy  of  the  true  American 
educator,  and  which  we  are  always  glad  to  find  not  only  entertained  but 
Ireely  confessed : 

"  It  is  a  common,  but  very  incorrect  opinion,  that  Colleges  are  insti- 
tutions for  the  rich  alone.  It  may  be  of  comparatively  little  moment 
to  our  wealthy  citizens  whether  there  be  a  College  in  Indiana  at  all,  and 
what  its  character  may  be.  They  have  the  means  of  sending  their 
children  to  Universities  in  other  States  or  in  Europe.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  even  with  the  number  of  Colleges  now  in  our  State,  upward 
of  one  hundred  young  men,  sons  of  our  citizens,  are  now  pursuing  their 
collegiate  studies  without  its  limits ;  and  if  the  number  of  Colleges  in 
the  State  were  lessened,  the  number  of  non-resident  students  would  be 
proportionably  increased.  In  that  case,  too,  many  who  obtain  a  collegi- 
ate education,  would  be  deprived  of  its  advantages.  The  large  portion 
of  students  in  our  University  are  aspiring  young  men  from  the  middle, 
md  even  from  the  very  humble  walks  of  life;  many  of  them  having, 
by  their  own  efforts,  procured  the  means  of  their  education,  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  learning,  denying  themselves  what  most 
would  consider  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  best  and  wisest  men  our  country  ever  produced,  have  favored  the 
establishment  of  institutions  of  classical  learning.  Washington  en- 
dowed a  College  with  lands,  the  proceeds  of  which  yield  a  larger  revenue 
than  that  of  the  Indiana  University.  Jefferson  gave  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  to  founding  the  Virginia  University,  and  desired  no 
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other  memorial  with  posterity  than  as  the  Author  of  tlie  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Franklin, 
the  practical  and  self-taught,  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  framers  of  our  former  Constitution  united,  in  the  same 
scheme  of  instruction,  Common  Schools  and  a  State  University.  And, 
in  truth,  Common  Schools  and  Colleges  go  together.  They  are  mutual 
friendfe  and  helpers.  They  flourish  in  they  same  soil.  They  harmonize 
in  the  same  system.  The  Common  School  furnishes  to  the  younger 
classes  of  the  University  well-trained  scholars.  The  University,  in  re- 
turn, elevates  the  general  standard  of  teaching  and  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  supplies  well-trained  teachers  to  the  Common  School. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  remark  that  the  Institution  which  has  been 
placed  in  their  charge  has  no  rivalry  with  other  institutions  in  the  State. 
She  sends  kind  and  cordial  greeting  to  every  other  Seminary  of  sound 
learning  belonging  to  whatever  party  or  sect  There  is  room  for  all  and 
work  for  all." 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE,   RICHMOND,  IND. 


Ninety  students  have  been  in  attendance  this  session.  There  are 
some  twelve  teachers.  Wm.  B.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  mathematics, 
is  an  active  contributor  to  the  School  Journal.  Among  the  Faculty  we 
notice  several  names  familiar  as  supporters  of  the  educational  move- 
ments of  the*  County  and  State,  and  among  the  students  also  are  several 
who  have  already  made  their  mark  as  teachers  of  merit,  and  who  are 
known  as  having  a  generous,  active  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  ele- 
vate the  educational  condition  of  the  country. 

With  such  an  array  of  teachers,  we  should  think  the  advantages  of  a 
course  of  study  at  Earlham  College  would  be  very  great 

The  Institution  was  ebtablished  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Indiana, 
and  is  managed  by  the  body  under  a  committee  of  twelve.  Both  sexes 
pursue  the  same  course  of  study  and  recite  together.  "  It  is  the  aim  to 
make  thoroughness  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  school,  and  the 
instruction  will  have  special  reference  to  preparing  students  for 
teachers." 


The  New  Castle  Acade^iy,  at  New  Castle,  opens  again  on  Monday, 
Sept  3,  and  will  have  a  full  corps  of  efficient  teachers  in  addition  to  the 
Principals,  Tharp  and  Smith,  under  whoso  charge  the  Institution  has 
already  proved  a  success.  If  the  school  does  not  continue  to  triumph 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  these  Principals,  for  they  are  capable  and 
earnest  men. 


1^ 


COMMENCEMENT  IN  N.  W.  C.  UNIVERSITY, 


The  fiftli  atinaal  commencement  in  the  North  Wealcrn  Cliristion 
University,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  cnme  otT  on  the  28lh  of  .Iiine  Idst 
The  exercises  were  conducted  as  usual,  and  the  addresfea  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  generallj  good  in  sentiment  and  well  delivered,  A  few  ex- 
ceptions might  well  be  taken  to  the  address  on  "  The  Stage"  but  etill, 
the  speech  showed  n  good  degree  of  scholarship  and  research,  and  was 
delivered  in  a  manner  to  make  an  impression.  Indeed  the  whole  per- 
formance was  as  good  as  any  (re  have  witnessed,  and  did  honor  both  to 
the  teachers  and  the  taught  Here  is  the  progrftmme  of  eierinse?: 
Music  Prayer.  Muaie. 

SaluUtory,  Miss  L.  E.  Short,  Springville. 

Nature's  Teachings,  John  P,  Avery,  Indianapolis, 

The  Triumphs  of  Eevelation,  John  A,  Campbell,  Oxford, 

Modern  Superstition,  Oeorge  Carter,  Mooresville. 

The  Drama,  A.  M.  Goodbar,  Montgomery  County. 

Fetter  not  the  Miad,  Friend  C.  Goodwin,  Indianapolis. 

Fiction,  Boss  Guffln,  New  Salem. 

The  French  Revolution,  T.  B.  Lawhead,  Plainfield, 

The  Eloquence  of  Nature,  W,  W,  Leatiiers,  Indianapolis. 

Political  Apostacy,  W.  N,  Pickerill,  Decatur,  0, 

The  Stage,  Irvin  Robins,  Qreensburg, 

Grecian  Literature,  John  M,  Sooddy,  Stilesville. 

An  Object,  A,  D.  Williams,  Bedford, 

Valedictory,  I,  N.  Porch,  Ladoga,* 

Mueic,  Delivery  of  Diplomas.  Music         Bertdii-iiiTi. 

We  believe  that  no  stockholder  who  witnessed  the  perfo:  uiniice.  re- 
gretted what  he  has  done  to  build  up  this  Institution,  and  wc  iIjIeiI;  that 
if  thoec  who  have  hitherto  declined  to  aid  in  this  noble  enti'L'prise,  had 
been  present  iheir  hearts  would  have  been  enlarged,  and  tluir  benevo- 
lence expanded,  until  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  leave  (Ik'  ground 
without  enrolling  their  names  among  the  etockUoldcrs  in  tlie  X.  W.  C. 
l^niveraity.  The  attendance  was  large  and  good  order  i-ieviiiled, — 
ChrUlian  Record. 


Indiana  Asbdry  University. — The  Catalogue  of  the  Indiana  Aabury 
Universily  shows  that  the  whole  number  of  students  last  yenr  was  254, 
of  whom  107  were  in  the  preparatory  department  This  iTis'idilion  has 
a  library  of  10,000  volume.1.  There  are  two  Literary  S,.;  l>:ii.-s,  the 
Platonean  and  Philogioal,  their  halls  are  well  furnished  anl  .-upplied 
with  libraries  numbering  each  about  one  thousand  voIuhk-  Perma- 
nent seholarships  are  sold  for  flOO.  There  will  be  considerabK'  change 
ia  the  .Faculty  of  this  Instilution  next  year. 
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WANTED ! 


WANTED! 


In  erery  part  of  the  We§t,  aoUref  reliable  men  and  women  to  aid  tn  the  sale  and  introdao- 
tion  of  Pelton's  and  other  Outline  Maps,  Anatomical  and  other  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatas* 
Famiture,  and  all  odier  articles  needed  in  schools  of  «Ter7  grade. 

ValaaMe  premiams,  among  which  are  Webster's  Unabrid{^  Dktionaii,  (Pictorial  Bditl'^n,) 
Llppincott^s  PronouBclDg  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  are  offered  to  purchasers  of  Pelton^s  Oat- 
line  Maps,  and  liberal  eompensations  wHl  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  securing  sales. 

For  further  information  call  on  the  subscriber  at  the  book  store  of  D.  B.  Cooke  &  Co.,  Ill 
Lake  street,  or  at  his  residence  305  West  Randolf  street,  or  addrc«8,  by  mail, 

aug.  *60.  JOHN  H.  £OLFB,  P.  O.  Bex  8509,  Chicago,  IIU 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  uBeful  publications  which  comes  to 
our  sanctum  is  the  Scientific  American^  aiveekly  publication  devoted  to 
popular  sciences,  new  inventions,  and  the  whole  range  of  mechanic  and 
manufacturing  atta.  The  Scientific  American  has  been  published  for  fif- 
teen years,  by  the  well-known  Patent  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co, 
37  Park  Row,  New  York;  and  has  yearly  increased  in  interest  and  cir- 
culation, until  it  has  obtained,  we  understand,  nearly  30,000  subscribers, 
which  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  publication  is  appreciated  by  the 
reading  public. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  paper,  we  will  state  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Its 
illustrated  description  of  all  the  most  important  improvements  in  steam 
xmd  agricultural  machinery,  will  commend  it  to  the  Engineer  and 
Farmer,  while  the  new  household  inventions  and  shop  tools  which  are 
illustrated  by  engravings  and  described  in  its  columns,  with  the  practical 
receipts  contained  in  every  number,  renders  the  work  desirable  to  house- 
keepers, and  almost  indispensable  to  every  mechanic  or  smith  who  has 
a  shop  for  manufacturing  new  work,  or  repairing  old. 

The  Scientific  American  is  universally  regarded  as  the  inventor's  advo- 
cate and  monitor;  the  repository  of  American  inventions,  and  the  great 
authority  on  law,  and  all  ousiness  connected  with  Patents.  The  Official 
List  of  Claims,  as  issued  weekly  frftm  the  Patent  Office,  in  Washington, 
are  published  regularly  in  its  columns.  All  the  most  important  Patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office  are  illustrated  and  described 
on  its  pages,  thus  forming  an  unrivalled  history  of  American  inventions 

It  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  largest  and  cheapest  paper  devoted  to 
Science,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and  the  Useful  Arts  published  in 
the  world.  Hoix  Judge  Mason,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is 
not  only  engaged  with  the  Publishers  in  their  immense  Patent  Agency 
department,  but  as  a  writer  on  Patent  Laws  and  Practice,  his  ability  is 
forcibly  portrayed  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

The  Scientific  American  is  published  once  a  week,  (every  Saturday,) 
each  number  containing  16  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  from  10  to  12 
original  Engravings  of  New  Inventions,  consisting  of  the  most  improved 
Tools,  Engines,  Mills,  Agricultural  Machines,  and  Household  Utensils, 
making  51  numbers  in  a  year,  'comprising  832  pages,  and  over  500 
Oriffinal  Engravings,  printed  on  heavy,  fine  paper,  in  a  form  expressly 
for  binding,  and  all  for  %2  per  annum. 

A  New  V  olume  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  we  hope  a  large 
number  of  our  townsmen  will  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  subscribe.  By  remitting  $2  by  mail  to  the  publishers,  Munn  & 
Co.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  they  will  send  you  their  paper  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  you  will  have  a  volume  which  you  would  not 
part  with  for  treble  its  cdst  The  publishers  express  their  willingness  to 
mail  a  single  copy  of  the  paper  to  such  as  may  wish  to  see  it  without 
charge: 
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VOL.  V. 


DIURNAL  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 


Although  astronomers  have  perceived,  during  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years,  in  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  clear  indications 
of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth;  yet  the  earth  itself  had  not 
clearly  revealed  that  fact  until  within  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  Earth,  as  determined  by  measur- 
ment  of  its  surface,  in  connection  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  was 
once  in  a  fluid  state,  affords  a  strong  argument  that  it  revolves  upon 
an  axis  passing  through  its  center,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  pendulum  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Foucault,  in  1857,  observed  that 
a  pendulum  would  not  vibrate  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same 
plane,  but  would  gradually  deviate  from  the  plane  in  which  it  was 
started,  and,  if  kept  vibrating,  the  plane  of  vibration  would  make  an 
entire  revolution  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  depending  upon  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  the  time  of  a  revolution  varying  inversely  as  the 
sine  of  the  latitude. 

As  a  pendulum  always  vibrates  upon  a  great  circle  of  the  Earth, 
the  ordinate  to  the  axis  at  one  extremity  of  the  arc  wiU  always  be 
greater  (except  at  the  equator  and  poles)  than  the  ordinate  at  the 
other  extremity.  Therefore  if  a  pendulum  commence  its  vibrations 
at  that  extremity  of  the  arc  where  the  ordinate  is  the  greatest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Earth  be  assumed  to  be  in  motion  upon  its  ax- 
is from  west  to  east,  the  eastward  motion  of  the  pendulum,  which 
will  correspond  with  the  eastward  motion  of  the  extremity  of  the  are 
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at  which  the  pendulum  commences  to  vibrate,  will  be  greater  than 
the  eastward  motion  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  therefore 
when  the  pendulum  arrives  at  the  other  extremity  of  its  arc  of  vi- 
bration it  will  fall  eastward  of  the  point  where  it  would  have  arrived 
had  the  earth  been  at  i*est  on  its  axis,  and  as  the  same  results  at 
each  vibration  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  plane  of  vibration 
will  revolve  in  different  latitudes  in  times  varying  inversely  as  the 
sine  of  the  latitude.  As  this  result  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
observed  facts,  the  demonstration  that  the  earth  revolves  upon  an 
axis  passing  through  its  center,  is  complete. 

But  the  visable  phenomena  resulting  from  the  earth's  motion  on 
its  axis  are  not  confined  to  the  motion  of  pendulums,  for  all  sub- 
stances whatever  which,  while  moving  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ehange  their  distance  from  its  axis  do  in  like  manner  indicate  that 
the  earth  has  such  a  motion.  For  instance,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Europe  are  continually  under- 
mining their  right  banks  without  any  obvious  cause;  a  result  how- 
ever which  would  necessarily  follow  if  the  earth  has  a  revolution 
upon  its  axis  from  west  to  east. 
Newvillk,  Ind.  1 860.  Jokl  E.  Hendricks. 


BOTANY. 


Every  science  has  its  history, — its  origin,  its  growth,  and  its  ap- 
proximation to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  completeness.  At  first, 
mere  accident  may  give  birth  to  a  crude  idea,  which,  coming  in 
contact  with  active  thought,  becomes  a  germ  of  real  life,  expands 
under  its  influence,  assumes  a  systematized  form,  and  stands  hence- 
forth a  stereotyped  reflection  of  nature  and  coexistent  with  her. 

If  we  should  trace  the  development  of  our  present  beautiful  sci- 
ence of  Botany,  from  its  small  beginnings  down  to  the  present  state, 
we  would  have  before  us  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  expand- 
ing influence  of  mind,  and  of  the  progressive  development  of  thought 
when  concentrated  upon  one  subject. 

The  early  history  of  plants  is  blended  with  mythological  legends; 
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;is  they  are  related  to  have  a  mysterious  origin,  and  to  possess  won- 
derful medicinal  properties.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Narcissus, 
which  bends  its  head  over  the  stream,  was  originally  a  youth,  wh» 
in  such  an  attitude  became  enamored  of  his  own  beauty;  that  the 
Hyacinth  sprung  from  the  bl<x)d  of  Ajax,  who  slew  himself;  that 
the  beautiful  Lotus  of  India  is  the  chosen  sect  of  the  Goddess  Lack- 
nhmi,  the  daughter  of  the  Ocean.  The  he^iling  power  of  plants  was 
so  wonderful  that  the  dead  could  be  restored  to  life.  Theophrastus, 
the  first  known  Botanical  author,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  direc- 
tions, of  the  drug-sellers  and  wood-cutters  of  his  day,  for  gathering 
plants,  Rfiys:  "Some  may  be  too  fantastical  and  far-stretched;  as  th« 
drawing  of  the  sword  three  times  around  the  Mandagora,  and  then 
futting  it,  looking  toward  the  west;  and  the  marking  of  a  line  a- 
round  the  Hellibore,  standing  toward  the  east  and  praying,  avoiding 
eagles  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  for  they  say  if  the  eagle  be 
near  the  cutter  will  die  in  a  year."  But  even  Thoophrastus  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  gather  some  plants  standing  from  the  wind  with 
body  anointed,  some  by  night,  some  by  day,  and  some  before  th« 
8un  falls  on  them.  But  enough  of  mythological  Botany,  we  will 
now  pass  to  it  as  a  science. 

Steps  were  undoubtedly  taken  toward  some  classified  arrangement 
of  plants  at  a  very  early  age;  for  we  know  from  most  remote  records 
that  the  vegeUble  world  was  ages  ago  the  subject  of  much  thought 
and  admiration.  It  is  recorded  of  the  "wise  man,"  that,  "he  spake 
of  the  trees,  from  the  Cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
Hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  well."  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the 
Gi-eeks  of  his  day  as  being  interested  in  the  study.  Aristotle,  the 
philosopher,  wrote  a  treatise  on  plants,  which,  though  lost,  is  doubt- 
less fully  supplied  by  his  successor  Theophrastus. 

The  science  in  its  development  passed  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  during  the  dark  ages,  slept  securely  in  parchment,  gleam- 
ing occasionally  in  some  monkish  cell,  or  with  the  Nestorian  Exile 
gathering  a  few  facts  in  Arabia  or  China,  and  at  last  culminated  in 
Germany,  the  land  of  vigorous,  productive  and  progressive  thought. 

Leading  in  the  rank  of  Geiinan  authors,  appears  Gessner,  to  whom 
is  assigned  the  fii*st  great  step  in  systematic  Botany — the  establish- 
ment of  plants  into  Genera.  Then  follows  Carsalpinus,  who  took  the 
second  step, — the  division  of  Genera  into  Species.  He  is  termed,  by 
Linnseus,  the  founder  of  Botany.  After,  as  the  study  of  Botany  be- 
*;ame  more  general  throughout  Europe,  different  systems  of  arrange- 
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ment  arose;  some  based  on  the  fruit,  some  on  the  corrola,  some  on 
the  calyx,  and  in  other  ways.  Then  comes  Linnaeus,  the  reformer, 
who  establishes  a  complete  system,  depending  upon  the  flower,  term- 
ed the  Artificial  system.  This,  by  its  simplicity  and  beauty,  and 
the  natural  advantage  of  being  based  upon  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  plant,  gained  universal  admiration  and  adoption. 

It  remained  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  system  of  classification. 
But  the  march  was  onwai-d — soon  difficulties  and  (ionfusion  arose. — 
As  the  search  of  the  Botanist  extended,  the  plant  list  increased,  until 
it  doubled  and  thribbled,  and  the  once  peaceful  fiimilie-?  of  Linnaeus 
h^  to  acknowledge  strange  members,  between  whom  there  was 
scarcely  a  trace  of  affinity. 

The  well  informed  Botanist  saw  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  system.  It  only  remained  for  Bernard  de  Jussieu  to 
m&rk  the  starting  point,  and  the  natural  system,  as  if  by  an  internal 
strength  of  its  own,  made  a  sure,  steady  advancement,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  warm  defenders  of  the  Linnaean  system.  It  seems 
leas  a  system  contrived  by  man  than  an  expression  of  nature. 

Plants  are  found  to  be  divided  into  two  distinct  cLisses,  the  flower.- 
ing  and  the  flowerless — the  Phenogamous  and  Cryplogamous.  Here 
the  natural  system  makes  it  great  stjirting  point.  On  a  elo.^e  obser- 
vation of  the  Phenogamous  pknt,  two  distinct  and  prevailing  charac- 
teristics are  noticed.  It  is  in  the  manner  of  growth.  The  Endoge- 
nous, represented  in  trees  by  the  Palms  and  Dates,  or  by  our  Indian 
com,  increase  in  size  by  an  internal  growth,  expanding  from  the 
center  of  the  trunk  or  limb  outward. 

The  Exogenous,  represented  by  our  common  trees  and  shrubs, 
grow  in  an  opposite  way,  by  the  yearly  formation  of  a  new  layer  ex- 
ternally. This  difference  is  observable  even  in  the  young  plantlet; 
the  first  class  having  but  one  seed  leaf  (Monoctyledenous);  the  sec- 
ond, two  (dicotyledenous).  It  was  the  notice  of  this  fact  that  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  a  natural  system.  We  may  mark  this  classifica- 
tion of  Nature,  herself,  by  several  distinguishing  characteristics,  ihe 
first  appearance  of  the  plant,  its  general  form,  the  manner  of  gi-owth, 
and  even  by  the  distribution  of  the  frame  work  of  the  leaf,  the  veins 
b^g  parallel  in  the  first  class  and  netted  in  the  hist. 

No  one  can  fiiil  to  behold  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  these 
primary  divisions,  for  they  are  of  nature's  own  making.  We  would 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  division  of  series  and  classes,  classes 
into  sub-classes,   these  into  genera,  and  the  genera  into  its  species. 
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Eveiy  school-girl  knows  or  may  know  them.  Nature  has  opened 
wide  the  book  and  the  genius  of  man  has  formed  an  index  to  this 
stupendous  volume,  which  enables  us  conveniently  to  refer  to  its 
otherwise  confused  records.  And  who  would  not  wish  to  trace  the 
handwriting  of  his  Creator  in  this  department  of  his  works  ? 

"But,  Botany,*'  says  one,  "affords  only  an  effeminate  gratification, 
suited  only  to  the  weak  and  sentimental.  It  may  do  for  a  young- 
lady-accomplishment,  or  for  a  recreation  from  severe  study.  But  to 
give  one's  self  up  in  sober  earnestness  to  the  investigation  of  a  sub- 
ject so  shallow  that  the  counting  of  a  few  stamens  and  pistils  is  the 
most  philosophical  process,  seems  absurd." 

But  hasty  conclusions  spring  from  surface  thought  and  surface 
knowledge.  That  person,  who  feels  himself  too  intellectual  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  study  of  plants,  needs  to  be  informed  a  little 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  study,  but,  and  we  would  say 
it  in  UcUicSf  needs  to  be  told  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  sciences.  He  who  acquires  alone  stem  and  abstract  truths, 
has  none  of  the  adorning  graces  of  mind  so  in  harmony  with  nature. 
Like  the  fiir  stretched  sandy  desert,  so  is  mind  without  the  beauty 
and  life  imparted  by  the  study  of  natui-e;  it  may  have  its  mountain- 
ous heaps  of  dry,  sandy,  accumulated  facts,  which  may  relieve  the 
monotony  of  barrenness;  but  we  find  no  well  springs  of  life  for  the 
fevered  mind,  no  secluded  bower  of  rest  in  life's  toUsome  journey, 
and  none  of  that  ever-changing,  pleasing  beauty,  seen  in  nature's 
verdant  landscapes. 


HOME  EDUCATION. 


We  may  have  many  labored  essays  on  the  duty,  responsibility 
2ind  qualifications  of  teachers.  Enough  has  been  said  to  produce  a 
ijuaking  among  them,  and  the  newly  enlisted  in  the  army  of  teachers 
— young,  inexperienced  and  undisciplined — fear  as  they  enter  the 
door  of  the  little  log-cabin  school  house  that  they  will  be  vanquished 
bv  a  dozen  saucy  tow  headed  boys,  or  a  group  of  little  shy  half 
♦rrown  girls.     But  we  care  not  how   well  qualified  the  teacher  may 
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become,  or  how  sensibly  he  may  be  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his 
responsibility,  we  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  artillery  of  aiilhors 
was  pointed  in  a  different  diret^lion,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  rear 
of  the  army  is  a  reserve  guard,  which  should  not  be  permitted  in  an 
uncertain  struggle  to  rest  idly,  but  should  be  brought  into  action 
and  made  to  do  their  part  in  the  contest.  We  refer  to  parentis.  We 
like  the  terms  responsible,  qu!ilified,  action,  diligent,  <fec.,  applied  to 
teachers,  but  want  the  same  applied  to  parents.  We  would  at  least 
have  them  feel  that  they  are  co-workers  in  the  education  of  their 
children  and  not  mere  overseers  or  employers  of  others  who  are  U> 
do  the  w^hole  work. 

We  have  little  dictionaries  with  their  brief  definitions;  so  is  ihe 
mental  vocabulary  of  some  with  whom  the  term  education  means  on- 
ly "book  learning;"  but  for  important  terms  we  like  the  unabiidged 
and  complete.     Then  let  us  take  Webster *s  definition  in  full: 

"Education  comprehends  all  that  series  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline which  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  correct  the 
temper  and  fonn  the  manners  and  habits  of  youth,  and  fit  them  for 
usefulness  in  their  future  stations." 

Webster  is  good  authority,  and  he  says  education  relates  to  the 
manners,  the  character  and  the  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  understand- 
ing. And  do  not  parents  require  more  of  the  teacher  than  the  mere 
imparting  of  instruction?  He  must  preserve  order,  check  rudeness 
and  inculcate  wholesome  morals  by  precept  and  example.  It  is  here 
the  teacher  needs  assistance,  for  these  are  his  most  difllcult  tasks.  It 
«  much  easier  to  solve  a  problem  in  mathematics,  than  to  adjust  am- 
icably the  schoolboy  quarrels,  much  less  difficult  to  make  a  child 
perceive  the  agreement  or  government  of  words,  than  to  make  him 
understand  his  social  relations  and  his  moral  obligations,  that  ho 
may  both  agree  and  be  governed. 

How  ineffectual  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher  if  it  meet  a  counter 
current  at  home.  Reprove  a  boy  for  swearing  whose  father  swears 
in  his  presence  and  will  not  the  reproof  glide  from  the  boy's  mind 
like  oil  from  a  varnished  surface  ?  Attempt  to  check  the  turbulent 
disposition  of  a  scholar  who  is  accustomed  to  broils  at  home,  and 
how  far  beyond  your  eyesight  will  gentleness  characterize  him  ? — 
Try  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of  jealousy  instilled  in  the  mind 
of  a  child  at  home,  and  can  you  convince  such  a  one  that  every  Itiugh 
is  not  a  jeer  at  him,  and  every  whispered  word  not  something  con- 
cerning him  ?     Every  shade  of  moral  influence  at  home  is  a  stoiie 
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wel!  masoned  in  the  great  structure  of  character  which  will  stand  in 
after  life  as  one  erected  to  the  honor  or  disgrace  of  the  parent. 

And  let  fathers  and  mothers  remember  that  it  is  the  little  acts  of 
life  that  speak  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  An  incident  once  came  un- 
der our  own  observation  that  left  its  impress  on  our  memory,  and  we 
doubt  not  on  that  of  the  child  also.  A  little  boy  needed  a  new  book, 
and  not  doubting  but  that  the  father  (who  was  wealthy)  would  wil- 
lingly purchase  a  ten  cent  book  when  necessary,  it  was  handed  to 
the  boy  to  take  home  with  the  request  that  he  would  tell  his  flEitber 
what  the  teacher  said  about  his  needing  it.  The  little  fellow  went  off 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  clean  book,  but  what  was  our 
surprise  the  next  morning  after  conunencing  school  to  see  the  little 
fellow  approach  us  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  sobbing  8r> 
he  could  hardly  speak,  as  he  handed  us  the  book,  saying  his  father 
said  he  would'nt  let  him  have  the  book  *'till  he  could  see  about  it  for 
he  didn't  believe  the  teacher  said  he  needed  it."  What !  tell  the 
child  he  had  no  confidence  in  him !  What  surer  way  to  destroy  all 
truthfulness  ?  The  influence  of  home  manners  and  home  conversa- 
tion, how  they  leave  their  indellible  impressions.  The  habits  and  the 
speech  of  children  how  much  soever  covered  in  after  life  are  always 
detected  in  the  man.  Many  an  awkward  gesture,  many  an  awkward 
sentence  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nursery,  which  the  persevering 
effort  of  years  has  failed  to  correct;  as  person  once  laughingly  re- 
marked, ''he  might  repeat  to  himself  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb 
to  go,  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  yet  he  invariably  would  in  conver- 
sation say,  "has  went." 

The  branch  industry  must  be  taught  at  home,  and,  depend  upon  it 
parent,  without  this  for  a  foundation  your  child  wiU  ever  build  upon 
the  sand.  Keep  your  children  healthfully  empUyed  always.  We 
know  some  sav  that  laziness  is  constitutional,  and  one  of  the  laziest 
men  we  ever  saw  said  it  was  a  disease,  and  he  had  it;  but  we  believe 
there  is  more  truth  in  saying  it  is  a  habit.  Our  observation  confirms 
this,  for  we  never  knew  a  man  or  woman  to  become  indolent  who 
was  trained  to  industry  in  childhood.  There  is  one  class  of  educa- 
tors with  which  our  country  abounds,  and  so  many  of  our  youth 
are  under  their  influence  that  we  wish  we  could  warn  in  trumpet 
tones  every  parent  from  Maine  to  California  against  them.  We 
speak  of  our  street  educators.  Would  the  good  fether  know  why 
his  boy  is  daily  getting  farther  from  the  circle  of  his  influence  and 
control  ?  Let  him  Jiscertain  where  he  spends  his  evenings  and  in  what 
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company  and  his  inquiry  will  be  answered.  But  the  sin  is  not  alto- 
gether the  child's,  he  was  peimitted  to  form  a  taste  for  the  streets 
when  something  better  might  have  taken  its  place.  Let  parents  make 
home  attractive  to  children,  which  may  be  done  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  they  will  then  turn  to  it  as  to  their  natural  magnet.  But  there 
must  be  cheerfulness  at  home  and  amusement  there  to  suit  their  feel- 
ings ;  and  rarity  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  child.  Judicious  parents 
them  will  never  lack  ingenuity  to  make  home  attractive ;  better  let 
romp  over  the  parlor  carpet  and  play  ball  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  looking  glass,  if  necessary  to  avoid  street  education,  this  worse 
than  pestilence,  and  as  contaminating  to  the  soul  as  this  is  to  the 
body.  •* 


In  all  things  preserve  integrity,  and  the  consciousness  of  thine 
own  uprightness  will  alleviate  the  toil  of  business,  soften  the  hard- 
ness of  ill  success  and  disappoiotments,  and  give  an  humble  confi- 
dence before  God;  when  the  ingratitude  of  man,  and  the  iniquity  of 
the  times,  may  rob  thee  of  other  reward. — Pcdey, 


What  is  Life  ? — The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To  eat  and 
drink,  and  sleep—to  be  exposed  to  darkness  and  the  light— to  pace  round 
in  the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement  of  trade— this  is 
not  life.  In  all  this  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity 
is  awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make  it  worth  while 
to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  &ith,  alone  can  give  vitality  to 
the  mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates  through 
the  heart,  the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry  vnistes  within,  the  music  that 
brings  childhood  back,  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near,  the  doubt 
which  makes  us  meditate,  the  death  which  startles  us  with  mystery,  the 
hardship  which  forces  us  to  struggle,  the  anxiety  that  ends  in  trust,  are 
all  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural  being. — Exchange. 
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[For  the  Indiana  School  Journal.] 

EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Principle  of  Utilitarianism —  Visit  to  the  Girls'  Schools. 


Halle,  Germanv,   1860. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  gymnasium  is  undeniably 
great  It  is  natural,  philosophical  and  moreover  successful.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Oerman  genius  for  education  well  nigh  exhausts 
itself  here,  and  unhappily  the  gymnasium  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole.  It  is  true  no  teacher  who  has  not  passed  a  rigid  examination  is 
admitted  into  any  department,  and  that,  consequently,  though  the 
circle  of  studies  from  the  Real  School,  which  stands  next  in  dignity  to 
the  gymnasium,  down  to  the  Free  School,  the  least  and  lowest,  grows  nar- 
rower and  narrower,  as  the  future  vocation  of  the  boys  is  humbler  and 
still  humbler,  the  instructors  arc  always  competent  and  thorough.  It  is 
true  too,  particularly  in  the  lieal  School,  that  the  subjects  of  study  are 
various ;  lAtin  is  taught  to  some  extent,  French  and  English,  Mathemat- 
ics, and  in  every  grade  of  the  school,  music.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  re- 
ligious instruction  is  carefully  given ;  that  in  the  higher  classes  doctrinal 
points  are  freely  discussed,  while  in  the  lower  Bible- History  receives  close 
attention.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  fiivorable  points  and  many  more 
that  might  be  added,  there  is  one  evident  deficiency — and  this  is  not  in  the 
teachers,  nor  the  mode  of  instruction,  but  in  the  idea  on  which  the  whole 
thing  stands.  The  development  of  true  manhood  is  no  longer  the  object, 
but  the  forming  of  a  man  for  a  certain  business ;  the  making  of  a  good 
carpenter,  of  a  good  blacksmith,  of  a  good  saddler,  in  short  of  a  good  hand 
for  some  mechanical  employment  Not  that  the  trade  is  taught  in  the 
school  Far  from  it  Yet  what  each  boy  is  to  be  stands  directly  before 
him,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  prevent  the  danger^(a  danger  that  does 
not  often  assail  boys)  of  loving  and  pursuing  learning  for  its  own  sake,  he 
is  reminded  of  the  speciality  for  which  he  is  in  training. 

In  one  of  Bulwer's  novels  there  is  a  character  which  is  formed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  popular  maxim,  first  put  in  popular  form  perhaps  by  Bacon, 
that,  Knowledge  is  Power.  Exactly  this  is  the  principle  of  these  schools, 
and  if  the  character  formed  in  them  Is  not  hard,  cold,  selfish  and  daringly 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  right,  like  that  of  Randall  in  the  story,  it  is  becaase  the 
school  cannot  succeed  in  conquering  the  tender  and  affectionate  German 
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nature,  and  because  it  can  and  does  succeed  in  subduing,  if  not  in  breaking 
the  spirit  of  independence.  Certainly,  the  system  of  education  that  is 
strictly  utilitarian  is  naiTOw  and  narrowing  in  all  its  tendencies.  The 
teacher  who  imparts  knowledge  as  he  would  prescribe  toil  for  service,  is, 
it  may  be  ignorantly,  but  none  the  less  truly,  a  traitor  to  his  calling. 

"We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits:  so  much  help 
By  80  much  reading.     It  U  rather  when 
Wo  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound, 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth— 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

Now,  let  us  leave  general  reflections,  boys  and  boys'  schools,  and  make 
a  running  visit  to  the  girls,  where  we  find  the  masculine  principle.  Knowl- 
edge Is  Power,  softened,  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  sex,  into  Knowledge 
keeps  out  of  mischief.  And  first  into  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
High  School  Here  a  lady  whose  kind  face  and  pleasant  voice  assure  us 
we  are  not  intruders,  is  examining  some  forty  little  Hedwigs,  Berthas  and 
Clarchens,  on  the  "History  of  our  dear  Savior."  The  little  ones  arc  all 
aglow  and  sparkling;  they  quiver  from  the  tips  of  their  raised  fingers  to 
the  ends  of  their  toes  with  interest  and  excitement:  each  one  wants  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  and  the  teacher  has  much  ado  to  divide  the  recita- 
tion fiiirly.  She  is  even  obliged  now  and  then  to  appeal  to  the  rod,  which, 
in  common  with  all  primary  teachers  in  Europe,  as  &r  as  I  have  seen,  she 
carries  in  her  hand.  But  this  little  stick  is  rather  a  make-believe  affiiir, 
and  the  offender  might  at  any  time  kiss  it  without  compunction.  The 
•tory  of  Jesus  is  never  more  beautiful  than  when  told  by  an  in&nt  voice, 
and  we  feel  inclined  to  stay  through  the  hour  with  those  little  creatures; 
but  lot  this  glimpse  suffice. 

And  now  across  the  open  court  to  the  Middle  School,  where  girls  of  a 
lower  standing  in  society  are  taught  The  qualifying  words,  High,  Mid- 
dle, &c.,  refer,  as  you  know,  not  to  intellectual  attainments,  but  to  position 
in  society.  In  a  larger  and  more  crowded  room  than  the  last,  we  find 
little  girls  about  two  years  older.  They  are  singing,  now  all  [together, 
now  four  little  ones  alone.  Many  an  American  young  lady,  whose  father 
has  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for  her  musical  instruction,  might  blush  to 
hear  these  children.  Their  teacher,  a  gentleman,  is  as  kind  as  the  lady 
in  the  first  room,  and  much  more  pla3rful.  "  Do  you  like  dolls  ?  "  he  sud- 
denly asks,  after  an  echo  song  in  which  the  select  four  have  performed  to 
their  own  and  every  body  else's  admiration.  A  curious  question  to  be 
asked  of  girls  eight  years  old,  and  in  the  middle  of  school!  But  they 
understand  it,  and,  while  they  laugh  out  finely,  their  hands  seize  on  and 
twist,  according  to  one  model,  handkerchiefs,  aprons,  hair-ribbons,  comers 
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of  sacks,  anything  and  everything.  A  fcw  fiivorod  ones  even  find  real 
dolls,  with  cheeks  very  red  and  eyes  very  wide  open.  In  a  moment  fifty 
careful  mothers  stand  befoix)  us,  and  there  Ls  a  general  hush,  for  all  their 
babies  arc  going  to  sleep.  With  faces  composed  and  matronly,  and  voices 
quite  subdued,  they  sing;  "  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,"  or  some  such  nursery 
song.  We  were  as  much  amused  here  as  we  were  interested  in  the  little 
Bible  class,  but  we  must  go,  and,  as  we  pass  out,  the  children,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  their  teacher,  have  varied  their  position  with 
every  song,  now  rise,  and  in  one  voice  bid  us  "  adieu." 

In  the  room  we  enter  next,  we  find  a  geography  class  of  girls  about 
twelve  years  old.  While  they  puzzle  over  a  large  map  on  the  wall,  which 
is  evidently  only  a  comfused  jumble  of  crooked  lines,  straight  lines,  and 
circles  to  their  ignorant  and  careless  eyes  we  look  at  the  geography,  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  study.  It  is  an  iminteresting  volume  con- 
taining little  more  than  statistics  and  outlines.  We  don't  blame  some 
for  not  knowing  their  lessons. 

Now  look  to  the  High  School  and  into  the  room  of  young  lady  gradu- 
ates. But  do  not  lot  the  word  graduate  excite  your  imagination.  In  the 
first  place  the  girls  are  very  young,  not  more  than  fourteen,  or  at  the 
most  eighteen  ;  then  though  they  entered  school  doubtless  as  bright  and 
beautiful  as  their  little  sisters  who  told  us  the  story  of  Jesus,  their  range 
of  study  has  been  very  limited.  Ever}'thing  classical,  everything  rela- 
ting to  Natural  Science,  except  perhaps,  Natural  Philosophy  in  a  very  di- 
luted form  has  been  carefully  kept  without  their  reach,  yet  effort  has 
been  made  to  acquaint  them  with  two  modern  languages  beside  their  own, 
and  with  German  litei-ature.  We  are  fortunately  in  time  to  hear  them 
read  some  from  Schiller's  beautiful  and  spirited  drama  of  William  Tell, 
and — we  hear  them  read.  But  it  is  ver}-^  peculiar  reading,  entirely  inde- 
scribable. They  drawl,  whine,  mutter,  chew  their  words  and  spit  them 
out  brokenly,  or  swallow  them  whole  sending  forth  only  guttural  sounds 
which  our  unpracticed  ears  are  entirely  imable  to  shape.  Now  and  then 
the  monotony  is  interrupted  and  we  are  interested  by  the  intelligent  criti- 
cisms and  ex|)lanation8  of  the  teacher,  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
bright  Jewish  looking  girl,  the  class  is  never  interested.  The  occupants 
of  the  front  seats  preserve  a  deep  and  dignified  stupidity ;  while  those 
who  are  comparatively  hidden  retain  or  cultivate  some  degree  of  vivacity 
by  pressing  slips  of  paper  which  they  have  rolled  into  a&int  rescmblence 
to  the  human  frame,  on  the  desks  in  front  of  them  and  watching  them 
rebound.  If  we  wish  to  hear  these  girls  sing  or  if  we  look  at  their  draw- 
ings we  shall  forget  their  stupid  reading  and  their  silly  amusement,  so  we 
will  depart  at  once  while  our  souls  are  filled  with  righteous  indignation. 
As  we  procead  on  our  way  home  one  thought  presses  on  our  mind,  it  is 
the  painful  contrast  between  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  classes,  painful 
because  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  little  ones.     We  speak  of  it  to  th 
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teacher  of  the  latter  as  she  overtakes  us.  "  Y&s,  *  she  says,  looking  pleas- 
ed, "and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must  become  as*  little  children. ''  She  is 
satisfied  that  it  is  all  right  and  natural,  but  we  are  not  It  Ls  not  right 
or  natural  that  girls  should  outgrow  the  innocence  and  artlessness  of 
childhood  without  ever  attaining  to  anything  of  the  sensibihty,  the  deli- 
cacy, the  keen  and  quick  perceptions,  and  the  livw*ly  sympathies  which  be- 
long to  true  and  cultivated  womanhood.  And  there  is  only  one  explana- 
tion of  the  wrong.  It  Ls  in  the  fear  that  a  wider  range  of  study  will  de- 
stroy a  woman's  womanliness.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  thegirPs 
mind,  which  needs  to  be  excited  and  encouraged  and  goaded  on  to  labor 
as  truly  as  the  mind  of  her  brother,  is  hemmed  in,  and  shut  up,  and  stu- 
pefied, and  if  it  grows  at  all,  it  must  grow  coarse  and  dull  Of  course  I 
give  here  but  the  general  rule  and  the  general  influence.  There  are 
many  noble  exceptions  but  of  these  I  will  speak  in  my  next  letter. 

M. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINERS— THEIR  APPOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES. 


In  the  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Journal,  we  offered  some 
reasons  why  examiners,  with  rare  exceptions,  should  be  practical  teachers. 
This  wo  firmly  believed  then,  and  firmly  believe  now,  to  be  the  true  pol- 
icy ;  but  in  addition  to  this  we  hdleve  some  oOier  things  concerning  'Examin- 
ers. 

Some  of  these  things  are  :  1st.  That  Examiners  sihouldnot  be  nppmntei  hy 
County  Commissioners^  but  elected  by  District  Directors. 
.  Reasons  for  this  :  1st.  Negatively  ;  the  duties  of  Commissioners  are  in 
no  wise  connected  with  the  Examiner  and  his  duties.  After  the  appoint- 
ment their  connection  dissolves,  hence  they  (the  Commissioners)  lose 
sight  of  their  appointees.     This  is  unusual  and  objectionable. 

2nd.  If  it  be  the  true  policy  to  have  practical  teachers  for  Examiners, 
Commissioners,  as  their  acts  clearly  show,  are  not  always  the  men  to  car- 
ry out  this  policy. 

But  affirmatively,  and  in  fiivor  ofdection :  1st  The  Directors  are  offlciall j 
related  to  the  Examiners.  The  Examiner  sits  in  judgment  on  the  quali- 
fication of  every  teacher  in  the  county,  and  gives  said  teacher 
a  certificate  of  said  qualifications.  This  certificate  the  teacher  carries 
straight  to  the  Director,  and  holds  it  as  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  teach  the  school  over  which  this  Director  presides.     Tlic  Director  takes 
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as  evidence,  (or  would  do  it,  all  were  examioners  conscientious  and  ca- 
pable) bene  places  said  teacber  in  cbarge  of  siud  school.  But  under  the 
system  proposed,  viz.,  election  of  Examiners  by  Directors,  the  certificate 
would  be  regarded  as  evidence,  because  proceeding  from  men  whose  ca- 
pability the  Director  knows,  or  is  presumed  to  know,  be  having  assisted 
in  giving  them  their  official  existence.  Here  then  is  the  rdation  close  and 
important  between  Director  and  Examiner. 

2nd.  This  would  operate  well  upon  the  Examiner.  His  work  goes 
straight  to  the  men  who  gave  him  his  official  position.  This  is  demo- 
cratic and  salutary,  but  at  present  it  is  the  direct  reverse;  hence  the  ob- 
jection to  appointments  by  Commissioners. 

As  to  time  of  these  elections,  we  would  suggest  the  annual  spring  elec- 
tions as  being  convenient,  free  from  political  excitement,  and  giving  the 
Directors  an  experience  from  October  till  April.  The  Examiner  thus 
elected,  so  &r  as  we  can  now  see,  should  hold  his  office  two  years,  thus 
securing  always  one,  at  least,  vnth  a  year's  experience. 

2.  Duties.  Since  we  have  not  county  Superintendents,  and  cannot 
have  for  some  years,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  duties  of  Examiners 
ought  to  be  so  extended  as  to  make  them,  in  some  sense,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, County  Superintendents,  or,  if  the  phraseology  be  more  acceptable, 
a  County  Board  of  Education.  A  part  of  these  duties  would,  most  likely, 
be  to  visit,  so  &r  as  practicable,  the  schools  in  the  county,  to  encourage, 
and,  where  appropriate,  to  aid  the  teacher  by  suggestions  and  cautions; 
also,  to  compare  his  ability  as  exhibited  in  the  school  room  with  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  examination  room. 

Another  duty  would  be  the  encouraging  and  aiding  in  organizing  and 
sustaining  Associations  and  Institutes.  This  latter  duty  is  of  grave  im- 
portance, it  being,  for  the  last  two  years,  largely,  not  to  say  ruinously, 
neglected  by  the  State  Superintendents,  the  statute  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  this  additional  labor.  Examiners  would  have  to 
be  paid  something.  We  leave  the  matter  of  pay  or  non  pay,  however 
without  discussion,  it  being  extrinsic  to  this  article. 

Further  under  duties^  we  believe  that  both  thoroughness  and  conveni- 
ence demand  fixed  days  for  examination,  the  Examiners,  so  fiir  as  prac- 
ticable, all  being  present  2.  That  certificates  should  be  graded,  indicating 
clearly  the  teacher's  ability  in  each  branch,  also  his  average  ability  in  all; 
3-  That  the  examination  should  extend  not  only  to  the  teacher's  SclhcHar' 
Map,  but  also  to  his  odmiTnsirative  and  leaching  ability,  this  latter,  as  the 
ormer,  so  far  as  possible,  being  indicated  on  the  certificate. 

In  behalf  of  the  last  two  positions,  we  would  say,  in  general,  that  the 
Oirector  and  community  would  have  something  definite  upon  which  to 
act — under  the  present  system  they  have  not.  The  certificate,  in  place 
of  saying  generally ,  as  no^  "having  duly  examined  A.  B.,  we  find  him 
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qualified  to  teach  the  branches  of  a  common  school,  &c.*'  it  would  say 
specifically^  that  A.  B.  stands  in  Orthography,  70  per  cent;  in  Reading, 
fiO;  in  Penmanship,  50;  in  Arithmetic,  75,  &c.  Thus  the  teacher  of 
experience,  and  scholarship  would  have  something  tangible  and  real  to 
oppose  to  the  lioUow  claims  of  the  ignoramus  who  Is  competing  for  the 
same  school. 

Such  are  some  of  (tie  other  things,  ws  It&lieve,  concerning  Examiners,  their 
appointment  and  duties.  Of  course,  some  of  these  views  pre-suppose  a 
change  in  the  statute,  but  this  can  most  likely,  when  desirable,  be  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  teachers.  We  modestly  submit  these  sentiments 
hoping  they  may  call  the  attention  of  others  to  a  subject  which,  if  we 
are  not  in  error.  Is  important  to  the  success  of  our  school  system. 

Cr.  W.     HOSS. 


NECESSITY  OF  COMPETITION 


Extract  from  a  Dist-ourse  delivered  before  the  Young  Men^s   Christian   Asiod- 

aiion,  Indianapolis^  by  Rev,  Q.  P.  TindeU. 


In  all  professions  and  trades  certain  contending  forces  are  brought  into 
play.  There  is  a  trial  of  sagacity,  strength,  energy  and  persevcrencc.  It 
is,  considering  how  men  differ,  all  but  impossible  but  that  somebody  will 
Ik?  surpa.<scd,  beaten,  thwarted,  and  that  is  not  pleasant  "He  who  rises  in 
any  profession  treads  a  path  bedewed  more  or  less  by  the  tears  of  those 
whom  he  jjasscs  in  his  ascent"  One  soldier,  by  his  talents  and  activity, 
may  rise  to  the  iwst  of  commander,  and  give  orders  to  his  fellows:  **thc 
industrious  and  skillful  physician  al>sorl)s  the  practice  of  the  dullard  or  the 
empiric;  the  lawyer,  whose  lojric  is  a  Damascus  blade,  and  who  wields  it 
like  an  Arabian,  condemns  his  heavy -eyed  or  careless  brother  to  starve." 
There  may  Ix)  no  envy,  no  hate,  but  there  is  excelling. 

So  in  mercantile  pursuits,  not  simply  one  but  a  variety  of  talents  make 
up  the  hi -.'best  success  in  that  business;  quick  and  accurate  judgement  o' 
croods  in  buying,  quick  insight  into  character,  address  to  deal  with  men 
your  equals  in  social  position,  and  the  talent  for  governing,  to  direct  those 
in  hLs  cm[)loy,  and  many  other  qualities,  so  that  there  is  no  wonder  tbat 
in  the  sliarp  competition  of  trade,  when  the  immediate  reward  of  suocesa 
s  monc'\-,  so  many  feil,  so  few  succeed. 

Where  would  labor  Ix?  but  for  this  great  stimulant  competition  ?  The 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  world  is  largely  indebted  to  it,  and  they 
who  would  destroy  it  and  reduce  all  to  a  dead  level,  would  make  society 
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like  the  stagnant  pool  when  a  dam  has  conTorted  the  runmng,  refresh- 
ing stream  into  a  malarial  pond.  Proridence  offers  rewards  to  excellence; 
God  Himself  pays  men  for  excelling. 

m 

One  boy  in  the  class  studied  harder  and  attended  more  critically  to  the 
instruction  of  his  professor  than  the  rest;  in  after  years  his -eye  saw  a  gold 
vein  when  other  men  saw  only  clay.  Providence  rewards  him: — ^he 
knows  what  soil  his  &rni  is  made  of,  and  what  grain  and  fruits  it  wilt 
produce  in  greatest  abundance;  again  Providence  rewards  him.  He  most 
profoundly  studied  political  economy,  and  the  great  principles  of  human 
rights  and  governments,  and  he  suggests  the  wisest  state  policy,  and  a- 
;^in,  at  the  hands  of  applauding  countrymen,  Providence  rewards  him. 

And  can  any  honorable  nuin  ask  less  of  his  competitor  than  an  un* 
sparing  use  of  all  his  capital  and  all  his  talents  ?  That  would  be  childish 
cowardice.  In  all  this  Providence  puts  spurs  to  indolence  and  improves 
the  business  of  life.  Where  would  have  been  the  countless  inventions  of 
our  people  but  for  this  ? 


A  MOTHER^S  ANXIETIES. 


When  sons  reach  the  age  at  which  they  go  into  society,  parents  always 
feel  deeply  solicitous  for  them ;  fijr  they  know  that  society,  in  this 
world,  has  many  webs  which  are  woven  with  silken  thread,  to  ensnare 
the  young;  they  know  how  easily  they  arc  caught  in  their  skillful  webs; 
how  certainly  these  webs  hold  their  victims,  the  power  of  the  enchant- 
ress, and  how  difficult  it  is  to  break  the  spell  by  which  she  binds{  they 
know  the  skill  of  the  charmer,  how  numerous  are  his  arts,  how  hard  it 
is  to  escapo  them.  The  exuberant  spirits  of  youth,  the  restless,  irrepres- 
sible vigor  of  all  the  social  feelings,  and  appetites,  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  which  are  then  developed,  in  connection  wi:)h  all  that  there  is  in 
the  world  to  raise  that  vigor  to  greater  strength  and  energy,  to  inflame 
their  feelings,  gratify  their  appetites,  and  feed  their  dangerous  passions — in 
all  this  there  is  ample  ground  for  parental  solicitude.  The  dark  specter 
of  late  hours  will  haunt  that  mother's  thoughtful  moods;  the  horrid  mon- 
ster, intemperance,  will  show  his  baby  fingers  to  her  quick  eye  in  the 
slightly  flushed  cheek  of  her  precious  boy,  as  he  comes  home  a  little  ex- 
cited. She  knows  every  expression  of  that  face  which  she  has  watched 
and  greeted,  and  received  light  from,  and  poured  light  into,  from  infancy. 
Its  light  can  not  change  its  color  without  her  knowing  the  most  delicate 
shade.  Those  speaking  eyes  can  tell  her  nothing  but  the  truth  when 
she  looks  into  them,  and  the  heart  beatings  of  that  noble  son  can  not 
change  their  pulsations  but  she  shall  feci  somewhat  of  the  derangement. 
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THE  HOPE  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  wi'itten  about  our  School  system,  and  so 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  it  practically  what  its  foundcs  in- 
tended it  to  be,  that  all  other  means  are  too  often  forgotten  or  neglected, 
and  the  friends  of  common  schools,  discoui^agcd  by  the  sluggish  workings 
and  lame  results  of  their  fevorite  theory,  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  idea  upon  which  the  State  assumes  the  position  of  general 
educator.  All  believe  that  provision  in  our  Constitution  for  a  general  difiu- 
sion  of  knowledge  and  learning  to  be  a  noble  and  generous  measure,  and 
a  correct  principle  in  the  main,  but  some  way  or  other  the  funds  thus 
provided  continue  to  miss  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  were  design- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  diversion,  perversion^  or  absorption  in  some  form  or  other, 
of  all  such  funds  has  become  so  common,  that  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
expect  anything  more,  from  that  quarter,  than  the  pittance  which  gives 
us  schools  two  or  three,  possibly  four  months  in  the  year. 

The  reflection,  that  the  school  fund  belongs  to  the  children — ^that  the 
fund  is  large  enough,  if  properly  applied,  to  sustain  the  schools  five  or 
six  months  in  each  year,  is  not  calculated  to  induce  men  to  put  their 
hands  very  deep  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay  for  that  which  ought  to 
exist  without  individual  support.  They  know  the  importance  of  having 
good  schools,  wherein  to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  for  the  pursuits 
and  duties  of  life;  but  knowing,  also,  that  there  is,  or  should  be  a  suflBci- 
cnt  revenue  in  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  trusting  the  **promise  made  to 
the  ear,"  they  have  waited  patiently  year  after  year  to  have  it  painfully 
**broken  to  the  sense." 

It  is  natural  and  right  that  the  State  should  educate  its  children; — the 

State  itself  is  better  for  doing  it.  Man  is  better  for  supporting  his  chil- 
dren; children  better  for  being  supported  by  their  parents;  and  this  is  as 

true  in  respect  to  education  as  in  respect  to  material  subsistence.  Still, 
those  of  the  human  fiimily  who  possibly  can,  should  be,  in  all  respects, 
self-sustaining;  and  the  principle  will  apply  as  well  to  governments  and 
corporations  as  to  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  a  State  that  it  can  so 
eliminate  and  apply  its  own  resources  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  all  its  de- 
partments successfully,  actively,  healthfully;  to  grow  and  develop  in  en- 
terprise, in  wealth,  and,  above  all,  in  intelligence,  and  the  State  which 
does  this  has  a  guaranty  of  perpetuity  and  greatness  which  more  wealth 
can  never  give.  Popular  intelligence  is  the  sub-stratum  of  material 
wealth  and  spiritual  well  being.  This  was  the  leading  idea  in  iDCorpora* 
ting  our  educational  system  into  the  organism  of  the  State,  and  if  the 
system  has  not  been  carried  out  as  intended,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  ad- 
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miDistratoTS  of  the  law,  than  of  the  system  itsel£  The  neoeflsities  of  the 
case,  however,  are  not  obviated,  and  we  look  to  smaller  corporations,  hit- 
ies  and  towns,  and  ask  for  them  the  right  to  do  what  the  State  could  not, 
the  right  to  support  their,  schools  by  municipal  regulations  as  long  as  they 
see  proper.  But  this,  we  learn  is  unconstitutional,  so  that,  ibr  the  prea- 
ent»  there  is  but  one  way  left:  cur  sAoola  muM  le  klf-mutaimnff.  The 
question  must  be  narrowed  down,  and  the  principle  of  self-sustenance 
carried  out  in  the  district  The  ability  will  follow  the  will.  While  our 
system  of  taxation  Ms  to  provide  for  the  support  of  our  schools,  we  must 
be  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  our  individual  pockets  The  bur- 
den will  be  lightened  as  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  State  makes  the  gen* 
eial  system  more  efficient 

Thirty  scholars  and  one  dollar  per  scholar  per  mo&^  for  ei|^i  months, 
in  addition  to  ita  portion  of  the  public  funds^  win  sustain  »  good  distfkt 
school,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  fidthftd  teacher  will  bring  out  le^ 
sultB  that  tell  a  most  gratifying  per  cent  of  gain  on  the  investment 

Let  this  plan  be  pursued  in  oui^  schools  during  the  appfoaohmg  ses- 
sions— ^Let  the' district  unite  and  secure  a  live  teacher;  one  who  iA  eartieBt^ 
in  his  work  and  appieciates  fbUy  his  responsibility,  who  is  willing  to  de- 
vote his  time,  his  talents  and  all  his  powers  to  the  Ovation  of  his  pro- 
fession and  a  oheerfol  perfonbnace  of  all  his  duties.  All  neighborhoods 
will  not  do  this,  but  the  light  that  will  go  up  finom  those  thafi  do  so,  wyi 
encourage  others  to  follow  on,  and  they  will  yields  sooner  or  kfter. 

The  hope  <^  the  schools  of  Indiana  is  in  the  teaebers  and  parents  of  the 
children  who  form  the  school;  their  elevation  rests  with  them.  The 
great  work  of  reform  must  commence  and  be  carried  on  iritk  the  chiUben 
under  the  successftd  teacher.  H.  H. 


ELIZABETH  BENGER 

• 

It  was  one  of  her  resources  to  plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  book- 
seller's shop  in  the  place,  to  read  the  open  pages  of  the  new  publications 
there  displayed,  aitd  to  return  agafai,  day  after  day,  to  examfaie  wbe&er 
by  good  fortune  a  leaf  of  any  of  them  might  have  turned  over. 
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REPORT  ON  PRIZES— Cbfrfmttflrf. 


I 


\ 


BT  0.  FHELF8. 


We  h&ye  now  reached  a  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  where 
we  desire  to  group  together  the  affirmatiye  arguments  in  &Yor  of  prises. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  some  recapitulation,  in  brie(  of  thoughts  al- 
ready elaborated  in  the  former  part  of  this  report 

1.  Prizes  awaken  a  deeper  sympathy  between  tiie  teacher  and  the 
pupil,  and  also  between  the  teacher  and  the  parent 

2.  As  love  begets  love,  so  does  Uberality  beget  liberality ;  and  the  teacher 
who  gives  prizes  in  school  so  as  to  reach  even  all  who  are  worthy,  will 
seldom  lose  anything  thereby. 

8.  Where  prizes  are  given,  examinations  are  usually  better  attended, 
and  are,  therefore,  almost  necessarily  more  interesting  and  usefbL 

4.  The  use  of  prizes  in  a  school  often  entirely  prevents  the  use  of  cor- 
poral 'pimishment 

5.  Prizes  promote  earnestness  and  intensity  of  mental  labor. 

6.  Prizes  have  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency  to  cause  great  thor- 
oughness; and,  where  the  habit  is  well  fixed,  it  will  remain,  though  the 
cause  is  removed. 

7.  The  prize  itself  may  be  a  useful  book,  in  which  the  child  will  take 
vastly  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  the  good  influence  of  a  volume 
read  and  re-read  under  such  circumstances  may  be  incalculable. 

8.  All  teachers  are  not  formed  in  the  same  mold,  and  cannot  work 
in  the  same  system,  hence,  many  of  those  who  are  now  useful  vnd  suc- 
cessful in  an  eminent  degree,  would  perhaps  &il  if  prizes  were  condemned 
and  banished  from  common  schools  and  college  halls.  Leave  us,  there- 
fore, free. 

9.  Prizes  are  i^  safety-valve  for  the  young;  through  which  the  love  of 
excitement,  and  of  contest,  can  find  a  tM^  manifestation,  instead  of  a 
perverse  one. 

10.  As  prizes  are  immensely  useful  out  of  school,  may  we  not  present 
the  argument  of  analogy,  and  ask  why  they  should  not  be  useful  at 
school? 

11.  Many  of  the  prize  productions  at  college  have  been  of  substantial 
Talue  to  science,  agriculture,  and  the  arts.  The  prize  essays  are  an  oma- 
ment  to  the  language,  and  are  peculiarly  noticeable  and  meritorious  for 
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the  lofty  and  sterling  monl  tone  which  pervades  them.    "  Men  do  not 
gather  figs  of  thorns." 

12.  Prizes  give  that  ready  and  tangible  stimulant  whigh  so  many  n»- 
tines  deeply  need  to  enable  them  to  overcome  temptation,  and  thus,  by  a 
little  timely  aid,  they  are  rescued  and  preserved.  There  must  be  some 
power  wanting  when  young  men  go  to  ruin,  and  it  is  plainly  the  want  of 
sufficient  stimulant  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

13.  The  prize  system  does  much  to  encourage  students  in  the  noUe 
desire  to  please  their  parents  at  home. 

14.  The  effects  of  prizes  are  permanent  They  axe  mementoes  of 
individual  history,  which,  in  after  years,  amid  the  disappointments  and 
anxieties  of  an  adverse  fate,  may  serve  to  revive  the  drooping  courage. 

15.  Prizes  tend  to  establish  a  high  standard  of  character,  and  inspire 
a  thrilling  desire  to  maintain  it.  A  prize  is  a  sacred  talisman  of  virtue  ; 
it  is  a  keepsake  which  serves  to  fortify  the  heart  against  low  affections ; 
it  is  a  fiuthful  sentinel  of  noble  deeds;  it  is  a  monument  of  victory  in 
some  worthy  struggle,  and  still  points  us  onward. 

16.  Prizes  are  a  valuable  legacy  to  our  descendents,  more  hallowed 
fiur  than  any  purchase  made  by  wealth  can  ever  be.  On  children  they 
must  exert  an  influence  most  excellent  and  benign,  when  thus  remun- 
ing  as  hereditary  treasures,  from  one  generation  to  another,  whispering 
their  impressive  lessons  of  earnest  perseverance  and  of  high  endeavor. 

In  a  mother's  scrap  book,  we  traced  the  numerous  evidences  of  her 
teacher's  approbation;  we  saw  the  carefuUy  preserved  tokens  of  fidelity 
to  study  in  her  early  Ufb,  and  these  awoke  a  warm  glow  of  emulation. 
Who  will  claim  that  the  emotion  was  an  injury  ?  Who  will  deny  that 
it  vras  ennobling  ?  Who  will  affirm  that  it  is  not  safer  to  '^teach  by  ex- 
ample than  by  precept  ?' 

17.  Prizes  greatiy^^increase  the  strength  and  zest  of  other  incentives; 
they  add  new  relish  to  the  joy  which  the  unfolding  of  truth  awakens  in 
the  inquiring  mind.  The  more  motives  we  can  unite  together,  the  strong- 
er and  more  endeared  to  us  will  each  become.  Motives  act  upon  and  re- 
act upon  each  other.  In  the  mental  and  moral  world  their  influences 
are  as  much  reciprocal,  as  in  the  physical.  The  dew  on  the  plant  assists 
the  sunbeam  in  promoting  fullness,  and  vigor,  and  perfection  for  the  flow- 
er and  the  fruit  All  motives  to  worthy  acts  are  bright^  essential  links 
in  that  chain  of  causation  which  has  conquered  the  demons  idleness,  ob- 
stinacy, rudeness,  profiinity,  vulgarity  and  intemperance;  which  has  de- 
stroyed the  entire  web  of  evil  habits,  the  love  of  inferior  pleasures  and 
the  despotism  of  ignorance;  which  has  substituted  instead,  a  taste  for  in- 
tellectual rivalry,  a  quenchless  thirst  for  mental  culture,  an  earnest  and 
generous  and  fraternal  emulaiion  in  the  good  work  of  moral  in4>iove- 
ment)  until,  at  length,  the  wayward  youth  has  gone  oat  torn  the 
school  room    disciphned,  disinthralled,    girded  for  astern  lifeenooun- 
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ter  with  the  hardships  and  yicissitudes  which  must  await  him. 

18.  Ererj  imiate  and  irrepressible  passion  of  human  nature  was  given 
to  us  ibr  good  and  noble  purposes;  but  in  early  life  only  can  our  passions 
be  safoly  guided  into  right  channels  of  actiTitj,  and  attain  a  healthy  and 
w^  directed  growth.  They  are  so  many  propelling  forces  which  should 
be  invariably  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  improrement;  they  are  the  goyem- 
ing,  self-moving,  inextinguishable  elements  of  man's  nature.  Before 
hi^t  is  formed  tlwy  may  be  molded  and  disciplined,  but  neoar  can  they 
safdy  he  ignored  or  stjfted;  if  not  arrayed  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  progress^ 
and  afforded  a  sound,  healthy  culture,  they  will  be  marshalled  in  mon- 
strous form  where  vice,  and  crime,  and  degredation  hold  their  foarful  or- 
gies. Prizes  in  school  appeal  powerfully  to  these  eminently  useful, 
though  very  formidable  forces  of  human  nature,  and  thus  win  their  hearfy 
co-operation  in  that  upward  and  onward  career  where  knowledge  and 
virtue  go  hand  in  hand.  Prizes-  are  tiierefore  often  valuable,  and  some- 
times seem  indispensable  to  the  perfect  triumph  of  industry  over  indo- 
lence, of  lofty  pursuits  over  low  ones,  of  the  educator  over  the  tempter, 
of  good  over  evil. 

Before  trial,  human  nature  exclaims  in  the  language  of  Hazael,  Is  thy 
sarvant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?*'  But  the  boast  is 
vain,  for  the  hour  of  temptaticm  has  its  history  yet  to  reveaL  A  repent- 
ing Peter  is  for  better  fitted  for  his  mission  of  usefulness  than  before  he 
proudly  yet  ignorantly  asserted,  **though  all  men  shall  be  offended  of 
thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  (^fended.^  Henoe,  the  effect  of  prizes  in  exhib- 
iting what  is  in  the  <&position,  so  fkt  torn  being  an  otjection  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  education.  They  are  eminently  calculated  to  bring  under 
the  direct  observation  of  the  oarefhl  parent  and  the  thoughtful  teacher 
many  traits  of  character  in  the  youth  which  it  is  of  vital  importance 
should  be  known  early,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  that  training 
most  needftd  to  the  inexperieneed  mind,  and  the  want  of  which  has 
ruined  mai^  in  the  very  morning  of  their  days. 

Bat  we  have  to  say  that  prizes  are  for  fiiom  being  adequate  to  this 
purpose;  we  labor  only  to  show  that  their  undoubted  tendency  in 
that  direction  as  claimed  by  opposers  is  so  for  an  excellence.  We  need 
maay  more  such  influences.  After  all  has  been  done  there  will  perhaps 
often  lie  imbedded  in  those  young  hearts  many  dark  mysteries  of  undis- 
covered evil,  unsuspected  by  teacher  or  parent,  and  unknown  to  the  poa- 
ienor,  which  in  the  very  midst  of  "life's  fitfbl  fever,"  in  the  "^igh  noon" 
of  conqietitftoii,  will  suddenly  send  out  their  unsealed  fountains  of  bitter, 
poisonous  vniters  to  corrupt  society  with  the  deadly  mlbction  of  nn. 

How  strange  that  educatore  and  parents  frequently  wander  so  far  from 
foason  and  duty  as  to  actually  avoid  a  knowledge  of  the  frailties  of  the 
young,  and  leave  to  accident  the  course  and  growth  of  those  inborn  pow-' 
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era  which  make  man  either  a  demon  or  a  saint,  aooording  to  the  earij 
training  they  receive. 

Woold  it  were  poflsihle  to  make  youth  more  fully  a  season  of  discipliiie 
and  of  self  knowledge,  so  that  in  mature  life,  ripe  and  perfect  harrests  of 
virtue  would  ever  crown  man  and  be  the  glory  of  his  age. 

19.  It  is  always  an  achievement  both  benign  and  glonons,  to  detach 
any  great  power  from  the  service  of  brutality  and  dissipation  where  it 
has  been  almost  monopolized,  and  employ  it  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  temp- 
erance, and  the  arts  of  civilisation.  Music  is  such  a  power,  education  is  such 
a  power.  Befi>re  the  Beformation,  education  was  ahnost  confined  to  men 
who  prostituted  it  to  evil  purposes;  in  our  own  time  many  have  thus  per- 
verted it  Once,  music  was  almost  yielded  up  to  the  depraved  and  the 
reckless ;  good  men  feared  it,  and  pious  ministers  denounced  it,  because 
the  vicious  employed  it ;  it  was  an  instrumentality  which  seemed  to  them 
all  polluted  with  the  gross  debauchery  it  had  been  made  to  subserve. 

But  now,  even  music  is  growing  in  fevor  with  the  religious  world, 
and  the  cause  of  piety  is  advanced,  bf  bringing  the  forces  which 
Gk>D  created  and  which  he  has  sanctioned,  to  aid  in  fitting  man  fer  immor- 
tality. The  opposers  of  education  are  also  growing  fewer  and  less  confi- 
dent, yet  there  are  many  left  in  our  State  who  resolutely  meet  us  with 
the  selfsame  assertion  that  "  education  makes  men  rascals. "  Prises  meet 
with  similar  objections  firom  men  whose  views  are  le^  narrow,  but 
whose  reasoning  is  quite  as  illogical,  since  it  is  in  almost  every  particular 
the  same.  But  the  great  central  truth  still  survives  this  strange  crusade, 
and  stands  out  prominent  and  impregnable,  like  a  mighty  headland  in  the 
ocean  upon  which  the  billows  break  in  vain,  that  it  is  legitimate  to  so  em- 
ploy every  ferce  in  the  universe  which  can  possibly  be  made  available,  in 
working  out  the  magnificent  triumphs  of  education,  virtue  and  p&ety,  over 
ignorance,  degradation  and  vice;  that,  also,  we  are  not  to  grow  virtuous, 
wise  and  holy,  by  fleeing  from  society  and  the  evils  of  competition  to  sedu- 
ion,  to  convents  and  monasteries,  but  that  duty  leads  us  to  **act  in  the  liv- 
ing present, "  knowing  ourselves,  conquering  evil,  fearing  not  knowledge, 
{ducking  the  wei^ns  of  vice  from  polluted  hands  and  turning  their  keen 
edge  upon  the  foes  of  human  progress. 

The  piiae  system  is  founded  upon  the  law  that  exercise  produces 
strength,  and  that  where  it  is  regular  and  systematic  from  childhood,  it 
invariably    promotes    a  development  at  once    robust   and  enduring. 

Life  is  too  often  loitered  away  and  lost  from  mere  listlessness,  because 
in  early  youth  there  was  notsufiScient  stimulus  to  arouse  and  sustain  ac- 
tivity until  the  habit  was  firmly  formed  for  manhood.  The  lack  of  motive 
in  early  years  is  terribly  fetal ;  how  strange  that  educators  should  forget 
its  necessity,  and  rely  upon  compulsion  and  authority ;  no  wonder  that 
BO  many  scholars  are  truant,  tardy,  or  go  listlessly  to  school.  *^en  are 
only  children  of  a  larger  growth ;"  men  do  not  act  vigorously  without 
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near  and  distinct  motives ;  why  should  children  ?  A  prize  for  excdlence 
placed  before  the  wayward,  is  a  "  divining  rod, "  and  wherever  a  ''buried 
fountain  of  genius  or  energy  is  flowing  in  the  darkness  below/'  it  may 
bring  it  above  into  the  sunlight  of  nobler  pursuits,  and  awaken  in  etch 
soul  a  new  melody  which  **shall  resound  through  the  universe"  like  the 
echoes  of  an  angePs  song  bursting  out  from  the  depths  of  chaos. 


The  prizes  voted  to  the  more  advanced  half  of  Christendom,  at  the 
London  Fair,  were  a  hundred  and  four;  to  the  less  advanced  half  two. 
The  motive  power  of  the  two  divisions  has,  for  centuries,  been  in  just  a- 
bout  this  ratiio. 


HINTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 


Tb  the  Editor  of  the  Iowa  School  Journal: 

Allow  me  to  suggest  some  partic- 
ulars in  which  the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  our  common  schools  seems 
to  me  susceptable  of  decided  improvement.     They  are — 

1.  Too  much  time  is  usually  given  to  Mathematics.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  knowledge  of  Algebra  may  not  be  worth  having:  I  do  say  that  it  is 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  ignorance  of  Chemistry  or  Gkology.  A 
very  moderate  and  rudimentary  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is  all  that  youth 
can  afiford  to  acquire  until  they  shall  have  mastered  those  studies  which 
underlie  all  the  processes  of  industry,  all  the  arts  conducive  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  their  lives. 

n.  Our  Readers  are  apt  to  be  made  up  of  lessons  little  calculated  to 
imbue  a- child's  mind  with  useful  ideas,  with  practical  knowledge.  They 
bear  little  relation  to  the  toils  and  struggles  which  make  up  the  lives  of 
the  great  majority. 

ni.  The  vital  truth  that  all  our  fiusulties,  physical  as  well  as  mental, 
require  development  and  training,  is  not  adequately  considered  in  our 
school  exercises.  The  child  is  not  tau^t  that  the  ready  and  i4>t  use  of 
his  limbs  is  as  much  a  part  of  education  as  the  choice  and  right  use  of 
words.  Certainly,  I  do  not  forget  that  many  things  proper  to  be  learned 
are  to  be  learned  elsewhere  than  in  the  school  room;  but  how  many  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  school  that  the  boy  or  giii  who  has  acquired  the  art  of 
swimming  is,  in  an  important  sense,  better  educated  than  one  who  has 
not  ?  What  I  would,  with  deference,  propose,  by  way  of  improvement 
of  our  school  processes,  is  substantially  as  follows: 
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1.  The  diss  Header  to  be  a  oompendinm  of  fi»ts  of  omTersal  inter* 
est  Let  it  treat  directly  and  pleasingly  of  Fanning,  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  Household  Economy,  and  embody  the  firaits  of  the  latest  discoTeries 
and  improvements  which  bear  on  each,  with  allusions  to  or  statements  of 
the  scientific  principles  or  tmths  which  have  rendered  those  improvements 
feasible,  those  discoveries  inevitable.  In  process  of  time,  reading  books  for 
second  and  third  classes  might  be  added,  baaed  on  the  same  geneial  ideai 
but  adapted  to  less  developed  minds. 

IL  Let  Chemistry  and  Qeology  supplant,  or  at  least  precede.  Arith- 
metic (beyond  the  four  simple  rules),  Geography,  aud  even  Grammar, 
where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  prosecute  these  diverse  studies  simul* 
taneously. 

Li  proposing  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  words  are  the  tools  of  the  educa- 
tor and  his  pupil;  that  a  certain  familiarity  with  signs  and  terms  must  pre- 
cede and  render  possible  the  acquirement  of  &cts  and  ideas.  I  only  insist 
that  implements  should  be  acquired  only  to  be  used— only  because  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  use  required  and  antidpated.  Let- 
ters, words,  phrases,  definitions,  modes  of  expression,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  mastery  of  use- 
ful fiicts  and  ideas.  The  fiurmer  who  should  devote  all  his  means  to  buy- 
ing implements,  and  so  have  no  land  whereon  to  employ,  no  time  wherein 
use  them,  would  aptly  parallel  that  mode  of  educatpn  which  fills  the 
mind  with  symbols,  with  terms,  and  with  equations,  but  leaves  it  empty 
of  those  trutiis  which  cause  com  to  grow  and  change  deserts  into  gardens. 

m.  The  noblest  office  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  an  awakener  of  dormant 
mental  power.  Here  is  no  art  to  be  taught,  because  mhids  and  drcum- 
stances  are  alike  so  diverse  that  no  one  can  foresee  what  may  be  apt  and 
timely  in  a  particular  sbhool  on  a  particular  occasion.  Tet  I  will  venture 
to  suggest  a  few  questions  which  (or  the  like  of  which)  the  teadier  might 
find  occasion  to  ask  his  pupils,  requiring  each  to  give  the  matter  a  night's 
thought  and  study,  and  then  render  a  verbal  or  written  solution: 

1.  By  what  changes,  within  our  own  means,  might  this  school  house 
be  rendered  more  conducive  to  the  health,  comfort  and  intellectual  progress 
of  its  inmates  ? 

2.  Li  what  localities  might  trees  be  planted  around  it;  without  tres- 
pass on  individual  rights,  so  as  to  render  it  more  attractive  and  agreeable  ? 

3.  How  should  such  trees  be  planted  to  insure  their  living  and  thriv- 
ing ? — and  where  could  we  obtain  such  trees  if  we  chose  to  plant  them 
ourselves  ?  Is  it  our  duty  and  should  it  not  be  our  pleasure  so  to  plant 
them? 

4.  What  chemical  changes  of  substance  or  arrangement  are  under- 
gone by  an  apple,  whereby  it  becomes  wholesome  when  ripe,  though  nox- 
ious and  dangerous  when  green  or  immature  ? 
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5.  Is  there  any  moral  lesson  taught  by  this  change  touching  the  go?- 
emment,  restraint  and  gratification  of  our  appetites  ?    If  any,  what  ? 

I  suggest  these  merely  as  samples;  the  teacher  can  multiply  and  Yarj 
them  to  infinity.  Eadi  lesson  mastered,  each  truth  acquired  by  any  dass 
should  at  once  form  the  basis  of  a  question,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to 
imctioe,  and  its  utility  as  a  help  to  industrial  or  other  beneficent  efibrt 
demonstrated.  I  tiiink  every  school  should  be  resolved,  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  each  day,  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  the  teacher  as 
Chairman,  (thongh  it  may  be  expedient  at  times  to  invest  some  pupil  with 
that  responsibility)  and,  a  topic  being  announced,  each  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  and  incited  to  express  freely  his  own  ideas  thereon,  each  in 
turn  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  apprehend  that  a  problem  thus  treated,  a 
solution  thus  reached,  would  renudn  impressed  on  most  minds  long  afier  a 
lesson  conned  in  silence  and  recited  mechanically  had  been  forgotten. 

These  are  but  hurried  hints,  jotted  down  amid  the  excitement  of  a  polit- 
ical canvass,  and  the  bustle  of  an  extensive  business,  and  continual  inter- 
ruptions. Let  every  teacher  and  pupil  correct  them  where  they  are  wrong 
and  improve  upon  them  where  they  are  at  least  partially  right 

Respectfully,         HORACE  GREELEY. 
Nbw  Tobk,  November  Ist^  1859. 


EoucATiOH  OF  THX  Sbxbs. — ^N.  P.  Willis,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Home 
Journal  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  recent  visit  to  Anti- 
och  College— ^r  both  sexes — that "  the  influence  of  each  sex  upon  the 
other  is  found  to  be  refining  as  well  as  stimulative  of  the  hig^r  ambitions. 
Prepuces  and  attachments  are  inevitable  although  undergraduate  mar- 
riages are  not  common  (particularly  while  the  lady  is  a  'Freshman',)  one 
instance  has  occurred  of  husband  and  wife  taking  their  degrees  as  'Badie- 
lors  of  Art ; '  one  couple  who  had  become  attached  while  'Seniors,'  marri- 
ed and  returned  to  the  College  to  become  each  a  professor."  ' 


We  always  distrust  a  man  in  any  profossion  who  keq[)s  aloof  fnm  its 
regular  conventions  and  associations,  as  either  incompetent  or  selfish;  so, 
also,  we  honor  and  trust  one,  whose  largeness  of  heart  and  profossioDal 
nal,  leadhim  to  labor  outside  of  his  particular  business,  where  his  reward 
must  be  general  and  distant,  rather  than  spedal  and  immediate.  This  is 
almost  always  a  Just  and  infidlible  test  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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DANIEL  KIBKWOOD,  EDITOR. 


PROBLEM  No.  188.— By  J.  W. 

Required,  a  method  for  finding  the  area  of  an  inaooeessible  tract  of 
land,  boonded  by  any  number  of  straight  lines;  all  the  comers  of  which 
are  yisible  from  a  certain  place  on  a  level  irith  the  tract  The  solution  to 
be  entirely  arithmetical,  and  the  instnmients  used,  only  a  tape  line,  steel 
square,  and  some  stakes  or  such  other  instruments  as  may  be  had  at  any 
moment. 

P.  S. — ^If  there  is  too  much  restriction  in  the  abore  problem  concerning 
the  instruments,  it  might  be  changed.  My  object  is  merely  to  get  an  a- 
rithmetical  solution  without  the  use  of  costly  mathematical  instruments. 

PROBLEM  No.  189.— Br  Nuxbeatob. 

Giren  the  base  of  plane  triangle,  (50)  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides, 
(90)  and  the  vertical  angle;  (45  ^  )  to  determine  the  triangle. 

PROBLEM  No.  190.— By  R.  R 

The  mijor  axis  of  the  earth's  oibit  is  191  millions  of  miks,  and  it» 
minor  axis  is  190,976,323  miles;  required  the  sun's  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ellipse. 

PROBLEM  No.  191.— By  J.  H. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7917  miles,  how  high  above  its  sui&ce 
must  a  person  be  elevated,  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  to  see  to  the 
tropics? 

(For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere.) 

PROBLEM  No.  192.— By  G. 

The  base  of  a  rectangle  inscribed  in  a  given  circle  is  double  of  the  alti- 
tude.   Required  the  area. 

PROBLEM  No.  19d.^BY  Johv  Smitb. 

If  the  interval  between  the  threads  of  an  endless  screw  be  2)^,  inches, 
and  the  power  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever  10  feet  long,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the' wheel  be  20  feet,  and  that  of  the  axle  1  foot,  and  the 
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weight  to  be  raised  is  supported  on  an  Inclined  plane,  whose  length  is  12 
feet  and  hight  four  feet;  required  the  weight  which  wili  be  in  eqilibrium 
with  a  power  of  IC  pounds. 

[For  tho  Mathematical  Department  of  the  Journal.] 
Will  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Journal  explain  the  following  ? — 
2^  — 15z=56  is  a  quadratic.  Transposing,  and  fiictoring,  we  have 
{x — 8)  (a: — T)=0,  Here  one  value  of  x  is  8  and  another  7.  This  beiang 
the  case,  why  is  it  that  in  recomposing  an  equation  we  are  at  liberty  to 
say  that  x  in  the  one  fisu^tor,  multiplied  by  z  in  the  other  (having  different 
values)  givds  us  x2  ?  This  question  i4>pears  as  a  simple  one  to  mathe- 
maticians, but  it  is  one  that  puzzles  Students.  M. 
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MONROE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Dear  Journal, — ^We  have  just  closed  a  Teachers'  Institute  at  this 
place.  It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Examiners  of  this 
county,  (Dr.  W.  C.  Foster,  Prof  Kirkwood  and  myself)  and  continued 
in  session  ten  days.  There  were  twenty-five  teachers  in  attendance,  and 
the  whole  affiur  passed  off  in  a  manner  agreably  disappointing  to  all  the 
firiends  of  Education  in  this  place.  Our  peculiar  circumstances  induced 
us  to  look  for  an  entire  failure.  Bloomington  is  the  only  place  in  the 
county  in  which  schools  are  taught  during  the  whole  year.  In 
our  rural  districts  we  have  scarcely  ever  more  than  three  month's 
school  in  the  year.  There  are  therefore  very  few  professional  teachers  in 
this  county  outside  of  this  place.  There  had  never  before  been  an  Insti- 
tute held  here,  and  not  more  than  three  teachers  in  the  county  had  ever 
seen  one,  and  the  remainder  had  of  course  very  crude  conceptions  in  re- 
ference to  the  Institute.  All  these  things  conspiring  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  discouragement ;  still  we  determined  to  make  the  trial,  and  the 
result  was  as  above  stated,  decidedly  gratifying. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  published  programme  which  was  strictly 
adhered  to  through  the  session  : 

First  Session— Monday,  Sept  3d,  1860. 
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FOBENOON. 


Institute  opens  ftt 
Primary  Exercises 
Beading 
Qeogn^hy 
Sub  Lectures 


Intellectual  Arithmetic 
English  Grammar 

AFTEBNOOy. 

Institute  opens  at 

Preliminary  Exercises 

Practical  Arithmetic 

Penmanship 
Becess 

Discussion  and  inquiries 

Lecture 
The  following  Teachers  will  conduct  the  recitations : 
Beading  and  English  Ghnunmar, 
Practical  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Penmanship, 


8;d0 

8:30  to  9. 

9  to  9:45. 

9:45  to  10:15. 

10:15  to  10:30. 

10:30  to  10:45 

10:45  to  11:15. 

11:15  to  12. 

1:80. 
1:30  to  1:45, 
1:45  to  2:30. 
2:30  to  3:15. 
3:15  to  3:30. 
3:30  to  4:15. 
4;15to5:00. 


E.  P.  Cole. 

Prof.  James  Woodbum. 

Mrs.  Faurote. 

W.  M.  Berry. 


Additional  instruction  will  be  giyen  by  Profe.  Wylie  and  Elrkwood. 

E.  P.  COLE,    Superintendent. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  there  was  an  examination  of  those  desiring 
to  teach.  I  proposed  to  them  (the  other  Examiners  not  being  pjeaent,) 
that  if  they  would  take  the  Joubkal  I  would  remit  my  fee  for  examining; 
and  therefore  the  Journal  would  really  cost  them  but  fifty  cents  each. 
Most  of  them  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  as  the  result,  I  send  you 
fourteen  names.    I  also  send  three  additional  names,  seyenteen  in  all. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  manifested  during  the  meeting;  and  I 
haye  never  attended  an  institue  in  which  there  was  a  more  general  feel- 
ing that  '4t  was  good  to  be  here."  We  all  separated  with  the  resolution, 
that,  should  our  lives  be  spared  to  see  another  year,  we  would  hold  an 
institute  of  three  voeeks  continuance.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  instruc- 
tion was  enUrdyfiw;  and  our  hotel  keeper  made  a  generous  reduction  on 
the  board  bills  of  teachers  from  the  country. 

Truly  Yours,        E.  P.  C. 
Bloominqtok,  Ind.,  Sept.  20, 1860. 


Teacher's  Institutes  haye  been  held  in  several  counties  in  Missouri 
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Bey.  C.  G.  McLean  D.  D.,  and  founder  of  the  McLean  Female  Inati- 
tate  at  Indianapolis,  died  July  4th,  1860.  He  was  bom  in  Armagh  Go., 
Ireland,  in  1787,  and  was  consequently,  at  his  decease,  72  years  of  age. 

Dr.  McLean  received  his  preparatory  education  under  Bev.  James 
Gray,  D.  D.,  well  known  as  a  writer  and  teacher,  and  graduated  at 
the  UniTerdtyof  Penn.  He  studied  theology  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason,  and  when  the  latter  left  Cedar  st,  Church,  N.  T.,  to  be- 
come Provost  of  Columbia  College,  Dr.  McLean  was  invited  to  become  his 
successor,  but  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Gettysburg,  Penn., 
where  he  labored  25  years  with  great  acceptation.  He  brought  rare  gifts 
to  the  work  of  education,  and  gave  himself  to  the  cause  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  early  years. 

His  mind  was  very  active,  highly  cultivated,  original  and  discrimina- 
ting. He  had  wonderful  power  and  wealth  of  language,  brilliant  and 
commanding  elocution.  In  its  most  complete  and  bfiy  sense,  education 
has  never  had  in  our  State,  a  warmer  or  moce  earnest  advocate,  nor  a 
more  uncompromising  fiw  to  every  form  of  ignorance,  bigotiy,  or  super- 
stition. His  interest  in  this  cause  continued  unabated  to  the  end.  He 
was  bri^t,  cheerful  and  joyous  in  view  of  his  i^roaching  end.  His 
vrork  was  weU  done,  and  his  closing  hours  were  in  keeping  with  his  life. 

Mr.  C.  IT.  Todd,  has  become  Principal  of  the  McLean  Female  Institute 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  finmer  Principal,  Bev.  C.  I}.  McLean,  recently 
deceased,  having  had  poor  health  for  two  or  three  yean^  Mr.  Todd  has 
been  acting  Principal,  although  nominally  only  Vice  PrindpaL  This  In- 
stitute was  escabHshed  eight  years  ago  and  has  been  well  sustained. 

Bev.  John  W.  Locke,  of  the  South  Eastern  Indiana  Conference,  has 
been  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University 
at  Qreencastle,  Pulnam  Co.,  Ind.,  in  the  place  of  Bev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D. 
who  has  removed  to  Bloomington  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  University.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  joint  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Trustees  of  Asbury,  very  complimentary  resolutions  were 
passed  in  relation  to  Dr.  Nutt,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, it  is  stated,  more  than  twenty  years. 

Also  in  the  Asbury  University,  Bev.  Mr.  Wiley,  of  the  North  West- 
em  Indiana  Conference,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Prof  A.  H.  Lattimore.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Latti- 
more  from  the  State  created  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Associate  Editors 
of  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  which  the  Executive  Committee  has  not 
yet  filled. 
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IGss  Mary  E.  Ghngsby  has  taken  the  mtnation  of  First  Assistant  in 
the  Monroe  Co.,  Femide  Seminaiy,  in  place  of  Miss  Louise  Morgan  re- 
fflgned.  IdQss  Ghigsby  sustains  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  scholar 
and  an  earnest,  thorough  teacher,  and  is  said  also  to  possess  a  highly  cul- 
tnrated  mind.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Cole  upon  his  aequisition,  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  Miss  G.  may  be  properly  appcedated  by  the  dtiseDB  of 
Bloolnington. 

D.  Eckley  Hunter  has  resigned  his  position  as  Prindpal  of  the  Acad- 
emy at  Bainbridge,  Putnam  Co.,  and  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  Ac- 
ademic department  in  the  graded  school  just  opened  at  Princeton,  Gibson 
Co.,  Ind.  The  school  has  opened  for  ten  months;  there  axe  six  teachers. 
The  trustees  are  said  to  be  working  men  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
I»rogress,  and  receive  no  compensatiozL  The  rules  they  have  adopted  in- 
dicate energy  and  a  just  understanding  of  the  di£9culties  which  attend  a 
large  public  schooL  They  have  been  both  wise  and  fortunate  in  securing 
a  Principal  who  never  spares  either  labor  or  expense  to  keep  fiilly  up  with 
the  improvements  of  the  times.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  students 
have  been  registered. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  this  public  school  wa9  raised  by  dooa- 
tions.  Woidd  that  the  sunbeams  fell  often  upon  such  a  scene  in  Indiana; 
yet  we  see  in  so  many  localities  a  growing  and  vigorous  demand  for  bet- 
ter schools  for  the  masses,  that  we  know  the  hour  of  a  great  and  benifi- 
eent  change  is  near  Mr.  Wm.  Euntz,  Br.  Andrew  Lewis,  and  Bev.  J. 
HcMastor  are  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Craig  ha0  resigned  his  place  as  Frineipal  of  the  Edinbmg 
Academy,  at  Edinburgh  Johnson  Co.,  Ind.,  and  has  established  a  good 
school  in  the  new  and  spacious  school  building  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  In- 
dknapoiis.    Mr.  Craig  vns  educated  at  Crawferdsville. 

W.  W.  Cheshke  has  taken  charge  of  the  Second  Ward  School,  Indi- 
anapolis; the  school  opens  with  a  handsome  promise  of  sueoeas;  it  is, 
however,  an  independent  school  at  present  The  free  8Gho<^  open  in  the 
capital  in  November. 

A.  C.  Shortridge  has  repurchased  the  lease  of  the  CoUege  at  Center- 
ville,  Wayne  Co.,  and  will  remain  in  the  field  as  an  actire  teacher. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Marsh,  Principal  of  the  large  Graded  School  at  Columbus, 
Ind.,  writes,  "Our  people  are  in  general  higUy  appreciative  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  school,  and  have  taken  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  a 
seeming  determination  that  it  shall  be  supp<»rted." 

We  hope  Mr.  Marsh  will  not  rest  until  he  has  contributed  fiuthfiilly  of 
his  energy  and  talent  in  sustainiog  a  Teacher's  Institute  in  Bartholomew. 

Mr.  James  G.  Wilson,  of  Madison,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  is  having  the 
management  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  pupils. 
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Mr.  P.  C.  Vawter,  formerly  Prindpal .  of  one  of  thd  Wawi  Public 
Schools  in  Laiayette,  has  returned  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  is 
now  engaged  at  Sardinia^  Decatur  Co,  Ind.  Welcome  hock  to  the  good 
cause. 

Miss  Mattie  Yawter,  who  taught  at  Scipio  last  year,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  Public  Schools  at  La&yette. 

Prof.  John  Toung  has  not  gone  to  Antioch  College,  but  has  removed 
to  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Miss  Mellie  Yater,  recentiy  Principal  of  the  1st  Ward  Public  School, 
Indianf^lis,  has  returned  to  the  S.  W.  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  0. 

Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the  Hopkins  School,  has  employed  two 
of  the  graduates  of  the  S.  W.  Normal  School,  Ohio,  to  assist  in  conduc- 
ting his  enterprise.  The  Normal  Department  is  made  prominent  There 
is  great  need  of  special  attention  to  this  part  of  education,  in  all  our 
High  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  the  enterprise  to  publish  a  neat  little  sheet,  semi* 
monthly,  called  the  Normal^  as  an  organ  of  the  school  We  shall  notice 
this  school  again  soon. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann  has  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  where  she  has  pur- 
chased a  residence. 

Father  Wiget,  who  is  reported  to  have  caused  the  difSculty  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston  about  the  use  of  the  Protestant  bible,  has  start- 
ed a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  school  house  at  the  North 
End.    Upward  of  $11,<XX>  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  John  Perley,  of  G^rgetown,  recently  deceased,  bequeathed  $40 
000  to  the  town  of  Georgetown  for  a  free  school,  to  be  called  the  Periey 
SchooL 

Dr.  Latham,  the  well  known  Philologer  and  Ethnologist,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  some  years  for  Messrs.  Longman  in  revising  Dr.  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary.  $8,000  was  the  Editor's  compensation  at  first  a- 
greed  upon,  but  this  is  probably  increased.  The  work  will  be  published 
in  parts,  and  may  soon  be  lool^  for. 

The  late  Theodore  Parker  oequeathed  his  books  to  the  city  of  Boston 
to  be  deposited  in  the  public  library.  There  are  thirty  thousand  volumes 
in  the  collection,  they  cover  a  wide  range  of  sulgects  and  include  works 
in  more  than  sixty  diflferent  languages. 

Isaac  Rich  of  Boston,  and  Lee  Claelin  of  Hopkinton,  have  subscrib- 
ed $80,000  for  the  Wilbraham  Academy  and  thus  secured  also  a  contin- 
gent grant  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  $22,000. 
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ITEMS. 


The  late  legislature  of  Iowa  has  proTided  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  per  annum  should  he  given  for  a  Teacher's  Institue  in  each 
county,  in  which  at  least  thirty  teachers  desire  to  assemhle  for  such  pur- 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  North  GaroHna  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  strenuous  efforts  for  the  estahlishment  of  Graded  Schools 
throughout  the  State. 

The  eighth  Tolume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  is  just 
published.  It  comprises  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  Ladies'  Medical  Academy  has  been  established  in  Boston.  Five  la- 
dies have  there  already  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

The  citizens  of  Bangor,  Maine,  are  about  to  erect  a  gymnasium  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

The  Friends'  Boarding  School  in  Providence  has  erected  two  large,  well 
furnished  gymnasiums  lor  each  department  There  is  also  a  gjrmnas- 
sium  for  the  pupils  of  the  High*School;  and  even  the  corporation  of  Brown 
Univeraty  will  soon  erect  a  building  for  the  physical  exerdse*  of  the 
students. 

An  amendment  to  the  school  law  of  Iowa  has  been  made  by  the  legis- 
lature, which  refers  the  choice  of  school  books  to  the  local  authorities. 
The  selection  was  formerly  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  friends  of  Amherst  College  have  fitted  up  a  building  50  by  75 
feet,  and  two  stories  high,  with  haths  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  have 
i^ypointed  Dr.  Hooker  to  this  health  professorship  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1,500, 

There  is  a  good  chance  for  keeping  warm  sleigh-riding  next  vrinter,  as 
80,000  BuffiJo  robes  have  been  brought  down  to  St.  Louis  from  the 
hunting  grounds  west  and  north.  It  is  said  these  are  all  tanned  by  In- 
dian squaws  alone.  The  robes  taken  in  winter  are  the  best  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  over  a  tenth  slaughtered  furnish  us  with  robes:  so 
that  the  whole  number  of  buffido  killed  during  the  season  will  reach 
800,000.  Yet  huntars  think  they  will  hardly  be  missed  out  of  the  im- 
mense herds  that  room  over  the  vast  phuns  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Ohio  cost  four  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
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At  the  closing  Exercises  of  the  New  Tork  State  Nomuil  ^hool,  the 
following  Graduate's  Song  was  sung,  composed  by  Ppo£  P.  S.  Jewell: 

TOIL  ON. 

Toil  on,  toil  on! 
Thou  friend  and  guide  of  yonth,— 
Touch  thou  the  heart  and  rouse  its  slumbering  might, 
Lead  on  each  soul  to  glory^s  radiant  hight, 

On  to  the  crown  of  wisdom  and  of  truth; 
Toil  on,  toil  on! 

Toil  on,  toil  on! 
With  heart  as  spring-time  bright; 
Work  such  as  thine  might  angel-hands  employ, 
Work  blessed  as  thine  e'en  angel-hearts  enjoy, 

Be  then  thy  lot,  thy  glory,  and  delight,-— 
Toil  on,  toil  on! 

Toil  on,  toil  on! 
In  hope  serene  at  even, 
0*er  the  fair  field  shall  wave  the  golden  grain. 
Thy  gamer,  greet  the  heavy  harvest  wain. 

Thy  soul,  foretaste  the  blessed  reward  of  heaven; 
Toil  on,  toil  on  I 

Toil  on,  toil  on ! 
Be  faithfbl  to  the  last; 
Soon  will  the  noon  with  twilight  shadows  blend. 
Soon  o^er  the  day,  night's  raven  pall  descend, 

And  earthly  toil,  with  mortal  life  be  paat; 

Toil  on,  toil  on!  [N.  Y.  Teaaher. 


MRa  SIGOUBNBT'S  PRIZES. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Illinois  Teacher: 

Pbizbs  fob  Gk>oD  READina. — ^Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey  offered  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  Rockjford  prizes  for  excellence  in  Heading,  and  her  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  Dkectors.  She  forwarded  the  prizes  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Directors. 

Gentlemen: — Having  been  informed  by  Hon.  Judge  Miller  that  you 
have  accepted  for  your  two  large  graded  Public  Schools  my  offer  of  piiaea 
for  excellence  in  Beading^  I  forward  by  Express  sixteen  TolumeB  to  be  ft- 
warded,  one  to  each  of  the  sexes,  in  your  four  distinct  departinttitB  ao- 
cording  to  the  following  division,  viz: 

1.  Highest  or  High  School  Department 

2.  Qramswr  School  Department 

3.  Intermediate  Department 

4.  Primary  Department 


J 
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Rhetoricftl  or  Declamatory  Heading  is  not  predicated,  but  a  clear,  de* 
liberate  elocution,  a  correct  emphasis,  and  a  just,  felicitous  rendering  of 
the  author's  description  and  sentiments.  Should  these  premiums  yield 
any  aid  to  such  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  at  Rockford,  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates,  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  trial;  and,  congratulating 
you  on  your  devotedncss  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  truest  patriotism, 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 
Habtfobd,  Conn.,  May  29,  1860.  L.  H.  Sigoubvet. 


QUERIES 

1.  Should  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  comply  with  that 
part  of  the  law  which  requires,  Ist,  "Annual  Reports  (Sec  116,  School 
Law);  2nd.  Thd  spending  annually  at  least  one  day  in  each  county,  at- 
tending teachers'  Institutes,  conferring  with  township  trustees,  counsel- 
ng  teachers,  and  lecturing  on  education,"  (Sac.  117,  School  Laws)  ? 

Now  I  presMit  this  query  hoping  to  have  an  answer;  as  it  contains,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate,  something  vUcd  to  the  School  system  of  Indiana. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  contain  that  which  is  not  vital  to  the  system, 
and  is  of  no  avail,  let  us  all  so  understand  it,  and  have  our  legislatote 
strike  it  out,  so  that  we  may  not  be  asking  and  expecting  that  of  our  Su- 
perintendent, which  needs  not  to  be  done. 

G.  W.  H. 

2.  Should  not  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  require  the  election  of  the 

Superintendent  at  the  Spring,  rather  than  the  iall  election,  thus  divorcing 

the  office  in  some  sense  from  partisan  influences  ? 

G.  W.  H. 

3.  Should  not  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  give  the  Superintendent  a 
term  of  three  or  ibur  years  length,  rather  than  two  ? 

G.  W.  H. 


The  number  of  graduates  at  Harvard  Oollcge  this  year  exceeds  that  of 
any  previous  time.  There  were  one  Hundred  and  six  in  the  graduating 
dass.  One  hundred  and  forty  have  already  entered  the  freshman  class. 
Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Ck)llege. 

Nobth-Western  Ghbistian  Univebsity. — The  fidl  session  of  this  In- 
stitution opened  on  the  19th  inst,  under  most  &vorable  auspwes.  The 
attendance  of  students  was  larger  than  at  the  opening  of  any  previous 
session,  and  is  still  increasing. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Law  Class  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th.  The  Baccalaureate  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Pbrkinb, 
Prof  in  the  Law  Department 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


IhuM^a  Junior  Ladiet^  Reader,    A  <Mce  cmd  varied  collection  of  Prom  and 

V&rse^  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  Elocution;  expressly  adap- 

ted  for  the  use  of  the    Youngs  and  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Ladies 

Header,    By  John  W.  S.  Howb,  Professor  of  Elocution^  ^    PhSa: 

E.  H.  BuTLEB  &  Co.    Indianapolis:  Merrill  &  Go. 

David's  Lament  over  Absalom,  the  Mocking-bird,  and  one  or  two 
other  selections  are  oldj  J\e  book  would  have  been  more  inriting  with- 
out them,  excellent  as  they  are,  for  there  are  fewfiuniliesof  mi^h  cultiTi- 
tion  without  several  books  with  these  selections  in  alreadpr  '  As  nearly 
aUthe  hook  is  a  new  compilation^  and  of  the  very  (hoioest  varieties,  we  can  com- 
mend it  to  teachers  in  female  seminaries  or  select  schools  as  a  desidera- 
tum in  this  line  of  text  bqoks.  The  mechanical  execution  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

2^  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Danid  WSster:  including  most  of  his  Cheat 
Speeches^  LdUersfrom  Marshfidd^  4^.  By  Gen.  S.  r.  Lthan.  PkHa- 
ddphia:  J.  W.  Bradley.     CindnnaJli'.  Broadebs  9c  Go. 

The  innocent  boy  life  on  the  &rm,  the  early  love  of  reading,  the  strong 
attachment  to  parents  and  brothers,  the  uprightness  at  school,  the  first 
dawn  of  feme,  then  the  rising  to  the  zenith  of  renown,  the  continued  love 
of  home,  and  the  imperishable  veneration  for  his  parents,  these  are  all  de- 
lineated with  much  animation  of  style.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to 
do  good;  it  will  almost  inevitably  awaken  a  deep  love  for  something  hig^ 
and  noble,  and  pure  in  character.  Illustrated;  two  volumes  in  one. 
Price,  $1,25. 

COuiens  Mamual  cf  Oouemment  and  Law,  Bboadbbs  &  Go,.  Cinknnati, 
have  issued  a  very  important  treatise  on  this  sulject,  one  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  reading  and  reflecting  man  in  this  Republic.  We 
commend  it  to  their  attention,  knowing  they  will  never  regret  perusing 
and  studying  the  theory  of  our  institutions  as  ftilly  explained  in  this  vol- 
ume. 12  mo  500  pages,  half  morocco  bound.  Price  $1,25.  Sent  to  any 
address,  Post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  teacher  of  large  experience  to  whom  we  handed  A.  S.  Barnes  ft 
Burr's  New  Philosophy,  replies,  "I  am  pleased  with  the  deamess  of  its 
definitions,~and  the  naturalness  of  the  order  in  which  the  scientific  fiu^ts  are 
developed."     The  engravings  are  excellent 

Asher  &  Go.,  Indianapolis,  have  presented  to  us  a  "life  of  Lincoln,** 
with  the  three-fold  olject,  we  suppose,  first  of  making  us  a  good  Bepublicao, 
seeond  of  showing  us  their  good  will,  third  and  chiefly,  to  have  us  notice 
it  and  them.    QflSce,  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  up  stairs.      Agents  wanted. 
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WiOard's  School  Mstory  of  ihe  United  SUUea.  By  Emma  Willabd.  Nism 
York:  A.  S.  Babnbs  &  Bubb.  LMmaipdUs:  Bowen,  Stbwabt  it 
Co. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  and  is  greatly  improved  by  the  re- 
vision. Among  the  handsoms  illustrations  is  found,  of  coarse,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  fiunous  chronographical  Tree  of  History.  Do  teachers  know  that 
there  are  in  America  no  handsomer  or  better  books  than  A.  S.  Barnes  9t 
Burr  publish  ?  This  one  is  no  exception;  the  finish,  the  paper,  the  open 
page,  the  clear  arrangement,  well  displayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
printer — these  make  it  an  easy  task  for  the  mr2r%ory  to  rivet  fiicts  firmly. 
Some  persons  are  not  aware  that  form  has  anytnijig  to  do  with  one's  alnl- 
ity  to  retair  knowledge,  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  it ;  even  the 
blind  are  taught  by  form. 

Ihe  Progressive  Mghsr  ArifftmeHc,  for  Schools^  Academies^  and  MerocmtiU 
CkHoges.     Combimng  (he  Jnedytic  and  Synthetic  Methods,  and  forming  a  com- 
pute treatise  on  Arithmetical  Science,  and  its  ccmmerdal  and  business  c^ppU* 
cations.     By  Horatio  N.  Robinson,   LL.  D.     New   York:    Iyisoh, 
Phinnet  &-^.    FhHaddphia:  Sower,  Babnes  &  Co. 

We  desire  to  give  our  readers  a  few  reasons  why  this  book  is  worth 
a  careful  examination. 

1.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  experienced. 

2.  The  mechanical  work  on  the  book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  pub- 
lished. 

3.  The  answers  to  one  half  the  examples  in  the  book  are  omitted. 

4.  The  tables  are  revised  so  as  to  exactly  correspond  with  commercial 
tnnsactions. 

5.  Improvements  or  additions  have  been  made  in  Definitions,  Proper- 
ties of  numbers,  Factoring,  Tables,  Complex  firactions.  Greatest  Common 
Diviflor,  and  Cube  Root. 

6.  Decimals  and  Percentage  are  very  full  and  very  excellent,  but  here 
the  rivalry  is  very  close,  and  here  the  most  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  our  text  books  during  the  few  past  years.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  book  is  equal  to  any  of  the  best  in  this  respect. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education:  Published  Quarterly.    Edited  hy  Hb»- 
BT  Babnabd,  LL.  D.    Hartford:  F.  C.  Bbownbll. 

The  September  No.,  contains 
L      Portrait,  and 

II.  Memoir  of  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines;  L  L.  D. 

III.  Moral  Education,  Lectmres  addressed  to  young  teaehers,  with  a 
Classification  of  the  Moral  CiHpabilities.    By  Wm.  RusselL 

IV.  The  University. 

y.      Characteristics  of  the  American  College. 

VI.    History  of  Harvard  College. 

VIL  School  of  Mines,  at  Preyberg,  Saxony. 


II 
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Vni  Normal  College  at  Batter  sea,  England. 

IX.  Secondary  Education  in  Saxony. 

X.  Burgher  School  at  Leipsic. 

XI.  Progress  of  ELementary  Education  in  Scotland. 
XII    Sul^ects  and  Methods  of  Early  Education. 
Xin  Oral  Lesson  on  Real  Objects. 

The  Pbkkstlyania  School  Journal  has  just  entered  on  its  ninth 
year,  and  comes  to  us  very  much  improved.  Thomas  H.  Burrows,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  continues  to  edit  it  as  heretofore.  Much  of  the 
Journal  is  now  devoted  to  practical  teachings.  Have  not  some  of  the 
teachers  of  our  State  somethmg  to  comunicate  under  this  head  ? 

The  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  says:  *'We  visited  a  few 
days  ago  the  Furniture  ftctory  of  Mr.  Kelsall.  His  work  is  first  rate. 
We  have  never  seen  better  stock  worked  up;  no,  not  even  in  Boston." 

See  advertisement  of  Mr.  Kelsall's  School  Furniture  in  the  Indiana 
School  Journal. 

We  take  the  following  also  from  the  Ohio  Monthly: 

"W.  B.  Smith  &  Go.  Well,  to  suppose  them  capable  of  publishing  an 
inferior  book  would  betray  dullness  of  the  lowest  grade.  Two  of  their 
pages  in  our  present  number  are  new.''  (This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Ind. 
Sch.  Jour.)  *'They  get  up  mathematical  works  of  the  "purest  Bay  se- 
rene/' and  readers,  grammars  etc.;  to  match.'' 

We  may  add  to  the  above  that  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  have  built  up  an 
Immense  business  by  the  most  liberal  patronage  of  the  Educational  Jour- 
nals of  the  country,  some  of  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  ami^e  sup- 
port of  that  enterprising  house.  W.  B.  Smith  &  Ca,  have  ever  shown 
the  most  lively  and  enlightened  sympathy  in  all  the  upward  movements 
<of  teachers. 

Our  subscribers  will  pleaae  see  the  advertisement  in  our  pages  of  Board- 
man,  Gray  &  Co.,  Albany,  New  York.  The  K  F.  2ku^  says:  ''As 
we  are  ready  for  press  the  splendid  piano  forte  establishment  of  Messra. 
Boardman,  Gray  &  Co.,  is  yet  smoking — a  mass  of  ruins.  The  damage 
by  fire  is  estimated  at  $50,000  or  $60,000,  mostly  insured.  The  work- 
men have  lost  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  tools.  There  were  in  the  es- 
tablishment many  elegantly  finished  pianos,  and  many  more  in  process 
of  completion.    A  few  were  saved. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  over  a  year  ago  Messrs.  B.  G.  &  G6., 
introduced  the  beautiful  school  piano,  at  $125.  They  will  speedily  re- 
build, and  the  men,  meanwhile,  will  continue  their  work  at  other  places. 

OuB  Advertisers, — ^WiU  our  readers  please  examine  the  adveitise- 
•ments  in  this  No.,  there  are  many  new  ones.    Keep  up  with  the  times. 


Indiana  State  Fair. — Magnificent  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  State  Fair.  Our  sympathies  are  with  the  enterprise,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  potent  instruments  of  waking  people  up  to  a  spirit  of  improvement; 
it  does  much  to  destroy  the  dead  sea  of  ignorance  and  lethargy  which 
prevents  the  cause  of  education  from  flourishing.  One  improvement 
makes  way  for  another;  and  the  man  who  says  he  rejoices  when  fiuis 
are  "a  fiulure/'  is  like  the  backwoodsman  who  rails  about  the  Railroad 
and  the  Printing  Press. 

The  premixmi  list  is  the  largest  ever  made  out  in  the  State. 


To  OcB  Patrons — Cause  of  Delay. — Heretofore  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions a  press  of  job  work  in  the  printing  office  where  this  Journal  has 
been  prepared,  has  caused  manuscript  for  the  printers  to  lie  untouched. 
If  handed  in  earlier  than  usual,  it  was  not  attended  to  until  the  usual 
time.  If  handed  in  later  than  usual  there  was  no  certainty  that  more 
than  one  hand  would  work  upon  it  We  could  not  anticipate  absence  by 
earlier  work.  We  could  not  atone  for  absence  or  sickness  by  putting  on 
more  force.  All  this  is  now  remedied ;  but  '^he  remedy"  this  time  seems 
"worse  than  the  disease,"  for  we  are  out  later  than  ever  before.  We  ex- 
plain by  saying  that  we  publish  this  No.  ourselves,  in  our  own  printing 
ofiSoe,  and  that  much  delay  occurred  in  obtaining  type  and  furniture,  and 
fitting  up  a  printing  office  for  the  first  time.  In  less  than  three  weeks  we 
shall  mail  the  next  No.;  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  that  time  we  shall 
mul  the  following  No.,  and  thus  we  shall  regain  our  place.  No  such  de- 
lays will  again  occur.  Several  errors  have  happened  in  the  hurry  of  this 
issue,  which  we  hope  will  be  excused  this  time.  Hereafter  the  Journal 
will  be  regular  in  time,  and  we  hope  correct  in  execution. 

We  find  no  &ult  with  our  fiiends  in  the  office  we  have  lefty  fi>r 
when  they  could  accommodate  us  with  extra  help,  they  have  done  so 
cheerfully.  But  we  could  not  command  it,  and  when  by  any  accident  the 
first  delay  was  either  our  own  &ult  or  misfortune,  the  next  delay  would 
arise  fix)m  the  pre-occupation  of  hands  on  other  work.  It  was  unavoida- 
ble in  the  nature  of  things.  Mr.  Doughty,  one  of  the  proprietors,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  the  foreman,  and  Mr.  Denny,  who  usually  worked  upon 
our  Journal,  are  all  of  them  true  gentlemen,  always  entirely  trustworthy, 
always  accommodating,  and  understand  their  business  perfectly.  If  our 
subscribers  want  work  done  well,  and  at  rates  entirely  reasonable,  we  can 
assure  them  they  can  be  gratified  at  that  office. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Young,  Editor  of  the  Independent  Fressj  at  Tripton,  Jeimings 
County,  Ind.,  is  now  our  associate  in  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 

We  have  been  encouraged  to  make  this  change  by  the  handsome  sup- 
port we  have  received  witliin  a  few  months  firom  a  large  increase  of  sub- 
scribers. Our  ^bsciption  list  is  more  than  two  and  a-halt  times  larger 
than  it  was  one  year  ago. 


BOARDMAN,    GRAY    &    GO'S 
Bduwl  FiaoM;    One  Handred    and    Twmty-flTe   DolUn. 


ROSEWOOD  COTTAGE  PIANO,   JIEO.     WARRANTED 

To  prOTs  good,  and  pn  satisfiKtion,  or  the   money  will  be  refunded. 

^W    Send /or  Jfeseriptive   Cireulari.    .£f 

Our  tegalMi  styka  of  Pmno  Fortes,  6}^,  eji,  6^,  7  md  7>4,  Oc- 

teve,  we  continue  to  make   irith  rU  the    Ute  imprOTements,  at  from 

$200  to  $500,  according  to  me  and  finish.     "Largo  discounts  lo  cath 


ILLUSTRATED    PRICE  UBT8  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED 

On  application. 

AB  our  Piano  Fortes  have  one  great  Improvement,  the 

Patent  Inralated  Inn  Bim  and  Frame,  making  them 

THE  BEST  Ayi>  MOST  DURABLE  IS^  TSE  WOULD. 

These  Pianos  arc  lieing  adopted  in  all  the  I&rgo  Seminaries  and  Schools 
'm  the  Countiy,  being  found  far  more  durable,  and  keeping  in  tune  loog- 
■r  than  anj  Pianos  made  in  the  old  E^les  with  wooden  cases. 

i^-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULABS  .«jf 

BOAEDKAV,  ORAT  ft  Co., 
Hanafkctaren,  Albany,  V.  T. 

Sept  Im. 
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VOL.  y.         B.  C.  HOBBS,  Editor  for  October.         VO.  10. 


SCIENTIFIC  VERSUS    CLASSICAL    EDUCATION.— LOOK 

AT  BOTH  SIDES. 


> 


We  see  that  New  Haven,  following  the  examples  of  Providence 
and  Cambridge,  has  established  a  school  for  teaching  the  physical 
sciences,  in  lyhich  the  scholars  will  not  be  required  to  go  through 
the  ordinary  course  of  classical  study.  How  much  Latin  and  Greek 
shall  be  taught  in  our  colleges  is  a  question  of  more  importance, 
perhaps,  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  republic,  than  any  of 
the  political  questions  that  are  agitating  the  community,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  English  language  is  so 
largely  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  that  some  knowledge  of 
those  languages  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  our  own. 
It  is  important  that  a  scholar  should  know  the  meaning  of  the  roots 
from  which  our  own  words  have  come,  and  this  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  names  of  the  several 
genera  being  almost  all  derived  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  be- 
ing descriptive  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  genera,  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  the  roots  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  most 
minds  to  remember  the  names.  We  believe  the  shortest  way  for  a 
person  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany  and  geology,  is  to 
devote  a  few  months  of  preliminary  study  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.  The  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  classics  sufficient  for 
this  understanding  of  the  derivations,  is  just  about  the  amount 

which  is  now  I'equii'ed  for  admission  into  our  universities. 
VOL.  V.  28 
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If  our  lives  lasted  a  thousand  years,  it  might  be  very  well  to  de- 
vote four  of  those  years  to  acquire  a  minute  and  critical  knowledge 
of  the  language  that  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  all 
that  was  said,  done,  thought,  believed  or  imagined  by  that  peculiar 
little  people.     Three  hundred  years  ago,  this  might  have  been  rational 
matter  for  instruction.     But  at  the  present  time,  it  can  only  be  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  other  information.     The  accumulation  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  universe  possessed  by  our  race  has  now  be- 
come so  great  that  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  any  individual,  either  in 
four  years  or  in  forty.     A  ch<jioe  must  be  made  between  different 
kinds  of  learning'     On  the  one  hand  there  is  this  minute  knowledge 
in  relation  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  certainly  a  very  intellectual  peo- 
ple, and  who  produced  many  line  works  on  architecture,  sculpture, 
oratory  and  poetry.     But  the  gods  whom  they  worehiped  had  no 
existence  except  in  their  own  imagination ;  their  history  consisted  to 
a  large  ex'tent  of  incredible  fables ;  their  total  knowledge  of  tjie  uni- 
verse was  of  the  most  superficial,  meager  and  unrehable  character ; 
and  a  very  large  part  of  all  that  they  believed  was  a  mass  of  delu- 
sions.    Is  it  better  to  devote  a  given  number  of  years  to  learning  all 
these  delusions,  and  the  language  which  was  the  vehicle  for  their 
communication,  or  to  bestow  the  same  time  in  acquiring  a  portion 
of  that  vast  mass  of  positive  and  accurate  knowledge  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  patient  and  laborious  research  of  the  last 
twenty  centuries  ?    Since  the  directors  of  the  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford  seminaries  first  determined  the  course  of  studies  there,  how 
changed  is  the  condition  of  the  problem !     Then  a  mastery  of  the 
classics  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  learning  which  it 
was  possible  to  teach.     But  since  that  time,  chemistry  has  grown 
to  its  enormous  and  ever  spreading  extent     The  primitive  elements 
have  .been  discovered,  their  course  has  been  tracked  through  their 
innumerable  groupings,  and  finally  the  great  law  of  chemical  com- 
bination has  revealed  itself  in  its  simple  and  beautiful  proportions 
to  the  long  labors  of  successive  investigators.     An  invisible   uni- 
verse, swarming  with  living  beings,  a  thousand  times  more  numer- 
ous than  those  which  are  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  has  been 
discovered,  spreading  about  us  on  every  hand,  filled  with  strange, 
multitudinous  life.     That  long  history  which  nature  had  contempo- 
raneously written  and  laid  away  in  the  rocks,  has  been  cautiously, 
patiently,  faithfully  and  correctly  interpreted.     The  vast  globe  on 
which  we  dwell  has  been  weighed  and  measured.     The  great  prob- 
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lem  of  the  sun's  path,  as  he  sweeps  along  with  his  attendant  worlds 
on  his  long  journey  among  the  stars,  has  been  grappled  with,  and 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  resolved.  By  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  light,  the  modern  student  has  discovered,  deep  sunk  in 
the  abyss  of  space,  myriads  of  worlds,  the  existence  of  which  was 
undreamed  of  by  the  ancients,  and  the  distances  of  which  almost 
confound  those  gi-eat  minds  which  have  been  enlarged  by  the  study 
of  modern  science.  Is  not  a  knowledge  of  these  actual  ti*uths  of  the 
universe  more  valuable  than  the  mastery,  however  perfect,  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks?  We  should  like  to  see 
all  our  colleges,  while  they  require  the  same  progress  in  the  classics 
for  admission  that  they  do  at  present,  abandon  all  further  teaching 
of  these  in  the  college  walls.  The  colleges  are  the  proper  places  to 
teach  the  natural  sciences ;  these  absolutely  require  expensive  appa- 
ratus, oral  instruction  and  experiments,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  combination  of  large  numbers  of  students. 

By  one  of  the  universal  sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  are  aD 
disposed  to  put  a  high  value  on  the  things  which  we  possess;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  our  possession  of  knowledge.  The  sailor 
despises  the  man  who  does  not  know  that  the  "sheets"  are  ropes,  and 
the  farmer  looks  with  contempt  on  one  who  mistakes  growing  wheat 
for  barley.  Our  college  professors  and  presidents  are  not  free  from 
this  common  weakness  of  humanity,  and,  having  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  regard  this  as  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  of  all.  We  rejoice  to  see  that,  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  Wayland,  one  of  the  broadest  and  greatest  minds  in  the 
country,  so  many  of  these  professors  have  broken  through  the  tram- 
mels of  this  prejudice,  and  are  exerting  themselves  to  produce  a 
more  rational  course  of  instruction.  We  hope  that  in  this  great  and 
noble  effort  they  may  receive  the  support  of  the  press  and  people. — 
Scieniificc  American. 


Good  Books. — Never  be  without  a  good  book.  If  you  are  solitary,  it 
is  safe  company ;  if  you  have  plenty  of  friends,  it  makes  you  a  more  in- 
telligent companion.  Kead.  To  many  a  young  man  it  has  been  a  safe- 
guard in  an  evil  hour,  and  to  many  a  young  woman.  It  takes  you  out  of 
your  own  petty  self,  with  your  small,  exaggerated  distresses.  It  lifts  you 
into  another  and  more  healthfiil  atmosphere,  and  does  for  the  mind  what 
change  of  scene  and  fresh  air  do  for  the  jaded  body. 


^ 
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SELF-EDUCATED  MEN. 


BT  SAMUEL  F.  BATES,  PA. 


James  Watt—Nathaniel  Bowditch— Elihu  Bnrritt—FraAklin— Fruits  of  La- 
bor—An Error — Columbus — Loverrior — ^Adams  and  Dr.  Gall — Common 
Schools — Rally  around  Them. 

To  the  youthful  aspirant  of  to-day,  who  is  willing  to  take  so  hum- 
ble a  sentiment  as  labor  for  his  watchword,  there  are  noble  examples 
to  cheer  him  among  the  great  names  of  the  past.  Some  of  the 
brightest  lights  that  have  adorned  the  generations  in  which  they 
lived,  and  who  led  the  way  wherever  they  have  appeared,  are  those 
who  have  been  obliged  to  trust  to  their  own  hands  for  maintenance 
and  aid.  With  strong  wills  and  trusting  hearts,  their  lives  have  ex- 
hibited that  majesty  which  action,  steady,  noble,-  successful,  alone 
can  give. 

Jamss  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  was  in  early  li£s  a 
toiling  mechanic  in  indigent  circumstances.  He  was  employed  by 
the  university  to  repair,  and  keep  in  order,  the  apparatus  used  in  il- 
lustrating the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Had 
he  been  like  many  mechanics,  he  world  have  been  content  with  do- 
ing the  work  assigned,  receiving  his  pay,  and  then  smoking  and 
drinking  a  part  of  it  with  such  companions  as  he  could  induce  to 
join  him  in  the  nearest  saloon.  But  his  mind,  lit  up  with  thought, 
was  busy  in  inquiring  into  those  laws  which  the  apparatus  he  was 
employed  to  repair  was  designed  to  illustrate ;  and  the  thinking  of 
that  one  man  has  performed  more  actual  labor  than  all  the  slaves 
that  have  toiled  and  sweat  since  creation.  The  thinking  of  that  man 
has  revolutionized  modern  society,  and  unborn  generations  will  rise 
up  to  bless  his  name. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  born  a  sailor  boy,  and  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  years  as  a  practical  sailor.  He  had  no  instructor, 
and  no  opportunities  for  study,  except  such  as  the  deck  or  cabin  of 
his  vessel  could  afford.  On  one  occasion  it  was  wind-bound  for  a 
week  in  Boston  harbor.  On  commencement  day  he  walked  over  to 
the  university  at  Cambridge,  to  hear  the  performance.  At  the  close 
of  the  exercises  the  president  conferred  some  honorary  tides,  and  a- 
mong  them  he  thought  he  heard  the  degree  of  A.  M.  conferred  on 
Nathaniel  Bowditch.    He  was  not  mistaken.     They  indeed  gave 
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their  degrees  to  the  sailor,  and  well  they  might,  for  he  was  writing 
books  which  not  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  could  under- 
stand. The  Practical  Navigator,  which  was  the  result  of  his  stud- 
ies, has  carried  ofiany  a  sailor  through  the  storms  and  darkness  of  a 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  has  guided  him  safely  over  unknown  seas. 
He  translated  the  Mechanique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  made  correctiona 
in  the  original,  and  added  notes  of  his  own,  which  caused  the  author 
to  confess  that  he  was  convinced  that  Bowditch  fully  comprehended 
his  work  He  died  lamented  as  the  man,  the  Christian,  and  the  first 
mathematical  scholar  of  his  age. 

EuHU  BrRRiTT,  the  linguist,  antiquary,  and  philanthropist,  was 
left  fatherless  when  a  youth  in  company  with  a  numerous  family  of 
children  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  support.  He  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  blacksmith ;  but  his  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  blowing  bellows,  turning  his  iron,  and  pounding  it  into  shapes 
desired.  He  had,  previous  to  this,  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  history  from  the  district  library.  It  would  be  a  consumma^ 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  if  every 
school  district  was  provided  with  a  library.  He  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  learn  Latin;  and  while  the  iron  was  beating  with  his  book 
secured  in  the  chimney  where  the  page  could  meet  his  eye,  he  con- 
ned the  declensions  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  that  great  lang- 
uage, and  in  the  evenings  of  one  winter  he  read  Virgil,  the  master- 
pieoe  of  Latin  poetry.  From  Latin  he  passed  to  Greek,  then  to  the 
modem  languages,  and  finally  back  again  to  the  Oriental  tongues. 
And  thus  with  no  aid  but  his  own  right  hand,  and  no  teacher  but  his 
own  untiring  mind,  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  upward  of  fifty 
of  the  leading  languages  of  the  earth  and  has  earned  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  "Learned  Blacksmith."  I  have  seen  in  the  Anti- 
quarian Hall,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  writing  done  by  him  in  fifty-two 
languages.  When  a  scholar  at  the  preparatory  school,  just  com- 
mencing my  classical  education,  I  used  frequently  to  meet  him  on 
the  streets  of  that  city,  and  I  never  gazed  upon  that  massive  front, 
but  with  the  veneration  of  a  worshiper. 

Need  I  mention  in  this  connection  a  name  which  has  become  a 
household  word,  the  cherished  and  honored  name  of  Franklin  ? 
Thrown  upon  the  mercies  of  the  world  while  yet  a  boy,  with  no  op- 
portunities for  school  education,  it  is  like  listening  to  a  fairy  tale,  to 
read  the  simple  narrative  of  his  life  as  he  tells  it  himself.  We  are 
carried  along  with  magic  interest,  as  the  panorama  of  his  years  passes 
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by.     We  see  him  enter  the  printing  office  as  an  apprentice — the 
wearisome  days  and  sleepless  nights  at  his  books.     We  accompany 
the  youth  as  he  leaves  his  native  city,  on  that  then  perilous  voyage 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  wandering  from  his  home  a  stranger, 
without  friends,  except  such  as  by  his  intelligence  and  kindness  he 
never  failed  to  make.     We  behold  him  an  awk^vai*d  boy,  wandering 
on  the  streets  of  a  strange  city,  with   his  three  rolls  of  bread,  one 
under  each  arm,  feating  at  the  third.     This  was  indeed  the  day  of 
small  things,  but  he  did  not  despise  it.     He  is  deluded  across  the 
ocean  by  false  promises  of  a  knavish  governor.     He  teaches  the 
London  printers  temperance  by  his  example,  and  philosophy  with  his 
tongue.     He  becomes  the  proprietor  of  a  printing  establishment,  and 
edits  a  newspaper  ;  nor  is  he  now  ashamed  to  labor,  for  he  carries 
the  paper  from  the  warehouse  to  the  office  on  a  wheelbarrow,  push- 
ing with  his  own  hands.     He  becomes  a  master  spirit  in  literature, 
and  penetrates  the  intricacies  of  science.     He  sends  his  gold-pointed 
kite  into  the  heavens — with  the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  a  child 
he  holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the  forked  lightning  lays 
harmless  at  his  feet.     Step  by  step  he  steadily  mounts  the  hights  of 
fame.     It  was  no  flashing  meteoric  light  that  dashes  athwart  the 
heavens  which  he  sent  forth  in  the  domain  of  thought,  but  the  warm, 
steady,  genial  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.     When  the  colonies  became 
involved  in  trouble  with  the  parent  country,  and  stoims  and  darkness 
seemed  gathering  in  the  political  heavens,  the  intelligence  of  America 
pointed  to  the  humble  and  self-taught  Franklin  as  their  safest  coun« 
selor,  and  we  find  him  at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
pleading  for  the  interests  of  those  weak  and  struggling  colonies,  and 
advising  an  infatuated  ministry  not  to  proceed  to  violence  against  his 
American  brethren.     He  joined  hands  with  the  Father  of  his  coun- 
try, and  those  other  patriots,  in  making  and  securing  the  adoption  ot 
a  constitution  for  the  independent  United  States.     In  his  age  he  goes, 
the  venerable  man  with  sage  white  locks  and  thoughtful  brow,  to 
represent  a  sovereign  nation  at  the  court  of  France,  there  to  mingle 
with  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  of  that  land  of  letters,  and  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XVI,  the  proudest  monarch  of  his 
age. 

Such  are  the  examples  which  the  history  of  our  nation  offers  for 
the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  the  present  rising  generation. 
If  we  turn  to  the  account  of  their  lives,  we  can  easily  discover 
what  lessons  of  wisdom  they  early  took.     The  course  was  simple. 
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for  they  were  not  widel j  different  from  other  boys,  except  so  far  as 
their  opportunities  made  them,  and  their  opportunities  were  less 
than  most  enjoy.  They  did  not  despise  labor.  Labor  was  the  po- 
tent spell  that  transformed  their  leisure  moments  into  golden 
thoughts. 

It  may  be  hastily  concluded,  if  self-taught  men  can  attain  to  such 
pre-eminence  in  knowledge,  let  us  depend  upon  self-educated  men 
entirely ;  we  need  no  better.  If  all  were  like  Franklin,  Bowditch 
and  Watt,  such  reasoning  might  be  accepted.  We  say  that  these 
men  had  no  teachers.  This  is  not  true.  They  had  teachers,  and 
those  of  the  very  best  kind.  They  were  their  own  teachers.*  And 
who  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  have  been  a  pupil  under  such  in- 
structors ?  Who  would  not  have  delighted  in  learning  philosophy 
of  Franklin,  or  mathematics  of  Bowditch,  or  languages  of  Burritt  ? 
Our  academies  and  colleges  were  not  good  enough  for  them.  They 
were  in  advance  of  the  universities — their  professors  could  not 
teach  them.  But  if  the  mass  of  mankind  had  to  depend  upon  such 
instruction  as  each  could  give  himself,  education  would  be  a  failure. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  a  cultivated  mind  always  com- 
mands respect.  It  is  the  thinking  man  that  takes  the  lead  in  so- 
ciety, whether  he  hail  from  college,  from  shop,  or  from  tented  field. 
Intelligence  ever  challenges  our  reverence.  It  has  been  some- 
where remarked  that  Columbus  should  be  honored,  not  so  much 
because  he  discovered  America,  as  for  having  thought  through  the 
problem  that  there  was  in  existence  a  continent  heretofore  undiscov- 
ered that  he  could  go  in  search  of.  We  honor  Leverrier  and  Adams 
because  they  figured  out,  by  means  of  mathematical  principles,  that 
place  in  the  heavens  where  a  new  planet  could  be  found,  more  than 
Dr.  Gall,  who  actually  turned  his  telescope  to  the  spangled  vault  and 
discovered  the  wandering  world.  Our  reverence  and  gratitude  are 
due  to  James  Watt,  not  because  he  actually  made  a  steam  engine 
and  put  it  in  operation,  but  because  he  thought  out  a  plan  by  which 
a  steam  engine  could  be  made.  We  should  ever  be  ready  to  give 
credit  to  those  whose  thoughts  are  most  valuable,  and  who  think 
most  successfully.  The  day  is  past  when  men  are  held  in  honor  for 
what  they  are  presumed  to  know,  and  only  credited  with  the  amount 
of  available  stock. 

It  is  when  such  principles  as  these  prevail  that  real  merit  re- 

♦Better  say  that  books  and  nature  were  their  teachers. — B.  C.  H. 
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ccives  that  encouragement  and  credit  which  it  deserves;  when  thought 
is  unfettered  and  free  from  embarrassing  I'estraint,  whether  imposed 
b}'  arbitrary  rule,  or  the  forms  and  usages  of  an  educated  aristocra- 
cy in  letters,  that  the  mass  of  intelligence  in  a  nation  will  produce  its 
best  results.  It  is  then  that  every  means  adopted  for  mental  develop- 
ment will  meet  with  the  greatest  success.  No  step  has  ever  been 
taken  by  any  nation,  calculated  to  accomplish  this  result  so  success^ 
fully,  as  that  for  the  founding  and  putting  in  operation  a  system 
of  common  schools, — one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
r)ur  civil  polity.  Here  all  the  children  of  the  State  are  put  on  a* 
common  level.  Every  form  of  aristocracy  is  broken  down,  and  the 
utmost  freedom  is  given  to  every  child  to  make  the  greatest  progress 
possible.  Around  our  common  schools  all  good  juid  true  men 
should  rally,  and  every  means  to  improve  and  perfect  the  system 
should  be  freely  lavished  upon  it.  It  is  only  when  made  worthy 
the  confidence  of  all  interested  that  it  will  accomplish  the  greatest 
good.  In  general,  the  means  that  have  been  adopted,  are,  as  systems, 
well  adapted  to  the  ends  they  arc  designed  to  accomplish.  But  the 
chief  trouble  is,  they  have  not  been  put  into  effective  operation. 
Our  plans  are  good  upon  the  statute  book,  but  we  £ail  in  the  necessa- 
ry skill  to  make  them  perform  well.  At  every  step  of  the  progress, 
ripe  scholarship  should  be  the  motto.  Then  should  we  behold  the 
lovely  sight  of  education  bearing  rich  fruits,  and  the  votary  of 
learning  would  become  the  disciple  of  Bacon  indeed. — Exchange, 


EDUCATION— ITS  MOTIVE  POWER. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  Does  the  world  get  better  ?  Any  one 
ought  to  be  able  to  discover  the  answer  in  the  multiplied  incentives 
to  mental  culture  and  moral  reform  everywhere  around  us.  The 
heart  of  civilization  never  has  beat  as  it  does  now,  and  never  before 
has  such  a  current  of  hfe  and  power  gone  out  through  the  earth. 

We  may  look  back,  with  classic  pleasure,  to   the  day  when  Socra- 
tes, Plato  and  Aristotle  had  their  Academic    groves,  and  when  phi- 
losophy was  anxiously  drank  in  by  the  gifted  sons  of  three  conti- 
ne  uts.    We  may  i-ecur  with  deep  interest  to  the  day  when  learning 
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revived  "beyond  tbe  Alps/'  and  the  educational  spirit  of  Wirtem- 
burg  spread  through  Germany,  and  when  England  and  Scotland 
broke  the  fetters  that  a  dnrk  age  had  put  upon  mind.  We  may  ad- 
mire the  outshining  of  light  and  knowledge  that  marked  the  Puritanic 
age,  but  in  the  entire  history  of  our  race,  when  can  we  find  the  pe- 
riod when  the  work  of  education  reached  the  entire  people  ?  When, 
until  now,  did  it  break  down  educational  aristocracy,  and  expand  in- 
to a  universal  system  ? 

An  educational  spirit,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  rapidly  pervading 
the  civilized  world.  It  shows  itself  in  a  multitude  of  forms,  which 
distinguish  this  from  any  other  age.  The  Free  school  of  the  present 
day  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  age.  Here  light  and  knowledge 
shine  into  every  cottage,  and  open  and  expand  the  mind  of  every 
child.  Here  the  rich  and  the  poor  become  peers  in  the  great  tem- 
ple of  knowledge.  The  statesman  sees  its  practical  effects  in  the  hap- 
piness, security  and  prosperity  of  nations.  Its  motive  power  is  ines- 
timable ;  it  is  the  fortress  and  bulwark  of  Liberty,  Civilization  and 
Religion. 

The  Sabbath  School  is  a  great  and  new  motive  power  in  the  work  of 
education.  A  moi'al  force  is  here  at  work  that  must  be  ever  abun- 
dant in  good  fruits.  The  Church  rejoices  at  its  aid;  the  citizen  be- 
comes hopeful  of  the  juvenile  criminal  that  has  been  welcomed  into 
its  classes,  and  the  business  man  goes  to  it  to  find  his  clerks. 

Our  reform  system  for  the  management  of  criminals,  and  for  the 

support  of  asylums,  almshouses,  hospiUds  and  houses  of  refuge,  is  a 

feature  that  distinguishes  this  from  every  other  age.     A  people  are 

sure  to  be  better  when  compassion  for  the  afflicted  and  a  love  of 

light  and  knowledge  become  leading  qualities.     The  world  is  surely 

firrowing  better. 

PARKE. 


I      I 


Be  a  pattern  to  others,  and  then  all  will  go  well ;  for  as  a  whole  city  is 
affected  by  the  licentious  passions  and  vices  of  great  men,  so  it  is  likewise 
reformed  by  their  moderation. — Ckero, 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  a  man  knows  much  because  he  talks  loud. 
Empty  barrels  make  the  most  noise. 
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MISTAKES  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 


I  have,  within  a  year  or  too,  had  my  attention  called  somewhat  strong- 
ly to  the  errors  in  pronunciation,  so  common  among  ns,  particularly  to 
those  of  teachers  and  professionally  educated  men.  And  it  has  seemed 
that  these  errors  occur  with  a  frequency  entirely  inexcusable.  People  of 
high  attainments  are  heard,  now  and  tVicn,  as  it  were  accidentally,  but 
daily,  and  almost  everywhere  mangling  the  utterance  of  their  mother 
tongue,  in  a  way  that  should  make  a  school-boy  blush.  Even  teachers, 
with  certificates  in  their  pockets  that  they  are  qualified  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish language  cotrecftift  are  unpardonably  careless  and  ignorant  in 
this  respect.  And  this  ignorance  is  not  confmed  to  a  few  words  of  unfre- 
V  quent  use,  but  it  extends  through  the  whole  list,  and  to  words  of  every 
day  occurrence.  This  is  strong  language.  The  reader  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  admit  its  truth.  ''But  I  speak  that  I  do  know  and  testify  that 
I  have  seen."     The  proof  will  be  easy. 

Go  to  the  nearest  school-house  and  ask  the  teacher  for  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  prece  lence,  Arab,  roof.,  perfected^  lever ^  design,  and  I 
venture  that  four  of  them  will  be  pronounced  wrong.  How  many 
of  us  in  our  school  days,  ever  heard  the  correct  pronunciation  of  area^ 
fortnight^  ftearth,  profile,  mUcky  soon^  oasiSf  and  a  hundred  others,  that  might 
be  named  ?  I  have  certainly  heard  the  wrong  more  frequently  than  the 
right,  and  the  experience  of  others  coincides  with  mine. 

Such  vulgarism,  I  can  think  of  no  better  name,  is  not  confined  to  the 
common-school  teachers  alone.  It  is  heard  in  the  high-school,  the  acad- 
emy, the  college  itself,  though  hero  it  commonly  takes  the  form  of  educa- 
ted error,  so  to  speak, — Uimdenng  hy  nde.  Thus,  at  one  of  our  best  acad- 
emies, a  teacher  continually  spoke  of  penjidum,  mejetmhy  iejus,  &c.  And 
he  is  not  single  in  this  practice ;  for  that  whole  class  of  words  in  di  is 
thus  cruelly  mangled  by,  I  had  almost  said,  half  our  educated  people. 
One  &ct  alone,  the  almost  utter  elision  of  the  r  by  everybody,  making 
care  ca-uh'^forefo-tiliy  &c.,  shows  conclusively  how  careless  we  are.  But 
enough  of  mistakes,  although  the  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

The  professor  blunders,  his  pupils  blunder,  their  pupils  blunder,  and  so 
it  goes.  Doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  judges,  with  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary exception,  all  make  more  or  less  of  these  mistakes.  Teachers  !  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  who  pretend  to  teouh  accuracy  in  this  very  thing, 
have  any  idea  how  frequently  we  ourselves  are  committing  blunders.  Is 
it  not  high  time  that  all  this  should  be  stopped  ? 

We  talk  by  imitation ;  as  the  child  hears  the  word,  so  he  learns  it,  and 
so  will  he  speak  it.     If  ho  learns  it  correctly  it  is  well ;  but  if  incorrectly. 

Not  ftll  the  pumice  or  the  polish  of  the  town 

Can  smooth  this  rou^hncsfl  of  his  childhood  down. 
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What  we  learned  in  youth  clings  to  us  whether  we  will  or  not  And 
though  we  may  think  we  have  corrected  ourselves,  yet  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  wo  would  most  avoid  it,  the  incorrigahle  word  breaks  out 
Wo  blush  as  the  smile  turns  upon  us,  and  curse  the  teacher  that  taught 
us  wrong. 

Not  because  I  am  &ultless  have  I  thus  thrown  stones ;  it  is  bacause  I 
have  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  the  very  evils  I  speak  of.  Though  to  mis- 
take in  pronunciation  is  not  a  very  serious  fault,  perhaps,  yet  it  is  some- 
times very  painful  to  the  unfortunate  offender.  And  how  many  hours 
and  days  of  the  most  disagreeable  labor  has  it  cost  me  to  learn  to  avoid  it, 
in  some  sort, — to  unlearn  what  I  Jtave  learned.  How  can  we  look  back 
with  affection  on  those  who  taught  us  thus  ?  Do  we  not  rather  despise 
than  love  them  ?    They  did  not  do  their  duty. 

Fellow  teachers,  shall  our  pupils  in  after  years  look  back  with  such 
feelings  toward  us  ?  Shall  we  compel  them  to  labor,  as  most  of  us  have 
had  to  labor,  to  unlearn  what  was  learned  wrong  ?  Shall  we  not  rather 
teach  them  right,  not  only  in  pronouncing,  but  in  everything  ? — ^for  this 
milffteaching  extends  to  all  subjects.  Let  us  qualify  ourselves,  that  we 
may  do  our  whole  duty,  and  receive  thanks  instead  of  curses  from  the  fu 
tupe  men  and  women  now  under  our  care. — V,    N.  H.  Jcwr  of  Education, 


\ 


{For  the  Indiana  School  Journal.] 
FOREIGN  CORRES?0>TDENCE. 


Letter  from  an  Indianapolis  Boy  in  Germany. 


Innsbruck,  July  24,  1860 
There  were  a  great  many  English,  and  a  fcw  Americans,  on  the  train, 
going  either  to  Innsbruck  or  to  Rosenheim.  All  the  way  from  Kapstein 
to  Innsbruck  was  intare^ting.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  after  the  enor- 
mous rolling  hills,  was  the  curious  costumes  of  the  people,  particularly 
the  common  people.  There  was  not  a  man  that  loitered  near  or  at  the  sta- 
tions but  what  had  either  feathers  or  flowers,  or  both,  in  his  hat.  A  ciqp 
was  not  to  be  seen ;  all  felt  hats,  either  common  shaped  or  high,  and  half 
pointed  at  the  top.  The  first  real  Tyrolean  I  saw  was  a  hunter  who  had 
j  ust  come  down  from  the  mountains  with  his  game  bag  on  his  back,  full 
of  birds  &c.,  and  was  too  late  for  the  cars ;  he  had  only  one  eye,  fortu- 
nately the  right  one. 
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Most  of  the  houses  on  the  way,  particularlr  in  villji^es  and  fields,  hare 
their  roofe  covered  with  large  stones.  The  roofs  are  almost  flat,  and  look 
quite  picturesque.  Indian  com  is  the  principal  grain  of  Tyrol  It  look- 
ed natural  to  see  fields  of  it ;  but  the  fields  are  not  large,  and  the  stalk 
has  not  half  its  growth  yet.  The  bundles  of  oats  and  wheat  in  the  fields 
look  like  a  G-erman  funeral  procession,  except  their  yellow  robes  instead  of 
black.  They  are  placed  in  rows  ftinny  enough  to  make  one  laugh.  The 
nulroad  clear  to  Innsbruck  runs  through  a  deep  valley.  Once  we  went 
through  a  tunnel.  At  Halle,  six  miles  from  Innsbruck,  are  great  salt 
mines.  We  saw  the  old  wooden  bridge  across  the  Inn,  on  which  a  great 
many  battlis  have  been  fought.  The  mountains  are  higher  near  Inns- 
bruck, and  most  of  them  are  covered  with  snow,  and  reach  nearly  to  the 
sky.  The  weather  was  still  rainy,  and  the  clouds  didn't  cover  the  tops, 
but  seemed  to  lie  in  the  valleys  and  roll  along  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

While  the  rest  went  on  to  the  hotel  I  staid  to  have  the  ba^age  exam- 
ined, the  worst  thing  in  traveling  here ;  but  to  my  delight  I  had  only  to 
open  the  trunks  and  swear  to  the  conductor  on  the  train  that  I  had  noto- 
bacco  or  anything  to  sell.  These  bridges  have  to  be  very  strong,  for  the 
Inn  is  very  rapid.  Right  here  irom  this  old  bridge  is  where  Innsbruck 
got  its  name.  Imif  the  name  of  the  river,  and  ^die  Bruke^  the  bridge — to 
shorten  it  they  took  bruck — ^thus  Innsbruck  (pronounced  Innsbrook)  got 
its  name,  the  bridge  being  older  than  the  town.  It  has  no  walls,  and  is 
spread  out  so  far  it  looks  larger  than  it  is.  Before  the  railroad  was  built, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  had  16,000  inhabitants,  now  20,000. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  clouds  having 
all  disappeared,  the  mountain  seemed  almost  to  overhang  the  town.  The 
valley  is  pretty  wide,  being  about  two  miles  firom  the  foot  of  one  hill  to 
that  on  the  other  side.  One  day,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  conclu- 
ded to  climb  a  mountain.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  started,  going  ftst 
as  I  could  up  the  river  about  two  miles  in  order  to  climb  the  other  side. 
Turning  across  a  field,  almost  a  swamp,  I  followed  a  path  a  good  piece  up 
the  hill ;  in  the  distance  I  saw  a  man  lying  under  a  solitary  fir  tree,  at 
the  comer  of  a  large  wheat  field.  He  stS&rted  when  I  first  came  up  to 
him,  but  looked  quite  pleasant  when  I  said  *'guten  tag,''  and  sitting  down 
on  the  grass,  asked  him  about  the  mountain ;  but  he  would  stick  to  it, 
"You  do  not  get  to  the  top  to-day."  The  Tyrolese  do  not  speak  veiy 
good  German ;  nevertheless,  I  like  much  to  hoar  them  talk..  On  I  went 
up  the  steep  sides,  not  caring  for  a  path,  and  soon  found  myself  following 
a  trough  of  water  which  is  thus  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
to  make  it  run  where  they  want  it,  is  conveyed  in  troughs.  Here  and 
there  is  a  large  trough  for  cattle  to  drink  out  of.  I  was  very  glad  to  meet 
with  an  opening,  where  I  got  a  good  cool  drink.  Then  I  went  on  faster 
than  ever,  maldng  as  much  noise  as  possible  for  comfort  and  company. 
The  sides  of  the  mountain  were  not  very  beautifiil,  only  wild  and  steep- 
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Paths  wore  very  scarce,  but  seeing  ooe  going  almost  straight  up,  up  I 
vent  some  600  feet  until  it  was  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  then  sat  down  on  a 
flditary  rock  to  ex^oy  the  scenery.     Over  the  tops  of  those  mountains 
that  could  be  seen  from  Innsbruck  were  visible  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  almost  hundreds  of  others.    Innsbruck  looked  more  like  a  speck  on 
the  map  ihaa  a  large  spreading  town,  the  river  a  yellow  line.    It  would 
not  do  to  rest  long,  so  on  I  went,  though  a  little  slower,  my  head  being 
AS  near  the  grass  as  my  shoulders,  right  up  the  straight  side  for  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  was  now  where  only  thick  bushes  and  high  grass  grew, 
(jetting  tired  I  longed  for  water  agam,  but  did  not  expect  to  find  any,  way 
up  here.     Evcr^'thing  was  as  quiet  and  still  as  death,  the  evening  was 
calm  and  delightful ;  so  cool ;  the  sun  being  hid  under  a  cloud  in  the  west 
When  I  stopped  breathing  I  heard  a  noise  as  of  water  dropping  or  run- 
ning.    Feeling  encouraged  I  went  on  up  until  seeing  a  small  stream  com- 
ing out  of  the  rock,  and  guided  down  the  mountain  by  curled  bark.     I 
drank,  hoping  to  reach  the  top — not  the  highest  point — in  ten  minutes. 
In  ten  minutes  looking  up  I  saw  another  top  twenty  more  off,  and  when  I 
reached  that  another  still  higher  appeared  !     I  thought  surely  the  next 
will  be  the  top.     But  the  next  proved  to  be  no  top  at  all,  so  I  gave  up  in 
despair.      I  must  turn  back  without  reaching  the  top  I  aimed  for,  after 
leaving  that  old  man.     I  would  not  have  been  so  high  up  but  for  him. 
The  snow  is  all  on  the  other  side,  opposite  the  sun.     Then  starting  side- 
ways around  the  mountain,  I  ^oon  came  to  a  circle  guard  way,  made  by 
water,  even  and  straight  some  800  feet  down  the  side.     Oh  !  now  comes 
fim:     sitting  down  right  in  the  center  of  the  way,  loosening  a  small 
stone,  it  started  and  went  jimiping,  tearing  down  ;  not  only  the  stones  it 
touched  were  loosened  and  followed,  but  all  they  touch,  so  on  and  on,  till 
every  stone  seemed  to  be  alive,  jumping  the  higher  the  ferther  down  they 
went.     I  did  not  see  half  the  fun  either  for  they  all  ran  round  a  bend, 
and  I  could  hear  them  rolling  and  dashing  for  a  long  time.     After  send- 
ing a  great  many  down,  of  course  never  sending  a  smaller,  to  end  it  I 
touched  one  as  large  as  myself:  well!  it  was  fearful  to  look  at  it;  it 
rolled  a  little  at  first,  and  then  such  dashing  and  jumping  I  never  saw ;  I 
laughed  before,  but  this  time  fairly  trembled.     The  last  jump  was  no 
less  than  forty  feet ;  it  struck  one  rock  more  than  half  way  down  that 
knocked  it  more  than  twenty  feet  high.    Just  happened  to  think  then, 
*  What  if  somebody  above  me  were  enjoying  the  same  fiin  ! "     I  never 
experienced  anything  so  fatiguing  as  going  down ;  the  distance  seemed 
endless,  and  rough  enough  to  jolt  one  tq  pieces.     It  was  getting  late,  and 
I  could  hear  the  cow  bells  and  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd's  bugle 
coming  down  the  mountain.     Tou  cannot  imagine  how  beautifiilly  the 
bugle  sounds  when  all  is  perfectly  still.    I  was  glad  to  find  a  path  that 

brought  me  out  right  in  front  of  Innsbruck,  though  a  hundred  feet  high- 
er and  half  a  mile  off. 
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25th.  Passing  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  we  saw  a  great  crowd  in 
front — soldiers  with  fine  white  plumes  in  their  hats,  and  men  with  torch- 
es. Asking  what  it  meant,  wc  learned  that  the  Duke  had  just  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  they  were  going  to  serenade  him.  There  were  a- 
hout  twenty  singers  with  the  hand  of  instruments.  After  the  mu«c  three 
cheers,  and  ^Long  live  Karl  Ludwig !'  He  had  heen  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow, and  instead  of  making  a  response,  shut  the  window  and  went  away. 
They  were  not  the  common  class  of  people,  and  mu.st  have  felt  hurt :  of 
course  it  was  only  kindness  in  them,  and  they  must  have  expected  some- 
thing.    I  never  anywhere  saw  such  contented  happy  people ;  they  are 

always  smiling,  even  under  a  loaded  four-hushel  basket. 

Lewis. 


HOME  INFLUENCE— A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


*'We  begin  our  mortal  experience,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  judgment 
or  reason,  or  with  ideas  received  from  language,  but  by  simple  imitation, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  this  we  lay  our  foundations.  The  child  looks 
and  listens  ;  and  whatsoever  tone  of  feeling  or  manner  of  conduct  is  dis- 
played around  him  sinks  into  his  plastic  soul,  and  becomes  a  mold  of  his 
being  ever  after.  The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant ;  and 
the  petulance,  the  passion,  the  gentleness,  the  tranquility  indicated  by  it, 
are  all  reproduced  in  the  child.  His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature,  and 
that  too,  for  a  considerable  period,  without  choice  or  selection.  A  little 
further  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  every  thing  he  sees.  Voice,  manner, 
gait,  every  thing  which  the  eye  sees,  the  mimic  instinct  delights  to  act 
over.  And  thus  we  liave  a  whole  generation  of  future  men,  receiving 
from  us  their  very  beings;  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their  life  and  im- 
mortality. They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  round  the 
hearth,  and  at  the  last,  when  we  are  meaning  them  no  good  nor  evil,  when 
we  are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  thcin,  they  are  drawing  from 
as  customs  and  modes  of  habit,  which,  if  wrong,  no  heavenly  discipline  can 
wholly  remove  ;  or  if  right,  no  bad  associations  utterly  dissipate.  Now  it 
may  be  doubted  I  think  whether  in  all  the  active  influence  of  our  lives  we 
do  as  much  to  sliape  the  destiny  of  our  fcllow-men  as  we  dp  in  this  single 
article  of  unconscious  influence  over  children." 

Personal  Influence — A  Word  to  Teachers. 

"It  is  not  mere  words  which  turn  men:  it  is  the  heart,  mounting,  uncall- 
ed, into  the  expression  of  the  features,  it  is  the  eye  illuminated  by  re^- 
Bon  the  look  beammg  with  goodness: -it  is  the  tone  of  the  voice,  that  in- 
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stniment  of  the  soul  which  changes  quality  with  such  amazing  fiicility, 
and  gives  out  in  the  soft,  the  tender,  the  tremulous,  the  firm,  every  shade 
of  emotion  and  character 

And  so  much  is  there  in  this,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the 
man  that  speaks  are  likely  to  be  well  represented  in  his  manner.  If  he 
is  a  stranger,  his  way  will  inspire  confidence  and  attract  good  will.  Hl<« 
virtues  will  be  seen,  as  it  were,  gathering  round  him  to  minister  words 
and  forms  of  thought,  and  their  voices  will  be  heard  in  the  fell  of  his  ca- 
dences." RUSHNELL. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  is  our  misfortune  sometimes  to  Ijc  blind  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  persons  or  things  we  highly  esteem,  or  to  palliate  their 
faults  if  they  are  brought  to  our  notice.  Such  blindness  and  palliation 
are  commendable  when  the  feult  is  chronic,  as  "what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ; "  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  criminal  to  endure 
that  which  we  may  cure,  and  to  such  may  be  applied  the  text  which  says, 
"fiiithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  In  our  zeal  for  a  general  system, 
of  education  we  often  overlook,  from  habit  or  indifference,  those  things 
which  are  prejudicial,  but  which  may  with  care  be  reformed.  It  grates 
on  our  sensibilities  sometimes  to  hear  ill-natured  remarks  and  -offensive 
comparisons  made  at  the  expense  of  our  common  schools;  and  yet, 
while  we  feel  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  present  condition 
of  our  common-school  system,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  blind 
to  any  &ult,  but  rather  seek  to  find  faults  and  cure  them. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  against  the  operation  of  the  common- 
school  system ;  but  that  which  gave  me  the  most  concern  was  the  charge 
of  immorality.  It  has  been  often  said  that  immorality  is  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  the  common  school,  inasmuch  as  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  all 
classes  and  grades  of  society,  even  the  lowest  and  most  degraded,  and 
that,  necessarily,  there  must  be,  by  imitation  and  contact,  a  coarseness, 
rudeness  and  vulgarity  not  foimd  in  those  denominated,  by  way  of  special 
distinction,  select  schools. 

Without  desiring  to  draw  an  offensive  comparison  between  two  sys- 
tems, each  good  in  its  sphere,  it  would  be  well  to  make  some  investigation 
of  the  subject ;  and  in  doing  so  we  will  be  pleased  if  even  the  select 
schools  may  derive  some  benefit  from  the  operation,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
the  common  schools  will. 

How  shall  we  investigate  this  charge  that  we  may  ascertain  its  truth 
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or  ialsHy  ?  What  standard  shall  we  raifle  by  which  to  test  the  excel- 
lence of  any  school  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?  It  is  compantiyely  easy  to 
determine  the  intellectual  and  physical  development  of  pupils,  and  to  as- 
certain, if  good  or  bad,  how  much  their  condition  owes  to  the  system  of 
intellectual  or  physical  discipline  they  have  been  subjected  to.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  pupil  enjoys  good  health  ;  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  he 
has  acquired  the  multiplication  table  or  the  binomial  theorem  with  its  ap- 
plications ;  and  if  this  may  be  done  in  one  case,  a  whole  school  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  test  But  how  shall  we  test  the  morality  of  a  school? 
Perhaps  some  one  will  answer,  "  Just  as  we  tost  its  intellectual  growth, 
by  an  examination  of  the  teaching  imparted  and  of  the  corresponding 
knowledge  acquired,  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  by  Bible-it^ading, 
commandments,  catechisms,  and  moral  lectures/  Tes,  my  dear  friend, 
these  are  all  very  good,  admirable,  indispensable  ;  for  we  esteem  the  BiUe 
as  the  only  revelktion  of  God  to  man,  and  the  only  true  standard  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  still,  perh^>s,  you  don't  understand  our  idea — How  shall  we 
know  the  practical  morality  of  the  school,  not  so  much  what  they  know 
as  what  they  do?  Theory  and  practice  do  not  always  accompany  each 
other,  for  one  of  the  most  immoral  schools  we  have  known  was  the  most 
religious — ^we  do  not  mean  the  most  Christian,  but  the  most  Religious. 
How  may  I  assure  myself  of  the  safety  of  my  son  and  daughter  when  I 
commit  them  to  the  care  of  any  school  ?  The  evil  influences  may  be 
stronger  than  the  precepts  of  virtue,  and  they  may  be  ruined  by  evil  com- 
munications' before  I  am  a^^^are  of  it ;  for  the  inclinations  of  the  human 
heart  are  always  in  the  direction  of  vice  and  in  opposition  to  virtue.  I 
will  try  to  answer  the  question- 
It  is  a  part  of  our  philosophy  that  ethics  and  esthetics  arc  as  nearly  al- 
lied as  Christianity  and  cleanliness.  If  you  would  christiamze  a  savage 
you  must  first  wash  him  ;  if  you  would  render  the  moral  character  of  a 
school  pure  you  must  cleanse  and  purify  your  school-building  and  its  ap- 
purtenances, and  keep  them  so.  While  we  would  form  our  opinion  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  moral  instruction  by  the  general  deportment  of  the 
pupils  in  and  out  of  school — ^by  their  pro&nity,  quarreling,  vulgarity,  and 
rudeness,  or  the  reverse — ^we  would  not  consider  these  indications  in&lli- 
ble,  as  a  very  pro&ne  boy,  may  not  and  probably  will  not,  indulge  in  that 
vice  in  our  presence  ;  and  the  fact  that  a  boy  does  not  quarrel  and  swear 
in  our  presence  is  no  proof  that  he  may  not  when  we  retire.  Under  our 
observation  children  very  rarely  do  wrong  ;  and  the  great  query  is  to 
know  the  value  of  our  influence  when  our  observation  is  withdrawn. — 
This  we  may  learn  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  the  presence  of  humanity  upon 
his  desolate  island — by  the  tracks. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  point  out  all  the  tracks  which  indicate 
vicious  indulgence  in  and  around  a  school.  The  very  fastidious  might  be 
shocked  if  we  should  open  their  sense  of  sight  and  smell  to  certun  offen- 
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wm  nMim  in  aad  about  the  nhool  wliiQh  tboy  aorer  peioemd,  or  al 
letrt  appveoitflM.  It  is  certaiiit  howeter,  Ihftt  they  who  mig^tbe  shock* 
ad  the  most  aie  they  whou&dBittaDd  the  subject  least,  and  h«re  most  to 
learn  that  the  monJ  chaioter  of  a  achodL  and  their  fitnes  as  teadierB  aca 
indinatftd  by  the  mond  ^aracter  of  (he  huSding  ami  prtmaea, 

Oan  diildren  be  Yirtttom  who  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  tuI* 
gar,  profcne  and  obscure  association,  shocking  to  erety  sense  of  deoenc]^ 
and  virtue  ?  Oan  the  best  precepts  of  morality,  daily  uttered,  overooma 
fliat  taint  which  is  patent  in,  on  and  around  the  school-buOding  ?  Oan  Ihi 
teadier's  influenoe  be  yirtuous,  whaterer  attention  may  be  given  to  iti- 
Stmction  in  the  duties  of  moralify,  who  goes  in  and  out  daily  before  thA 
acbool  and  is  too  Uind  to  see  or  too  careless  to  cure  those  vices  indidtteA 
hy  sueh  TRAOKS.  ? 

Perhaps  these  things  are  so  oommon  that  they  are  esteemed  the  insep- 
arable concomitants  of  the  school,  and  not  regarded  tA  powerfbl,  immorat 
forces  operating  on  ihe  susceptible  minds  and  passions  of  children. 
That  they  are  common  enough  we  know ;  but  that  they  are  inseparabte 
we  do  not  believe. 

Were  we  seeking  to  laiow  the  inteUectoal  and  phyrical  character  of  a 
school  we  would  go  where  the  children  att.  Did  we  desire  to  team  th§ 
moral  diaracter  of  a  school  we  should  go  where  they  Aertw  toi  and  ttiA 
tikeir  HnKka^-HB0und--Haid--1)acL'^iZZimM  Tkii6het 


A  few  years  ago,  a  littte  fellow,  E  ',  not  slow  in  logoery,  oompteiii^ 
ed  that  Jamas  had  been  Uirowing  stones  at  him.  The  teacher  inquired 
into  tho  matter  and  found  Jhe  charge  oorrect    She  said  te  E       , 

''Whatdo  you  think  you  should  do  if  you  were  tsacbing  and  had  such 
ahoy  as  that?" 

"  I  think  I  should  flog  him,"  was  the  teply. 

Upon  this  James  began  to  fear  the  result,  and  so  he  filed  in  Mm  com* 
plaint.    "Ei— —  tbrowedastoneat  meiheotherday,"  Mdhe. 

"Ah,'  said  the  teacher,  'I  must  knowidbout  this  matter.  Is  it  true,  % 
that  \fou  have  been  throwing  stonsA  at  JameS  ?" 

£— hung  his  head  and  confessed  it  Afte^  a  liltte  thumbing  of  the 
■teinga  she  says,  ''Well,  £—^,  what  do  yod  think  you  shauld  do  with 
two  soeh  hoys  as  you  and  Jamee  ?" 

''Itbinki'  said  he  sobbings  a  ahoiM  try 'e»  %yn."---adMi«nfcr. 
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jJProm  the  Gonnootioat  Common  School  JoumaL 
MOTIVES  FOR  TEACHING. 


Never  was  there  a  trulj  sucoessful  teacher,  one  who  accomplished  the 
real  object  of  a  teacher's  mission,  who  was  not  inspired  with  true  motiyes. 
There  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  have  been,  very  many  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  instructor's  station,  who  were  either  entirely  destitute  of  pure 
motives,  or  possessed  mere  apologies  for  them — teachers  whose  standard 
of  duty  was  lowered  to  meet  their  own  incUnations  But  those  who  havo 
conferred  the  most  real  benefit  on  their  pupils,  are  they  who  were  actuated 
by  noble  principles,  who  labored  not  solely  for^the  meat  that  perisheth'" 
but  strove  by  word  and  deed  to  imbue  the  young  mind  with  such  thoo^ts 
as  should  fit  it  for  usefulness  here  and  happiness  hereafter. 

Occasionally,  we  find  a  teacher  who  is  honest  enough  to  confess  that 
he  labors  for  something  far  short  of  what  should  be  the  teacher's  olject ; 
but  not  often  is  one  so  frank.  Human  nature  is  prone  to  varnish  and 
.  ^Id  wrong  motives  or  wrong  actions,  until  they  can  be  made  to  seem 
about  right  A  Utile  of  the  essence  of  self-conceit^  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  self-love,  will  go  wonderfully  far  toward  accomplishing  such  a 
purpose.  So,  among  teachers,  we  find  many  who  are  ready  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  are  models  of  their  profession,  and  are  perhaps  so 
regarded  by  some  superficial  observers,  but  whose  motives,  when  divested 
of  all  tinsel  and  gloss,  suddenly  shrink  &r  below  the  true  standard.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  teacher  would  honestly  and  candidly  ask  bimaftlf 
"  For  what  direct  am  I  laboring  f  " — and  having  so  asked,  endeavor  to  ar- 
rive at  a  truthful  answer.  Let  us  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  some  of 
the  various  motives  that  induce  persons  to  engage  in  teaching. 

When  Paul  said  that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  he 
uttered  a  truth  that  will  apply  to  many  of  the  ''presiding  geniuses"  of 
oar  modem  school-rooms.  Indeed,  I  think  it  quite  probaUe  that  he  had 
especial  reference  to  such,  for  when  a  teacher  does  labor  for  mere  "love 
of  money,"  it  is  truly  the  root  fix>m  which  spring  innumerable  evils. 
.Of  all  the  occupations  of  mankind,  that  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  last  to 
which  we  should  resort  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rich.  There  ^  . 
higher  and  nobler  duties  devolving  on  the  educator,  and  brighter  i|tid 
purerjoys  that  spring  fix>m  them.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  thi^ 
an  so  many  so  called  teachers  who  seem  to  see  nothing  but  moneyt  in 
the  beaming  feces  gathered  in  their  school  rooms ;  who  regard  wealth  of 
purse  as  &r  better  than  wealth  of  mind ;  who  have  become  so  aceustoiued 
to  reckoning  the  value  of  everything  in  ddlars  and  cents,  that  they  lave 
no  conception  of  the  untold  worth  of  that  "wealth  without  wings," 
whose  possessor  is  truly^  richer  than  he  who  owiis  millions  of  gold ;  but 
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meh  teaehen  we  almoel  guyity  (tf  sacrikge.  Tkej  towsk  with  uaholj. 
hands  chords  thiit  will  vibnite  through  eftemity.  Thsy  profiuie  tha  waor 
tsl  gold  of  the  mind's  temple,  chill  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  ohild'a 
soul,  and  plant  within  him  dnch  seeds  of  ayarice  as  will  hardly  fiul  of 
"  growing  with  his  growth,  and  strengthening  with  his  strength.'^  It  is 
true  that  the  question  of  remuneration  must  necessarily  enter  the  mind 
of  every  teacher ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  grand  center  around 
which  everything  else  revolves,  but  rather  a  minor  point  somewhat  in  the 
back  ground.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  only  when  he  strives 
to  perform  his  work  aright. 

Another  motive  by  which  some  seem  to  be  actuated,  is  to  achieve  a 
high  reputation  as  teachers.  But  this,  though  it  is  commendable  in  a  de- 
gree, should  not  be  the  grand  aim  in  teaching.  There  is  frequently » 
wide  difference  between  pleasing  and  benefiting  mankind.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  humanity  is  almost  always  better  pleased  with  what  hits  other 
people,  than  with  what  applies  to  itself.  With  this  tendency  of  men,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  teacher  whose  chief  object  is  to  become 
noted,  should  manage  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
munity, and  by  surftoe  shows  and  dazzling  outside  appearances  deceive 
those  careless  and  indifferent  observers  who  are  not  &miliar  with  the  proc- 
ess of  dressing  up  a  school  for  exhibition.  Such  a  teacher,  though  be 
may  pass  for  a  model  among  some,  though  he  may  whitewash  everything 
in  the  most  approved  style,  does  not  fulfill  the  true  ol^ject  of  a  teacher's 
mission,  does  not  develop  the  latent  thoughts  and  powers  of  the  child'a 
mind ;  and  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  the  popularity  for  which 
he  toils,  but  which  rests  on  no  firm  foundation. 

There  are  some  who  style  themselves  teachers,  who,  to  all  human  ap- 
pearance, teach  simply  for  the  name  of  it.  They  seem  to  think  that  their 
profession  will  honor  them,  and  so  they  'do  not  strive  to  honor  that.  I 
am  glad  they  hold  the  teacher's  work  in  such  high  esteem,  but  sorry  they 
do  not  perform  it  better.  If  they  can  pass  the  trying  ordeal  of  examina- 
tion, and  obtain  the  longed-for  ''certificate,"  which  seems  to  be  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  and  the  realization  of  their  highest  hopes,  teach- 
ers, of  course,  being  supposed  to  know  everything  that  mortal  man  should 
know,  all  which  is  duly  developed  by  that  dignified  assemblage  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  town,  "  The  Board,"  if  they  can  do  all  this,  they  seem 
willing  to  rest  on  laurels  already  won,  manifesting  sometimes  a  good  deal 
0   tact  at  doing  nothing. 

But  those  who  are  almost  destitute  of  any  motives,  who  teach  simply 
because  they  can't  do  anything  else,  are  among  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
the  advancement  of  true  education.  Some  seem  to  regard  teaching  as  a 
sort  of  reservoir,  into  which  the'offscouring  of  other  professions  may  be 
thrown.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  for  broken  down  merchants  or  dis- 
heartened politicians  to  seek  relief  in  "  keeping  school."    Teachers  of  this 
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&Bfapf  pattern,  whe  labor  for  notbliig  in  particiilir,  can  not  aooompfiili 
moxki'ttiA  good ;  bat  usnally  content  themselTos  in  ^smlking  some  hon- 
dmm  round,  and  bestowing  a  sufficient  number  of  whippingB  and  eoold* 
iags  and  boxings  on  unfortunate  Johns  and  Marys. 

'  Having  noticed  a  fow  ftlse  motires  by  whidi  teachers  are  actuated,  and 
g|)aoe  fiolfl  to  enlarge,  we  can  scarcely  glance  at  that  broader  and  nobler 
theme,  true  motives. 

The  grand  aim  of  a  teacher  should  certainly  be  to  confer  the  greatest 
amount  of  real  good  possible  on  his  pupils.  To  do  this,  he  must  love  his 
work,  love  to  watch  and  guide  the  tender  and  growing  mind  of  childhood^ 
love  to  surround  it  with  such  sweet  influences  as  shall  win  it  onvrsid  and 
upward.  It  ought  to  be  our  aim  so  to  educate  the  youth  of  to-day,  that 
they  shall  become  the  earnest  and  truthiiil  men  and  women  of  to-mor- 
row, and  the  happy  immortals  of  eternity.  We  ought  to  strive  to  de* 
velop  the  bodily  pov^rs  of  our  pupils^  so  that  their  minds  may  have  fit 
tomples  in  which  to  work ;  we  ought  to  labor  to  expand  their  mental  flic- 
irfties,  laying  the  foundation  broad  and  deep,  and  building  firmly  and 
gtteeftilly  thereon ;  but  above  all,  we  ought,  with  God*s  Uessing,  to  strive 
td  educate  the  ^^ftir^— to  fill  it  with  those  holy  truths  and  glowing  prom- 
ises revealed  in  the  Bible,  to  surround  it  with  such  pure  and  sacred  influ- 
eboes  as  shall  prove  a  shield  against  life's  temptations,  and  prepare  it  f» 
joys  in  the  Cheat  Beyond.  S.  J.  W. 

WnsTFOBD,  CJomr.,  May  21,  1S60. 


Thb  SflCBBT  OF  ENQLAKiys  Gbeatness. — ^It  was  a  noble  and  beauti- 
ful answer  of  our  Queen,  says  the  BriUsk  Warhnan,  that  she  gave  to  an 
African  PrincCi  who  sent  an  embassy,  with  costly  presents,  and  asked  her 
in  return  to  tell  him  the  secret  of  England^s  greatness  and  England's  glo- 
ry ;  and  our  beloved  Queen  sent  him,  not  the  number  of  her  fleet,  not 
the  number  of  her  armies,  not  the  amount  of  her  boundless  merchan- 
dise, not  the  details  of  her  inexhaustable  wealth.  She  did  not,  like  Hez- 
ekiah,  in  an  evil  hour,  show  the  embassador  her  diamonds  and  her  rich 
ornaments,  but  handing  him  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  Bible,  she 
said,  **TeIl  the  Prince  that  this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 


When  a  mm  prapeiiy  understuds  himseU;  morally  and  physically,  his 
raid  to  happiaaasis  smooth,  and  sodety  has  a  strong  guazantee  for  his 
good  oenduot  andMBaftibka8a.-^jBiMft. 
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ARITHMETIC  RUN  MAD, 


'*  What  ftD  ide»  t "  **  Arithmetic  eon  no^  run  mad. "  You  are  mista- 
kBD,  fellow  teacher ;  Arithmetic  has  run  mad ;  and  it  has  bitten  manjr  a 
teacher,  and  perhi^  the  viroa  is  now  coursing  your  veins  ;  and  if  it  has 
not  already  produced  foaming  at  the  mouth,  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  oth- 
er, no  less  unmistakable  symptoms, 

A  dread  of  water  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  madness.  A  desire  to 
bite  others  is  still  another.  Look  around  you  and  see  the  helpless  little 
victims  writhing  in  agony,  with  swolen  arms  and  contracted  brain  made 
so  by  your  'PPftt^t^  desire  to  infuse  arithmetical  madness  into  them. 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  in  a  day  with  them,  in  talking  about  tha 
mighty  river  systems  of  the  United  States,  the  expansive  lakes,  of  the 
waters  that  wash  our  coasts  and  bear  our  commerce  round  the  world  ? 

Ah,  none.  You  are  afraid,  afraid  oi  water!  You  have  been  bitten.  Did 
you  ever  take  your  pupils  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  straits  of  Gib- 
ralter,  up  the  Levant,  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoros  into  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  Crimea?  You  dare  not,  you  are  afraid  of  water.  Yoii 
never  have  taught  them  the  location  of  Paris,  London,  Venice,  St  Peters- 
burg^, Amsterdam,  and  hundreds  of  other  great  and  important  maritime 
dties,  because  you  are  afrud  of  water. 

Is  it  your  custom  at  the  hour  of  recitation,  to  have  the  outlines  of  th^ 
state  or  country  under  consideration  drawn  upon  the  Uackboard  to  be 
fQled  xs^  by  the  class  with  the  i^^;iropriate  rivers,  towns,  mountains,  fta 
Oh !  the  dread  of  water,  water  I  How  difBcult  it  is  for  your  scholars  to 
mention  the  names  of  a  doaen  04)68  prqiectinginto  the  sea,  or  the  namea 
and  lengths  of  as  many  rivers,  for  fear  of  slipping  off  |pto  their  aqpf 
waters." — Ccna.  Cam.  School  Journal 


GOD  COUNTS. 


A  plate  of  sweet  cakes  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the  table.  Two 
children  played  on  the  hearth  rug  before  the  fire.  ^Oh,  I  want  one  of 
those  cakes  P  cried  the  little  boy,  jumping  up  as  soon  as  his  mother  went 
out,  and  going  to  the  table.  'No,  no,'  said  his  sister,  pulling  him  baek. 
^0,  no;  you  know  you  must  not  touch.' 

'Mother  won't  know  it ;  she  didn't  count  them,'  ho  cried,  shaking  her 
ol^  and  stretching  out  his  hand. 

'If  she  didn%  perhaps  God  did,  answered  his  sister. 

The  little  boy's  hand  was  stayed.    Yes  children,  be  sure  God  counts. 

WOODWOBTK. 


879  MMema^cal  Department. 


Kathematieal  Department. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  EDITOR. 


PROBLEM  No.  191— By  Isaac  H.  TuRSBa:j. 

Two  given  circles,  lying  in  the  same  plane,  intersect  each  other.  From 
one  of  the  points  of  intersection  draw  two  chords,  one  in  each  circle,  so 
that  they  shall  contain  a  given  angle,  and  hare  to  each  other  a  given  ratio. 

PROBLEM  No.  196.— By  C.  P.  R.  B. 

A  hoy  counting  his  marbles  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  four  by  four, 
five  by  five,  and  six  by  six,  each  time  had  an  odd  one;  bat  counting  them 
by  sevens  they  came  out  even.  Find  arithmetically  how  many  marbles 
he  bad. 

PROBLEM  No.  196.— By  0.  P.  R.  B. 

When  a  boy  (a)  feet  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (5)  feet  in  bight,  is  ap- 
proaching the  tree  at  the  rate  of  (c)  miles  per  hour,  at  what  rate  is  he 
Bearing  the  top  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  184. 

Mr.  Turbell  says:  "  The  construction  of  this  problem  is  similar  to 
lliat  of  No.  178.  The  diagonal  BD  and  the  given  line  FE,  in  No.  184, 
will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  lines  EF,  HO,  in  solution  to  No.  173.^ 

PROBLEM  No.  182. 


=36.  ) 


C  4r4— 13y^2v'y=  —62 

Qiven      <  _   ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^'^  y  ^1 

(  3x«  +y  (4y+l)-(ll-y-x)a 

quadratics. 

[  Ab  an  error  occurred  in  the  former  printing  of  this,  problem,  we  have 
4Moluded  to  reinsert  the  whole.] 

EmaumL    In  the  September  No.,  p.  840,  Line  6,  for  56,  read  —66. 


One  problem  is  omitted ;  the  engraver  having  lost  the  diagram. 
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Editorial  Miscellany. 


EXAMINERS. 


The  writer  who  decides  that  none  but  teachen  ace  properly  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Examiner,  seems  to  forget  that  Education  is  eveiybody's 
work.  It  is  a  profession  that  has  no  exclusrreness.  It  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Some  of  the  best  ezaxniners  the  world  knows  belong  to 
oiher  professions. 

The  only  questions  I  should  ask,  axe.  Is  he  qualified  ?  is  he  honest  ? 
There  is  no  man,  and  no  honorable  profession  but  is  intimately  and  ser^ 
onsly  interested  in  education,  and  the  teacher  ^ould  make  it  one  of  the 
labofs  of  his  life  to  use  the  dtiaen  in  all  the  ways  he  can,  in  the  work  ^ 
education,  and  never  indulge  a  tear  lest  some  one  should  encroach  upon 
his  profession.  The  teacher  has  a  large  field  to  work  in,  and  he  cannot 
do  his  woric  as  successfully  without  help  as  with  it;  and  the  more  help 
he  gets  the  better  he  lives.  PABEj;. 


KOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 


Having  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  following  institutions,  a  briitf 
sketch  of  them  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Joubk^. 

Wabash  College,  GrawfordsviUe  is  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  White, 
a  substantial  looking  ^ntleman,  not  tall  but  dignified.  He  has  about  e> 
noug^  resepe  of  manner  to  be  President  of  a  College,  and,  I  am  told,  filla 
his  place  welL    He  is  admitted  to  be  a  scholar  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  Faculty  are  a  worthy  company  of  working  men.  Pro£  Mills  ha0 
become  extensively  known  in  our  State,  by  the  service  he  has  rendered 
as  Si^ierintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruction,  and  his  energy  and  industry 
must  do  good  service  to  the  work  of  education  wherever  he  is  found  a 
laborer.  Prc^  Hovey  gives  proof  that  he  is.  a  naturalist,  practically,  by 
the  excellent  cabinet  which  has  been  collected  and  labelled,  in  which  the 
rare  and  beautifiil  richly  Mend.  Profe.,  Campbell,  Thompson  and  Had- 
ky  stand  feir  in  the  estimatiDn  of  those  who  know  them  as  educators. 

The  College  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  well  shaded  campus  of  twenty* 
or  thirty  acres,  and  emhcaces  a  College,  a  PrqjNuratory  and  a  Normal  D^ 
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pMtment  Tho  bafldingB  tte  not  complete,  but  the  offioeni  of  the  LMli- 
tatbn  are  antieipatiiig  the  generous  aid  of  their  finends,  in  liquidnting  » 
pfesent  indebtedness,  in  completing  the  original  design,  and  in  ginng  It 
permanence  beyond  contingency. 

The  Faculty  has  celebrated  its  quarterly  centennud  annirersaiy,  aai 
t  promises  to  celebrate  many  others.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the 
K.  S.  Presbyterian  Church, 

ASBURT  UNIVEBSnT,   QrBBNCASTLE. 

It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  vint  this  institntion  when  in  aeaBMm,  and 
when  there  in  Taeation  the  janit(v  was  not  to  be  found,  hence  the  interiov 
ef  the  building,  it  libraries,  apparatus  and  cabinet  axe  not  known  to  the 
writer.  The  Gcdlege  grounds  an  pleasing  but  less  thaa  would  be  desini- 
ble.  The  building  is  large,  plain,  and  well  adapted,  apparently,  to  itsd^ 
)eet ;  but  the  superior  number  that  resort  here  for  learning,  I  under- 
stand, has  suggested  to  its  Trustees  the  propriety  of  ereoting  a  new  boil- 
iing,  more  extensive  in  design, 

A  Law  school  is  sustikined  in  ocmneotion  with  the  Academic  Depart^ 
ment,  and  a  female  department  will  be  attached  as  soon  as  $50,000  shall 
have  been  raised. 

.  The  Faculty  is  undergoing  dumges;  Prof.  Kutt  takes  the  PresideBcy  «f 
of  the  State  University,  Pro£  Lattimore  leaves  for  New  York  State,  and 
Prof.  Fletcher  is  our  Sperintendent  of  PuUic  Instruction  elect  I  un- 
derstand John  W.  Locke  has  been  chosen  to  fiU  the  place  of  Prof  Kut^ 
and  Prof.  Wiley  that  of  Prof.  Lattimore. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  M.  E.  Church  The  State 
has  felt  its  usefhlness,  and  it  sends  forth  a  stream  that  may  never  end. 

Indiana  UNrvFRSiTT,  Bloomington. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasiire  of  visiting  this  institution.  The 
eld  bidlding  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  all  is  now  new.  A  superb 
College  edifice,  into  which  enters  largely  the  excellent  mountam  lime- 
ilone  of  that  region,  now  Phoenix  like  succeeds  the  old  one.  Hie  viein- 
ity  of  the  pkoe  is  healthy  and  fruitflil,  but  the  more  remote  surroundiiigl 
are  not  marked  either  by  fertility  or  thrift.  Bloomington  is  a  handsome 
place ;  its  undulations  give  beautiful  scenery  around  k.  Nature  has  dona 
her  part  well  for  a  university,  and  the  oitisens  of  that  place  will  exouae 
me  if  I  say  that  the  temple  of  Science  should  have  its  counterpart  in  tfai 
temi^e  oi  Justice.  A  Jubilant  saeeting  had  just  been  held  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  taking  a  Mck  eut  of  the  latter,  to  be  sent  to  Gov.  Wright,  wha 
carried  it  to  its  place,  by  a  dtiien  leaving  for  Berlin.  It  struck  me  foroi- 
biy  that  if  that  same  court  house  could  have  had  more  neat  surround- 
itags,  Qov.  Wright  would  have  been  better  honored. 

Here,  let  it  be  remembered,  may  be  found  Daniel  Eirkwood,  LLl  J)^ 
the  Mathematiioal  editor  of  this  Journal,  who  fills  his  fdaoe  m  the  diair  of 
Mathematics  with  ability  and  success.    You  may  expect  an  urbane  n* 
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O0ptk>ii  at  bis  hoiim,  ftsd,  kftTin^^  you  will  no  4ojM  M  glid  ihtA  wi^ 
konr  was  speQi  in  hia  oompuij.  Froll  F.  A.  Wiley,  who  takes  tte 
fUpartmenlt  of  Natural  Scienoe,  I  found  social  and  agreeabia,  and  I  was 
&TOxably  impressed  with  the  dignified  bearing  and  scfaohurahip  of  Fresi* 
dant  L*thiop,  who  leaves  for  a  chosen  field  of  lab(»  in  Missouri,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Profl  Nutt  of  Greencastle.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a 
poRKmal  acquaintance  with  the  remainder  <^  the  Faculfy,  but  understand 
that  our  Si»te  Uniyersity  is  at  present  supplied  with  efficient  instructcMrs. 

SmfaanasBinents  have  attended  the  progress  of  the  Trustees  in  leaeh- 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  and  our  Legislature  has  fiuled  for  ten 
years  to  vote  them  means  to  establish  a  Normal  and  AgricultursI  depart* 
ment^  as  the  law  proTides.  We  need  a  Uniyeisit^,  a  State  UniybbsktTi 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Our  State  goes  a  begging  to  her  Danomina* 
tional  schools  for  her  teachers.  Her  sy^m  of  common  school  instruction 
must  forever  be  incomplete  without  a  Normal  School,  and  that  Noir 
mal  Schools  may  reach  their  proper  standard,  and  rcoeiye  appropriati 
aids,  they  should  be  connected  with  the  Uniyenity,  each  department  ol 
which  should  lend  its  aid. 

A  teacher  needs  more  than  arithmetic,  gramnuur  and  geography.  Aa 
indispensable  quality  of  mind  should  be  ex^pcamvmesa  to  see  the  ouSiMB^ 
at  least,  of  all  departments  of  learning,  Literature,  Natural  Scienoe, 
Mathematics,  Medicine  and  Law. 

It  requires  minds  that  can  grasp  the  whole  sul^ect  and  contemplate  it 
in  all  its  parts,  and,  in  this  minutiae,  to  draw  hold  and  dear  oudmee,  and 
to  present  them  with  force  and  profit  to  the  superfidal  learner.  K  the 
teacher  is  not  eminent  for  his  acqniiemMits,  he  should  have  his  mind 
rightly  impressed  with  the  scope  and  importance  of  learning,  and  to 
nadi  this  he  should  be  brought  into  the  familiar  aoquamtanoe  of  men  of 
laaming  of  every  class.    At  the  University  the  olyeets  are  best  reached. 

Beft»a  we  leave  Bloomington  let  it  be  mentioned  that  here  may  be 
Idimd  our  ftmiliar  firiend  R  P.  Cole,  President  of  the  State  Teachers* 
AasooiatioD,  whose  useful  services  haye  been  known  for  sevend  yeus  in  a 
Vemab  bistitate  at  tins  place.  I  foimd  hospitaBty,  sociability  and  friend* 
flbip  blending  m  his  funily  circle. 

At  Salek  I  found  our  Ex-Preffldent,  James  G.  May,  who  is  knewn 
IB  the  State  Associalion  as  a  pnUio  spirited  man.  He  has  charge  of  a 
male  and  fomale  seminary  whose  advantages  are  rendered  reciprocal.  Ho 
labors  on  the  spot  where  my  boyhood  sought  learning,  and  our  Alma  Ma* 
lar,  now  in  ashes,  was  the  same.  In  those  days  Washington  was  the 
pioneer  county  in  the  work  of  Education,  and  the  usefhl  labors  of  John 
J.  Morrison  will  not  soon  be  foigotten,  as  our  presidhig  instruetor. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  in  this  connection,  a  peaceful  and  enterprinng 
village  called  Waveland,  near  the  junction  of  Montgomery  and  Parke  Oos, 
where  is  found  a  prosperous  Academy,  which  in  the  past  year  baa  as* 
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flamed  the  name  of  Waveland  Colleoiatb  iNSTrruTB.  It  is  midertiie 
patnmage  of  the  0.  S.  Presbyterian  Ohtirch,  conducted  by  Profe^  J.  M. 
Ooynor  and  H,  S.  Krity,  as  associate  Principals,  and  giyea  indications  ot 
usefulness  and  permanence.  I  yisited  it  not  long  since,  and  was  fitror- 
ably  impressed,  not  only  with  its  teachers  and  students,  but  with  the  gen- 
erosity and  good  e^mple  of  the  people  that  surround  it 

In  connection  with  this  hasty  sketch  of  hasty  Tisits  let  me  add  that  I 
can  commend  the  exchange  of  social  visits  to  teachers  everywhere.  We 
are  benefitted  in  our  profession  by  social  interchange,  and  a  regret  has 
firequently  been  felt  that  the  able  men  of  our  State  are  not  more  generally 
fbund  at  our  State  Associations,  in  good  working  order.  We  need  more 
fraternal  feeling.  The  professional  teacher  ought  to  be  the  efficient  motive 
power  that  shapes  legislation,  and  perfects  our  whole  educational  policy. 
I  fear  some  are  lik<e  the  boy  that  would  not  say  A,  for  fear  he  would  have 
to  say  B,  and  C.  And  indeed  when  we  look  over  our  State  and  see  how 
much  is  to  be  done,  no  wonder  good  men  get  'discouraged.  But  let  na 
remember  that  states  and  nations  become  great  by  individual  exertkm, 
and  no  generation  would  rise  were  there  no  pioneers  to  lead  the  way. 

Parks. 


EDITORIAL  EXPERIENCE. 


There  are  many  things  about  Editorial  life  interestiBg,  and  es] 
80  when  a  Sthod  JownaL  is  the  periodical  to  edit  Having  made  an 
tionomical  calculation  when  the  matter  for  our  monthly  mnuA  be  ready, 
and  looked  over  the  whole  State  and  had  in  your  mind's  eye  two  or  three 
dozen  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  can  write  well  and  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  are  desirous  to  see  our  State  and  its  teach* 
ers  rise  together,  and  maintain  an  honorable  rivalry  with  sister  States  end 
their  enterprising  fraternity,  and  having  waited  with  expectation  a  whole 
month  for  animated  articles  firom  them,  and  then  to  meet  with  a  disap* 
pomtment  like  the  fiurner  whose  crop  has  been  ruined  Iqt  the  drmdh,  and 
find  no  originality  about  his  table  except  one  or  two  dry  articles  from 
his  trite  friend  "Parke,"-— what  do  you  think  of  that  lor  editorial  Ufs  t 

But  fortunately  for  the  Editors  of  the  Indiana  Scbooi.  Joubmal,  when 
they  cannot  find  "aid  and  comfort  "in  their  o?m  State,  they  soon  disoover 
where  they  can  be  had.  Tou  have  only  to  avail  yourself  of  the  valuable 
journals  that  cluster  around  you  in  rich  profiision.  The  lUinois  Tha^ier 
is  a  near  neighbor  of  ours,  and  a  very  worthy  one  too.  It  shows  a  good 
educational  spirit  m  our  sister  State,  and  its  reading  matter  speaks  well 
&>r  the  taste  and  talent  of  its  teachers  and  editors. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Wiscondn  Journal  of  Education,  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  New  York 
Teacher,  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Vermont  School  Journal.  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  New  York  Mathematical  Monthly,  Rhode  la- 
land  Schoohnaster,  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education,  The  Educa- 
tor, (Pittsburgh.)  The  Southern  Teacher,  The  Educational  Repository, 
(Atlanta,  Ga.)  all  of  which  afford  a  rich  assortment  of  varied  material 
upon  which  he  can  draw  for  his  readers. 

But  this  is  not  what  we  most  need.  Our  Journal  should  hare  mora 
home  literature; — ^home  writers  to  secure  more  interested  home  readers. 
Did  you  ever  write  for  a  paper  without  reading  your  own  article  first 
when  published  ?  Then  if  our  paper  appears  dull,  send  us  an  article^ 
and  it  will,  in  your  estimation,  be  materially  improved :  and  when  we 
can  get  new  matter  we  shall  have  a  rare  School  Journal — Parke 


Editor  School  Journal: — 

The  following  verses  written  by  a  teacher  and  taken  from  a  lady's 
album,  illustrate,  very  strikingly,  the  character  of  many  of  our  Hoosier 
teachers  in  those  counties  where  no  Teacher's  Institutes  are  ever  held, 
nor  any  regular  county  associations;  where  an  Educational  Journal  is 
unknown,  and  where  the  County  Examiners  are  politicians,  and  every- 
ihing  else,  indeed,  but  practical  educators. 

The  sublimity  of  the  poetry  and  its  correctness  will  doubtless  be  ol>> 
served.  What  a  pty  that  our  legislature  will  not  appropriate  some  mon- 
ey for  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county  for  at  least  two 
weeks  in  the  year,  as  is  done  in  so  many  of  the  other  States. 

Deap  down  in  the  harts  of  tho  honest  young  men 

there  is  a  Inv  fur  harminy. 
f^  eech  too  injoy  what  ere  they  can 

thron  the  influanse  of  matrimony. 

Menny  yoang  ladas  to  mo  are  deer 

fVequent  them,  a  calling: 
Some  too  mee  are  very  neer 

is  that  of  Miss  Maga  Allen. 

Yon  ask  mee  too  rite  you  a  sonit 

upon  thota  as  they  rize. 
is  it  upon  your  brow  or  your  bo^iit, 

upon  your  lips  or  your  eyes. 

If  upon  your  brou  it  will  shou  it 

if  upon  your  bonit  as  I  can 
if  upon  your  lips  III  bestow  it 

the  abuv  was  ritten  by  J.  L.  Tam. 

From  Framkvobt,  Clinton  County. 
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PERSONAL. 


Pio£  Miles  J.  Fletcker,  who  has  just  been  elected  State  Saperintend* 
«nt  of  Schools  in  Indiana^  is  a  thoious;h  educator,  and  what  is  still  better 
he  has  a  heart  glowing  wi^  loye  for  the  work  before  him,  and  emulous 
of  the  noUe  &me  of  Mann,  Bandall  and  Wines. 

Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  whose  School  we  noticed  m  the  September  Ko.,  is 
teaching  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  but  the  types  made  us  call  his  the  Hopkias 
school 

Rev.  John  A.  Campbell,  who  graduated  at  the  North  Western  Christ- 
ian University,  Indianapolis,  in  July  of  the  present  year,  has  become 
Principal  of  the  Ladoga  Academy  in  the  place  of  John  Young.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  man  of  ripe  judgment,  of  superior  acquirements,  a  patient 
laborer,  and  will  do  honor  to  the  teacher's  profession. 

Mr.  John  M.  Snoddy,  A.B.,  also  a  graduate  of  the  N.  W.  C.  U^  asaals 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  Ladoga  Academy.  Mr.  Snoddy  was  a  close  and 
vigorous  scholar,  and  will  proTe  a  fiuthful  and  energetic  teacher. 

Mrs,  Oarrie  D.  P.  Bush  keeps  up  the  interest  of  the  OHve  BrtmA.   An  j 

not  teachers  especially  interested  in  this  excellent  work  ?  Education  and 
Temperance  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  former  without  the  latter  is  utterly 
wcwthless.    Only  fifty  cents  a  year. 

Mr.  B.  Eglin,  lately  a  teacher  at  Walpole,  Hancock  Cotmty.  Lid.,  has 
removed  to  Mattoon,  HL 

Mr.  I.  EL  Turrell,  one  of  the  active  contributors  to  the  Mathematical 
Department  of  this  Journal,  moved  to  Ohio  a  few  months  since,  but  now 
desires  to  return  to  Indiana.  No  wonder !  for  the  skies  brighten  now, 
over  the  land  of  the  Hoosiers. 

Mr.  Turrell  has  shown  himself  a  teacher  of  the  right  stamp,  and  we 
wish  his  return.    Where  is  a  first  rate  teacher  needed  just  now  ? 

Mr.  George  H.  Stowits,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  able  of  the  New 
York  Tea  hers,  has  been  holding  an  Institute  m  Stuben  Co.  We  see  by 
tbe  language  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  S.,  is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  is  . 

very  highly  i^preciated. 

Mr.  S.  took  an  active  part  in  the  National  Association  and  also  in  the 
N.  Y.  Association,  and  we  know  from  our  own  experience  that  all  who 
have  heard  him  will  desire  to  hear  again.  We  wish  Mr.  S.  could  be 
present  once  at  our  Lidiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Our  next 
Association  promises  to  be  very  laigely  attended.  We  have  many  letters 
to  that  effect 
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Mr.  James  Montieih,  Mithor  oi  tliose  excellent  geQgnq[>hies,  wlierein 
history  is  made  a  prominent  characteristic,  as  it  should  he^  is  now  Princi- 
pal of  Ward  School  No.,  17,  New  York  aty. 

Mr.  GFreeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  promises  to  make  Education 
the  leading  object  which  he  will  labor  to  promote  after  the  election. 

Bey.  Edward  E.  Walker  has  accepted  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  En^h  literature  in  Marietta  GoUege,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown,  has  been  i^tpointed  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Mass.  Mr.  White  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, but  will  no  doubt  sustain  himself  well  as  successor  of  Mann, 
Sears  and  Boutwell. 

Prof  W.  H.  0.  Price  was  elected  editor  of  the  Educational  Bepontory, 
in  plaee  of  Mr.J.Eiiowles,resigned,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.  D.  Leggett,  Superintendent  of  the  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  Public  Schools^ 
in  a  recent  report  urges  the  importance  of  moral  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  argues  that  the  fear  of  introducing  sectarianism  has 
lead  us  to  neglect  instruction  in  sound  morality.  A  teacher's  work  is 
not  done  when  he  simply  sustains  good  order  and  teaches  the  branches 
required.  ,  The  child  has  passions,  and  loves  and  is  angry  before  it  rea- 
sons or  fspaJkA.  The  natural  sciences  give  no  control  over  ^>petite  or  pas- 
sion. A  child's  moral  nature  is  nowhere  so  rapidly  developed  for  good  or 
evil,  as  at  school  Teachers  may  daily  and  hourly  use  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  committed  to  their  care,  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  parents,  country,  hu- 
manity and  a  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  trugality,  moderation,  self- 
control  and  many  other  virtues.  This  is  not  forbidden  ground ;  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  moral  instruction,  without  any  approach  to  denomina- 
tionalism.     The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Morton  &  Griswold,  of  Louisville,  Ey.,  have  two  pages  of  advertise- 
ments in  this  No.  We  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  to  them.  We  are 
glad,  of  course,  to  see  the  house  appreciating  the  Journal  as  a  means  of 
advertising.    See  new  price  list  ^ 

The  Board  of  County  Examiners  requests  U4  to  say  to  the  teachers  of 
Marion  County,  that  Examinations  take  place  regularly  oti  the  last  Sat- 
urday in  the  month,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  at  Bryant's  Commercial  College. 

Notice  to  Dblinqctskts. — ^We  intend  to  publish  in  a  ccnning  No., 
the  names  of  delinquent  sabscribera  for  YoL,  lY  of  the  Indiana  School 
Joomal.    The  money  belongs  to  the  State  Teadiers'  Association* 
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DOK»T  GIVE  UP. 


"  I  can't  do  it  &ther.    Indeed  I  can't '' 

•*  Never  say  can't,  my  son ;  It  isn't  a  good  word. " 

"  But  I  can't  &thcr ;  and  if  I  can't,  I  can't.  I've  tried  aind  tried,  and 
the  answer  won't  come  out  right" 

"  Suppose  you  try  again,  Edward,"  said  the  father  to  the  discouraged 
boy. 

"  There's  no  use  in  it,"  replied  the  lad. 

**  What  if  you  go  to  school  to-morrow  without  the  correct  answer  to 
the  sum  ?" 

I'll  be  put  down  in  my  class,"  returned  Edward. , 

His  iather  shook  his  head,  and  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave  as- 
pect There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Edward  said  con- 
fidently, "  I  will  try,  and  I  know  it  will  come  out  right  next  time.*' 

And  so  it  did.    One  more  earnest  trial,  and  the  work  was  done.    Far 
happier  was  he  after  the  successful  effort,  than  he  could  have  been  iC 
yielding  to  a  feeling  of  discouragement  he  had  left  his  task  unaccom 
plished. 

And  so  all  will  find  it  DifQulties  are  permitted  to  stand  in  our  way 
that  we  may  overcome  them ;  and  only  in  overcoming  them  can  we  ex- 
pect success  and  happiness.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains  strength  and 
maturity  by  vigorous  exercise.  It  must  feel  and  brave,  like  the  oak,  the 
rushing  storm,  as  well  as  bask*amid  gentle  breezes,  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
— Southern  Tkacher. 


THE  FAMERS'    CLUB   ON  LIGHTNING. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  held  at  the  Coopers'  Insti- 
tute, the  question  "  Why  are  bams  so  often  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  pre- 
ventive thereof"  came  up  for  discussion,  which  proceeded  in  the  follow- 
ing learned  and  able  manner  : — 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  known  New  York  for  over  60  years. — 
When  he  first  knew  it  there  were  only  100,OCO  inhabitants,  and  there  ava 
now  1,000,000 ;  and  during  all  this  time  it  was  calculated  there  had  not 

been  near  ten  times  as  mauy  houses  struck  as  had  been  60  years  ago. 

Mr.  Carpenter  thought  it  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  that  electric- 
ity shoots  i^>ward  firom  the  earth  as  often  as  downward  from  the  skies. 

A  member  from  New  Jersey  thought  that  iightning'rods  ought  not  to 
be  isolated ;  and,  among  other  things,  said  the  greatest  danger  from  light- 
ning 16  before  the  rain  fidls. 


J 
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Mr.  Solon  Bobinson  then  said  that  he  had  been  struck  b/  lightning 
onoe  himself  besides  being  knocked  about  generally  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  thought  that  he  could  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  He  was 
once  sitting  in  the  house  with  some  females ;  the  lightning  struck  the 
bouse,  knocked  orer  a  good  many  kettles  and  pans,  and  killed  a  dog  in 
the  same  room,  and  it  was  raining  torrents  at  the  time. 

Judge  Meigs  said  that  he  had  also  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  could 
therefore  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  He  then  related,  in  a  jocular 
manner,  a  story  of  a  young  man  who  had  got  struck  by  lightning,  and 
thought  it  was  the  "prettiest  thing  he  ever  felt, " 

A  member  fit)m  New  Jersey  then  remarked  that  very  few,  or  not 
any,  steamboats,  blacksmith  shops,  or  iron  buildings  were  ever  struck  by 
lightning. 

Dr.  Trumbull  had  often  heard  telegraph  wires  tingling  with  lightning, 
and  afterward  found  the  tops  of  the  poles  burnt  and  shattered,  and  the 
bottoms  untouched. 

Judge  Meigs  had  examined  trees  in  the  country  split  by  lightning,  the 
grain  of  the  splinters  showing  that  the  lightning  came  upward  from  the 
earth. 

Dr.  Trumbull  said  that  the  fluid  always  follows  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  would  often  take  a  circuitous  course. 

Mr.  Carpenter  begged  leave  to  differ  with  him,  and  stated  that  he  had 
often  seen  lightning  go  straight  through  a  tree  cross- wise  to  the  grain. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  a  gentleman  who  spoke  of  his  poplar  trees 
being  always  singled  out  by  lightning  among  the  tallest  oaks,"and  also  a 
few  remarks  from  Dr.  Trumbull  on  the  scientific  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  meeeting  adjourned,  suspending  the  discussion. 

We  are  anxious  to  know  what  more  can  be  said  on  this  important  sub- 
ject by  the  Farmers'  Club.  We  hold  our  breath  in  suspense. — ScienHfic 
American, 


Teachers'  Instititte. — ^If  all  the  teachers  would  labor  to  improve 
themselves  as  do  the  members  of  the  Marion  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, there  would  soon  be  encouraging  results,  especially  if  School  Trus- 
tees would  make  qualifications,  not  price,  a  standard.  Our  Institute  held 
an  interesting  meeting  of  ten  days,  last  July,  at  the  literature  loving  village 
of  Oakland.  Various  matters  were  discussed,  classes  taught,  &c.  And 
now,  to  crown  their  glory,  here  comes  a  neat  pamphlet  c<mtaining  their 
proceedings.    May  such  teachers  never  want  for  situations  ! — Ameiriam, 


It  is  said  that  Garibaldi  has  appropriated  five  thousand  ducats  for  the 
continuance  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Vodgea  and  Jlacfs  ISements  of  Practical  ArithmOic.    PhUade^ihtai  JLCk 

J.  BiDDLE  &  Co. 

This  Itttle  book  is  oonfiDed  to  an  explanation  of  the  Fundiunentsl  Proc- 
esses of  Arithmetic  with  their  application  to  compound  nombets,  koA 
comprises  oonons  exebgisbs. 

It  is  a  Normal  book,  going  into  the  detail  and  philosophy  of  the  sh&plt 
processes  of  numbers,  with  the  best  and  fullest  rules  we  have  met  with 
anjTwhere.  Thousands  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and  intermediale 
schools  need  this  little  book  very  much. 

The  Sakct  Acadimid  Speaker;  (hiMmng  a  Large  IfmAer  cf  Nm  and  A^ 
prcpriaU  Piecei^for  Prose  Dedamatumy  Poetical  BecUaJticn^  and  DramaHe 
Readings,  By  Henbt  Coppee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Bngluh  Likralbure 
in  the  University  of  PemL,  Auffior  of  Elements  of  Logic^  Mements  of  Bhfst^ 
oric,  etc  PhiUaddphia:  E.  H.  Butler  a  Co.  IndiamapdUs:  Mebbiii.  A 
Co. 

The  selections  are  new,  and  by  the  most  eminent  orators  and  writen 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  type  is  small  but  clear,  and  the  selec- 
tions are  short  L^t  teachers  visiting  Indianapolis  be  sute  to  vidt  M eltill 
ft  Co.'s  Book  store  and  examine  this  and  other  excellent  bsoka. 

kjrirpnomyy  and  Astranomieal  Qeografkyy  with  ihe  Use  of  the  GUAes.  Arreat' 
ged  either  for  Qtifnalating  Reading  and  Study  in  Classes^  or  for  the  Study  in 
the  Common  Method,    By  Ehma  Willabix    New  York:  A.  8.  Baenss 

ft  BUBB. 

We  have  an  article  laid  away  for  future  publication  on  illustratiTe 
teaching,  which  compUuns  because  so  few  teachers  know  how  to  use  ap- 
paratus to  advantage.  Now  here  is  a  book  by  an  author  of  eminent  abil- 
ity, throwing  light  upon  the  successful  use  of  the  globes.  How  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  publication  of  this  inde^tigaUe  firm, 
Barnes  ft  Burr?  Says  the  author^  "In  the  study  of  the  terrestial 
globe,  indispensa^  on  account  of  the  fidse  impressions  given  by  compre- 
hensive maps,  especially  maps  of  the  world,  the  author  has  devised  boom 
new  methods.  We  hope  to  have  time  to  study  this  book,  but  at  preeont 
we  can  only  tell  what  it  proposes,  and  we  confide  in  the  author. 

Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders :  or  a  Connected  View  of  Scripture  Sdehes  and  Jh- 
ddents from  the  Crealum  U>the  Close  of  &ie  last  J^ock  My  Ret.  8.  A. 
LA.TTA,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     CindrmaH:  Applbqate  *  do.    $2,50 


Gathered  IS'sasures  from  the  Mines  cf  LUeraJbure,      ConUMng  Hdss  emd 
Sketches  and  Qemsof  Thought.     Cindmaii:  AppLEaATB  *  Co.    $2,50. 
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The  FhOoKphy  of  Natural  JSRsfary.  By  John  Wabx,  M.  D.  iVsporoi 
on  the  Plan  and  BdaimngmrHom  of  (he  Work  cf  Wm.  Shellie,  MmiitT 
of  the  Antiquarian  and  Moyal  Societies  of  EMnburg.  Boston:  Bbowh  * 
Tagoabd. 

Thisis  a  book  of  450  pages,  neatly  illustrated,  with  a  clear  inviting 
page,  and  adapted  to  popular  reading.  Mr.  Ware  says,  The  object  of  the 
book  is  not  to  teach  Natural  History  technically  speaking,  but  to  presen 
such  views  of  it  as  would  be  intelligible  to  the  young  student  and  to  the 
general  reader.  '*  It  treats  of  the  external  life  of  animals,  their  charac- 
ters, manners,  habits,  and  mental  characteristics." 

2he  EnUsaf  Florida :  or  the  Crimes  (kmmHisi  by  our  Qovemmeni  Against 
the  Maroons,  Who  Fled  from  South  Carolina  and   Other  States,  Seddng 
FrotedUm    Under  Spanish^  Lam.    By  Joshua   R.  Giddings:  Indior 
na^is ;  Asheb  &  Co. 
This  book  is  already  either  &mous  or  notorious ;  one  naturally  desires 

to  know  from  personal  inspection  the  remarkable  points  in  any  book  which 

has  aroused  the  puUic  miod. 

Spee^  and  Writings  of  Thomas  F,  MarthaXL    Edited  by  W.  L.  Babbb. 

Cincinnati :  Apflsoate  a  Co. 

The  house  of  Applegate  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  m  the  Queen  City 

and  it  has  a  great  variety  of  publications  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

This  life  of  Marshall  is  one  of  these.     Applegftte  and  Co.,   publish 
or  have  for  sale  every  variety  of  Classical  books,  and  all  the  standard 

English  publications. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Indianapolis,  has  engaged 
fbr  the  winter  course  of  Lectures  the  following  gentlemen :  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Nov.,  19th ;  Dr.  Winship,  Jan.,  9th ;  John  B.  Gough,  Prof.  Youmans 
and  Dr.  Breckinridge.  Others  have  been  invited  and  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  season  which  promises  unusually  well. 

QuERT. — ^Why  did  the  School  money  distributed  in  1860  fidl  so  much 
short  of  what  was  justly  expected  and  promised  ?  Will  the  Super- 
intendent answer? 

We  would  call  attention  to  our  new  advertisers  this  month.  Much 
that  is  new  and  interesting  will  be  found  in  this  department. 

The  Equitable  School  Agency,  Elias  Longley,  Cincinnati 

Messrs.  G.,  &.  C.  Merriam  publish  some  important  recomendations 
to  Webster's  Dictionary,  from  the  press  in  England. 

Messrs.  Sower,  Barnes,  &  Co.,  advertise  Normal  Arithmetics,  Headers, 
Haps,  &c.  ' 

Messrs.  Swan,  Brewer  &  Tileston,  a  page  for  Worcester's  Dictionary. 
Bead  the  testimony  they  publish. 

EJelaall's  advertisement  of  School  Furniture  is  also  in  this  number. 
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SEVENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING  OP   THE  INDIANA  STATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  be  held  at  the  Gapttol  at  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27, 28, 1860. 


OBDEB  OF  EXEBCISES. 

26th,  2  O'clock,  P.  M. — 1.  Preliminary  business.  2.  Reports  of  mem- 
bers of  Committee  on  County  Associations,  Institutes,  etc.  3.  Present- 
ation of  professional  queries,  (written.) 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.— Address  by  President,  E.  P.  Cole. 

Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address,  and  miscellaneous  business. 

27ih.  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15.  Paper  on  school  Directors ;  their  duty  and  efiSciency ;— Jas.  O. 
May.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15.  Discussion  of  question, — Should  ike  Legidaiure  at  its  preunt 
Seman^  levy  a  two  mill  tax  for  School  purpoeea  t 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Pttper  on  Vocal  Music  in  Schools,  by  J.  McEee. 
Discussion  of  said  P^)er. 

3  o'coick. — Paper  on  School  (Government,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper.    Miscellaneous. 

7  o'clock. — ^Address  by 

Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address. 

28th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15 — ^Pftper  on  Institutes,  by  G.  W.  Hoss.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15 — ^Discussion  of  question,  ShoiM  the  Legidature  at  its  present  Sea- 
eion  inceugurate  an  arnendmeiA  to  (he  ConstiiijUionpermiUing  Local  taxation  for 
theeupportofechocHaf 

11-15— MifloellaDeoua. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — ^Paper  on  School  Examiners ;  their  duties,  and  Law 
proyiding  for  the  appointment  of  the  same,  by  G.  A.  Irvine. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3-15.— Election  of  OfiBcers  and  Associate  Editors. 
Report  of  Treasurer.    MisoeUaneous. 

7.  Closing  business. 

8.  Reunion,  Toasts  and  Responses. 

Adjournment 

Arrangements  will  be  made  in  proper  time,  relative  to  bouding  and 
Railroad  fiire.  Papers  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to  copy  a  no- 
tice of  the  above  ;  members  also,  requested  to  i^prise  teachers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  association. 

Per  ExEOUTiTB  Coxmitteb, 
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INDIANA  IN  CONTRAST. 


AVe  are  not  unaware  of  the  unpleasantness,  and  petkaps,  unpop« 
ularity,  of  noting  or  enumerating  the  short-comings  of  the  State  or 
other  organism  of  which  the  speaker  is  a  member.  Yet  allowing 
these  their  full  force,  we  believe  it  good  at  times  to  speak  out  the 
truth, — the  whole  truth,  provided  this  be  done  kindly  and  fiiirlj. 
Hence  then,  this  out-spoken  contrast.  We  promise  that  this  shall 
be  limited,  so  far  as  we  arc  able  by  the  conditions  above,  viz  :  kind- 
ness and  fairness. 

1.     Of  Normal  Schools. 

Of  these  Massachusetts  has      -^^ 4^ 

(The  first  of  this  number  located  at  Lexington,  was  opened  July 
3,  18:59  ; — this  being  thefii-st  in  the  United  States.) 

Connecticut  has        -         -I- 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York,         ----.--. 

Pennsylvania,  -.--... 

New  Jersey, 

Michigan,  younger  than  Indiana,         .... 

Illinois,         "  *i         ti  ..... 

Minnesota,  but  two  years  old,  ... 

Indiana,  in  strong  contrast,  ....        none. 

It  wiD  be  obser>'ed,  we  speak  only  of  State  Institutions — ^instiii^ 
tioDS  supervised  and  endowed^  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  State. 
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2.  Average  length  of  Public  Schools  per  annum. 

Maine  keeps  her  public  schools  open  annually,  4.6  moathsi 

New  Hampshire, 5.25     " 

Vermont, 5.5 

Massachusetts, 7.5 

Rhode  Island,       - 8.5       " 

New  York, 7.6 

New  Jersey, 9.29 

Delaware, 7.6 

Ohio, 6.8 

Michigan, 6.0 

Illinois, 6.83 

Indiana,  in  striking  contrast,  -         -         -  3.5 

The  majority  of  these  is  for  the  year  1858  :  Indiana,  however,  is 
for  '59,  which  advances  her  from  3.03  to  3.55.  Had  her  estimate 
.been  taken  for  1 858  as  others,  she  would  have  fallen,  omitting  the 
fraction,  one  hundred  per  cent,  below  any  one  of  her  three  neigh- 
bors, Ohio,  Michigan,  or  Illinois.  Does  this  need  remedy  ?  We'U 
await  the  legislature's  answer. 

3.  Of  the  average  wages  of  teachers  in  public  schools. 
Connecticut  pays  her  teachers  per  month, 

inclusive  of  boai-d,  Males,  830,84.     Females,  916,56. 

Rhode  Island,  inclusive  of  board,   «      934,50,  "        920,34. 

Massachusetts,  "  "       849,88,    '       "         819,63. 

New  Jersey,  exclusive  of  board,  per  ann.  8393,00,  "       8237,00 

Illmois,  "  per  month       829,66,  **        819,48. 

Indiana,  still  in  contrast,      ''         **      824,48,  "        818,52. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  Indiana  looks  better  from  this 
tStand  point  than  from  either  of  the  others.  Especially  is  this  so  if 
we  consider  the  approximation  to  equality  in  the  two  sexes.  The 
inequality  of  the  wages  of  males  and  females  in  Indiana  is  less  than 
in  any  of  the  above  named  States.  This  is  well,  being  as  we  think 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

4.  Legislative  State  appropriations  for  support  of  Teacher's  In- 
stitutes, Associations,  &c. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  appropriates  annually  for  ihe 
snpport  of   Institutes,  -         -         -         .  -  8300. 

This,  divided  equally  among  the  several  counties,  gives  each    875. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually,  under 
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certain  wholesome  conditions  to  each  county  for  the  support  of 
County  Associations,  -  .  .  .  |(50. 

Annually  to  the  State  Association,  -  -  9150. 

Also  annually  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  Institutes, — the 
amount  I  have  not  now  in  my  possession. 

The  Legiskture  of  New  York  appropriates  annually  to  each 
county  for  the  support  of  Institutes  -        -        -  9120. 

Iowa  for  a  like  purpose  where  thirty  teachers  assemble,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  ....  950. 

Michigan,  on  recommend  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, any  amount  not  exceeding  9200,  provided,  that  the  aggregate 
per  annum  does  not  exceed  ....  9l>800. 

Indiana,  in  her  usual  contrast,  appropriates  noihinff. 

Indeed,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  nothing  has  ever  been  said  by  the  Leg- 
islature on  this  subject ;  at  any  rate  nothing  has  been  done.  In  the 
direct  statement  of  the  Superintendent  of  1 856,  "  The  State  has  not 
expended  a  dime  to  improve  her  teachers."  (See  Report,  p.  311.) 
The  legitimate  effects  of  this  policy  are  announced  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  1 859.  Says  he,  ''  I  hear  fi-om  no  county  in  the  State  on 
this  subject,  (i.  e.  the  capability  of  teachers,)  but  that  I  hear  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  **      (Report  of  '59,  p.  22.) 

By  way  of  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  turning  advocate 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Not,  however,  to  argue  all  the  above  facts, 
for  this  would  be  the  waste  of  hours  spreading  over  pages,  but  to 
submit  inquiries  to  that  honorable  body,  the  incoming  Legislature. 

The  Constitution  of  Indiana  wisely  and  clearly  postulates  the  fol- 
lowing great  truths : — 

"Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  com- 
munity, being  essential  (the  italicizing  mine)  to  the  preservation  of 
a  free  government,''  therefore,  "It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement."  As  a  means  to  this  end, 
this  same  article  says  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  "to 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  Common  Schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all." 
(Art.  8,  Sec.  1.) 

Now,  while  the  quantum  of  this  "knowledge  and  learning  "  is  not 
expressed,  nor  can  be  with  the  precision  of  mathematical  quantities, 
yet  the  grand  inquiry  comes,  whether  a  school  of  3.55  months  per 
annum  secures  the  quantum  sufficient  for  the  end  proposed, — an  end 
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no  laas,  aajs  the  poetulaie,  than  the  *'  praeervaiion  of  a  free  govern- 
ment."  You,  respected  legrislators,  are  the  rightfully  appointed  and 
oommissioned  judges  ;  hence  then  to  you  the  inquiry,  namely:  Will 
a  3.66  months  school  per  annum  yield  '^ knowledge  and  learning" 
sufficient  for  the  "  presenration  "  and  prosperity  of  a  "  free  govern- 
ment ? "  We  insert  prosperity,  for  mere  preservation  is  not  the 
whole  end  of  legislation,  but  prosperity  also. 

2.  "  Common  Schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge, 
and  equally  open  to  all,"  being  assumed  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
could  not  the  efficiency  of  this  means  be  economically  augmented 
by  an  appropriation  for  the  better  qualifyinff  of  teachers  ?  We  say 
economically,  intending  to  say  and  believing,  that  limited  appropria- 
tions taking  this  direction  will  yield  a  heavier  per  cent,  than  the  same 
amount  going  to  pay  the  illy  qualified  teacher. 

The  channels  of  these  appropriations  are,  as  above  indicated,  the 
Normal  School,  or  Teacher's  Institutes ;  the  latter,  if  we  may  here 
insert  our  opinion,  being  for  a  few  years  to  come,  the  more  feasible 
and  the  more  appropriate  in  proportion  to  the  funds  expended. 

3.  The  friends  of  education  are  expecting  somelliing  at  the  hands 
of  this  legislature.     Shall  their  expectations  be  in  vain  ? 


THIS  LIVE  WORLD  OP  OURS. 


Agassiz  and  Gould  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  different  species  of  living  animals.  When  we  think  for  *a 
moment  of  the  number  of  individuals  belon^ng  to  each  species,  we  can 
bepn  to  have  a  &int  idea  of  the  innumerable  throng  of  animated  creatures 
that  people  this  earth  of  ours,  which  is  of  itself  only  a  minor  satellite  of 
one  of  a  vast  number  of  solar  systems.  We  said  a  "ikint  idea,''  for  who 
can  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  required  to  enumerate  the  in^vid- 
oala  of  a  single  species,  say  of  cattle  among  quadrupeds,  or  of  pigeons 
among  birds,  or  of  herrings  among  fishes,  or  of  house-flies  or  musketoes 
among  insects,  each  one  of  which  is  a  living,  breathing,  pleasure-wakiiig 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENTHUSIASM. 


It  is  not  quite  original  to  remark  that  "Knowledge  is  power/'  but 
the  suggestion  that  the  aphorism  is  to  be  taken  with  some  limitations 
may  be  deen^ed  by  some  as  both  original  and  untenable.  Knowl- 
edge, of  itself,  is  passive,  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  power  only 
when  powerfully  employed.  In  modern  parlance  money  too  is  a 
power,  but  is  only  felt  to  be  such  when  performing  its  appropriate 
functions  of  representing  values,  or  of  being  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. Money  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  appropriately  styled 
dead  capital,  and  not  much  unlike  this,  is  knowledge  that  is  not 
linked  to  the  motor  powers  of  the  human  soul. 

Mental  philosophers  have  very  properly  classified  the  states  of 
Uie  mind  into  intellective,  emotional  and  voluntary.  These  terms 
evince  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  office  that  each  holds  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  being,  and  also  mark  the  active  elements  of 
the  soul.  Knowings  of  itself  never  did  anything,  but  Goodness 
created  a  universe.  Knowledge  gave  a  form  or  archetype,  but  ac- 
tive Benevolence  caused  worlds  to  flash  into  being. 

As  "the  power  of  the  lever  "  is  but  a  formula  for  expressing  the 
fact  that  force  may  be  exerted  by  the  lever  as  an  instrument,  so  we 
are  to  regard  Knowledge  as  the  instrument,  by  which  the  motor 
powers  of  the  mind  are  linked  to  the  car  of  human  progress.  Hence 
the  spirit  in  which  a  man  works  will,  all  other  being  equal,  be  the 
measure  of  his  power. 

And  here,  I  wish  to  conuuend  to  teachers  especially  the  impor- 
tance of  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
result  at  which  they  aim.  The  attainment  of  this  enthusiastic  spirit 
is  made  possible  by  the  division  of  labor,  that  must  inevitably  mark 
every  civilized  community.  No  man  now  is  compelled  to  engage  in 
three  or  four  professions,  except,  perhaps,  he  is  striving  to  adjust 
himself,  by  trying,  to  some  labor  that  he  is  competent  to  perform. 
However  myriad-minded  a  man  may  be,  he  was  designed  by  nature 
and  the  constitution  of  society  to  converge  on  one  object  all  tbo 
powers  of  the  soul.  "Te  cannot  serve  two  masters;"  nay,  more, 
that  two  master  objects  can  co-exist  in  one  soul  is  incongruous  and 
absurd.     We  would  not  urge  that  subordinate  ends  may  not  be 
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reached  in  the  course  of  life,  but  this,  that  some  one  great  object  for 
which  we  strive  should  take  possession  of  the  soul.  As  the  sun  in 
tbe  solar  system  is  the  central  orb  to  which  all  others  are  satellites, 
so  in  the  human  mind,  all  its  powers  should  be  subordinated  to  and 
controlled  by  some  one  great  central  idea.  Where  this  oneness  of 
purpose  and  endeavor  are  wanting,  then  is  the  chaos  of  mind,  but 
where  it  is  found  there  is  found  the  cosmos  of  the  soul. 

Do  not  be  frightened  from  your  propriety  by  the  thought  of  be- 
coming men  of  one  idea.  However  odious  the  associations  of  that 
phrase  may  be,  in  it  there  is  contained  a  valuable  truth.  No  man 
would  willingly  see  handed  over  to  forgetfulness  the  records  of  hu- 
man biography,  but  what  are  these  but  the  records  of  some  master 
passions,  embodied  parhaps  in  a  Newton  or  a  Napoleon,  a  Florence 
Nightingale  or  a  Mary  Lyon.  These  master  passions  unify  the  life 
of  a  man,  and  are  the  volcanic  forces  of  the  social  world,  that  both 
engage  our  admiration  and  shake  out  of  society  its  degrading  super- 
stition and  usurping  abuses.  Like  a  park  of  artillery,  the  forces  of 
a  man  must  be  concentrated  upon  one  point,  if  a  breach  is  ever  to 
be  made  in  the  Vail  that  separates  from  success. 

Thousands  here  and  in  foreign  lands  admire  the  pbwer  of  the  re- 
nowned temperance  lecturer,  John  B.  Gough.  What  is  the  secret 
of  that  wondrous  power  ?  It  is  the  complete  mastery  of  one  sub- 
ject and  his  being  possessed  by  it.  What  hours  of  consuming  toil 
has  he  not  spent  to  sound  the  abysses  of  intemperance,  and  to  trace 
all  the  streams  that  are  aflSuent  into  this  Red  sea  of  ruin  ?  This  one 
theme  has  gained  possession  of  his  soul,  and  himself  on  fire  with  the 
subject,  he  kindles  to  an  equal  flame  the  enthusiasm  of  all  that  hear 
him.  In  every  department  of  life,  and  in  every  profession,  single- 
ness of  purpose  allied  with  enthusiasm  will  achieve  astonishing  re- 
sults. 

The  order  of  the  world  seems  so  disposed  that  a  man  shall  be  emi- 
nent in  but  one  thing.  Hence  the  importance,  in  the  outset  of  active 
life,  to  select  that  profession  which  conforms  to  our  ideal  standard  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  and  which  lays  strongest  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions. We  may  be  convinced  that  the  profession  of  the  teacher  is 
honorable  and  useful,  yet  none  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
its  work,  save  those  whose  enthusiasm  kindles  at  the  contempladon 
of  the  good  to  be  attained.  Duty  is  indeed  a  high  motive  to  exer- 
tion, but  when  it  is  not  bathed  in  and  invigorated  by  love  for  its 
work,  its  efforts  are  apt  to  be  languid  and  unavailing.     These  are 
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aome  of  the  general  considerations  that  evince  the  necessity  of  en- 
thusiasin  in  every  walk  of  professional  life.  * 

But  there  ar9  some  special  relations,  that  this  subject  bears  to  the 
business  of  the  professional  teacher,  which  we  would  now  indicate. 

1.  And  first  it  arouses  mind.  Nothing  is  more  imperative  and 
at  times  ^nothing  more  difficult  than  to  arouse  to  action,  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtless  and  indifferent  scholar.  In  overcoming 
this  formidable  difficulty,  nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher.  His  flashing  eye,  his  animated  yet  controlled 
gesture,  his  earnest  and  warm  address,  and  his  numberless  devices 
for  exciting  curiosity  can  hardly  fail  of  arousing  the  most  apathetic. 
While  too  great  demcnatrcUiveness  may  not  be  desirable,  yet  it  will 
be  even  better  to  get  into  a  quiver  of  excitement,  so  that  every  nerve 
shall  shoot  out  its  magnetic  force  to  constrain  the  heedless,  than  that 
instruction  should  fall  into  the  unfruitful  soil  of  inattention  and 
heedlessness. 

2.  In  the  next  place  enthusiasm  will  enable  the  teacher  to  fix  the 
attention  of  his  pupOs.  Like  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
intellect  has  its  habits,  and  not  the  least  pernicious  of  these  is  lazineu. 
It  likes  to  lie  down  in  the  shady  places  of  knowledge,  to  fix  upon 
nothing,  but  to  waste  away  its  life  in  idle  longings  and  vain  antici- 
pations. The  judicious  teacher  will  aim  not  only  to  arouse  the  dor- 
mant mind,  but  will  endeavor  to  control  its  vagrancies  and  ^x  its  at- 
tention. Without  this  attention  no  useful  principle  can  be  grasped 
or  mastered  by  the  student.  No  matter  how  clear  an  explanation 
may  bis  except  there  is  carried  with  it  a  force  to  fix  attention  it  will 
prove  i\  fruitless  labor.  To  succeed  in  this,  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher 
will  be  most  effective,  for  it  will  excite  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  sym- 
pathy and  imitation.  This  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  pupil 
is  indispensable,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  instruction 
can  be  imparted  without  it. 

3.  Enthusiasm  is  also  promotive  of  good  order  and  discipline  in 
a  school.  By  some  it  may  be  thought  that  a  wide-awake  and  en- 
thusiastic teacher  would  create  some  disorder,  and  would  fiul  to  keep 
his  school  toned  down  to  the  key  of  perfect  quietness.  It  is  a  nice 
question  to  decide  how  quiet  a  school  should  be  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Doubtless  that  degree  is  best  which  is  compatible 
with  the  greatest  intellectual  activity.  However,  dull  routine  and 
drowsy  noiselessness  are  not  particularly  promotive  of  mental  activ- 
ity, and  should  never  be  depended  on  as  effective  allies  in  conduct 
ing  a  school. 
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Afitronomers  tell  us  that  the  planets  are  subject  to  slight  pcrturba* 
iions  and  mutations,  but  yet  are  not  thereby  turned  from  their  proper 
orbits.  And  furthermore,  it  is  maintained  that  their  oscillations  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  planetary  equilibrium.  So  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  school,  that  is  not  the  most  salutary  order  that  crushes 
out  life  and  spirit  and  lays  violent  hands  on  every  eccentricity.  A 
eertain  amount  of  freedom  in  every  school  exercise  should  "be  en- 
eouraged  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  the  mind,  and  the  decorous 
and  well  regulated  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  should  give  it  measure 
and  a  model.     Even  if  a  degree  of  bustle  be  at  times  incident  upon 

*tt,  remember  it  is  the  bustle  of  well  directed  industry — ^if  there  is  a 

little  friction  it  is  friction  that  impels — ^if  a  little  attrition,  it  is  aUri- 

■Gon  that  brightens. 

It  is  quite  possible,  by  mere  brute  force,  to  keep  school,  but  to 
guide,  control  and  instruct,  one  requires  a  mind  that  can  difiiise  its 
activity  and  enthusiasm  through  every  member  of  the  school. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  observe,  that  if  any  man  has  reason  to  be 

'Bnthusiastic  that  man  is  the  conscientious  teacher.     His  work  is  im- 
perishable.    The  paintings  of  Xeuxis,  who  vaunted  that  he  was 

-painting  for  all  coming  ages,  have  perished.     The  beauty  trained  in 

imarble  by  the  sculptor  is  wasted  away  by  the  erasions  of  time,  and 
&B  glory  of  the  architect  is  soon  crumbled  to  dust.     But  the  true 

teacher  hys  such  color  on  immortal  mind,  carves  with  such  nice 
and  de^p  incision,  and  builds  with  such  enduring  principles,  thathia 

4rork  will  outlast  all  the  ravages  of  time.  A.  R,  B. 


TAKE  CARE  OP  THE  LAMBS. 


Let  teachers  and  parents  weigh  well  the  significance  of  the  following 
aztract: 

"  A  gentleman  in  England  was  walking  over  his  iarm  with  a  friend, 
exhibiting  his  crops,  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  with  all  of  which 
his  friend  was  highly  pleased,  but  with  nothing  so  much  as  his  splendid 
sheep.  He  had  seen  the  same  l&roed  frequently  before,  but  had  never 
seen  such  noble  specimens,  and  with  great  earnestness  he  asked  to  know 
how  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  such  flocks.  His  simple  answer  wa^ 
"  I  take  care  of  my  lambs,  sir."  Here  was  all  the  secret  of  his  lairgj^ 
iMavy  fleeced,  &t  sheep— he  took  care  of  them  when  they  were  lambs. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  MAN. 
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0«r  ^stem  of  education  regards  man  in  too  purely  an  intellectual 
phase.  It  forgets,  or  wilfully  ignores  the  great  truth,  that  that  which 
ia  spiritua]  in  man  can  be  reached  only  through  that  which  is  mate^ 
rial ;  and,  in  turn,  the  intellectual  man  can  manifest  itself  only  through 
the  physical.  **MBns  sana  in  corpore  sana,*^  (a  sound  mind  in  a 
healthful  body)  was  the  maxim  that  led  Rome  to  the  pinnacle  of  na« 
Uonal  g^ry  in  the  Augustine  age ;  and  it  was  a  neglect  of  this  maxim 
that  in  after  years  gave  degenerate  Rome  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goth, 
the  Vandal  and  the  Hun  tribes,  all  unlettered,  but  vastly  the  superior 
of  the  effeminate  Roman  in  intellectual  activity  and  mental  force. 

So  general  is  the  correspondence  between  the  perfection  of  the 
physical  organization  and  the  acuteness  of  the  mental  perception  and 
the  power  to  endure  mental  labor,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  n  law 
that  ''as  is  the  physical  man  so  is  the  mental  manifestation.''  Ex- 
ceptions will  be  found  to  this  as  to  all  other  general  rules.  A  Pol- 
lock, a  Kent,  and  a  Kirk  White  may  have  exhibited  great  activity  of 
mind  with  bodies  undeveloped,  feeble  and  rapidly  tending  to  early 
graves.  But  theirs  was  rather  the  brilliant  curruscations  of  genius, 
flashing  up  with  morbid  brightness  for  the  moment,  than  the  steady 
display  of  mental  force  and  activity,  such  as  characterized  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Locke,  Newton  and  Hugh  Miller. 

But  while  we  affirm  that  the  perfection  of  development  and  per- 
sistent health  of  the  physical  man  is  the  measure  of  the  energy,  Ibrce, 
activity  and  power  of  endurance  of  the  mental  man,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  body  is  mutual.  If 
abuses  of  the  ''Outward  man"  impair  the  menta?  manifestation,  so 
also  abuses  of  the  mental  powers  react  to  produce  derangement  and 
often  disease  in  the  physical  organism.  But  this  reaction  is  the 
more  disastrous  when  the  bodily  powers  have  not  attained  a  perfect 
development.  The  pale  countenance,  the  ema<;iated  form  and  the 
dispeptic  mien,  are  not  the  necessary  results  of  great  mental  labor 
or  activity.  Indeed  these  are  more  frequently  the  penalty  of  the  vi- 
olations of  the  physical  law,  than  the  result  of  overwrought  mind. 

This  age  has  not  produced  a  more  labo^ous  thinker  than  JoJuei 
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Quincy  Adams,  aiid  yet  he  enjoyed  an  enlire  exemption  ^m  all 
those  diseases  commonly  regarded  as  inseparable  from  a  life  of  men- 
tal toil,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age  he  retained  all  the  fullness  of  fig- 
ure and  freshness  of  vouth.  But  the  "Old  Man  lEoquent"  careful- 
ly observed  a  due  pi-oportion  between  the  exercises  of  the  body  and 
the  mind — was  lemperate  in  his  habits  and  kept  with  religious  fidel- 
ity all  the  laws  of  his  material  manhood. 

From  these  obser\'ations  we  conclude  liiat  in  educating  mind,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  persistent  health  of  the  body.  But  physical  educa- 
tion does  not  begin  in  the  school  room.  The  training  and  culture 
of  the  first  seven  years  of  life  are  committed  to  parents,  and  mainly 
to  mothers.  And  Oh,  what  multiform  ills  have  their  seeds  sown  in 
that  period !  How  many  groan  through  life  under  a  load  of  bodily 
infirmities  contracted  in  the  nursery ;  and  how  many,  alas  !  but  open 
their  eyes  on  the  world  to  wither,  droop  and  die,  like  untimely  flow- 
ers, through  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  the  laws  of  their  being. 
Every  mother  is,  of  necessity,  an  educator,  and  should  therefore  un- 
derstand the  laws  both  of  mental  and  physical  development.  The 
educational  importance  of  the  nursery  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  'Tis 
here  that  hMts  are  foimed,  and  habits  control  and  shape  to  a  great 
extent  the  after  life.  A  few  may  rise  superior  to  the  habits  of  early 
years,  but  the  mass  lack  that  omnipotence  of  will  power,  which  fits 
them  to  break  the  charmed  circle  of  early  impressions. 

As  soon  as  children  can  walk,  or  even  creep,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed the  free  use  of  all  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  af^r  two 
years  of  age,  unless  the  weather  be  positively  foul,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  have  the  range  of  the  yard  for  out-door  exercise.  AJl 
attempts  to  force  a  precocious  development  should  be  studiously 
avdided.  Such  mental  training  as  involves  merely  an  exercise  of  the 
perceptive  powers  and  the  memory  may  be  indulged  in,  rather  as  an 
amusement  than  as  a  task.  Before  the  age  of  seven  years  it  would 
be  cruel  to  confine  a  child  in  the  school  room,  even  for  an  hour. 

Early  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cultivation  in  children  of  a 
habit  of  self  reliance — ^a  habit  of  providing  for  Uieir  own  wants  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  kindness  of  parents  in  anticipating  all  the 
wants  of  their  children,  and,  by  their  personal  attentions,  relieving 
them  of  all  care  for  their  own  comfort,  has  robbed  of  energy  many  a 
character  that  otherwise  would  have  made  a  mark  in  the  world.  The 
ehild  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  who  must  be  dressed  in  the  morning 
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and  undressed  in  the  evening,  fed  at  his  meals  and  waited  on  by 
other  hands  in  all  his  little  cares  and  wants,  will  in  after  life  enter 
school  to  be  taught  and  not  to  learn  by  any  exertion  of  his  own.  He 
will  never  explore  the  fields  of  knowledge  beyond  the  pioneering  of 
his  teachers.  A  habit  of  self-reliance  early  establiBhed  is  the  well- 
spring  of  that  inconquerable  energy  of  character  that,  if  properly 
directed,  leads  on  to  greatness — ^it  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mys- 
tic door  of  the  temple  of  success. 

The  physical  education  of  the  school-room  must  foe  the  subject  of 
another  talk,  for  this  is  already  too  long. 


STUDENTS  IN  ADVANCED  LIFE. 


An  aged  student  excites  our  admiration.  The  further  he  is  ad- 
vanced in  age,  the  greater  is  our  interest  in  him.  We  admire  his 
comments  on  the  past,  his  patience  in  the  present,  his  hope  in  the 
future.  We  love  him  for  what  he  is.  We  prize  his  estimate  of  knowl- 
edge. We  thank  him  for  his  encouragements.  Such  an  old  age  is 
peculiar.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  old  age  of  any  other 
pursuit.  Time  does  not  destroy  his  happiness,  but  it  adds  to  his 
intellectual  wealth.  '*  Others  &D  like  dry  leaves,  but  he  like  ripe 
fruit,  and  is  valued  when  no  longer  on  the  tree."  Memory,  all  along 
his  pathway,  has  joys  to  visit.  Imagination  is  fresh  and  eagle- 
winged.  His  pleasures,  like  flowers  in  winter,  have  even  more  beau- 
ty upon  them  than  those  enjoyed  in  youth  and  early  manhood. 
His  present  is  crowned  with  dehghts.  His  future  is  bright,  and, 
from  the  work  in  preparation,  we  should  judge  it  to  be  long. 

Grimm  the  Philobgist  is  now  seventy.  He  has  a  work  in  prepa- 
ration which  it  will  take  several  years  to  complete.  Macaulay  had 
much  before  him  in  the  completion  of  his  history.  Benton  and  Ir- 
ving were  permitted  to  finish  their  works.  The  former  when  disease 
was  upon  him,  whispered  to  his  amanuensis  his  closing  sentences, 
and,  the  latter  completed  his  only  a  little  while  before  his  death. 
Clarendon's  pen  fell  in  the  midst  of  composition.  He  took  it  up,  it 
fell  again.  Deprived  of  sense  of  touch,  he  found  his  hand  without 
motion,  and  thus  with  a  work  unfinished  he  closed  his  life.  We  see 
not  only  an  adherence  to  whitt  has  occupied  the  mind  for  yean,  bfut 
new  studies  are  pursued.    Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  became  the  moat 
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learned  antiquary  of  his  times,  commenced  the  study  of  the  sciences 
at  fifty.  Dr.  Johnson  studied  the  Dutch  language  only  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

Cato  commenced  the  Greek  at  eighty.  Chalcer,  did  not  begin  his 
Canterbury  Tales  until  the  age  of  fifty-four.  L.  Monaldesoo,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  wrote  a  history  of  his  times.  Room- 
bert  began,  at  the  age  of  forty  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Ogilby 
the  translator,  knew  little  Greek  or  Latin  until  past  fifty.  Franuin's 
philosophical  pursuits  began  when  near  fifty.  Theophrastes  began 
nis  work  on  the  Character  of  Men  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Such  have 
been  some  of  the  labors  by  men  of  advanced  age,  and  such  their 
love  for  their  employments.  In  attaining  the  secret  thing  that  pro- 
moted them  to  such  labor,  we  attain  to  a  true  estimate  of  knowledge. 
Was  study  a  means  to  reputation,  infiuence,  power?  or  was  it  the 
end  ?  There  was  for  them  in  knowledge  a  work  higher  and  better 
than  as  the  instrument  to  attain  the  objects  of  ambition.  Whoever 
of  those  mentioned  had  not  attained  a  lasting  reputation  before  the 
time  of  old  a^e,  would  have  scorned  the  desire  for  study  merely  for 
the  sake  of  rising  to  eminence. — Christian  Observer, 
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A  Letter  to  little  Qirle  who  Wee  to  hear  of  the  Old  WorhL 


If  you  will  take  your  maps  and  in  that  irregular,  curiously  printed 
patch  in  the  center  of  Europe  called  Germany,  or  Deutschland,  find  the 
two  little  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  my  day's  journey  firom  Leipzig  in  Saxony  to  Kuremberg  in  Bava- 
ria, and  about  my  half  day's  sojourn  in  the  latter  place. 

^  drizzling  rain  was  filling  when  we  left  the  beautiful  dty  of  Leipci^ 
but  the  good  traveler  does  not  mind  rain ;  no,  though  our  shoes  and  bon- 
nets were  wet^  our  spirits  were  not  dampened,  and  as  our  locomotive 
puffed  off,  we  looked  out  interested  in  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  North 
Germany,  you  know,  is  a  dead  level,  a  part  of  that  great  plain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Ural  mountains  to,  I  think,  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  sold 
is  generally  poor,  and  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  labor  and  industry, 
men  and  women  working  together  in  tho  fields.  But  in  Saxony  the  soil 
is  better,  the  grain  grows  luxuriantly,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  the  yellow 
wheat  looked  most  smiling  and  joyful.  We  saw  no  fences,  no  hedges^ 
and  no  walls,  and  the  fields,  or  rather  the  strips  and  banda,  for  they  aie 
loo  narrow  to  deserve  the  broad  name  of  field,  are  separated  torn  each 
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ether  only  by  paths  and  shallow  ditchos  used  for  watering.  At  reguUr 
and  short  distances  along  the  railroad  watchmen  stood  before  their  little 
booses,  which  sometimes  were  so  covered  with  vines  they  seemed  to  be 
mere  bowers,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  danger  or  obstructions.  They 
raised  their  hands  to  their  hats  at  the  approach  of  the  train,  and  the  lo' 
comotive  dashed  by  satisfied  that  all  was  right  The  level  ground  gave 
I^ace  to  rolling  after  a  few  mi1e8,  and  the  rolling  as  we  went  on  became 
more  hilly  and  gradually  quite  rugged,  wild  and  mountainous.  The  pic- 
tures in  the  fiunous  gallory  of  Dresden  are  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
scenes  through  which  wo  now  passed.  Dark,  fir  woods  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains ;  deep,  dark,  cool  ravines ;  goldan  grain  and  bright  green 
grass ;  scattered  cottages  and  fium-houses ;  clustering  villages,  churches 
with  towering  spires,  and  now  and  then  an  old,  surly  castle ;  clear  rivers 
and  little  dashing  streams  ;  and  all  these  varied  by  every  possible  ar- 
rangement, formed  landscape  after  landscape  of  perfect  beauty.  The  day 
through  all  its  changes  was  glorious. 

In  the  little  Duchy  of  Saxe  Altcnburg  we  saw  people  more  oddly 
dressed  than  any  we  had  heretofore  mot.  Germany,  everywhere,  per- 
haps to  its  credit^  is  at  least  five  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  worid  in  its 
fitfhions.  But  those  people  carry  the  thing  to  an  extreme ;  they  go  on 
the  principle  that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers  is  good  enough 
for  them,  and  they  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  habits  and  customs 
of  past  centuries.  The  women  are  dressed  as  for  a  show.  Their  skirts, 
which  are  not  wider  than  pillow-cases,  barely  reach  to  their  knees,  and 
are  of  the  thickest,  brightest  material  with  gayly  colored  borders.  Their 
stockings  are  usually  striped  and  variegated,  but  sometimes  they  are 
snow  white,  and  are  then  even  more  striking.  Their  caps  cap  the  climax; 
they  rise  in  towers  or  spires  with  broad  tabs  hanging  to  the  waist.  These 
people  are  Vends  or  Wends,  an  otd  Slavonic  tribe,  but  they  have  loei 
their  own  language  and  now  speak  the  German, 

The  country  grew  flat  and  poor  again  as  we  approached  Bavaria ;  bat 
the  fhrst  Bavarian  town  is  Hof,  and  Hof  does  not  need  beautiful  scenery 
to  interest  the  traveler.  Here  the  celebrated  Kichter  spent  the  most 
wretched  part  of  his  life.  His  mother  was  a  weaver,  his  brother,  I  think, 
a  soldier,  and  he  a  writer.  They  were  poor,  bitterly  poor.  The  young 
bffother  had  neither  fortitude  nor  religion.  Poverty  drove  him  to  despair 
and  he  killed  himself.  But  the  weaver  and  the  writer  worked  on  pa- 
tiently, the  one  at  her  loom,  the  other  at  his  desk.  In  time  a  manuscript 
was  sold,  and  the  author  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  publisher,  to  show 
bis  mother  a  purse  full  of  money,  and  to  tell  her  of  praise,  of  encourage- 
ment, and  the  promise  of  comfort  and  fame.  Too  late.  The  flying 
shuttle  lay  idle ;  the  busy  loom  was  still ;  the  old  women  was  dead,  and 
Bichter  could  give  neither  happiness  nor  hope. 

Beyond  Hof  we  again  passed  through  a  picturesque  country,  with 
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wilder  and  more  broken  hills  and  deeper  and  darker  ravines.  We  were 
on  a  slow  train,  an  astonishingly  slow  tnun.  We  thought  it  stopped  ev- 
ery time  anybody  wanted  a  drink,  and  here  where  everybody  smokes  and 
where  the  most  fiunous  beer  in  (Germany  is  made,  people  are  always 
thirsty.  However,  when  the  rain  permitted,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
numerous  stoppages,  and  ran  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  down  the  ra- 
vines, or  peeped  into  the  village  gardens.  "  What  is  this  stone  for  ?  **  we 
asked  on  one  of  these  excursions  of  a  man  who  was  staring  at  us  while 
he  lazily  puffed  a  long  pipe  ; — ^we  stood  by  an  old  monument  with  a  half 
effaced  inscription ; — ^the  man  held  out  his  pipe  with  his  teeth  while  he 
answered,  "  A  murder  was  committed  here.  **  Such  oMmorials  are  not 
uncommon,  and  often  the  death  or  event  thus  perpetuated  is  represented 
by  a  rough  painting.  The  stone  or  the  painting  take  the  place  of  news- 
papers, and,  though  ruder,  are  much  more  lasting. 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived  at  Nuremburg,  and  very  dark.  We  mis- 
sed the  omnibus,  and  entered  this  famoas  old  city  without  a  guide,  and 
without  the  least  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  we  should  turn. 

Nuremburg  was  once  the  richest,  the  busiest,  the  freest  aud  the  most 
intelligent  city  in  the  whole  empire  of  Germany.  According  to  an  old 
proverb,  Nuremburg's  hand  went  through  every  land.  It  owned  a  ter- 
ritory 100  miles  in  extent,  had  a  large  army  and  carried  on  an  immense 
trade :  moreover  it  was  noted  for  inventions  and  manufiictures.  The 
first  paper  mill  in  Germany  was  built  here,  the  first  cannon  were  cast 
here,  the  first  watches,  called  Nuremburg  eggs  from  their  shape,  were 
made  here.  Brass  and  wire  and  the  air-gun  were  invented  by  Nurem- 
bergers.  Enameled  pottery,  if  not  a  Nuremberg  invention,  was  first 
manu&ctured  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  sculp- 
tors and  engineers  of  the  16th  century  were  bom  in  Nuremberg,  and 
spent  their  lives  in  beautifying  and  strengthening  their  native  city. 

But  the  fortunes  of  a  state  or  city,  like  the  fortunes  of  an  individual, 
depend  in  a  great  degree  iq)on  character.  Nuremberg  with  all  her  vir- 
tues was  not  generous.  In  1498  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  city, 
and  under  pain  of  death  forbidden  to  sleep  within  the  walls.  At  a  later 
date  the  proud  city  shut  her  gates  on  the  Protestants,  who,  exiled  fit>m 
France  and  Flanders,  were  wandering  in  search  of  an  asylum.  But  they 
were  received  by  other  cities,  and  by  their  skill  and  industry,  they  were 
weavers,  they  soon  made  these  other  cities  tormidablo  rivals  of  Nurem- 
berg. The  discovey  of  the  passage  round  the  cape  of  €K)od  Hope  turned 
the  course  of  commerce  from  central  Europe,  and  the  thirty  years  war, 
that  terrible  period  which  tore  Germany  to  pieces,  almost  completed  the 
ruin. 

Notvriihstanding  change  of  fortune  and  lapse  of  time,  Nuremberg  is 
still  a  grand  old  city.    Before  wecotdd  enter  it  we  crossed  a  moat  fifty 
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feet  deep  and  a  hundred  wide,  and  passed  under  a  massiTe  gateway  be- 
tween two  immense  towers.  We  then  went  along  wide,  well-paved  streets 
and  in  the  course  of  time  found  our  hotel  almost  under  the  shadow  of  an 
immense  church,  the  towers  of  which  seemed  to  penetrate  the  sky. 

The  next  morning  we  sallied  out,  and  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the 
bells  in  the  great  church  entered  its  open  doors.  Three  men  were  pull- 
ing at  one  bell-rope,  three  women  at  another,  and  grand  music  they 
made !  It  surrounded  and  pervaded  the  church  like  an  atmosphere. 
And  such  a  church  as  it  was !  With  nothing  to  break  the  view  from  end 
to  end,  the  lofty,  gothic,  fluted  columns  of  solid  stone,  their  tops  stretch- 
ing out  toward  each  other,  were  like  the  trees  of  an  ancient,  gigantic  ibr- 
6Bt,  or,  standing  so  still  with  the  music  from  the  bells  and  the  light  from 
the  painted  windows  fidling  about  them,  they  seemed  too  delicate  and  too 
vast  to  have  grown  up  from  the  earth,  or  to  have  been  hewn  out  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  to  be  rather  the  product  of  some  noble  dream.  And 
everything  was  in  keeping — the  pavement  of  regular  blocks  of  smooth 
stone,  the  pictures  by  artists  of  genius,  the  statues  by  renowned  hands. 

But  in  the  whole  church  there  is  nothing  so  exquisite  as  what  is  called 
the  Sacrament  House,  built  or  rather  cut  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
the  bread  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  cut  most  fine- 
ly and  elaborately,  and  rising  to  the  ceiling,  where  like  a  plant  that  has 
met  with  an  obstruction,  it  slightly  curls  over.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  plant  in  more  than  one  respect :  there  is  something  in  its  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  and  its  hight,  that  reminds  one  of  growth  rather  than  of 
labor. 

What  is  properly  the  pedestal  of  this  structure  is  a  stone  platform, 
encircled  by  what  may  bo  :alled  ^balustrade  formed  of  a  series  of  fig- 
ures about  eighteen  inches  in  t^p^t  These  figures  are  all  of  noted 
saints.  One  is  St.  LAwrenc^,  in*  honor  of  whom  the  church  Ls  named. 
He  is  a  &vorite  with  Roman  Catluilics ;  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  was 
named  for  him,  and  the  palace  of  Rscuriel  was  built  to  honor  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  gridiron.  It  seems  this  holy  man  was  broiled  on  a  gridiron 
by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Valcntiman.  He  is  here  represented  with 
a  gridiron  on  his  side  in  token  of  his  death.  I  doubt  if  this  is  not  the 
only  gridiron  in  all  Germany.  I  know  I  have  looked  diligently  for  sev- 
eral months  for  a  gridiron,  as  I  wished  to  show  a  friend  how  to  prepare 
bfeakfiist,  but  without  success. 

Another  and  still  more  interesting  figure  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas.  It 
seems  this  patron  of  Christmas  was  once  a  very  rich  man,  but  moved  by 
the  forlorn  condition  of  three  maidens  who  could  not  marry  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  he  divided  his  property  among  them  leaving  himself 
quite  penniless.  He  is  very  appropriately  represented  with  a  book  and 
an  apple  in  his  hand 

The  first  division  of  the  Sacrament  House  proper,  presents  scriptural 
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pdTsoiUiges,  Asron,  Mary  and  John.  Abore  these  in  a  suoeession  of  le- 
Iie6  our  Savior's  Passion  is  depicted,  and  various  events  in  his  earthly 
history.  At  the  top  is  the  resurrection.  In  such  a  number  of  scenes  of 
course  there  is  a  multitude  of  figures,  yet  each  figure  is  carved  as  exqiua- 
itely  as  if  it  alone  were  the  care  of  the  artist  Adam  Kreft  was  the  ar 
tist;  and  either  because  the  liight  of  the  structure  was  not  suflScient  to 
gratify  his  taste,  or  because  the  work  wns  a  labor  of  love  which  he  him- 
self wished  to  cxhil»t  to  posterity,  he  placed  the  fiibric,  heavy  in  reality 
though  light  in  appearance,  upon  three  kneeling  figures  representing  him- 
self and  his  two  apprentices.  Thus  during  three  centuries  and  a-half 
it  has  rested  upon  the  patient  shfmlders  of  the  artificers.  For  this  won- 
derful result  of  five  years  patient  labor  the  remuneration  was  not  $400. 
Adam  Kreft  died  at  a  great  ago  in  the  deepest  distress  in  a  hospital.  This 
old  world  is  crowded  with  beautiful  things,  hut  it  is  almost  equally  fiill 
of  mementoes  of  siifiering. 

In  spite  of  merciless  rain  and  wind  we  continued  to  sec  many  fitmous 
things  in  Nuremberg, — the  old  grave-yard  gray  with  crowded  fiat  stones, 
yet  gay  with  wreaths  of  moss  and  roses ;  the  beautifhl  Fountain,  made  in 
the  style  of  the  Sacrament  Houses  the  house  of  Albert  Duser,  the  great 
painter,  who  died,  it  is  said,  of  tho saddest  of  all  diseases — a  scolding  wife; 
this  old  castle,  built  in  the  11th  century,  and,  more  indeed  than  I  can  enu- 
merate, to  say  nothing  of  describing.     We  left  with  regret. 

M. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  GOD. 

Prof.  Mitchell,  in  closing  his  senesjfjj^  lectures  on  Astronomy,  said : — 
"  Now,  my  friends,  I  must  close  tin  long  course  of  lectures.  We  have 
passed  from  planet  to  planet,  from  sun  to  fcun,  from  system  to  system. 
We  have  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  this  mighty  solar  cluster  with 
which  we  are  allied.  We  have  found  other  islands,  universes  sweeping 
through  space.  The  great  unfinished  problem  yet  remains — ^whence  came 
this  universe  ?  Have  all  these  stars,  glittering  in  the  heavens,  been  shining 
from  all  eternity  ?  Has  our  globe  been  rolling  round  the  sun  for  ceaseless 
ag33  ?  Whence  came  this  magnificent  architecture,  whose  architraves 
rise  above  us  in  every  direction  ?  Is  it  all  the  work  of  chance  ?  I  ans- 
wer, no.  It  is  not  the  work  of  chance.  Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  true 
cosmography  of  the  universe  by  which  we  are  surrounded  !  Is  it  the 
work  of  an  Omnipotent  Architect  ? 

**  Around  us  and  above  us  rise  sun  and  system,  and  cluster  and  uni- 
verse ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  every  region  of  this  vast  empire  of  God, 
hymns  of  praise,  anthems  of  glory  are  raising  and  reverberating  firom 
son  to  sun,  and  from  system  to  system — ^heard  by  Omnipotence  alone 
across  immensity,  and  through  eternity !  ** 
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MATHEMATICS— A  SENTIMENT. 


If  there  is  any  instrument  of  thought  lodged  with  mortals,  km  to  Om- 
nipotence, 'tis  mathematics.  It  adjusts  the  balances  of  the  apoiheoarj 
who  weighs  the  grains  that  affect  the  sands  of  life.  It  weighs  the  sugar 
for  your  coffee,  or  the  sun  that  illumes  the  globe  ;  gauges  the  dew  drop 
on  the  ibwer  or  the  torrent  finom  the  clouds.  It  proportions  the  curm 
and  angles  in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  the  breadths  and  altitudes  id 
t^  ApoUo  Belvidere.  It  measures  the  hights  of  a  May  pole  or  of  a  nipu»> 
tain^^-the  diameter  of  a  cannon  ball  or  of  a  planet — the  velocity  of  a  nip 
drop  or  of  a  world.  It  draws  invisible  lines  all  over  earth  and  sky,. and 
jots  down  the  hours,  days  and  years  as  the  sun  and  stars,  pendujnmliks^ 
tick  off  those  periods  on  the  meridians.  It  sinks  a  subterranean  shaft 
through  which  we  descend  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  ereo|a  a 
ladder  by  which  we  climb  into  the  starlight  halls  of  the  skies.  like 
frith  to  the  Christian,  it  pulls  aside  the  veil  and  bids  us  look  in  upon  tin 
atellar  lamps  that  light  up  the  presence  chamber  of  the  Infinite.  Itnofe^ 
the  time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  fire-ships,. (comets)  an^lfora- 
tella  the  time  when  the  moon  shall  be  darkned,  (eclipsed)  and  the  Ban 
dad  in  sackcloth  of  l)air.  Indeed,  if  the  mantle  of  prophecy  has  fiUlOD 
upon  any  mortals  of  ^hese  latter  times,  it  is  upon  the  Astronomic  Mathe- 
matician. Reader,  such  appears  mathematics  finom  the  stand  point  of  Hie 
hour,  an  hour,  possibly,  a  little  rhapsodic — ^not,  however,  mathematical 
(or  the  skeleton  of  mathematics)  as  often  seen  in  the  school  room,  but 
mathematics  as  seen  in  nature,  instinct  with  life  and  clad  in  a  mantle  fresh 
fW>m  the  wardrobe  of  beauty.  G.  W.  H. 


THE  LAUGH  OF  A  CHILD. 


I  love  it — I  love  it — the  laugh  of  a  child, 

Now  rippling  and  gentle,  now  merry  and  wild,-^ 

Ringing  out  on  the  air  with  its  innocent  gush. 

Like  the  trill  of  a  bird  at  the  twilight's  toft  hush  ; 

Floating  off  on  the  breeze  like  the  tones  of  a  bell. 

Or  the  music  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  a  shelL 

Ob !  the  laugh  of  a  child,  so  wild  and  so  free. 

Is  the  meiriest  sound  in  the  world  for  me. — N.  T,  ^adier 
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THE  LIFE-PORCE  m  THE  TEACHER'S  CHARACTER. 

BT  JAS.  N.  M'BLLIOOTT. 


[Bxtmct  from  an  address  before  the  Kew  York  State  Teachers' 
4a*ioii,  of  July  last— Ed.] 

"Another  indioatlon  of  the  life-foroe  in  him  that  essays  to  teach  is 
inmd  in  the  character  of  his  tdetd.  Many,  with  sorrow  be  it  said,  have 
te  idoal  at  all.  Aims  they  haTe,  indeed,  yarious  as  the  stars  in  heaven ; 
aad  like  them,  not  always  visible.  But  the  true  teacher  holds  ever  be- 
iMe  hlfl  mind,  distinctly  marked,  the  type  of  that  which  it  is  the  purpose 
^  bis  efforts  to  produce.  His  distinction  among  teachers  is  that  of  Polyg- 
iMitiis  among  painters,  namely,  that  his  idealism  is  not  that  of  form,  but  of 
-eharacSar.  He  finds  his  model,  therefore,  in  no  human  being  however 
^perfect,  but  in  the  possible  perfection  of  each  individual  of  the  race;  oth- 
erwise his  art  immediately  sinks  down  to  that  of  merely  making  one 
iriiatacter  hut  a  successful  imitation  of  another.  But^  although  there  ia  a 
4ense  in  which  we  may  rightfully  and  usefully  uige  the  pupil  tocopyaftir 
great  and  good  examples^  the  educator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  proper  fiino- 
'tfoAi,  can  never  overbok  or  forget  the  fiust  that — 

"  Points  have  we  all  of  us  within  our  souls, 
Where  all  stand  single,*** 

Millions  of  &CCS  may  be  found,  having  the  same  general  form ;  but  no 
-two  have  ever  yet  been  found  perfectly  ali^e.  What  is  thus  true  of  that 
combination  of  features  that  go  to  make  up  the  human  lace,  is  equally 
trae  of  that  combination  of  feculties  that  go  to  make  up  the  human  soul- 
Every  one,  therefore,  has  a  character,  and  by  culture,  a  capability  of 
character  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  bring 
out  that  character — ^to  put  all  its  possible  forces  into  full  requisition,  and 
vnder  the  right  direction.  That  done,  his  mission  cesses ;  but  the  char- 
acter goes  on  under  the  same  law  of  development,  reaching,  if  not  de- 
flected fh>m  its  proper  normal  course,  we  know  not  what  degrees  of  per- 
foction  in  its  immortal  career. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  last  exponent  of  the  life-force  in  a  <ieacher,  which  I 
yropoae  here  to  specify.  This  reveals  itself  remarkably  in  the  controlling 
«|nrit  of  his  personal  presence.  This  signal  test  of  original  fitness  for  the 
ofBce  has  often  attracted  attention,  and  furnished  a  theme  of  discourse  in 
^ucational  circles.  ''Wherever  it  is  found,"  says  an  acutet  observer, 
whoee  description  of  the  character  is  at  once  brief  and  complete,  "  we 

•Woodsworth.         t^v.  P.  D.  Huntingdon.  . 
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duUl  see  a  fureaiding  pnsenoe  which  it  will  puzzle  as  i^  ilnt  li^t  to  6k- 

or  umlyze.    Looking  ai  the  mastei's  movementa — I  use  the  xsmmsor 

tenn  only  ior  oonyenienoe — ^the  first  quality  that  strikfis  us  is  the  al>- 

•enoe  of  all  effort    Everything  seems  to  he  done  with  an  ease  which 

giTes  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy ;  for,  after  all,  it  it 

energy.    The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence.    The  ease  of  manner  has 

no  shuffling  and  no  lounging  in  it    There  is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of 

inward  determmation.    The  dignity  is  at  the  &rthest  possible  remove 

from  indifference  or  carelessness     He  speaks  less  than  is  common,  and 

with  less  pretension  when  he  does  speak,  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and 

caught  and  his  will  is  promptly  done.    When  he  arrives  order  begins* 

When  ho  addresses  an  individual  or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as 

if  extorted  by  fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially. 

Nobody  seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  therOi 

through  die  whole  place.     He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  anything 

elaborately  with  anybody;  yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done  remarkably 
well." 

The  original  of  this  picture  you  have  all  seen  often.  Oftener  still  hsvia 
you  seen  the  reverse  of  it.  What  follows  ?  Is  this  all-commanding 
presence — this  imposing  demeanor,  to  be  taken  always  and  every  when 
as  the  sure  s^  of  the  genuine  teacher  ?  Can  this  be  so,  when  aU  the 
world  knows  that  many  a  man  who  has  this  quality  in  eminent  degree; 
is  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  almost  everything  else  ?  No^ 
hot  this  we  afiirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  without  this  quali- 
flcaiaon  all  others  are  comparaUvely  useless.  How  often  do  you  find  per- 
sons of  high  scholarly  attainments,  to  whom  success  in  literary  contests 
has  become  a  thing  fiuniliar,  fiuling  utterly  in  every  attempt  to  teach,  be- 
cause of  deficiency  in  this  one  point  ? 

This  controlling  spirit  of  the  personal  presence  secures  what  nothing 
else  can  secure — sustained  attention.  It  secures  many  things  besides; 
fafut  this  is  its  essential  fimctaoa.  He  that  can  not  awaken  and  sustain 
attention  is  plainly  in  no  condition  to  educate  mind.  "  Mind  can  noi  eel 
where  it  is  not,''  said  Clarke  to  I^ihnitz  in  the  old  controversy  about  nHh 
diate  perception ;  which,  whether  true  or  not  in  his  use  of  the  wwrds,  is 
•n  axiom  of  paramount  importance  in  the  art  of  the  teaching ;  for  if  the 
minds  of  your  pupils,  like  "the  eyes  of  the  fool  aie  in  the  ends  of  tiks 
earth,"  and  you  unable  to  recall  and  retain  them,  what  is  the  use  of  all 
jour  other  qualifications  ?    But  why  dwell  on  a  point  so  cl^r  ? 

Tou  see  that  I  discern,  or  think  I  discern,  a  certain  original  infomisig 
agency  in  every  true  teacher.  I  have  tried,  also,  with  becoming  brevity, 
to  set  forth  its  more  prominent  manifestations.  Take  the  theory,  what- 
ever way  you  will — as  a  fency  or  as  a  feet,  that  which  is  built  upon  it  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  a  school  roooL  What  more  could  be  «sked  or  de- 
aired  in  a  teacher  than  that  he  should  duly  appreciate  the  dignity  of 


tfBoa,  perform  its  duties  with  enthosisstio  spirit^  aim  at  no  ideal  riM>rt  of 
perfect  development,  study  vith  diligence  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and 
haTe  withal,  a  personal  presence  able  to  turn  eyerjthing  to  good  account 

*'  I  faint  far  Hermty,**  said  Zeuxis :  thereby  indicating  the  care  with 
which  he  elaborated  bis  productions.  But  the  eternity  of  the  painter, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was,  after  all,  an  eternity  bounded  by  time. 
IteackforeUmity  is  the  predominant  sentiment  of  erery  earnest  educator. 
It  may  never  bo  put  in  words,  yet  it  is  a  sentiment  of  &r  deeper  signifl- 
eance  than  that  which  animated  the  mind  of  the  old  Greek  artist 

He  that  yields  not  to  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  he  that  takes  no  view 
of  education,  except  that  which  is  mercenary,  he  that  trains  mind  with 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  sharpening  the  feculties  for  the  intercourse 
of  trade,  or  to  get  the  mastery  of  physical  forces,  he  that  sees,  in  tender^ 
susceptible  youth,  no  motives  to  duty,  except  the  terrors  of  law,  and, 
therefore,  teaches  all,  as  did  €Kdeon  the  Sucoothites,  with  briers  and  with 
thorns,  has  yet  to  kam  the  highest  aims  of  his  office,  and  the  best  means 
of  reaching  them. 

The  teacher,  true  to  his  calling,  neglects  not,  indeed,  those  things  that 
give  efficiency  to  the  business  of  life.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  his  plan 
to  teach  them,  and  to  teach  them  thoroughly.  But  he  can  not  consent 
to  deal  forever  in  these  lower  utilities.  He  must  contemplate  man  as 
man-^as  a  being  capable  of  the  most  ennobling  culture.  He  must  l^ing 
his  pupil,  as  fejr  ai  may  be,  on  the  way  to  the  highest  reaches  of  thought 
and  feeling;  of  which  the  race  is  susceptible. 


EVILS  CONSEQUENT  UPON  FREQUENT  CHANGES  OF 

TEACHERS. 


Wo  extract  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the  town  committees  to  the 
•Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts.  The  evils  cob- 
■equent  upon  these  changes  in  Massachusetts,  we  fear,  are  found  in  a 
largely  increased  ralM  in  some  parts  of  Indiana.  Will  School  Direcion 
nad  and  reflect  upon  the  following : 

Bxpovr  ntoM  south  dantebs. 
'Among  a  variety  of  causes  always  and  everywhere  exisitng,  more  or  leas 
vinfevorshly  affecting  the  prosperity  and  usefbhiess  of  a  school,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  that  in  the  frequency  of  a  change  in  teachers.  Some- 
times, of  course,  a  change  of  teachers  must  be  expedient,  and  too  often 
unavoidable,  yet  it  always  operates  more  or  less  un&vorably  to  the  schooL 
'Even  when  the  retiring  teacher  is  succeeded  by  one  more  competent,  the 
Immediate  evil  is  not  slight ;  and  nothing  except  grave  defleiences  in  the 
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Incambeiil  ^can  wam&t  the  sacriftoe  which  his  removal  involTeB.  It 
ahould  be  considered  that  much  htbor  and  time  are  reqiured  merely  to 
a4}o8t  the  working  relations  between  a  new  teacher  and  the  schooL  Eadll 
teacher  has  methods  of  training  peculiar  to  himself;  and  always  at  the 
tnmsition  of  the  school  from  the  old  to  the  new,  its  attention  is  direrto^ 
from  study,  and  its  prosperity  is  temporarily  arrested.  Moreover,  before 
*  teacher  can  render  himself  truly  efficient,  he  must,  to  some  extent,  form 
the  acquaintance  of  each  pupil,  learn  his  disposition,  temperament,  and 
the  measure  of  his  powers,  secure  his  sympathies,  and  enlist  his  heait  as 
well  as  intellect  in  ^e  duties  of  the  school-room. 

This  evil  is  one  of  such  long  standing  and  great  prominence,  that  the  ' 
Legisteture  has,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  uniformi^ 
in  the  management  of  schook,  and  greater  permanency  in  the  tensre  of 
the  teadier's  ofBoe,  remodelled  the  structure  of  the  school  committees,  ro- 
quiring  them  to  be  elected  triennially  instead  of  annually,  and  tnmsfer* 
ring  to  them  the  authority  of  employing  teachers." 

REPORT  FROM  NORTH  ANDOYER. 

"  One  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  elevation  of  our  schools  is 
the  constant  change  of  teachers.  Before  much,  if  any,  progress  is  made 
by  the  pupil  in  a  single  study  under  the  teacher,  he  comes  under  the  in<- 
struction  of  another,  who  rather  reviews  him  in  what  he  has  already  mas- 
tered, than  advances  him  in  what  he  is  ignorant  We  state  our  honeBt 
conviction  when  we  assert,  that  so  for  as  we  can  judge  from  the  examina- 
tions, many  of  the  scholars  are  no  iffther  advanced  in  their  studies  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  term  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term, 
yet  we  pay  a  third  more,  if  not  twice  the  wages  to  a  gentleman  than  to  a 
lady  to  bring  about  this  result" 

RFPORT   FROM  HAMPSHIRB   OOUNTT. 

"  In  reviewing  the  state  of  our  schools  the  past  year,  we  find  the  same 
causes  retarding  the  progress  that  have  heretofore  existed,  and  that  have 
beea  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  jwevious  reports.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  *  **  There  can  be  no  regular  system 
in  such  circumstances,  and  much  time  is  lost  in  teachers  and  scholars  bo- 
coming  acquainted  with  each  other.  We  hope  the  prudential  committeo 
will  endeavor  to  procure  the  best  teachers,  and  keep  them,  if  possiblf  , 
oeveral  terms." 

REPORT  FROM  EASTHAMPTON. 

"  Another  obstacle  to  eminent  success  is  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers," 

REPORT  FROM  ALFORD 

jugues  the  matter  thus : 

"  One  reason  why  we  should  retain  our  teachers  as  long  as  may  be,  ii^ 
that  where  human  affections  are  continually  interrupted,  the  heart  imper- 
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peptibly  acquires  a  cold  indifferenco  in  its  social  affinities.  The  yotmg 
child  learns  not  to  loTe  an  object  liable  to  be  lost  at  any  moment.  But 
let  time  be  allowed  ;  let  the  affections  pe  permitted  to  entwine  aronnd  the 
teacher,  and  the  moral  influence  is  worth  very'  much  to  the  fhture  char- 
acter of  the  child.  What  is  there  more  pleasant  than  to  meet  in  later 
years  of  life,  one  who  was  daily  with  us  in  our  youth,  patient,  gentle, 
and  anxious  to  shape  and  mold  us  into  intellectual  and  moral  beaaty  t 
The  &ithfiil  teacher,  once  interested  in  his  pupils  by  long  acquaintaDce, 
retains  that  interest  to  his  dying  day.  These  considerations  should  bar» 
great  weight,  and  induce  us  to  sustain  liberally,  and  encourage  lnndly» 
those  whose  influence  may  be  made  to  efiect  8o  much  good." 


PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES 

BY  EDUCATION. 

We  quote  the  following  valuable  remarks  from  the  introductory  addrefli> 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  their  twenty- 
fifUi  annual  meeting,  in  Providence,  August  8,  1854,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Way- 
land  : 

*'  So  fiu*  as  I  see,  in  the  course  of  instruction  marked  out  for  young  per- 
sons, but  little  respect  is  paid  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  hu- 
man Acuities.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  allotted  to  education,  and  the 
earlier  the  age  within  whidi  this  period  is  passed  over,  the  better,  and  the 
greater  the  nimkber  of  studies  that  can  be  crowded  into  it^  the  more  aat- 
is&ctory  is  supposed  to  be  the  result.  If  a  pupil  can  be  made  to  repeat 
the  text-book  correctly,  it  is  all  that  is  demanded.  Henoe  we  see  in  the 
courses  of  study  for  mere  children,  subjects  which  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  at  the  period  of  manhood.  The  pupil  leaves 
school,  as  it  is  said,  thoroughly  educated,  but  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
studies  which  he  has  pursued,  and  resolved  hereafter  never  to  look  at 
them  again ;  a  resolution  to  which  he  frequently  adheres  with  marvelous 
pertinacity.  But  this  evil  is  confined  to  no  grade  of  schools.  It  exists, 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  our  more  advanced  seminaries  of  learning.  Many  of 
oar  pupHs  are  employed  in  studies  which  thej  can  not  understand,  and 
in  which,  of  course,  they  can  find  no  pleasure.  I  know  very  well  that  I 
read  Cicero's  Orations  ten  years  before  I  could  understand  an  oration  of 
Burke.  I  read  Tacitus  long  before  I  could  comprehend  Hume ;  and 
Horace  when  I  had  no  power  of  appreciating  Boms.  I  had  finished  my 
course  in  rhetoric  some  years  before  I  had  any  distant  conception  of 
beauty  of  style  ;  and  long  after  I  had  gone  through  Stewart,  I  should 
have  been  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  perception  and  conception.    I 
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presume  that  now  we  are  doing  better,  bat  I  should  not  be  auiprieed  if 
there  were  found  many  now  studying  the  Greek  tragedicB  who  can  see  no 
beauty  in  Shakspeare,  and  poring  oyer  the  "  Oration  on  the  Grown,**  who 
would  think  it  a  task  to  read  an  oration  of  Webster. 

I  fear  that  it  is  from  this  cause  that  our  pupils  take  so  little  intereal  hi 
their  studies.  They  come  to  them  as  to  a  task,  glad  when  the  task  is  in* 
termitted,  and  happy  when  it  ceases  altogether.  This  should  not  be  wx 
The  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  intended  to  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness, and  there  must  bo  some  error  where  this  result  does  not  follow  finom 
the  use  of  them." 


DR.  FRANKLIN'S  WIG. 


VBOH  WBEM'S  LIFB  OF  FBANK&IN 


On  Dr.  Franklin's  arriTal  at  Paris,  as  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Unit^ 
States,  during  the  Revolution,  the  king  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  im- 
mediately. As  there  was  no  going  to  court  in  those  days  without  p^- 
mission  of  the  wigmaker,  a  wigmaker  of  course  was  sent  for.  In  an  li^- 
stant  a  richly  dressed  Monsieur  made  his  i4)pearaRC0.  It  was  the  kii^a 
wigmaker,  with  his  servant  in  livery,  a  long  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  loiA 
of  sweet  scented  band-boxes,  full  of  **de  wig,^*  as  he  said,  "dem/gpaif  ,yng 
for  de  great  doctmr  IhmkUn."  One  of  the  wigs  was  tried  on— -a  world  too 
small !  Band-box  after  band-box  was  tried ;  but  all  with  the  sacae  all- 
auooess !  The  w^;maker  fell  into  the  most  violent  rage,  to  the  extieoMI 
mortification  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  a  gentleman  so  bedecked  with  aUki 
and  perfumes,  should,  notwithstanding  be  such  a  child.  Presently,  how- 
evor,  as  in  aU  the  transports  of  a  grand  discovery,  the  wigmaker  ^^ri^il 
out  that  he  had  just  found  out  where  the  &ult  lay — "  Not  in  the  wig  a9 
too  smaR :  0  no,  his  wig  no  too  small ;  but  de  docteer's  head  too  lig — gre^it 
deal  to  big."  Franklin,  smiling,  replied,  that  the  fiuilt  could  hardly  lif 
there;  for  that  his  head  was  made  by  God  Almighty  himself^  who  yrw 
not  subject  to  err.  Upon  this  the  wigmaker  took  in  a  little,  but  still 
contended  there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  Dr.  Franklin's  head. 
It  was  out  of  the  fitshion.  He  begged  Dr.  Franklin  would  only  please  for 
remember  that  his  head  had  not  the  honor  to  be  made  in  Parree,  or  it  no 
been  more  dan  half  such  a  head.  "None  of  the  French Noblese,  notde 
great  Duke  d'Orleans,  nor  de  Grand  Monarque  himself  had  1^  sim}^  a 
head  as  docteer  Frankin.  And  he  did  not  see  he  said,  what  bunnesa  an/y 
body  had  wid  a  head  larger  dan  de  Grand  Monarque  " 
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FlflMed  to  see  the  poor  wignutker  recover  his  good  humor, 
wlilfftl  one  of  his  finest  anecdotes,  which  struck  the  wigmaker  with  such 
an  idea  of  his  wit»  that  as  he  retired,  which  he  did  hewing  most  pro- 
foundly, he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  look  most  significantly 
Mch,  he  said : 

*' Ah,  docteer  Frankline !  docteer  Frankline !   I  no  wonder  youc  head 
too  big  for  my  wig.    By  gar,  I  'fi^d  your  head  be  too  big  for  all  do 
-iVench  Nationg" 


INDIANA  IN  CONTRAST. 


The  first  form  gmng  to  press  sooner  than  was  expected,  the  followii^ 
belongs  to  the  first  article.  ' 

The  friends  of  education  are  expecting  at  the  hands  of  the  incomh^ 
Legislature  some  enactments  radical  and  efiectiTe.  Some  of  these  ex- 
pected  enactments  are  : 

1st  and  wUd,  Proyiuons  for  the  inereoBe  of  ihe  School  Beoenues,  (means 
lo  this  end,  if  no  other,  direct  taxaUcn.) 

2.  Provisions  for  the  preaervation  of  the  Schooifund  intadfrom  Ihe  Oen- 
mtdfundt  thus  protecting  this  fund  from  a  repetition  of  the  losses  which 
now  amount  to  the  round  sum  of  $255,000. 

B.  Provisions  escpUcit  and  efedivet  pemUtHng  local  taxation. 

As  above  said,  these  are  some  of  the  enactments  expected,  yes,  eani- 
ostly  desired ;  yea,  and  ou^^t  to  be  demanded—- demanded  not  by  a  littto 
group  of  profesfflonal  educators,  but  by  the  people  ;  that  popular  sover- 
4rign  who  owns  the  children,  pays  the  bills,  and  creates  the  Legislatoie. 
They  should  demand  enactments  of  such  force  and  scope  as  shall  prevent 
onr  school  system  from  crystalizing  into  utter  inefficiency,  or  rather  rot- 
fin^  into  nothingness,  whilst  wedged  in  between  the  Constitution  and  tho 
Supreme  Court  Hence  our  3d  inquiry  condenses  to  the  following; 
namely:  Legislators,  thaU  these  enpectatione  or  demands  le  in  vainf  The 
tenth  of  March  will  bring  your  answer  tmeqmvoodlf  TES  or  NO ! 

G.  W.  H. 


When  Aristotle  was  asked  what  were  the  advantages  of  learning;  ho 
fOpMed :  '*It  is  an  ornament  to  a  man  in  prosperity,  and  a  refuge  in  ad- 
vornty. 


MdkmMiiod  JkpartnmnL 


NalheBatieal    tfcparlneiit 


DANIEL  KIBKWOUD,  KlUTOB. 


Solution  op  Pbobleh  190. — ^Bt  D.  M.  Uumov. 

The  major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  191  millioDS  of  miles,  and  its 
minor  axis  is  190,976,323  miles;  required  the  sun's  distance  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ellipse. 

We  have  (Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry,  page  58,)  C^  =A>  — B'  , 
where  C==the  distance  from  the  center  to  either  focus. 

:.  In  this  case  C2=(95500000)3— (95488166.5)3=2260058468277.76 
:.  0=1503350  miles,  nearly. 


Solution  op  Pboblbx  19L — By  D.  M.  Hudson. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7917  miles,  how  high  above  its  surface 
most  a  person  be  elevated,  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  to  see  to  the  trop-' 
iea? 

Let  AC6=23>^<',  the  latitude  of  the  trop- 
ks.  Then  the  angle  ABC=90«— 23>^«= 
66>i^    :.  we  have, 

Sn  ABC  (66)i<>)  Ar.  Com.  0.037602 

:  R  .AC  10.000000 

;  :  Sin  BAG  (90«)  10.000000 

:  BC.  (Omitted)  ia037602 

But  the  tables  are  computed  to  a  radius  of 
10000000000;  the  radius  of  the  Earth  is  3958 >^ 
\,  we  have  the  proportion, — 

R  (AC)  Ar.  Com.  0.000000 

:  (BC)  (omitted)  10.037602 

:  ;  (Earth's  radius,)  3958>^  3.597476 

:  BC  (AppUed  to  the  Earth,)  (4316)  3.636078. 

But  4316  is  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  point  of  reqidred  al- 
titude. ;.  The  altitude  above  the  Earth's  sur&ce=4316— 3958)^ 
=357)^  miles. 
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JUMemaHcal  Peparimeni. 


Solution  of  PaoBLBif  192, — ^By  D.  M.  Hudbor. 

The  base  of  a  rectangle  inscribed  in  a  given  cirde  is  doable  of  the  at- 
titude.   Required  the  area. 


Let  GBEF  represent  half  the  required  rectangle. 
Then  BA«  4-  ACa=BC3 ;  but  BA=half  AC,  :. 
representing  BA  by  x  we  hare  jb^-Hjp^ssbCB  9=113. 

R 
.*.  «=  ~.     But  the  altitude  of  the  rectangle=2x 
\/5  .  2r     4r   8*i3 

and  the  base  4sd     !.  Its  area=2aj.4a!=  — .    — =  - 

8  V6     V5    6 

===-Ra. 

6 


SOLTTTION  OF  PBOBLKK  193. — ^Bt  D.  M.  HuDSOlT. 

If  the  interval  between  the  threads  of  an  endless  screw  be  2}4  iiM:lM8, 
and  the  power  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever  10  feet  long,  and  the  cir- 
cumferenoe  of  the  wheel  be  20  feet,  and  that  of  the  axle  1  foot,  and  tha 
weight  to  be  raised  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  whose  length  is  12 
feet  and  bight  4  feet ;  required  the  weight  which  will  be  in  equilibriom 
with  a  power  of  ten  pounds. 

First  we  have  P !  F :  ;  rf :  2x3.1416  a ;  where  P  represents  the  powar, 
F  the  force  upon  the  wheel,  d  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  tiia 
screw,  and  a  the  length  of  the  lever.    By  substitution, 

10 :  F : ;  2K :  753.98;  :.f=3oi5.92. 

Again  F  '  W  ;  ;  r ;  R,  whence  3016.92  ]  W I  ;  1 ;  20;  or,  W==60318,4. 

But  the  plane  wiU  increase  the  weight  three  fold;  /.    the  weight  sua- 
tamed=180955.2  pounds. 


Editorial  Miscellany. 


Mr.  Longlej,  of  the  Joumat  of  Progresg,  0.,  copies  the  following  from 

the  Chicago  Press  and  JHbune : 

''A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  morning  contemporaries  {Mtches  into 
the  Board  of  Education  for  entering  upon  the  school  records,  the  Lizzies, 
Ejtties,  Libbies,  Nellies,  Maggies,  Minnies,  and  the  other '  ies.'  We  agree 
with  him.  Were  we  a  component  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
first  question  we  should  ask  the  young  lady  would  be.  How  do  you  spell 
your  name  ?  An  'ie '  at  the  end  of  it  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  rqec- 
tion  until  she  learnt  to  spell  it  in  the  good  old  Saxon  style.  ** 
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Mr.  L.,  then  endorses  it  after  the  following  style : — 

"Bight !  We  abominate'  nick-names,  especially  in  print.  For  brerity 
it  is  bitfely  allowable  in  the  &mily  circle;  but  we  prefer  giriog  our  chil- 
dren names  that  cannot  be  abused  in  this  way.  It  is  no  worse  to  say 
*'  Jography  "  and  "  Rithmetic'*'  than  Lizzie,  Maggie,  and  Tom.  We  ctil 
the  attention  of  the  Principal  of  a  certain  Normal  School  to  this  matter, 
who,  in  his  catalogue  prints  our  sisters  as  "Hattie  "  and  ''Mellio" — ^names 
not  known  in  the  &mily  record — but  childish  whims  of  full  grown 
women." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  new  ideas  of  any  real  merit  are  so 
rare  that  many  are  even  ready  to  take  up  the  echo  of  the  most  shallow 
thoughts  as  a  God-send,  for  this  has  long  been  common.  But  we  won- 
der that  Mr.  Longley  should  do  so,  for  we  regard  him  as  a  man  of  real 
progress,  a  correct  thinker,  and  one  who  is  likely  to  be  too  busy  with 
gnat  and  real  reforms  to  run  after  yagaries,  or  to  join  in  any  silly  crusade 
against  the  harmless  customs  of  our  fldr  fiiends,  the  ladies. 

The  *'  Principal  of  a  certain  Normal  School  *'  has  only  obeyed  the  wish 
of  his  pup^"full  grown  women,"  if  we  may  belieye  Mr,  L.,  for  he  says  it 
is  a  "childish  whim  of  theirs."  How  could  the  Principal  do  differently  7 
Is  it  any  of  his  business  to  change  the  style  of  any  name  chosen  by  a  '*ftdl 
grown"  student  ?  We  think  it  would  be  infringing  upon  prirate  rights, 
greatly.  We  should  be  displeased  with  any  such  tyranny  if  it  applied  to 
us.  But  the  writer  in  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  thinks  it  is  ^'suA* 
oent  cause  of  rejecting"  a  student  if  the  name  is  not  spelled  in  the  *'good 
old  fiaxon  style'' !  How  is  diat,  Mr.  Longley  ?  This  reads  like  much 
of  the  abuse  we  have  seen  heaped  upon  you  and  upon  all  who  advocate 
the  Phonetic  method;  viz:  They  do  not  spell  in  the  "good  old  Saxon 
style."  Yet,  to  this  you  say,  "  Right ! "  We  wonder  if  the  severe  epi- 
thets of  Prof.  Bishop  on  those  who  taught  spelling  by  the  Phonetic  meth- 
od were  all  satisfactory  to  the  Editor  of  the  JounuiT  of  Progress,  and  all 
right"?  We  presume  "Mellie"  is  as  capable  of  judging  for  herself  as 
some  of  her  illustrious  brothers,  (we  speak  in  a  general  sense)  as  to  what 
•^constitutes  good  taste.  When  Principal  of  a  graded  school  in  this 
city  with  three  hundred  students  under  her  care,  last  winter,  she  did 
full  justice  to  the  "Saxon"  spelling  of  her  name,  and  her  circulars  and 
advertisements  had  Mary  duly  spelled,  notwithstanding  any  predisposition 
to  the  "childish  whims  "  so  publicly,  gracefully,  and  gallantly  charged 
upon  her  and  her  sister  by  her  chivalrous  brother. 

But  we  desire  particularly  to  examine  the  general  argument  It  is 
well  known  that  Henry  CUy  loved  to  be  caUed  Harry  Clay, — that,  also, 
hk  friends,  tiie  gifted,  refined  and  educated,  loved  to  call  him  Harry.  It 
is  well  known  that  Daniel  Webster  loved  to  be  called  Dan.  Webster  and 
ufiualiy  wrote  his  name  thus.  Men  in  private  liie  everywhere,  and  men 
«f  world-wide  fiime  also,  do  often  choose  abbreviationa  or  a  pronunciation 
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and  consequent  orthognpb^,  mora  euphoneous  or  moie  oonteiiieiit  tfaiii 
tiie  "  good  old  Saxon. "  This  is  probably  weU /enough  for  the  "Lords  of 
creation/'  but  if  young  ladies  indulge  in  any  such  luxury,  it  becomes  al 
onoe  a  "childish  whim, "  well  deserving  public  censure.  We  beg  leave  t^ 
say,  we  think  it  particularly  modest  and  ^^propriate  for  young  ladies 
while  yet  at  school,  to  retain,  if  they  desire,  the  form  of  name  used  m 
girlhood.  It  is  unassuming,  shows  a  willingness  to  remember  childhood, 
and  to  preserve  its  manners  and  humility. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

In  the  last  No.,  of  the  Journal  "  Parke  "  says,  "  The  writer  ir\u>  de- 
aides,  that  none  but  teachers  are  properly  eligible  to  the  office  of  exam- 
iner, seems  to  forget,"  &o.  Now  if  **  Parke  "  refers  to  the  articles  by 
"  Parent,"  we  must  say  to  him  in  the  language  of  Scripture, "  How  readest 
thou  ?  "  Parent  does  not  "decide,  that  none  but  teachers  are  properly  el- 
igible to  the  office  of  examiner,"  but  on  the  contrary  puts  in  the  limiting 
clause,  "with  rarest  exceptions,"  maldng  his  decision  thus :  "The  officie 
of  school  examiner  should,  with  rarest  exceptions,  be  confined  to  prac- 
tieal  teachers." 

But  further,  Parke  himself  inserts  a  restriction,  which,  could  veiiial 
quantities  be  measured  with  the  same  preciaon  as  a  plant  or  a  poet^ 
would  be  found  perhaps  as  long  and  broad  as  Parent's  : — ^Parent's  being 
"with  rarest  exceptions,"  and  Parke's,  "is  he  qualified. "       Mabion." 


PERSONAL. 


Good  news  from  the  "  Pocket!"  Mr.  J.  F.  Bird,  Principal  of  an  ex- 
cellent graded  school  at  Owensville,  Gibson  Co.,  Ind.,  has  taken  charge  of 
an  educational  department  in  the  Princeton  IndianiatL 

Mr.  D.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  of  the  Princeton  graded  school,  edits  an 
educational  column  in  the  Princeton  Clarion, 

K  M.  Johnson  edits  an  educational  department  in  the  Bedford  JMe- 
pendent    We  like  to  hear  this  music  coming  up  from  the  counties. 

Good  Luck  to  a  Tkaohbb. — ^Two  years  ago  a  Canadian,  near  Acton, 
G.  &,  while  engaged  in  digging  potatoes,  found  some  fragments  of  copper 
ore.  On  the  15&  of  September,  1859,  Mr.  Lewis  Sleeper,  a  school  teach- 
er at  Montreal,  having  obtained  a  lease  of  the  grounds^  commenoed  the 
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development  of  a  mine  with  great  success,  having  since  March  last  taken  oat 
$200,000  worth  of  ore,  some  of  the  blocks  weighing  fifteen  tons.  A  few 
days  ago  this  mine  was  sold  for  $500,000,  of  which  Mr.  Sleeper  recerred 
$200,000. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  recently  a  teacher  at  Boonville,  Warrick  Co.,  Ind., 
and  a  contributor  to  the  School  Journal,  has  removed  to  E.  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  Dale  Owen,  says  the  Joui-nal  of  Progress^  is  engaged  in  the 
oomi^etion  of  a  new  book,  designed  as  a  sequel  to  "  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  Another  Worid,''  which  has  had  an  immense  sale. 

Mr.  Owen  is  now  at  home,  at  New  Harmony,  Ind. 

David  Dale  Owen,  the  eminent  Geologist,  brother  of  Robert,  has  re- 
cently deceased. 

Educational  Dokations. — ^It  is  said  that  Rev.  James  Peeler,  inven- 
tor of  the  Peeler  plow,  has  donated  $5,000  to  Indiana  Asbury  University, 
$7,000  to  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  $4,000  to  each  of  the  three 
conferences,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  for  educational  purposes — $25, 
000  in  alL 

Mr.  Elias  Longley  is  the  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Progreta^  Cincin- 
nati, O.  That  journal  advocates  the  Phonetic  method  of  teaching  Or- 
thography and  Reading,  and  a  thorough  reform  in  the  English  language 
in  this  respect,  so  that  some  day  all  books  may  bo  printed  in  the  Pho- 
netic style.  But  for  the  present  the  Journal  urges  that  any  child  can  be 
taught  to  read  in  the  ordinary  reading  books  sooner  and  better  by  having 
been  first  taught  to  read  and  spell  by  the  Phonetic  method. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  &ct  by  experiment,  this  claim  wiU 
seem  unreasonable.  But  we  can  add  our  testimony  to  its  truth.  Mr. 
(George  B.  Stone  when  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indianapolis,  en- 
gaged Mrs.  Longley  one  year  to  conduct  classes  through  in  this  way  un- 
til they  could  read  in  the  second  or  third  reader.  ( McGufiey's  Series. ) 
Mrs.  L.,  was  entirely  successflil  in  distancing  with  her  classes  all  that 
were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Word  Method  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  Phonetic  in  respect  to  speed  of  teaching  good  reading. 

The  Journal  of  Progress  is  a  valuable  paper ;  one  dollar  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

Ni^Ieon  III.  has  turned  author,  having  now  in  press  in  Paris  a  ''  Life 
of  Julius  Csesar.''  The  work  will  be  republished  immediately  in  Eng- 
land, translated  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Booth. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  recently  arrived  in  Boston  after  a  tour  round 
the  world  during  which  he  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  coun- 
tries of  the  Earth.  The  voyage  was  full  of  incident,  irought  with  dan- 
ger and  narrow  escapes. 
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Miss  Florence  Nightengale  hMS  been  confined  to  her  room  fay  seyero 
iUness  for  sever&l  months  in  London,  but  is  now  recorering. 

Mrs.  Frederikft  Bremer  is  soon  to  gire  the  world  her  impreasions  <tf 
Athens  and  surrounding  oountry,  where  she  has  been  residing  for  serer- 
al  months. 

Garibaldi  has  dechtred  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  for  ilie  coin- 
age of  Sicily. 


ITEHS.I 


A  Gibson  County  Teacher's  Association  has  been  establiahed,  on  a 
basis  supposed  to  be  permanent;  the  first  election  under  the  constitutioo 
they  have  chosen  resulted  in  the  selection  of  J.  F.  Bird,  President;  D.  C. 
Hunter,  Secretary. 

We  hope  the  "sacred  fire  *'  will  never  go  out 

A  Teacher's  Institute  has  been  estaUished  in  Marion  County,  which  is 
destined  to  be  perpetual  ?  The  last  one  was  held  at  Oakland,  and  the 
session  will  bo  held  in  the  same  place  next  year.    It  lasts  two  weeks, 

A  Teacher's  Institute,  of  one  week's  duration,  was  also  held  last  sum- 
mer at  Mount  Jackson,  Marion  Co.,  in  which  some  twenty  or  thirty 
teachers  participated.  E.  G.  Martin,  A.  K  Coffman,  A.  R.  Benton,  W. 
W.  Cheshire,  0.  Phelps,  and  Cyrus  Smith,  were  teachers. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  Marion  county. 

The  Classics  Again. — ^A  teacher  writes  to  us'as  follows : 
**  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  much  radically  wrong  in  our  College  and 
school  course  of  study.    The  English  language,  and  its  noble  and  ap- 
proachless  literature,  should  have  most  of  the  place  and  attention  and 
toil  now  arrogated  by  what  is  termed  "  Classics." 

"  Twenty  years  devoted  to  teaching,  twenty  years  of  study  of  the  ori- 
gin, nature  and  philosophy  of  our  binguage,  have  fully  confirmed  me  in 
the  ideas  so  sublimely  advocated  a  few  years  ago  by  Grimke,  and  then 
endorsed  by  such  men  as  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley)  and  Wayland. 

The  Normal  School  department  is  made  a  more  prominent  feature  of 
our  best  schools  in  Indiana  than  formerly.  The  demand  for  good  teach- 
ers is  constantly  on  the  increase;  and  as,  heretofore,  our  Legislature  has 
neglected  to  provide  a  State  Normal  School,  or  to  endow  t|iat  department 
of  the  State  University,  our  higher  Academies,  Colleges  and  Universities 
have  opened  spedal  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  work.    They 
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an,  however,  %  great  imprDTement  upon  the  old  system  certainly,  and  we 
hail  them  with  joy  as  an  eyidence  of  the  direction  in  which  the  tide  of 
poblio  o{Nnion  is  setting. 

Wabash  College  has  a  Normal  department,  which  is  made  prominent 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Mills, 
formerly  Siate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors in  that  Institution. 

We  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  the  digression  if  we  mention  that 
Wabash  College  received  $20,000  of  the  Ellsworth  esUte,  (is  this  correct?) 
while  Yale  College  receives  $90,000. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  students  were  at  Wabash  last  year. 

There  is  also  a  Normal  class  in  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  which  is  care- 
fully trained  for  practical  teaching  by  experienced  educators. 

A  new  educational  monthly  has  just  commenced  at  Boston,  Mass.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.  The  title  indicates  its  character, 
viz:  "Lewis's  New  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children,"  and 
'*  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture."    One  dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

We  all  know  at  this  day  that  Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  culture,  must 
go  hand  in  hand  if  we  would  secure  for  our  children  a  growth  and  devel- 
opment symmetrical,  harmonious  and  vigorous  enough  to  enable  them 
triumphantly  to  buffet  with  the  adverse  tides  of  life.  But  few  of  us  yet 
clearly  see  into  the  details  of  such  training.  In  the  Journal  of  Physical 
Culture  the  parent  and  the  teacher  can  find  a  guide.  Let  us  sustain  it! 
It  is  a  pioneer  in  its  line. 

Teachers  wishing  to  subscribe  can  send  one  dollar  to  Dio  Lewis,  Bos- 
ton, Box  12. 

The  Mathxmatical  Monthlt, — ^Persons  vnshing  to  subscribe  for  this 
standard  periodical  will  address  Sever  &  Fruicis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  promising  indications  of  an  unusually  large  attendance  at  our 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  December  still  continue.    See  programme. 

"  Come  one,  come  all." 

Notice  to  Delinquents. — We  intend  to  publish  in  a  coming  No.  the 
names  of  delinquent  subscribers  for  Vol.  IV  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
nal.    The  money  belongs  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Oi;^Notice  new  advertisements  in  this  No.    They  deserve  attention. 

Ebrata. — In  the  September  and  October  Nos.  of  the  Journal  read  one 
hundred  thousand  evergreens,  instead  of  ten  thousand,  in  Mr.  Teas'  ad- 
vertisement. JSee  the  same  corrected  in  this  No. 

Also,  on  fifth  page  of  the  advertisements  read  **vowel"  for  "vocal." 

Several  other  errors  occurred  which  were  not  in  copy.  See  it  corrected 
in  this  No. 

Fifteenth  line  from  bottom  of  page  387  should  read  'ivork"  in  place  of 
**waate." 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Worcester* a  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Joseph 
E.  Worcester,  L.  L.  D.  Reinsed^  ivith  ImportaM  Additions.  Boston: 
8wAN,  Brewer  &  Tileso^.     Clevdand:  Ingham  &  Bragg. 

This  was  first  published  in  1880.  It  has  been  several  times  reyiaed  and 
improTed,  viz:  in  1839,  1847,  1849,  1855,  1860.  *'It  contiins  a  foil  to- 
cabulary  of  well  authorized  words.''  '*It  comprises  numerooB  techmcal 
terms  in  the  yarious  arts  and  sciences."  Words  obsolete  or  antiquated^ 
local  or  provincial,  some  from  foreign  languages,  yet  all  of  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  books,  are  here  carefully  noted  or  discriminated.  "  The 
notices  of  the  synonyms  are  necessarily  short,  yet  it  is  believed  they  maj 
be  of  essential  service  to  the  student  in  ennabling  him  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  proper  use  of  these  words."  Many  teachers  have  no  copy 
of  Woixsestor's  Dictionary,  who  would  be  much  happier  if  they  had.  Here 
is  an  opportunily  to  buy  one  at  a  low  figure,  which  contains  most  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Worcester  from  Webster. 

Wiebstei^s  Counting  House  and  Family  Dictionary.     An  JBxplanatory  and  Pt(h 
noundng  Didi/mary  With  Synonyms.     With  Numerous  Useful  TahUs, 

"This  volume  is  more  particularly  designed  for  use  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Academies  sind  other  Institutions  of  learning,  in  the  Counting 
House,  the  fiimily,  and  among  those  who  need  a  book  of  reference  to  aid 
them,  both  in  English  composition  and  the  latest  and  most  approved  pro- 
nunciation of  our  language. 

1.  Definitions  have  been  drawn  out  to  great  fullness. 

2.  Synonyms  have  been  added  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

3.  The  subject  of  Pronunciation  has  been  revised  with  groat  care. 

4.  The  orthography,  when  disputed,  is  given  in  both  forms. 
This  a  noble,  and  yet  a  convenient,  Dictionary. 

A  Bigher  Arithmetic;  Embracing  the  Science  of  Numbers  and  the  Art  of  (heir 
A^icaticn.  By  A.  Schutler,  A.  M.  New  York:  Sheldok  A;  Co. 
Clevdand:  Ingham  &  Bragg. 

This  book  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  much  originality.  We  have  been 
too  much  hurried  to  judge  accurately  of  all  (he  new  methods  we  have 
found  developed,  nor  is  it  easy  to  pronounce  on  these  without  first  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  test  of  the  school  room. 

It  is  designed  to  go  with  the  series  of  mathematical  works  brought  out 
by  Stoddard  and  Henkle.  We  hope  it  is  worthy  of  its  noble  associates. 
Those  we  have  tested,  and  know  them  to  be  excellent  and  superior. 

Pcpufar  Astronomy.  A  Concise  Elementary  Ireatise  on  the  Sun,  Pkmels, 
Satellites  and  Comets.  By  0.  M.  Mitchell,  L.  L.  D.  Seventh  EJition, 
New  York:  Phinney,  Blakeh an  &  Mason. 

.    This  work,  by  the  distinguished  Astronomer  and  Lecturer,  is  really 

popular  in  its  style,  and  very  attractive  to  the  common  reader  as  well  aa 

to  the  ripe  scholar. 
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The  Tubchar's  Friend.    By  OrUtndo  C.  Broum,     (Hncirmadi  AppUgate  4* 
Co.  ^ 

In  style  this  work  adopts  throughout  the  question  and  answer  method 
the  same  as  *'  Peterson's  Familiar  Science/'  In  matter  it  embraces  the 
elementary  definitions  of  the  common  school  branches,  also  a  few  defini- 
tions in  Chemistry,  Philosophy  and  Physiology.  These  are  so  classified 
as  to  &cilitate  the  the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  making  a  synopsis  of  his 
subject.  Additional,  it  contains  a  short  section  of  dates  of  historic  events 
and  inventions ;  also,  about  one  hundred  mythological  definitions.  Both 
these  are  valuable  and  interesting.  Lastly,  it  contains  a  shorty  plain, 
practical  article  on  Calisthenics.  This  article  is  written  by  W.  Y.  Boss. 
We  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  this  article  fuller,  especially  embra- 
cing the  sul^ect  of  wdOdn^ — walking  grao^uUy,  But  take  the  article  as  it 
is,  we  feel  firee  to  say  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  book  to  any  teacher  who 
has  no  other  work  on  the  same  subject  The  book,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
valuable  to  the  teacher  of  primary  or  conmion  schools. 

Cham  of  Sacred  Wonders :  or  a  Connected  Vtew  of  Scripture  Scenes  and  jBi 
ddentsfrom  ihe  CreaHon  to  the  Close  of  the  last  Epoch.  By  Bey.  S.  A. 
Latta,  a.  m.,  m.  d.     CincirmaJti:  Applegate  a  C!o. 

This  is  a  work  well  adapted  to  the  Christian  &mily  circle,  to  Sabbatb 
school  and  religious  libraries.  The  author  presents  the  deeply  interesting 
and  important  scenes  related  in  Sacred  History  in  such  an  attraciive  and 
pleasing  fi>rm  as  to  give  a  new  charm  and  interest  to  what  is  already  fit- 
miliar  to  the  general  reader. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  two  steel  plates  and  a  number  of  wood 
cats.    One  vol.,  8vo.  cloth,  $2  50;  Library  style,  $3;  Half  antique,  $4. 

A      N  E  W      S  T  OB  Y      B~Y      T.    S.    A  B  T  H  U  B, 

ENTITLBD 

"RICH   AND   POOR," 

Is  now  being  published  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  well-earnod  reputation  of  its  aafchor  is  a  snfiloient  guarantee  of  the 
excellence  of  this,  his  latest  production,  upon  which  he  has  expended  his 
best  efforts.  The  high  moral  purpose  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Arthur's  wri- 
tings, and  to  which  Lis  arrangement  of  incident  and  oharacter  is  ever  made 
subordinate,  will  especiallv  commend  to  thoHO  who  believe  in  directing  rath- 
er than  repressing  the  perfectly  natural  and  proper  taste  for  Imaginative  wri- 
ting, of  which  the  craving  for  ^'  sensation  literature,"  is  only  the  morbid  and 
unnealthv  development.  The  parabolic  or  dramatic  style  is  as  old  as  litera- 
ture, ana  there  is  no  more  usefHil  talent  than  that  which  presents  true  prin- 
ciples and  right  purposes  in  their  most  effective  forms  or  imaginative  crea- 
tions. Possessing  this  talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  Mr.  Arthur  has  secured 
an  enviable  repirtation  as  a  popular  story  writer,  while  never  panderinff  to  a 

Surient  taste,  or  ever  forgetting  that  high  purpose  of  use  which  shomd  be 
e  guiding  principle  of  ail  effort. 

THE  WEEKLY  SUN,  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  very  best  fiunily 
newspapers  in  the  world,  is  published  at  the  low  rate  of  75  cents  a  yeac^ 
or  16  months  for  one  dollar. 

8  copies,  one  year  |2,  8  copies  |5,  25  copies  $15.  Postage  18  cents  a  year 
in  the  State,  and  26  cents  out  of  the  State.    Specimen  copies  sent  gratis. 

Direct  all  letUrs  to  W.  C.  GHUBOH,  pubHsher, 

1  mo.  Sua  Office,  New  York. 
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aXVENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  be  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  28, 1860. 

OBDEB  OF  EXEBCI8EB. 

26th,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. — 1.  Preliminary  business.  2.  Reports  of  mem- 
bers of  Committee  on  County  Associations,  Institutes,  etc  3.  Present- 
ation of  professional  queries,  (written.) 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.— Address  by  President,  E.  P.  Cole. 

Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address,  and  miscellaneous  business. 


27th.  9  O'clock,  A.  M. — Opening 

9-16.    Paper  on  school  DirectMS ;  their  duty  and  efiBdenpy  ;- 
Qt,  May.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15.  Discussion  of  question, — Should  the  Legidatmrt  at  Ua  prtamt 
Beuion,  Imfif  a  two  mill  tax  for  SdiociprnpoBes  f 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  Yocal  Music  in  Schools,  by  J.  McKee- 

Discussbn  of  said  P^wr. 

3  o'colck. — Paper  on  School  Qoyemment,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  said  P^wr.    Ifiscellaneons. 

7  o'clock. — ^Address  by  President  Hall,  of  Miami  Uniyresity,  0. 
Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address. 

28th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15 — Paper  on  Institutes,  by  G.  W.  Hoss.   Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15— Discussion  of  question,  Shotdd  the  LegidaJbure  <d  ita  present  8e9- 
mon  inaugurate  an  ammdmait  to  the  ConatUution  permitting  Local  iasDaHon  far 
Vie  support  of  KhxxiUf 

11-15— Miscellaneous. 

2  o^dock,  P.  M. — P^)er  on  School  Examiners;  their  duties,  and  Law 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  same,  by  G.  A.  Irrine. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 
3-15.— Eiedioii  of  OfiSoezs  and  Assooiato  Editors. 
Beport  of  Treasurer.    Miscellaneous. 
7.    Qtosing  business. 
6.    Beonion,  Toasts  and  Responses. 

Adjounment. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  in  proper  time,  relatiye  to  boarding  and 
Raihoad  fare.  Pkipen  tiuooghout  the  State  are  requested  to  copy  or 
notice  the  abOTe ;  members  also,  requested  to  q^nise  teachers  who  an 
,  not  members  of  the  association. 

Per  fiucuTivB  Gommitivb, 


THE 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


VOL.  V.  BECEMBEB,  ISdO.  VO.  12. 


INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Many  considerations  have  been  presented,  some  of  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  irresistable  force,  on  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
— so  often  discussed  in  Teachers'  Associations  and  in  Educational 
Journals — "Should  a  teacher  be  required  to  know  more  than  he  has 
to  teach?"  That  teachers  should  study  intellectual  philosophy 
with  great  care  and  zeal,  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  wants 
of  their  pupils,  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  natural 
order  of  developing  the  fiiculties  of  the  young,  seems  very  obvious, 
even  where  this  science  does  not  have  to  be  taught. 

The  observation  of  Dr.  Wayland,  that  "  The  pupil  leaves  school, 
as  it  is  said,  thoroughly  educated,  but  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
studies  which  he  has  pursued,  and  resolved  never  to  look  at  them 
again,  a  resolution  to  which  he  adheres  with  marvelous  pertinacity," 
proves  that  there  is  a  &tal  mistake  made  by  many  educators  in  forc- 
ing their  pupils  rapidly  and  painfully  over  an  unreasonable  area  of 
science,  at  an  age  when  very  little  of  it  can  really  be  comprehended 
by  an  ordinary  mbd.  This  is  constantly  done,  we  have  no  doubt, 
although  not  universally.  It  is  only  partly  the  fkult  of  the  teachers, 
it  is  true,  since  a  perverted  public  taste  seems  to  ask  it  at  their  hands. 
But  it  is  their  duty  to  understand  their  own  business  fully,  to  master 
all  the  problems  of  a  natural  and  healthy  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  body,  and  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  a  course  of  studies  which  defeats  its  own  object.  It 
should  be  known  that  this  suicidal  course  of  crowding  pupils  over  a 
host  of  text-books,  deepening  their  aversion  from  day  to  day,  and 

pouring  in  knowledge  with  a  profasion  which  satiates,  crushes  out 
V9L,  v.— M. 
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the  natural  curiosity  of  the  child,  induces  loathing  for  that  very 
knowledge  which  under  proper  management  would  have  been  ea- 
gerly sought. 

So  too,  many  teachers  ardently  advocate  •*  that  method  of  educa- 
tion commonly  termed  analysis  as  the  natural  and  true  method  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  science.  A  better  knowledge  of  intellect- 
ual philosophy  would  teach  them  that  "mere  formulary  knowledge 
falls  far  short  of  real  knowledge. '' 

"  The  strenuous  advocates  of  what  is  termed  'analysis, '  in  Arith- 
metic particularly,  indeed,  in  other  branches  too,  labor,  honestly, 
most  energetically,  and  talk  entkimaeticaHy  to  hare  their  pupils,  it 
MA.TTEBS  NOT  HOW  T0UN6,  measurc  eveiy  step  from  the  beginning, 
carefully,  and  understand  every  principle  in  all  its  bearings  "  thor- 
oughly,'* wisely  and  " pkilosophicaUy,*'  and  reason  with  "tact," 
clearness  of  ''perception"  and  -'logic."  The  folly  of  this  claim 
is  shown  up  very  clearly  in  an  ai-ticle  on  "Analysis"  in  the  June 
No.  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Dr.  Wayland  remarks,  "  We  see  in  the  courses  of  study  for  mere 
children,  subjects  which  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  mind, 
at  the  period  of  manhood.  (See  Nov.  No.  School  Journal.) 

It  is  against  this  unnatura?  condition  of  things  that  Mr.  Greeley's 
"Hints  to  Improvement "  (quoted  in  the  Sept.  No.)  are  directed. 
We  consider  that  the  bad  taste  now  existing  in  relation  to  education 
arises  from  an  undue  amount  of  vanity.  Parents  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  flattered  by  hearing  that  their  children  are  grappling  with  nu- 
merous and  advanced  studies.  They  usually  like  the  teacher  best 
who  conducts  them  over  the  greatest  possible  space  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
mind  is  thus  destroyed  by  this  crowding,  stuffing  process.  They  do 
not  see  that  the  opportunity  for  reflection,  for  self  communion,  for 
the  evolving  of  original  thoughts  is  thus  destroyed.  They  labor  un- 
der the  American  delusion  and  mania  that  their  children  are  equal 
in  talent  to  any  who  ever  lived  ;  that  their  boys  are  fair  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drire  them 
forward  with  the  most  determined  energy. 

Popular  writers  and  lecturers,  and  fourth  of  July  orators  hare 
ministered  to  this  conceit  by  affirming  that  "ail  men  are  created 
equal,"  that  "  many  of  our  greatest  men  have  arisen  from  the  himi- 
blest  walks  of  life,  and  that  all  which  is  necessary  is  intense  appl- 
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cation."  And,  we  regret  to  say,  too,  that  teachers  have  often  as- 
sisted in  feeding  an  infatuation,  which  has  ruined  so  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  land,  which  has  covered  our  Republic  with  an  odious 
swarm  of  office  seekers,  which  has  infested  multitudes  of  the  young 
with  distaste  or  scorn  for  the  plain  walks  of  life,  which  has  really 
dwarfed  so  many  fair  intellects,  which  has  given  us  deformity  for 
naturalness,  which  sends  out  yearly  its  thousands  of  effeminate,  ja- 
ded, exhausted,  and  deluded  victims,  doomed  to  the  bitterest  disap- 
pointments. Disease,  insanity,  suicide,  crime,  intemperance,  or  an 
early  death  is  frequently  the  result.  , 

A  better  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  of  the  laws  of 
mind,  would  have  taught  the  teachers  and  parents  a  wiser  course. 

We  propose  to  remind  the  young,  that  though  all  men  are  created 
equal  in  a  political  sense,  with  equal  right  "  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,''  yet  there  is  an  immense  contrast  in  the  nat- 
ural powers  of  men,  which  makes  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  mere 
application  will  bring  every  man  up  to  the  same  hight  of  power,  or 
success.  An  example  is  given  in  Griswold's  Prose  Writers  of 
America :  the  character  is  John  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1798  he  had  acquired  such  fame  as  to  be 
sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission,  to  cope  with  the  great  Talley- 
rand.    In  1801  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griswold  says,  "  Of  that  group  of  statesmen  who  may  one 
day,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  above  nature,  as  they  certainly  were  be- 
yond the  dimensions  of  men,  no  figure  save  one  alone  will  rise  upon 
the  eye  in  more  towering  grandeur  than  that  of  John  Marshall," 

'*  Vast  as  the  reach  of  law  is,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Mai^shalPs  understanding  was  greater,  and  embraced  all  the 
forms  of  legal  sagacity  within  it  as  a  part  of  its  own  spontanboub 
WISDOM.  He  discriminated  with  instinctive  accuracy  between  those 
technicalities  which  have  sprung  from  the  narrowness  of  inferior 
minds,  and  those  which  are  set  by  the  law  for  the  defense  of  some 
vital  element  of  justice  or  reason." 

Truth  came  to  him  as  a  revelation)  from  him  as  a  demonstration. 
His  mind  was  more  than  the  faculty  of  vision;  it  was  a  body  afhffkt 
which  irradiated  the  subject  to  which  it  was  directed."  "  It  was  the 
essential  sagacity  of  his  guiding  mind  that  saved  us  from  illustra- 
ting the  sarcasm  of  Burke  about  paper  constitutions."     "  From  the 
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position  in  which  he  stood  of  evident  superiority  to  his  subject,  it 
was  obviously  easy  for  him  to  describe  its  character  and  define  its 
relations/'  "The  questions  upon  which  his  judgment  was  detained 
and  the  considerations  upon  which  his  judgment  was  at  last  deter- 
mined, were  such  as  ordinary  understandings  not  merely  could  net 
resolve,  but  were  often  inadequate  even  to  appreciate  or  comprehend. 

**  We  were  also  so  accustomed  to  see  his  mind  move  only  in  the 
light,  that  there  was  danger  of  our  not  observing  that  the  illumina- 
tion by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  the  beam  of  ite  own  presence  ** 

It  seems  evident  from  this  sketch  of  Marshall,  that  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  wonderful  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand and  comprehend  readily  the  most  difficult  questions;  and  when 
we  read  about  his  "spontaneous  wisdom,"  his  "instinctive  accu- 
racy," we  are  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  look  upon 
him  as  one  raised  up  by  Providence  for  the  exigencies  of  our  be- 
loved Republic. 

Is  not  this  single  example  sufficient  evidence  that  some  persons 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  such  superior  powers  that  they  can 
easily  obtain  an  eminence  which  men  of  ordinary  faculties  never 
can  reach  even  by  application  the  most  intense  and  prolonged. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  remarks  were  de- 
signed to  disparage  application.  By  labor  men  can  of  course  rise 
fiir  higher  in  any  pursuit  for  which  they  are  naturally  adapted.  Other 
things  being  equal,  that  man  succeeds  best  in  business  who  is  most 
industrious.  But  nothing  can  atone  for  want  of  natural  faculties. 
'So  man  can  possibly  succeed  unless  nature  has  first  done  her  part. 
This  is  an  indispensable  foundation;  it  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
element  of  success.  Happily  the  most  of  men  have  a  genius  for 
some-thing. 

Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  study  the  character  of  his 
pupil,  to  encourage  his  native  powers,  and  fit  him  as  &r  as  possible 
for  active  life;  but  he  should  be  very  careful  not  to  deceive  him. 

''Know  thyself"  is  the  maxim  which  we  should  adopt,  and  incul- 
cate, and  obey.  The  educator  should  be  the  last  one  to  flatter  and 
delude  the  young,  or  incite  hopes  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  mind, 
B0r  by  the  teachings  of  history. 
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BENEFITS  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. 


The  harmony  and  combination  with  whioh  the  powers  of  a  culttTa- 
ted  mind  can  act,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  eridence  of  (he  value  of  menUd 
culture;  and  the  more  faculties  we  can  employ  with  facility  and  com- 
bination, the  more  full  and  complete  will  be  our  mental  action  ;  there- 
fore, to  build  up  a  solid  frame-work  of  mind,  to  give  it  capacity 
and  .aptitude  for  vigorous  and  systematic  action,  is  the  true  object 
of  education. 

The  various  circumstances  under  which  man  is  bom  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  culture  to  give  freedom  and  correctness  of  opinion, 
and  independence  of  action.  The  influences  which  operate  upon 
him  are  many  and  powerful.  The  revered  past  presents  him  its  phi- 
losophy, in  its  customs  and  traditions,  and  by  it  he  seeks  to  measure 
the  present.  It  restricts  his  vision,  checks  his  exertions,  and  pro- 
scribes his  advancement.  Surrounded  by  sentient  and  reflective  be- 
ings, each  seeking  to  appropriate  whatever  will  conduce  to  his  own 
interests  and  enjoyment,  their  opinions  and  habits  cannot  but  afieet 
him.  Those  exerting  the  greatest  energy  of  character  will  un- 
doubtedly influence  others  most  in  the  formation  of  their  characters; 
the  stronger  minds  will  impress  themselves  upon  the  weaker.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  an  ability  to  encounter  and  resist  them,  that  he  may 
not  be  their  $lave.  -  A  true  mental  culture  gives  this  ability,  and 
considered  as  a  source  of  power  will  explain  why  it  is  that  some 
men  exert  a  greater  influence,  and  do  far  more  with  a  given  amount 
of  native  talent  than  others. 

Mental  training,  of  whatever  kind,  that  received  in  the  ordinary 
educational  course,  or,  better  still,  where  both  experience  and  the 
schools  have  been  the  instruments,  has  an  efiect  to  refine  and  con- 
centrate the  mind,  and  enable  it  to  act  through  a  greater  number  of 
fjEiculties  at  once — ^by  combination.  The  uncultivated  man  takes  cog- 
nizance of  facts ;  but  when  these  &cts  are  to  be  combined  and  com- 
pared, and  their  true  relations  and  values  ascertained,  and  when 
conclusions  are  to  be  deduced  therefrom,  he  utterly  fails ;  whereas  the 
man  of  culture  succeeds  by  the  training  he  has  received,  though  b& 
possess  less  native  power  of  mind.  The  uncultivated  man  views 
things  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  thinks  by  the  exeioiae 
of  single  facultie3,but  nice  distinctions,  mixed  ideas  and  gmicnliia* 
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lions,  are  traced  and  understood  only  by  the  man  of  culture. 

Education  has  an  effect  upon  the  mind  analogous  to  the  training 
of  the  muscles  of  the  smith  or  the  sailor,  the  nerves  of  the  sur- 
geon, or  the  hand  of  the  machinist.  It  does  not  so  much  create  facul- 
ties as  it  invigorates  and  directs  them.  It  is  its  merit,  not  so  much 
tliat  it  gives  fiacility  of  action  to  the  mind,  as  that  it  unfolds  or  discov- 
ers the  lawoi  its  action  and  natural  channel  of  exercise  and  adaptation. 
Thus  mental  culture  is  the  true  source  of  power,  and  "  it  is  of 
fiir  more  consequence  to  give  the  mind  a  degree  of  power  which  it 
shall  be  able  to  apply  to  any  future  study  when  needed,  than  to  store 
it  with  any  conceivable  amount  of  learning.''  Let  those  who  inveigh 
against  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  against  wading  through 
the  dry  details  of  mathematics  as  "a  useless  waste  of  time,"  remem- 
ber that  the  training  of  the  mind  is  of  really  more  importance  than 
the  gaining  of  knowledge. 

Mental  culture  is  also  an  element  of  success.  The  successful  pros- 
ecution of  any  business,  although  apparently  easy  and  simple,  in- 
volves a  knowledge  of  principles  applicable  to  it,  which  when  once 
acquired  ought  ever  after  to  be  available.  The  man  of  culture  is 
enabled  to  choose  with  a  surer  prospect  of  success  that  occupation 
or  business  in  harmony  with  his  mental  constitution,  and  to  which 
he  can  direct  all  his  industry  without  loss  by  friction  or  mistakes. 
Horace  Mann  says: —  "The  increased  power  of  the  intelligent  hand 
and  the  broader  survey  of  the  intelligent  eye —  could  we  see  a  led- 
ger aticount  of  the  profits  which  they  give  from  thought  and  culture 
as  they  preside  over  our  farms,  in  our  workshops,  and  emphatic- 
ally in  all  the  labors  of  our  households,  we  should  then  see  how  rap- 
idly their  gathei^  units  swell  into  millions  upon  millions." 

It  is  culture  that  enables  the  student,  the  man  of  business,  or  the 
mechanic  and  the  farmer,  to  trace  out  results  and  reach  them  by 
direct  routes  rather  than  by  circuitous  gropings. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject; 
aud  that  is  the  sense  of  security  and  consequent  freedom  of  action 
und  independence  of  thought  which  true  mental  culture  gives.  An 
ability  to  comprehend  the  qualities  and  relations  of  things  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  action,  gives  to  its  possessor  a  confidence  which  adds  much 
to  his  strength  of  will  and  the  efficiency  of  his  efiforts. 

Every  young  man  of  ordinary  powers  and  faculties  has  bound  up 
within  himself  a  mass  of  powerful  energies,  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
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which  he  is  but  little  aware  of  until  occasions  arise  that  require  their 
aid.  Let  them  be  trained  by  culture,  disciplined  bj  experience  and 
practice,  and  the  waves  of  trouble  and  difficulty  are  dashed  aside 
with  an  ease  of  which  the  mass  have  no  conception.  And  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  young  women  too,  in  al- 
most every  community,  who  are  growing  up  ignorant  of  their  own 
capabilities,  and  of  almost  every  law  that  govenis  body  and  mind, 
who  have  natural  talents  of  high  order,  but  for  the  want  of  proper 
culture,  will  "bury  them  in  the  earth,*'  and  never  know  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created. 

Parents  usually  are  too  much  engrossed  with  business  or  a  multi- 
plicity of  pursuits  to  admit  of  superintending  the  education  of  their 
children.  Hence  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  with  whatever  impres- 
sions they  may  chance  to  acquire;  and  these,  from  their  inability  to 
analyze  and  comprehend  correctly,  are  often  derived  through  imper- 
fect or  false  media,  and  are  based  upon  erroneous  views  of  life  and 
things.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  are  but  little  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  stem  realities  that  make  up  life.  The  supremacy  of  that 
law  which  assigns  to  labor  its  un&iliug  reward  is  never  fully  vindi- 
cated In  their  characters,  because  the  labor  of  the  hand  without  the 
brain  is  seldom  directed  aright. 

Give  to  man  the  sunlight  of  culture,  and  the  rank  growth  of  lux- 
uriant error  will  wilt  and  die  for  want  of  real  vitality  and  power.  As 
students  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the  world,  it  is  better  that  all  the 
creations  of  intellect,  relative  to  men  and  things,  should  be  received 
and  known,  that  the  "focal  powers  of  truth"  may  penetrate  the 
mind's  entanglements  and  light  up  its  dark  chambers.  As  teachers, 
while  we  labor  to  work  out  the  dross  from  the  growing  mind  and 
refine  it,  let  us  remember  that  sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling  can 
rouse  the  slumbering  soul  to  energy,  and  guide  it  forward  with 
cheering  and  noble  steps  along  the  journey  of  life. 

H.  H.  Y. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Home  Journal,  writing  from  Japan,  says  tha^ 
during  a  half  year's  residence  in  that  country  he  has  never  seen  a  quarrel, 
even  among  children. 
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THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

JSxtract  from  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Fythonian  Society,  in 
Pythonian  Hall,  JV.  W.  C,  University,  Friday  evening  Nov,  14, 

1860,  by  W,  R.  Manlove. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  there  is  nothing  that  more 
forcibly  strikes  the  mind  than  a  tendency  in  aU  the  movements  of 
the  present  age  to  progression,  to  expansion,  to  universality.    It  is 
an  interesting  and  a  pleasant  task  for  the  modem  student  to  trace 
back  through  the  mazes  of  by-gone  ages,  the  progress  of  scienoe,  of 
literature,  of  government  and  of  arts,     But  while  with  admiration 
we  gaze  upon  this  long  continued,  never  ending  march  toward  per- 
fection, and  while  in  the  present  age  we  see  this  progress  with  gi- 
gantic strides  still  going  on,  we  must  admit  that  our  age  is  not  ao 
much  characterized  by  its  rapid  progress  and  great  discoveries  as  it 
is  by  the  universality  with  which  the  applications  of  old  and  long 
established  principles  are  being  made.     This  tendency  toward  uni- 
^  erssilicy  is  pulling  down  monopolies  and  driving  away  that  spirit  of 
narn)wnes8,  exclusiveness  and  restriction  which  prevailed  in  past 
ages.     Under  its  benign  influence  tyranny  is  surely  and  rapidly 
melting  away,  clouds  of  superstition  are  being  dispelled,  and  man, 
the  image  of  his  creator,  steps  forth  untrammeled  in  his  God-like 
majesty  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  Nature's  laws.    The  sanc- 
timonious robe,  in  which  tyrants  were  wont  to  wrap  themselves,  no 
longer  preserves  from  the  just  condemnation  of  mankind  its  unwor- 
thy wearer.     Man,  though  bom  perhaps,  beneath   the    dark  clouds 
of  adversity,   begins  to  consider   himself  the  possessor  of  certain 
inalienable   rights  as  well  as  the  subject  of  duty  and  obligation. 
Man  is  now  only  man,  though  wrapped  in  priestly  robes,  or  crowned 
with  pearls  and  diamonds  upon  a  kingly  throne.     Once  we  heard  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  privileges  of  the  lord,  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  subject ;  now  we  hear  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  duties  of  the  sovereign.     These  truths  seem  to  have  become  ax- 
iomatic,— that  the  provisions  of  nature  are  alike  the  property  of  aU; 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  all;  and  that 
governments  should  be  formed  for  the  protection  of  all. 

In  nothing  does  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  expansion  and  univer- 
sality more  plainly  appear  than  in  Science  and  Literature.  No  longer 
do  we  find  science  locked  up  in  a  few  colleges,  or  in  the  archives  o 
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royal  societies.  No  longer  do  we  find  its  great  truths  imbedded  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  masses.  Science  has  bid  adieu  to  her  re- 
treats; and  wiih  familiar  generosity  unknown  before,  she  opens  her 
store  house  of  treasures  to  all.  The  laborer  no  longer  works  as  a 
machine;  science  has  taught  him  to  apply  his  intellectual  powers  to 
his  toil;  he  now  understands  the  principles  which  govern  his  art; 
and  is  enabled  to  explain  the  laws  and  processes  which  he  turns  to 
account. 

Seience  is  no  longer  mere  speculation;  it  has  now  passed  into 
real  life.  It  not  only  opens  for  our  investigation  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture, but  it  empowers  man  to  weild  and  turn  to  account  the  very  el- 
ements of  nature.  It  has  given  him  dominion  over  earth,  sea,  and 
air,  and  brought  at  his  command  the  orbs  of  light  within  the  reach 
of  his  feeble  vision.  Science  refuses  longer  to  be  bound  down  by 
venerable  superstitions.  Its  field  for  investigation  is  the  Universe. 
Its  invasions  lay  bai-e  every  province  of  Nature.  It  has  dived  down 
into  the  depths  of  earth  and  dragged  therefrom  undeniable  records 
of  the  stupendous  changes  which  were  undergone  by  our  Globe 
previous  to  the  advent  of  man.  It  sees  in  these  changes  the  prepar- 
ation which  Nature  was  making  for  the  future  abode  of  man.  It  is 
not  content  with  a  knowledge  of  materiality  but  is  laboring  with  God- 
like power  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  invisible  and  impon- 
derable matter.  But  to  nuin  there  is  a  still  more  useful  mission 
which  science  is  performing:  it  is  investigating  the  laws  of  social 
progress,  arts  and  institutions  of  government,  and  proposes  as  the 
ultimatum  the  happiness  of  mankind.         *        *         *         * 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  confine  our  views  to  science  in 
order  that  we  discover  ihe  tendencies  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Ev- 
erything that  pertains  to  man's  social,  moral  or  religious  being,  dis- 
covers to  us  the  same  tendencies,  seems  infused  with  the  same  spirit. 
Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Education,  and  above  all  Religion.  *  * 
*  In  the  diffusion  of  education  we  see  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  universality.  'The  great 
truth  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  the  cukivation  of  his  mind, 
a  right  to  the  aid  of  education,  is  becoming  firmly  established  in  the 
minds  of  men.'  The  result  is  that  nations  are  kx>king  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  citizens;  and  indeed  the  greatness  of  nationality  depends 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  education  of  the  nation. 
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The  girls'  school  in  the  Waisen-haus  did  not  impress  you  very  &yor»- 
bly  ?  It  certainly  has  not  prepossessed  me  in  Civor  of  the  edacation  of 
girls  in  this  coimtry.  It  would  be  un&ir  however  to  take  this  one  school 
as  a  specimen,  particularly  as  I  know  there  are,  scattered  through  the 
country,  seminaries  of  some  pretension,  and  Moravian  boarding  schools 
which  have  a  good  reputation.  But  none  of  these  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
lays  the  broad  basis  thought  necessary  for  a  woman's  education  in  our 
country.  This  limitation  is  not  confined  to  education;  it  is  a  general 
principle.  When  we  remark  it,  our  German  friends  laugh  and  say,  "  Ton 
are  still  in  the  dark  ages,  in  the  period  of  chivalry  through  which  we 
found  our  way  some  centuries  ago." 

Very  well,  is  it  not,  that  the  practical  nation,  at  which  all  the  world 
laughs  because  it  is  so  extraordinarily  practical,  should  have  hanging 
about  it  clouds  of  the  middle  ages,  firom  which  these  old,  wise,  quiet, 
dreamy  people  have  shaken  themselves  free ! 

Since  somewhat  domesticated  here  I  have  been  amused  to  observe  the 
impressions  of  newly  arrived  Americans  in  regard  to  the  position  of  wo- 
man. "I  can  eat  German,"  said  a  young  friend  of  ours  the  other  even- 
ing, "and  sleep  German,  though  that  goes  pretty  hard,  for  it  is  equivalent 
to  sleeping  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  In  talking  I  can  make  myself  under- 
stood, and  I  have  gleams  at  the  lectures.  Indeed  I  am  a  pretty  good 
German  until  it  comes  to  the  women:  I  can't  yet  bring  myself  to  look 
as  a  true  Gorman  does  without  compunction  on  the  hard-working  women 
in  the  streets." 

The  women  who  work  in  the  streets  and  fields  are  so  astonishinglj 
ugly  that  one  accustomed  to  tha  sight  would  naturally  think  them  un- 
fit for  anything  higher,  or  even  different  Imagine  a  band  of  sun-burnt, 
coarse  looking  creatures,  in  short  petticoats,  and  many  vrith  bare  feet  and 
the  &ces  of  old  men,  handling  the  hoc,  the  spade,  and  even  at  work  with 
the  plow  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes  that 
which  an  American  most  dislikes,  a  field  overseer,  and  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  one  who  has  all  his  life  seen  this  spectacle  is  excusable  for  look- 
ing at  it  without  compunction.  And  these  women  are  beautiful  in  com- 
parison with  the  coal-carriers  in  town,  bending  under  the  weight  of  im- 
mense boskets  tied  on  their  backs,  reaching  fiir  above  their  heads,  and 
filled  with  the  peculiarly  dirty  coal  of  this  region,  their  gaunt  faces 
streaked  with  black  and  their  natural  color  entirely  undiscoverable. 
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Yet  it  is  DOt  right  to  ascribe  to  the  customs  of  the  country  the  exposure 
and  hardships  endured  by  this  class,  for  without  doubt  these  are  the  con- 
sequence of  necessity.  When  a  small  country  like  Prussia,  and  a  coun- 
try withoiit  commercial  resources,  must  support  an  immense  population, 
a  very  lai^  proportion  of  which  consisU  of  soldiers,  who  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  remainder,  it  is  impossible  to  avert  the  tyranny  of  poverty, 
and  every  sort  of  remunerative  labor  is  received  and  performed  with 
gratitude.  There  is  no  shrinking  here  on  the  part  of  men,  and  no  thrust- 
ing of  women  in  to  do  what  they  would  gladly  avoid.  Nevertheless,  the 
position  ot  this  class,  even  if  it  be  unavoidable,  has  its  influence  upon  gen- 
eral society, — an  influence  that  is  perceived  in  a  thousand  ways,  some  dis- 
agreeable, many  only  amusing.  In  the  street  ladies  oftener  turn  out  of 
the  way  for  gentlemen  than  gentlemen  for  ladies ;  not  agreeable  where  the 
side- walks  ore  narrow,  as  then  one  must  sometimes  step  into  a  gutter. 
In  traveling  you  see  a  gentleman  entirely  unencumbered  descend  the  steps 
of  a  carriage  while  his  dutiful  wife  follows  with  bag  and  bundle. 

One  day  as  I  was  walking  on  th3  street  with  a  gentleman  who  carried 
for  me  a  small  traveling  sack,  I  wa^  quite  startled  to  hear  one  woman  call 
to  another,  "Just  look  at  that  man !  I  bet  he  has  a  hard  time  with  his 
frau."  "I  can  ride  third  class,"  says  a  lady,  ''but  it  would  never  do  for 
my  husband — ^it  would  be  entirely  too  undigniflcd.''  A  young  lady  of 
twenty -eight,  when  asked  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  neighbor,  answers 
demurely,  "  I  will  ask  Papa's  permission. '^  These  are  foolish  little  inci- 
dents, and  perl\^ps  only  lead  you  to  admire  the  docility  of  the  women. 
Well,  they  are  docile,  and  setting  aside  the  lowest  class,  the  out-door  la- 
borers, and  the  next  to  the  lowest,  those  whose  minds  grow  stupid  in 
school  and  stupider  out  of  school — those  who  live  only  to  work  and  tat- 
tle, you  may  find  many  most  lovely  women  among  the  Grcrman  ladies. 
They  are  all  industrious.  The  display  of  hnen  they  can  make,  and  stock- 
ings, and  all  sorts  of  handiwork,  is  incredible  to  an  uninitiated  mortal 

^  I  have  a  great  deal  of  knitting  to  do,*'  said  Frau  Gcheimerathin  B., 
the  other  day.  By  the  way,  ladies  all  take  the  titles  of  their  husbands, 
from  the  Frau  King  to  the  Frau  Stocking-maker.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
knitting  to  do ;  every  member  of  my  family  needs  stockings." 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaim,  "  I  thought  the  drawer  you  just  opened  was  fulL" 

"  So  it  is,  and  the  one  below  it,  but  what  is  that  for  so  many  ?" 

*•  There  are  only  four  of  you ;  may  I  count  your  stockings?  " 
"  a^rtainly." 

"Well,  here  are  thirty  pairs  for  the  two  boys!" 

"  Yes,  I  am  ashamed— I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  hire  some  knit ;  a 
thing  I  never  have  done,  but  they  need  new  socks  immediately." 

"  Here  are  fifty  for  the  Geheimrath  and  seventy  for  you.  Do  you  call 
that  not  having  enough  ?  " 
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"Certalnlj ;  we  never  were  so  badlj  off  in  our  lives.*' 

I  was  ashamed  to  ask  this  lady,  as  I  had  intended,  whore  I  had  beat 
bay  stockings,  so  I  applied  at  another  time  to  a  young  lady  friend. 
"Indeed  I  don't  know,  I  never  bought  any." 

"  Never  bought  any  t  surely  with  all  your  writing  and  studjring  you 
do  not  find  time  to  knit  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,  and  have  never  had  occasion.  My  sister  and  I  are 
still  wearing  the  stockings  my  mother  knit  before  her  marriage.  Our 
mother  was  very  industrious."    . 

I  should  think  so.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  she  died  and  she  lifod 
ten  or  eleven  years  after  her  marriage. 

I  undertook  to  count  the  articles  composing  the  outfit  of  a  bride,  but  I 
lost  my  way  entirely  in  the  table-cloths  and  napkins,  and  looked  at  the 
remainder  as  a  little  child  looks  at  a  sum  in  long  division  which  fills  the 
whole  line,  in  perplexed  admiration. 

Do  not  imagine  these  ladies  make  only  useful  articles.  Purses,  cush- 
ions, rugs,  collars,  sleeves,  tidies,  table-covers,  cigar  cases, — indeed  time 
would  fiul  me  to  enumerate  the  elegancies  that  grow  beneath  German 
ladies*  fingers.  And  do  not  imagine  either  that  these  ladies  can  do  nothing 
but  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  ladies  who  do  nothing  but  work  are 
far  more  numerous  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe, 
but  then  there  are  no  ladies  in  Germany  who  do  nothing,  and  what  other 
country  can  say  as  much  ? 

When  the  girls  who  afterward  influence,  if  not  contn>l  society,  leave 
school,  they  commence  or  at  least  continue  to  study.  As  a  general  thing 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  classics,  and  little  to  do  with  the  nat- 
ural sciences ;  therefore  they  devote  themselves  to  general  litermture,  to 
the  modem  languages,  to  music  and  drawing  And  the  same  industry 
that  fills  their  drawers  and  chests,  enables  them  to  advance  greatly  in 
general  intelligence. 

Not  long  since  a  lady  from  London  not  more  than  nineteen  years  old, 
came  home  to  spend  three  weeks  in  Halle,  her  first  visit  after  her  mar- 
riage to  an  Englishman.  What  preparation  do  you  think  the  delighted 
mother  made  ? — ^for  she  was  delighted ;  I  never  saw  a  mother  mote 
happy  at  the  thought  of  meeting  a  daughter, — ^why  she  engaged  one 
teacher  for  the  organ,  and  another  for  singing,  as  her  daughter's  musical 
studies  had  been  interrupted  in  London.  Two  days  after  the  young 
lady  arrived  she  commenced  her  lessons,  and  not  only  attended  to  them 
punctually  during  her  visit,  but  accomplished  quite  an  amount  of  sewing 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  company— charming  every  one  by  her  sweetness 
and  intelligence. 

The  mother  of  this  lady  learned  English  after  reaching  the  mature  age 
of  forty-two,  and  has  read  since  that  time  more  English  than  many  Amer- 
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ican  ladies  of  that  age.  When  her  daughter  left  school  she  taught  her 
English,  read  with  her  English,  Qerman  and  French, — ^played  and  sang 
with  her,  traveled  with  her — and  living  in  and  for  her  daughter  renewed 
her  own  youth.  Since  I  came  to  Halle  I  have  read  (German  aloud  to  her 
M  she  sat  at  her  work,  at  least  an  hour  of  almost  every  day.  In  the 
same  ¥ray  one  German  lady  reads  Shakspeare,  another  Longfellow,  and 
two  others  some  French  work  at  regular  periods.  Lest  you  think  this 
lady  spends  all  her  time  with  books,  let  me  tell  you  she  is  the  uneasy 
owner  of  the  seventy  pairs  of  stockings. 

Two  young  ladies  that  I  know  very  well — two  of  the  fiurest  flowers 
that  bloom  on  this  German  soil — ^live  something  after  this  manner. 
Their  fitmily  is  large,  their  mother  not  living,  their  servants  two:  they 
live  very  handsomely,  and  have  an  almost  constant  stream  of  company. 
They  rise  early,  and  never  if  it  is  avoidable  see  company  in  the  morning. 
They  attend  to  the  house,  the  servants,  the  sewing,  and  when  there  is 
time  left  they  write  and  read  until  twelve.  The  elder  has  translated  a 
number  of  tracts  and  other  religious  works  from  the  English,  of  which 
she  is  very  fond,  into  the  German.  She  has  a  very  extensive  coiTespond- 
enoe  embracing  individuals  in  Grermany,  England  and  America,  and  of 
course  she  does  a  great  amount  of  writing.  The  younger  does  not  read 
or  write  so  much,  but  is  remarkably  skillful  with  the  needle.  Really  her 
needle  work  is  beautiful,  whatever  she  touches,  whatever  she  does  or  says 
is  beautifuL  Two  afternoons  of  every  week  from  two  to  four  she  teaches 
poor  children  to  sew.  The  remaining  afternoons  of  the  week  she  and  her 
sister  receive  company,  visit,  of  this  they  do  very  little,  or  fulfill  mis-  ' 
oellaneous  engagements  generally  of  a  religious  character. 

These  sisters  are  very  devout;  every  day  they  study  the  Bible  closely, 
and  read  devotional  books.  As  the  younger  sits  before  her  daicty  little 
work  table,  by  a  window  which  commands  a  glorious  view  of  blooming 
garden,  distant  road,  villages,  and  sky,  she  drops  her  work  now  and 
then,  and  looks  out  and  up  to  thank  God  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  for 
the  natural  sun  and  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  then  takes  up  a  book  of 
devotion  which  alvrays  lies  in  the  window,  and  reads  a  sentence  to  think 

over  as  she  sews. 

The  pure,  beautiful  lives  of  these  lovely  sisters  have  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me;  GKxl  grant  they  may  long  live  to  teach  the  poor,  to  cheer 
the  stranger,  and  to  bless  all  who  come  within  their  quiet  circle! 

I  might  introduce  you  to  other   German  ladies,  but  you  have  seen 

enough  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  education  which  follows  school  education, 

and  which  is  of  even  more  importance;  and  to  convince  you  if  you  were 

never  convinced  before,  of  the  value  of  industry! 

M. 
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THE  ASTEROIDS. 


As  maDy  of  the  present  readers  of  the  Journal  have  not  seen  ihe  taUe 
of  asteroids  puhlished  in  a  former  volume,  we  give  the  following  com- 
plete list,  bringing  the  discoyeries  down  to  November  1st,  1860.  The 
Roman  nunierels  annexed  to  the  names  of  discoverers  denote  the  umn- 
bcrs  discovered  by  them  respectively. 


No. 


Names  of  Asteroids, 


By  wlwm  discfjvemi. 


Date  of  discovery. 


1 

Ccrtjs, 

2 

Pallas, 

3 

Juno, 

4 

Vesta, 

5 

Astrsea, 

6 

Hebe,    -     -    - 

7 

Iris,     -      -    - 

8 

Flora,     -      - 

9 

Metis,      -    - 

10 

Hygeia,       -      • 

11 

Partheuope,    - 

12 

Victoria, 

13 

Kgeria,    -    - 

U 

Irene,    -    -    - 

15 

Kunomia,     - 

16 

Psyche,     -     - 

17 

Thetis,    -     - 

18 

Melphomene, 

19 

Fortuna,     - 

20 

Massalia,    -    • 

21 

Lutetia, 

22 

Calliope, 

23 

Thalia, 

24 

Themis,    -    - 

25 

Phocea,    -    - 

26 

Proserpine,    - 

27 

Euterpe, 

28 

Bellona, 

29 

Amphitrite,    - 

30 

Urania,     -    - 

31 

Euphrosyne, 

32 

Pomona,     - 

33 

Polyphymnia, 

24 

Circe, 

35 

Lcucothea,    - 

36 

Atalanta,     - 

37 

Fides, 

38 

Loda, 

39 

Lsetitia,    - 

Piazzi, 
Olbers,  I. 
Haiding, 
Olbers,  II,  - 
Henke,  I,   -  - 
Henke,  II,  -   - 
Hind,  I,     -    - 
Hind,  II,     - 
Graham, 
De  Gasparis,  I, 
De  Gaspai*iK,  II 
Hind,  III,     - 
De  Giisparis,  III, 
Hind,  IV,     - 
De  Gasparis,  IV, 
De  Gasparis,  V, 
Luther,  I,     - 
Hind,  V,    -    - 
Hind,  VI,     -    - 
De  Ghisparis.  VI, 
Goldschmidt,  I 
Hind,  VII,    . 
Hind,  VIII,     - 
De  Gasparis,  VII 
Chacornac,  I,    - 
Luther,  II,     - 
Hind,  IX. 
Luther,  III,     - 
Marth, 

Hind,  X,      -    - 
Furgnson, 
Goldscmidt,  II, 
Chacornac,  II,   - 
Chacornac,  III, 
Luther,  IV,     - 
Goldscmidt,  III, 
Luther,  V, 
Chacornac,  IV, 
Ghacomac,  V, 


1801,  January  1. 

1802,  March    28. 
1804,  September  1. 
1807,  March  29. 
1845,  Decembers. 
1847,  July  1. 
1847,  August  13. 

1847,  October  18. 

1848,  April  25. 

1849,  April  12. 

1850,  May  11. 
1850,  September  13. 

1850,  November  2. 

1851,  May  19. 

1851,  July  19. 

1852,  March  17. 
1852,  April  17. 
1852,  June  24. 
1852,  August  22. 
1852,  September  19. 
1852,  November  15. 
1852,  November  16. 

1852,  December  15. 

1853,  April  5. 
1853,  April  6. 
1853,  May  5. 

1853,  Novembers. 

1854,  March  2. 
1854,  March  2. 
1854,  July  22. 
1854,  September  1. 
1854.  October  26. 

1854,  October  29. 

1855,  April  6. 

1856,  April  19. 
1855,  October  5. 

1855,  October  5. 

1856,  January  12. 
1855,  Februarys. 
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No.  I  Name  of  Asteroids.  \  By  wltoin  discovered.  |      Date  of  discovery. 


40 

Harmonia,    - 

Goldschmidt,  IV 

1856,  March  31. 

41 

Daphne. 

Goldschmidt,  V, 

1856,  May  22. 

42 

Iris,        -    - 

Payson,  I,     - 

1856,  May  23. 

43 

Ariadne,     - 

Payson,  II,     - 

1857,  April  16. 

44 

Nysa,        . 

Goldschmidt,  VI 

1857,  May  27. 

45 

Eugenia, 

Goldschm't,  VII, 

1857,  June  27. 

46. 

Hestia, 

Payson,  III, 

1857,  August  14, 

47 

Pseudo-Daphne 

Goldschm't  VIII 

1857,  September  9. 

48 

Aglaia,    -    - 

Luther,  VI, 

1857,  September  15. 

49 

Doris, 

Goidschmidt,  IX 

1857,  September  19. 

50 

Pales,    -     - 

Goldschmidt,  X, 

1857,  September  22. 

51 

Virginia,     - 

Furguson,  II.   - 

1857,  October  4, 

52 

Nemausa,    - 

Laurent, 

1858,  January  22, 

63 

Europa^     - 

Goldschmidt,  XI, 

1858,  February  4. 

54 

Calypso,   -  - 

Luther,  VII, 

1858,  April  4. 

55 

Alexandra,  - 

Goldschmidt  XII, 

1858,  September  10. 

56 

Pandora,    - 

Searle, 

1858,  September  10. 

57 

Mnemosyne, 

Luther,  VIII, 

1859,  September  22. 

58 

Concordia,    - 

Luther,  IX,    - 

1860,  March  24. 

59 

Danae,     •     - 

Goldschm't,  XIII 

1860,  September  9. 

60 

(Not  named,) 

Chacomac,  VI,   - 

1860,  September  12. 

61 

(Not  named,) 

Poster,     -    -     • 

1860,  September  14. 

62 

Titania,    -  - 

Furguson,  III, 

1860,  September  15. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Gf  the  asteroids  hitherto  discovered,  Ariadne  has  the  shortest  period, 
1191  days,  and  Hrgea  the  longest,  2051  days. 

2.  The  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  Massalia  and  Themis  are  less  than 
one  degree,  while  the  orbit  of  Pallas  is  inclined  nearly  thirty-five  degrees. 

3.  The  orbits  of  Polyhymnia  and  Nysa  are  very  eccentric ;  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  latter  approximating  that  of  Faye's  comet. 

4.  Vidoria  was  so  named  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hind,  (of  England.)  to  indicate 
the  country  in  which  it  was  discovered.  The  discoverer  insists,  however, 
that  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  name  "  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
conventional  usage  amongst  astronomers  in  reference  to  small  planets ; 
the  rule  hitherto  followed  requiring  a  female  name,  taken  either  from  the 
Greek  or  Roman  Mythologies.''  Some  American  astronomers,  however, 
oljecting  to  this  name,  have  called  the  planet  Clio. 

5.  The  twentieth  asteroid  was  discovered  on  the  evening  of  September 
20th,  1852,  by  Mr.  Chacomac,  of  Marseilles.  The  discoverer  delegated 
his  right  of  naming  the  planet  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Valz,  who  proposed  to 
call  it  Massalia.  Subsequently,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  same  aster- 
oid had  been  discovered  by  Professor  De  Ghisparis,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  day  before  it  was  recogniaed  as  a  planet  by  Chacomac  ;  but  the 
former,  instead  of  exercising  his  prerogative  as  first  discoverer,  courteously 
acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Valz. 
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The  designation  MasaaUa — the  original  name  of  Marseilles — was  ffna 
to  the  planet  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  its  discoyeiy.  Its  odoptum, 
however,  was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which  had  heen  preTiously  ob- 
served. 

The  twenty-first  asteroid  was  discovered  at  Paris,  and  accordingly  (Mr. 
Valz  having  established  the  precedent)  it  received  the  name  LuUtia.^ 
The  name  Phocea  was  selected  for  the  twenty-fifth  because  it  was  discov- 
ered at  Marseilles  :  this  city,  anciently  Massiliay  or  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  MassaUa^  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Fhocfea,  a  dCy  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  forty-fifth  was  called  Eugenia^  as  a  compliment  to  die 
Empress  of  France  ;  and  the  fifty -fifth  Alexandra,  in  honor  of  Alexahikb 
Von  Humboldt, 

7.  Pandora  was  discovered  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Euphrosyne,  Virginia,  and  the  fifty-ninth,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
are  the  only  members  of  the  group  discovered  in  this  country. 

D.  K 


WHAT  WE  ARE  MADE  OF. 

• 

The  following  is  fix)m  an  article  by  Oliver  W.  Holmes  :— 
„  If  the  reader  of  this  paper  lives  another  year,  his  self-conscious  prin- 
ciple will  have  migrated  from  his  present  tenement  to  another,  the  raw 
materials  even  of  which  are  not  yet  put  together.  A  portion  of  his  next 
harvest  Another  portion  of  his  future  person,  he  will  purchase,  or  others 
will  purchase  for  him,  headed  up  in  the  form  of  certain  barrels  of  pota- 
toes. A  third  fraction  is  yet  to  be  gathered  in  a  Southern  rice  field.  The 
limbs  with  which  he  is  then  to  walk  will  be  clad  with  flesh,  borrowed 
fix>m  the  tenants  of  many  stalls  and  pastures,  now  unconscious  of  their 
doom.  The  very  organs  of  speech  with  which  he  is  to  talk  so  wisely, 
plead  so  eloquently,  or  speak  so  effectively,  must  first  serve  his  humble 
brethren  to  bleat  and  bellow,  and  for  all  the  varied  utterances  of  bristled 
or  feathered  barn-yard  life.  His  bones  themselves  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
mpoex  and  not  esae.  A  bag  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  he  has  orderod 
from  Prof  Mapes,  for  his  grounds,  contains  a  large  part  of  what  is  to  be 
his  skeleton.  And  more  than  all  this,  and  &t  the  greater  portion  of  his 
body,  is  nothing  but  water ;  the  main  substance  of  his  scattered  members 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  reservoir,  in  the  running  streams,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  in  the  clouds  that  float  over  his  head,  or  diffused  among  them 
aU." 

*Tho  ancient  name  of  Parifi. 
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WHY  TEACHERS  FAIL. 


In  the  Coimecticat  Common  School  Journal,  under  the  obove  title, 
B(Hike  ten  reasons  are  given  why  teachers  iail.  We  select  two  of  these 
for  our  readers*  for  want  of  room  for  all,  and  because  these  are  in  our 
opinion  the  chief  reasons.  If  teachers  are  right  in  reqwct  to  the  two  hh 
lowing  points  they  can  hardly  &il  unless  naturally  deficient*  in  which 
case,  perhaps,  no  remedy  could  be  found  :— 

"  Want  of  a  Uvdy  interest  m  (he  work.  No  one  can  expect  true  suooess 
to  attend  any  work  in  which  he  engages  with  feelings  of  indifierence.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  teaching.  Unless  one  feels  that  his  work  is  an 
important  one, — a  work  for  which  he  has  a  love, — he  will  hardly  engage 
in  its  performance  with  a  seal  and  earnestness  which  will  make  suooesa 
sure.  It  is  two  often  the  case  that  teachers  are  destitute  of  spirit,  of  en- 
thusiasm. They  teach  because  they  are  hired  to  teach,  and  simply  under- 
take to  perform  a  certain  round  of  duties,  just  to  clear  the  laws  and  se- 
cure the  wages.  With  no  love  for  the  work  they  manifest  no  seal  m  it, 
and ''a«  vii;^ /l^  <0aG%6r---«7  f4n2/^  ^|»^pi?.''  The  true  teacher  will  Ioto  his 
work  and  ever  study  to  promote  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
minds  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  his  earnest  devotion  to  his  chosen  work 
will  awaken  kindred  feelings  in  his  pupils." 

"  WaM  of  profeadonal  feeUnga  and  vniereaL  "  Every  man/'  sakl  Webster, 
"owes  a  debt  to  his  profession."  By  this  we  understand  that  every 
member  of  a  profession  is  under  obligations  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  el- 
evation of  his  profession.  This  he  must  do  by  promoting  his  own  im- 
provement, by  uniting  vrith  others  in  associational  effort,  and  in  various 
ways  by  manifesting  a  professional  interest  and  feeling, — a  true  esprit  de 
wrps,  A  teacher  who  secludes  himself,  withdrawing  from  all  associated 
efforts  and  meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  may  keep  a  good  school, 
but  as  a  man  and  as  a  professional  teacher  he  wiU  fell  &r  behind  the  mark 
If  his  own  views,  plans  and  results  are  entirely  satis&ctory  to  himsilf 
he  will,  if  he  has  a  true  professional  feeling,  gladly  communicate  them  to 
others,  and  not  be  content  to  hide  his  hght  as  under  a  busheL  We  have, 
in  the  course  of  a  score  of  jrears,  known  several  men  of  talent  and  ability 
in  the  teacher's  profession  who  have  kept  themselves  entirely  aloof  from 
all  meetings  and  all  efforts  designed  for  the  good  of  the  profession,  but 
m  every  instance  we  have  been  fiilly  satisfied  that  such  were  withholding 
an  influence  which  might  have  proved  a  perpetuating  good,  and  almost 
without  exception,  these  individuals  have  fellen  into  a  stereotyped  course; 
and  if  they  have  not  become  misanthropic  in  their  feelings  and  spirit, 
tbey  certainly  have  become  very  exclu«ve  and  very  captious. 

We  would  then  advise  all  teachers  who  would  make  success  sure,  to 
unite  heartily  in  every  effort  and  plan  designed  for  the  good  of  their  pro- 
fession. By  the  very  means  adopted  for  professional  improvement,  'per- 
sonal profit  and  advancement  will  be  secured." 
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DON'T  BE  DISCOURAGED,  MOTHER. 

Don't  be  disconnged,  mother.  What  though  the  boys  are  rude  and 
rough ;  that  should  not  disooon^  you.  The  uew  fium  is  rough  and 
n^ged  when  the  husbandman  first  begins  to  till  it,  but  bj  patient  toil  he 
gradually  extracts  the  roots,  removes  the  boulders,  levels  the  knolls  and 
fills  the  hollows.  If  the  soil  seem  at  first  to  refuse  a  return  for  hia  toil, 
presenting  only  heaps  of  rocks,  and  more  unsightly  heaps  of  barren 
earth—- don't  let  him  be  discouraged,  for  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
deeply  dug  and  well-wrought  field,  which  shall  soon  yield  ample  profits 
for  the  labor  and  paHence  mvested.  The  old  marsh  shall  blush  with 
beauty  and  health.  The  sand-hill  shall  yet  be  spread  with  a  carpet  of 
green,  monarohs  might  be  proud  to  own  and  tread.  The  boulders  shall 
yet  kiss  the  feet  of  both  the  proud  and  humble,  the  poor  and  the  rich 
and  draw  forth  praises  from  the  man  of  science  and  of  taste.  The  tough, 
unsightly  tussuck  shall  yet  yield  the  food  that  feeds  the  tiller.  Don't  be 
disoouniged,  mother ;  for  those  rery  forbidding  characteristics  in  your 
boy,  when  checked  and  molded  by  an  intelligent  and  persevering  discip- 
line, win  be  oi  vast  worth  to  him  when  a  man.  It  may  cost  more  to 
subdue  and  direct  a  stubborn  will,  but  when  the  work  is  done  you  have 
made  an  efQcient  commander.  It  may  cost  more  to  polish  the  rude  boy, 
but  when  you  have  succeeded  you  have  given  the  woiid  a  man  instead  of 
a  statue.  There  is  ajevrel  under  that  forbidding  frown  and  hostile  re- 
SMitment.  If  you  would  realise  its  full  value  be  very  patient  Train 
surely  and  carefully. 

Tour  investment  may  not,  at  once,  yield  you  a  return ;  nay,  it  may  be 
years  ere  it  affords  you  much  fruit  of  a  desirable  beauty  or  richness ;  but 
be  well  assured  of  this :  the  more  diligent  and  patient  your  toil,  the  sooner 
will  you  be  blessed  with  a  satisfiu^ry  return. 


The  Obtoin  of  the  Tubkisu  Crescent. — When  Philip  of  Macedon 
approached  by  night  with  his  troops  to  scale  the  walls  of  Byzantium,  tlM 
moon  shone  out  and  discovered  his  design  to  the  besieged,  who  repulsed 
him.  The  crescent  was  afterward  adopted  as  the  favorite  badge  of  the 
city.  When  the  Turks  took  Byzantium,  they  found  the  crescent  in  every 
public  phioe,  and,  believing  it  to  possess  some  magical  power,  adopted  it 
themselves. 


The  Library  of  Congress  contains  upward  of  65,000  volumes,  exclusive 
of  pamphlets  and  documents. 
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TRUE  EDUCATION. 


Education  does  not  consist  in  what  is  learned  from  books.  There  are 
lessons  of  self-sacrifice,  self-conquest,  self-reliance,  and  indiTidual  respon- 
sibility which  every  true  woman  must  learn.  Why  should  so  many 
study  out  their  lessons  alone,  in  tears  and  darkness  ? 

I  encourage  my  scholars  at  all  times  in  the  faithful  performance  of  un- 
pleasant duties.  When  they  long  for  higher  fields  of  action,  I  remind 
them  that  in  the  battle  of  lifb,  "  they  also  serve,  who  stand  and  wait"  I 
try  to  have  them  understand  the  difference  between  tastes  and  passions ; 
I  show  them  wherein  neatness  is  a  blessing  and  how  it  may  cease  to  be 
a  virtue.  I  try  to  impress  upon  them  that  persons  may  differ  and  yet  be 
firiends. 

Once  in  two  weeks,  after  reading  compositions  and  sending  the  little 
ones  home,  I  call  the  larger  girls  about  me  :  I  read  to  them  poetry, 
works  of  travel  and  sketches  of  distinguished  individuals ;  I  talk  to  them 
of  the  lives  and  heart-struggles  of  those  *'  who  have  won  for  earth  the 
gems  of  thought"  I  encourage  thorn  to  ask  questions  and  talk  fireely  of 
anything  they  may  vrish  to  know.  I  try  to  give  them  a  su£9cient  idea 
of  standard  authors,  that  when  the  days  of  weary  desolation  come,  they 
may  know  how  to  choose  for  themselves.  Had  our  women,  within  them- 
selves, more  resources  of  pleasure,  they  wotdd  make  better  wives  and 
mothers.  When  the  cfup  of  happiness  is  dashed  from  thenr  young  lip% 
and  by  the  phantom  of  despair  they  are  led  on  to  the  dreary  threshhold 
of  insanity ;  could  they  but  remember  that  by  individual  suffning  th» 
world  is  made  better,  how  many  would  lift  their  streaming  eyes  haaven-^ 
ward,  and  in  the  strength  that  is  given  them  ftom  on  high,  walk  tfarougk 
life  comforting  hearts  less  sorrowful  than  their  own. 

Too  nuuiy  mothers  are  occupied  with  vanity ;  teachers  most  guide  thcf 
dau^ters.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  man  makes  the  laws,  but  mothen 
make  the  men."  Ei.  B.  K. 


From  the  Census  of  Australia,  taken  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  it  appears 
that  the  total  population  was  117,727.  Of  this  total  of  117,727,  no  less 
than  43,349  were  bom  in  the  colony,  49,788  in  England  and  Wales,  7, 
172  in  Scotland,  12,128  in  Ireland,  2,201  in  other  British  posaes^ns,  7, 
864  in  Germany,  1,093  in  foreign  countries,  leaving  122  not  specified. 
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Deparlnent. 


DANIEL  KIRKWOOD,  BDITOS. 


PROBLEM  No.  197.— Bt  William  B.  Mobgah. 

An  instrument  is  constnicted  to  work  upon  the  following  plan:  The 
end  of  »  small  rod  is  made  to  follow  a  circle.  The  rod  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  outside  the  circle,  and  a  pencil  maj  be  fiustened  to  it»  either 
between  the  point  and  circle,  at  it,  or  beyond  it  Required  the  equations 
and  some  of  the  properties  of  the  curves  thus  described. 

PROBLEM  No.  198.— By  Numerator. 

It  is  required  to  find  that  fraction  whose  cube  root  exceeds  its  square 
loot  by  the  greatest  possible  quantity. 

PROBLEM  No.  199.— By  John  Smith. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  are  to  be  divided 
among  three  regfanents,  in  such  a  way,  that  each  man  of  that  regiment 
which  contains  most,  receives  one  doUar,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
equally  amongst  the  men  of  the  other  two  regiments.  Were  the  dollar 
e^l^idS^  to  the  first  regiment,  then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  r^ 
ioientB  woidd  receive  fifty  cents ;  if  we  give  the  dollar  to  the  second  r^^ 
inent,  then  each  man  of  the  two  remaining  regiments  would  receive  one- 
Hiird  of  a  doUar ;  lastly,  if  it  were  given  to  the  third  regiment,  then  each 
■an  ai  the  remaining  regiments  would  only  receive  twenty-five  cmta.. 
How  many  men  were  contained  in  each  of  the  three  regiments  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  200.— By  A. 

What  number  is  it^  whose  half  multiplied  by  its  third  part^  gives  16  ? 
(An  arittimetical  solution  is  required.) 

PROBLEM  No.  201.— By  A. 

If  the  diameter  of  an  asteroid  be  40  miles,  and  its  mean  density  equal 
to  that  of  Juqiter,  in  what  time  would  a  body  let  fidl  from  a  hight  of  500 
ibet  reach  the  sur&oe  ? 
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PROBLEM  No.  202.— Br  A. 

If  the  diameter  and  mean  density  of  an  asteroid  be  the  same  as  sop- 
posed  in  the  last  problem,  in  what  time  would  a  material  point  reyolte 
round  it  as  a  satelite,  at  a  distance  of  1200  miles  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  208.-*Bt  J.  Q.  R. 
¥niat  numbers  are  they,  whose  sum,  product,  and  diiferenoe  of  their 
squares  are  equal  ? 

PROBLEM  No.  201— From  Wbioht's  Alqkbba. 
Solve  the  following  equation  by  Cardan's  method  : — 

xt  — 12»«  +86a— 7=0. 


Editorial    Xiaoellany. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


Mb.  Editor: — 

In  the  September  number  of  the  School  Journal  then  wen  sennl  que- 
ries presented,  to  which  I  have  seen  no  answer,  and  in  the  Octobernuai- 
ber  there  is  another  one  presented  which  the  Superintendent  of  PuUk 
Instruction  is  called  upon  to  answer,  and  I  will  now  answer  them  alL 

Query  1st.  "Should  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  comfltf 
with  that  part  of  the  law  which  requires,  1st,  "Annual  Reports,  (Sec.  110, 
School  Law,)  2d,  The  spending  annually,  at  least  one  day  in  each  county 
attending  Teachers'  Institutes,  conferring  with  Township  Trustee^*^ 
eounseling  teachers,  and  lecturing  on  Education  ?  "  (Sec.  117,  School 
Law.) 

To  the  first  part  of  this  query  X  answer,  that  the  Superintendent 
should  comply  with  the  section  of  the  law  nferred  lb ;  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  fiuled  to  furnish  the  required  annual  report,  or  contemplated 
such  a  fiulun. 

To  the  second  part  of  it,  I  answer,  also,  that  it  is  his  duly  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  referred  to,  according  to  its  true  and 
reasonable  sense  and  meaning.  That  section  cannot  be  construed  into  an 
imperative  requirement  that  the  Superintendent  shall  attend  all  the  teach-, 
en'  Institutes  held  in  the  State,  or  counsel  her  seven  or  eight  thousand 
teachers,  by  calling  on  them  for  that  purpose,  at  their  homes  and  several 
places  of  business. 
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The  reuonable  oongtmction  of  the  117  seotion  is^  that  the  Superintend* 
ont  shall  spend,  on  his  official  visits,  annually,  on  an  average,  a  daj  in 
a  county,  and  if  teacher's  institutes  are  held  within  the  range  of  these  o^ 
fieial  visits,  he  shall  attend  them  ;-*that  if  the  trustees  and  teachers  meet 
him  at  his  appointments  for  such  visits,  he  shall  confer  with  such  trus- 
tees and  counsel  such  teachers ;  and  if  the  masses  of  the  people  meet  him 
at  his  a{^intiaents,  he  shall  deliver  lectures  to  them  upon  topics  calcu- 
lated to  subserve  the  interests  of  popular  education.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  that  section  of  the  law.  In  compliance 
with  it  I  have  performed  my  whole  duty  and  more. 

To  make  plainer  this  construction  of  the  law,  I  will  state,  that  afaice 
the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office,  I  have  received  notice  of  the 
holding  of  five  teachers'  institutes  in  the  State ;  the  time  i^pointed  lor 
holding  four  of  them  was  previously  occupied  by  appointments  of  mj 
own,  in  remote  parts  of  the  State,  which  appointments  I  could  not  recall, 
neither  could  I  change  nor  neglect  them.  The  law  certainly  does  not 
contemplate  that  the  Superintendent  shall  attend  institutes  under  such 
circumstances.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  his  own  ^^intzoents 
for  those  of  subordinate  officers,  or  teachers,  whose  appointments  are  ev- 
ery way  inferior  in  point  of  importance  to  his  own. 

Neither  can  it  be  contemplated  by  the  law  that  he  shall  confer  with 
trustees,  counsel  teachers,  or  lecture  to  the  masses,  unless  they  will  meet 
him  at  his  ovm  appointments  for  that  purpose.  I  think  that  if  this  is 
not  the  true  construction  of  the  section  in  question  it  ought  to  be  amended. 

Query  2.<-"  Should  not  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  require  the  elao- 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  at  the  spring  rather  than  at  the  fidl  election  ? 
thus  divorcing  the  office  in  some  sense  fi'om  partisan  influences.'' 

This  I  can  only  answer  as  an  humble  voter  of  the  State.  I  repaid 
such  a  change  with  dis&vor.  To  change  the  time  of  filling  so  important 
an  office  from  the  &11  election  when  the  vote  is  usually  large,  to  the 
spring  election  when  the  vote  is  light,  and  in  many  of  the  townships  veiy 
irregularly  conducted,  would,  I  think,  be  an  unwise  and  dangerous 
change.  Judging  firom  past  experience  and  observation,  I  do  not  think 
that  such  a  change  would  have  the  efiect  to  remove  the  office  in  the  least 
from  partisan  influences. 

QuBBT  3. — **  Should  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  give  the  Si^Mrintend- 
ent  a  term  of  three  or  four  years  instead  of  two  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Constitation  ou^t  to  be 
80  dianged  as  to  give  him  a  term  of  six  years  instead  of  two.  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  I  think  that 
the  Superintendent  of  PuUic  Instruction  should  be  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  length  of  term.  Ue  now  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  near  the  middle  of  one  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
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his  tixtto  expires  near  the  middle  of  tiie  next  saooeeding  seisioiL  It  is 
impossible  fbr  him  to  saooessftilly  impress  his  Tiews'uid  measuves  of  ad* 
nunistratiTe  policj  upon  the  system  in  that  time.  He  is  probably  not 
prepared,  at  the  commencement  of  his  term,  to  eo-aperate  efflcientljwitfa 
the  Legislature,  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  its  sesBion,  in  amend- 
ing the  law  and  hnproving  the  system  under  it  Neither  can  he  be  ez- 
peded  at  the  dose  of  his  term  to  very  efficiently  cooperate  wHh  flat 
body  in  making  amendments  to  the  law,  or  changes  in  tiie  system,  wbaA, 
are  to  opennte  upon,  or  be  administered  by  his  sucoessor  in  office.  The 
useftilness  of  the  d&ce  to  the  State  is  Tery  much  abridged  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  term. 

QuEBT  in  the  October  No. — '*  Why  did  the  school  money  distnbnted 
In  1860  fidl  80  much  short  of  what  was  Justly  expected  and  promised  ? 
Will  the  Superintendent  answer  ?  " 

To  this  I  answer,  that  fiom  the  best  data  in  my  possession  I  make  the 
fi^owing  estimate : 

Total  School  funds $6,170,000. 

Deduct  as  unproductive, 2,640,000, 

Total,  productive, 3,630,000. 

Income  at  7  per  cent        ------         7  per  cent. 

Total  Revenue  firom  funds, $247,100. 

Tax  on  property, 435,368. 

Tax  on  Polls /   -        -  110,000. 

Revenue  firom  Licenses, 75,000. 

Balance  due  firom  the  State, 255,037. 

Total  school  revenue, $1,122,605. 

This  entire  amount  with  the  exception  of  the  Treasurer's  collection 
fees  on  the  tax  collected,  in  ratable  proportion,  is  appropriated  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner,  exclusively  to  furnishing  tuition  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  Deduct  from  this  amount  the  Congressional 
Township  revenue,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  apportionment  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  leaves  for  his  apportionment 
the  sum  of  $975,505.  When  the  appropriation  was  about  to  be  made, 
and  inquiry  made  fbr  the  money,  it  was  ascertained  that  but  about  $556, , 
000  was  available  for  his  apportionment  The  amount  due  from  the 
State,  it  was  said,  could  not  be  paid  A  considerable  amount  was  taken 
up  in  making  certain  pa3rments  of  per  cent  or  fees  to  County  Auditors 
and  Treasurers,  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  ftmd,  all  of  which  I  un- 
derstand to  be  unlawful,  there  being  no  appropriation  by  law  fbr  the  pay- 
ment of  any  such  fees  or  expenses  out  of  this  revenue. 

The  practice  of  thus  unlawfhlly  making  these  payments  firom  this  rev- 
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enue  is  co-extensiye  with  the  State,  or  neariy  so,  and  of  seTeral  yean 
standing.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  authori^ 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  to  correct  or  stop  these  iUeg;al  pajmenta^ 
or  to  prevent  such  enormous  dirersions  of  the  school  revenue,  from  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  exclusively  appropriated  and  set  apart  bj  law.  The 
law  does  not  give  to  the  Superintendent  any  control  whatever  over  the 
coliection  and  apjdication  of  the  school  revenues.  It  was  very  conectlj 
remarked  by  my  predecessor,  that  over  this  matter  the  Superintendent 
has  no  more  oontnd  than  he  has  over  the  revenues  of  Russia. 

The  foregoing  estimate  does  not  take  into  aceount  the  delinquent  taxea^ 
because  the  amount  of  delinquencies  of  former  yeais  which  is  made  a- 
vailable  during  a  current  year,  are  very  rarely  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
delinquencies  of  the  same  current  year's  levy,  and  hence  no  serious 
discrepancy  would  result  from  their  omission  in  this  estimate. 

Smcubl  L.  Ruoo, 
Supt  Pub.  InstructioiL 


RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  PARE  OP  TEACHERa 


Hr.  Phklpb.  Sib:— It  being  one  of  my  duties  to  look  after  the  items 
indicated  above,  by  your  permit  I  hereby  report  to  the  teachers. 

The  Indiana  Central,  Madison  and  Peru  Roads  courteously  extend  re- 
turn tickets^rm  (Will  the  Wayne  and  Henry  Co*s.,  teachers  note  this  ?) 
The  Terre  Haute  road  extends  the  same,  tied  up  however,  by  limitations 
which  I  fear  will  render  the  &vor  null ;  namely,  that  '^thirty  teachers  or 
thereabout,  come  and  go  in  a  body.'' 

The  other  roads,  so  &r  as  heard  from,  decline;  one  road  not  yet  heard 
from  though  addressed  twice. 

Boarding  can  be  obtained  at  prices  ranging  from  .50  to  .75  cents  per 
day, — ^little's  Hotel  cfaaiging  .75,  with  free  omnibus  to  and  from  depot 
A  member  or  members  of  Ex.  Com.,  will  be  in  waiting  at  Bowen, 
Stewart  &  Co's  Book  Store  to  accompany  or  direct  teachers  to  places  of 
boarding. 

Teachers,  we  truly  regret  that  half-&re  tickets  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  other  roads,  but  we  have  done  what  wo  could  and  must  submit 
to  the  decision  of  said  roads.  Permit  us  however,  notwithstanding  this 
untoward  ftct,  to  urge  your  attendance.  Reason ;  we  have  a  strong  hope, 
yes  some  promises  that  the  incoming  Legislature  will  &vorably  regard 
the  cause  of  Common  Schools,  if  their  claims  be  unitedly  and  cogently 
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presented.    Teachen  most  of  necessity  be  the  leaders  in  the  presentation 

of  these  claims.    The  Association  is  their  organ  of  presentation,  henoe 

oome,  and  speak  and  loorh  through  this  organ. 

HespectfiiHv,  G.  W.  Hoss, 

Chahman,  Ex.  Committee. 


PERSONAL. 


The  rejriy  to  Queries  in  this  No.  bj  Mr.  Bugg,  shows  that  the  Auditor 
has  too  much  power  orer  the  school  money. 

The  Superintendent  should  control  the  department  for  idiich  he  is  held 
accountable  at  the  bar  of  public  ofNuion.  Had  the  Superintendent  ex* 
posed  the  abominable  conduct  of  the  Auditor,  Mr.  Dodd,  in  abstracting  firom 
the  aohool  leTonue  great  sums  of  money  and  direrting  them  to  the  gener- 
al purposes  of  the  State  in  utter  violation  of  law,  it  would  have  saved  Mr. 
Rugg  many  votes,  and  have  thrown  the  Auditor  where  he  deserves  to  be 
placed,  at  the  fiwt  of  his  ticket,  and  behind  every  other  man  in  any  party. 

This  reckless  and  persistent  filching  of  the  children's  money  in  defi- 
ance of  the  protests  of  the  regular  guardian  of  it,  the  Superintendent,  in 
defiance  of  enactments,  old  and  new,  is  too  abominable  to  be  borne  in  si- 
lence. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Rugg  stoutly  oljected  to  this  high« 
handed  and  infiunous  course  of  procedure,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
great  deficiency  in  the  legitimate  school  money  for  1860.  We  are  satis- 
fled  that  Mr.  Rugg  is  a  true  and  earnest  fiiend  of  the  free  schools  of  the 
State.  Heretofore,  we  (bar  he  hafl  been  held  accountable,  too  much,  for 
the  sins  of  others.  We  like  to  know  where  the  crime  lies,  and  his  answer 
to  queries  tells  us. 

The  largest  majority  against  any  one  in  the  State  election,  was  against 
Mr,  Rugg;  under  the  impression  we  presume  that  he  was  aocountaUe  fyt 
the  deficiencies  in  the  school  money.  We  will  remember  Mr.  Dodd  fitith- 
fully. 


The  visit  of  Miss  Diz  to  the  Penal  institutions  of  Michigan,  it  is  said, 
has  had  an  effect  to  wake  up  the  public  to  the  slovenly  manner  of  their 
treatment  of  criminals  and  paupers,  and  a  reform  is  demanded. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol, 
Dec.  26th,  27th,  28th.    See  order  of  exercises. 
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OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCK 


Miss  Merrill,  now  sojourning  in  Oerman7i  contributes  to  the  School 
Journal  articles  of  great  interest.  Being  herself  an  acoomplished  and 
experienced  educator,  who  had  enjojed  the  highest  opportunities  of  cul- 
ture before  entering  the  profession,  she  possesses  every  fiusility  for  formiiig 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  German  system  of  instruction  in 
developing  mind. 

Miss  Merrill's  letters  are  written  in  an  animated  and  felicitous  style, 
and  afford  a  rich  intellectual  treat  to  the  higher  order  of  teachers  who 
love  to  read  an  educational  Journal.  They,  afford  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment also  to  such  parents  or  such  students  as  find  delight  in  the  study 
of  the  customs  of  distant  nations. 

We  are  naturally  interested  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  an  American 
lady,  educated  among  our  western  institutions,  as  she  surveys  the  glories 
and  triumphs,  not  only  of  present  European  art  and  learnings  bat  the 
monuments  of  the  past  also,  now  gray  and  dingy  with  the  mystic  man- 
tle of  ages. 

The  letters  of  "an  Indianapolis  boy  in  Germany"  are  written  in  a 
style  very  natural  and  easy,  and  discover  a  closeness  of  observatian,  and 
a  genuine  love  for  the  works  of  art,  and  for  the  traditions  of  history  and 
biqgraphy,  which  give  promise  of  a  noble  future  for  our  young  firieiid 
Lewis.  We  fancy  his  youthful  heart  must  swell  with  emotion  ae  he 
stands  by  the  worn  and  curious  mementoes  which  commemorate  the 
great  deeds  or  the  great  lives  of  illustrious  men. 

These  were  each  created,  the  young  American  may  say  to  himiieU 
obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  some  mi^ty  thinker,  some  gfeat  geniw^ 
which,  in  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  towered  &r  above  its  fellows, 
and  had  power  to  awake  the  awe,  and  thrill  the  hearts,  even  of  those  an- 
cient and  phlegmatic  Germans. 

From  this  he  can  draw  the  evidence  that  each  mind  has  its  own  partic- 
ttlar  field  for  conquest  Had  these  immortals  been  forced  into  any  other 
line  of  life  or  activity,  the  marked  unfitness  of  their  mental  organizations 
ibr  such  pursuits,  would  have  consigned  them  to  oUivion ;  and  what  is 
fer  more  painful  to  contemplate,  would  have  closed  upon  them  the  field 
of  usefulness,  and  made  forever  silent  many  a  spirit  whose  melody  now 
vibrates  throughout  Christendom  with  undimmished  power  and  sweetness^ 
though  centuries  have  passed  since  they  went  down  the  sea  of  time. 

What  a  lesson  those  monuments  tea:h,  that  mind  should  be  permitted 
to  pursue  congenial  avocations,  independent  of  the  questions  of  pecuni- 
ary profit  or  loss. 

The  German  population  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  750,000. 


THE  LIBRARY  TAX— THE  GREAT  UNABRIDGED. 


A  bill  passed  the  Senate  at  its  last  session  to  levy  a  tax  for  more  li- 
brary books.  We  hope  it  will  yet  pass  both  Houses,  and  that  each  library 
will  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  an  Unabridged  Dictionary.  We  find 
a  general  desire  prevailing  among  men  in  lavor  of  such  a  movement;  its 
success  ultimately,  we  think  secure  and  positive,  and  we  antidpate  its 
triumph  aoan.    The  matter  will  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature. 


The  Mathbicatical  Mokthly. — Teachers  and  Students  of  Mathemat- 
ics, you  ought  to  subscribe  to  the  Mathematical  Monthly  £>r  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Each  number  contains  simple  and  elementary  notes  upon  subjects 
which  you  teach  and  study. 

2.  Tou  must  have  text  books,  and  you  wish  to  use  the  best  ones. 
The  Mathematical  Monthly  contains  carefully  prepared  notices,  especially 
intended  to  aid  you  in  making  a  selection. 

3.  You  need  works  of  reference  upon  all  the  subjects  of  Mathematics 
which  you  teach  and  study,  and  the  Mathematical  Monthly  notices  will 
save  you  many  times  the  subscription  price  by  preventing  the  purchase 
of  useless  books. 

4.  You  will  aid,  in  sustaining  the  Mathematical  Monthly,  prizes  offered 
to  students  for  solutions  and  essays. 

5.  You  will  aid  in  sustaining  a  Journal  devoted  to  your  own  pn^sssioD. 

6.  You  will  find  a  large  list  of  mathematical  books  fix>m  which,  if  you 
wish,  the  Editor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Runkle  will  aid  you  in  making  selections 
adapted  to  your  wants. 

Subscription  price  $3,00,  or  twenty-five  cents  per  number,  with  lai|^ 
reductions  to  clubs. 
Address  Sever  and  Francis,  Publisher8,Cambridge,  Mass. 


Indianapolis  City  Dibkctobv  tob  1861. — ^By  Jas.,  Suthkbland. 
Price  $  1,50.  The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Sutherland  is  being  appreciated,  and 
hereailer  the  annual  city  directories  issued  by  him  will  be  the  standard 
book,ofstatistics  and  reference  of  the  growth  and  business  of  the  Rail 
Road  City.  The  directory  for  1861  will  contain  about  400  pages  octavo, 
canvass  finished. 

"The  business  mirror,"  an  abbreviation  of  the  above  will  be  circulated 
throughout  the  State,  term  of  Courts,  express  guide,  R.  R.,  guide  ^c. 

Sold  by  Bowen,  Stewart    ft  Co. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss  Catherine  Merrill,  our  correspoiident  in  Gemuuiy. 
Mr.  Lewis  Ketcham,  who  also  writes  for  the  Journal  oocasiotiallj,  also 
in  Crermany. 
8.  R.  Adams,  one  of  the  Associate  editors,  who  prepared  the  August 

No.,   of  the  JOCTBKAL. 

James  Colegrove,  one  of  the  Associate  editors,  who  prepared  the  Sep- 
tember No. 

B.  C.  Hobbs,  one  of  the  Board  of  Associate  editors,  who  furnished  the 
October  No.,  with  articles. 

G.  W.  Hoss,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Awsoriata  editors,  who  pre> 
pared  the  November  No. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Bums,  also  one  of  the  Associate  editors,  and  who  always 
writes  well,  but  whose  articles  come  too  much  like  "angels'  Tisits.'* 
They  would  be  very  welcome  oftener. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stowits,  of  Batavia,  N.  T.,  from  whose  prolific  pen  wt 
have  been  fitvored  sometimes,  with  articles  for  our  JoumaL  Wa  would 
like  to  be  blessed  oftener  with  articles  firom  the  same  source. 

The  Mathematical  editor,  Daniel  Kirkwood,  has  kindly  sent  us  sevend 
valuable  contributions,  besides  conducting  the  Mathematical  Department 
of  this  Journal. 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Benton,  J.  Brown,  and  Joel  Hendricks,  have  contribii- 
ted  each  an  article  of  much  value  and  interest. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  De  Kalb,  contributed  his  address  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Education  and  Progress. 

J.  M.  Allen  contributed  one  article  on  the  Elementary  sounds  of  the 
Eng^h  language. 

H.  H.  Young,  who  has  written  for  the  Journal  twice. 

8.  J.  Kahler  has  fiivored  us  with  communications  twice. 

Mr.  Rugg,  the  State  Superintedcnt,  has  furnished  us  with  a  reply  to 
queries  for  which  we  are  much  obliged. 


The  English  literary  journals  are  debating  vigorously  the  relative  mer- 
its of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries. 

It  is  supposed  that  physical  education  will  receive  a  new  impulse  firom 
the  grand  American  Gymnastic  Tournament,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Qu* 
cago,  January  7th,  1861. 

Nones  TO  Delinqvbnts. — ^We  intend  to  puUish  in  a  coming  No.  the 
pames  of  delinquent  subscribers  for  VoL  lY  of  the  Indiana  School  Jour- 
oaL    The  money  belongs  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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We  call  attention  to  the  adTertisement  of  J.  J.  Butler,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Erery  body  knows,  who  has  used  it,  that  Butler's  ink  is  fiur  better  than 
any  other  manukctured  in  America.  Perhaps  Arnold's  English  ink  is  as 
good. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  yards  and  gardens  which  should  be  orna- 
mented with  fruit  trees  or  eyergreens.  We  call  their  attention  to  the 
adTertisement  of  the  RaysviUe  Nursery,  in  the  three  past  numbers. 

Crittenden's  book  keeping  is  probably  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  published.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  for  .Grammer  schools,  and 
one  known  as  the  counting  house  edition.  Teachers  and  self-educators 
should  seek  to  obtain  first  class  articles  when  they  buy.  There  is  no 
profit  in  purchasing  experiments  which  flood  the  country,  such  as  Church- 
es for  example.  Buy  a  standard  article  or  none.  See  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle's 
advertisement 

OuTLiiTE  Maps.^-  The  extraordinary  opportunities  for  purchasing  Pel- 
ton's  fiunous  and  magnificent  Outline  Maps  should  awaken  a  common  de- 
sire to  secure  a  set  in  eyery  school  house.  We  actually  belieye  that 
any  teacher  can  secure  enough  higher  salary  to  pay  him  for  purchasing 
and  using  a  set  whereyer  he  may  teach.  But  by  proper  effort  many 
districts  can  be  induced  to  buy  these  maps  and  keep  them.  We  shall 
be  ^ad  to  assist  any  teacher  in  procuring  a  set,  or  part  of  a  set  at  such 
rates  as  make  the  temptation  nearly  irresistible. 

Soden's  Elements  of  the  German  language.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
studying  this  inimitable  work  several  winters  since,  and  we 'fully  belieye 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any.  Whether  we  are  correct  or  not,  in  that, we  are 
sure  that  Applegate  &  Co.,  have  one  of  the  best  supplies  of  miscellar 
neous  and  standard  works  which  can  be  found  in  the  west.  They  pub- 
lish an  the  great  standard  English  works,  and  their  classical  library  and 
translations,  literal  and  intelrinear,  give  about  all  which  can  be  sought  for. 
For  fear  you  should  imagine  we  have  fidlen  into  an  error,  we  ask  you  to 
write  for  a  catalogue  of  books,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 

lyison,  Phinncy  &  Co.,  publish  the  American  Educational  Series.  Send 
for  a  descriptive  circular,  or  catalogue.  Sent  prepaid  to  any  person.  See 
advertisement  in  past  numbers. 

The  Tonng  Singer.  How  many  have  seen  it?  Music  in  schools  ! 
Who  does  not  know  its  wonderful  effect?  Do  not  neglect  to  send  for  a 
sample  copy. 

Several  of  our  exchanges  have  spoken  very  highly  of  Schuyler's  High- 
er Arithmetic.  The  Educator  at  Pittsburgh  says:  "we  cordially  com- 
mend it  to  the  profession," 

Sold  by  Sheldon  &  Co.     See  Advertisement  of  their  books. 
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SEVENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING  OF   THE  INDIANA  STATS 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  be  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  28,  1860. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

26th,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. — 1.  Preliminary  business.  2.  Reports  of  mem. 
bers  of  Committee  on  County  Associations,  Institutes,  etc.  3.  Present- 
ation of  professional  queries,  (written.) 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.— Address  by  President,  E.  P.  Cole. 

Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address,  and  miscellaneous  business. 

27th.  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15.  Paper  on  school  Directors ;  their  duty  and  efficiency  ;- 
G.  May.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15.  Discussion  of  question,— £%ou2c{  (he  Legislature  at  its 
Session,  levy  a  two  tmR  tax  for  School  purposes  f 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  Vocal  Music  in  'Schools,  by  J.  McKee* 

Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3  o'colck. — Paper  on  School  Gbyemment,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper.    Miscellaneous. 

7  o'clock. — Address  by  PresidentHall,  of  Miami  Univredty,  0.  Sub- 
ject,  Moral  Education.     DiscussiDn  of  topics  in  said  address. 

28th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15— Paper  on  Institutes,  by  G.  W.  Hoss.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15— Discussion  of  question,  Should  the  Legidature  at  its  present  Sm- 
Stan  inaugurate  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  permitting  Local  taxation  far 
(he  support  of  schools  f 

1 1-15— Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  School  Examiners ;  their  duties,  and  Law 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  same,  by  G.  A.  Irvine. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3-15. — Election  of  Officers  and  Associate  Editors. 
Report  of  Treasurer.    Miscellaneous. 

7.  Closing  business. 

8.  Reunion,  Toasts  and  Responses. 

Adjournment 

Arrangements  will  be  made  in  proper  time,  relative  to  boarding  aai 
Railroad  &xe.  Papers  throughout  the  State  aro  requested  to  oopj  or 
notice  the  above ;  members  also,  requested  to  apprise  teachers  who  aie 
not  members  of  the  aisociation. 
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JSdUarial  MUcdlaw^. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING  OF   THE  INDIANA  STATR 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


To  bo  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Indianapolis,  December  26,  27,  28,  1860. 


ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

26th,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. — 1.  Preliminary  business.  2.  Reports  of  mem. 
bers  of  Committee  on  County  Associations,  Institutes,  etc.  3.  Present- 
ation of  professional  queries,  (written.) 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.— Address  by  President,  E.  P.  Cole. 

Discussion  of  topics  in  said  address,  and  miscellaneous  business. 

27th.  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — ^Opening  Exercises. 

9-15.    Paper  on  school  Directors ;  their  duty  and  efficiency  ;• 
G.  May.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15.    Discussion  of  question, — Should  (he  LegisUdwrt  at  its 
Session,  levy  a  two  tmR  tax  for  School  puarposes  t 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Paper  on  Vocal  Music  in  Schools,  by  J.  McKee- 

Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3  o'colck. — Paper  on  School  Gbvemment,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper.    Miscellaneous. 

7  o'clock. — Address  by  PresidentHall,  of  Miami  Univresity,  O.  Sub- 
jecty  Moral  Education.     DiscussiDn  of  topk»  in  said  address. 

28th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises. 

9-15— Paper  on  Institutes,  by  G.  W.  Hoss.    Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

10-15— Discussion  of  question,  Should  the  Legidature  at  its  present  Ses- 
sion inaugurate  an  amendment  to  the  Constiiution  permitting  Local  taxation  far 
Oie  support  of  schools  f 

1 1  -15— Miscellaneous. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. — Pi^r  on  School  Examiners ;  their  duties,  and  Law 
proyiding  for  the  appointment  of  the  same,  by  G.  A.  Irvine. 
Discussion  of  said  Paper. 

3-15. — Election  of  Officers  and  Associate  Editors. 
Report  of  Treasurer.    Miscellaneous. 

7.  Closing  business. 

8.  Reunion,  Toasts  and  Responses. 

Adjournment 

Arrangements  will  be  made  in  proper  time,  lelattTe  to  boarding  aad 
Railroad  fiue.  Papers  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to  oopj  or 
notice  the  above ;  members  also,  requested  to  apprise  teachen  who  are 
not  members  of  the  association. 
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NEW  HIGH  SCHUOL  L1TERATUEE1 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEmES. 

McaUFFETS  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER ;  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amount 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

The  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  verv  best  sources  of  Amcri 
can  and   English    Literature.     They  haVe   been    selected   with    reference  to 
purity  of  sentiiaent,.  beauty  and  variety  of  style,  and  real  eloquence. 

The  book  may  be  used  jus  a  Reader  or  Sneaker ;  the  selections  being  pe- 
culiarly ad:ipt?il  to  the  DOUBLE  purpose  of  Reading  and  Declamation. 

EIDD'S  ELOCUriON :  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Culture 
and  Elocution.     By  Robert  Kidd,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strencrtheiiincr,  im- 
proving, and  maim2;ini;  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  b 
every  style  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  object  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  place  in  convenient  fona 
for  use,  those  principle's,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  wliich,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  have  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calculated  to 
make  good  reador.s,  and  eitsy,  graceful  and  correct  speakers. 

RAY'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed  and  applied :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  arc:  1st  The  arrangement  is  philo- 
sophical :  pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discuHsed,  then  its  applications. 

.2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  Uioso  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  main- 
tained, both  in  the  rules  and  examples;  thus  making  one  complete  and  ha^ 
monious  work,  initeiid  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatise*. 

3d.  In  the  treatment  of  subjects,  there  is  great  generalization,  which  tcndh 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishing  rules  and  methods;  while  by  avoiding  repetition 
it  secures  in  small  comi^iss  a  great  variety  and  quantity*  of  matter. 

4th.  The  mrxlj  of  treatment  is  highly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  mind:  while  the  w.int^  of  business  men  are  met  by  praeticti 
rules  and  short  methods  of  operation. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  any  extant,  in  the  richness,  varictv  and  prac- 
tical value  of  its  exampltM,  most  of  which  are  eniirehj  new. 

Sui(/h  Copies  sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers /or  r jaw T/i^/wi, 
on  receipt,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  of  50  cents  for  the  High 
School  Reader,— 50,  for  the  New  Speakcr,--50,  for  Kidd's  Elocution, 
and  40  cents  for  Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF    INDIANA! 

Have  you  yet  seen  the  above  New  Class  Books  I 

If  not,  please  send  to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  publishers 
of  the  Eclectic  Edvcational  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  for 
examinatioD. 
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NEW  HIGH  SCHUUL  LITERATURE 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMES. 

McaUPFET'S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER ;  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amount 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

The  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  verv  best  sources  of  iVmeri 
can  and  En;j;lish  Literature.  They  have  been  selected  with  reference  tc» 
purity  of  8cutiau»fit,  beauty  and  variety  of  8tyh»,  and  real  eloquence. 

The  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Sneaker;  the  selections  being  pe- 
culiarly adtipt'^d  to  thi^  DOUBLE  purpose  of  Reading  and  Declamation. 

EIDD^S  ELOCUTION:  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Culture 
and  Elocution.     By  Robert  Kidd,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strengthening,  im- 
proving, and  mana;^ing  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  in 
every  stylo  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  objci^t  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  place  in  convenient  form 
for  use,  those  principles,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  M-hieb.  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  have  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calculated  to 
make  good  reader.^,  and  easy,  graceful  and  correct  speakers. 

RAY'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed and  appliod :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  are:  1st.  The  arrangement  is  philo- 
sophical: pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discus.^^ed,  then  its  applications. 

2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  those  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  main- 
tained, both  m  the  rules  and  example-? ;  thus  making  one  complete  and  bar 
monious  work,  instoad  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatises. 

3d.  In  the  treatmoiit  of  subjects,  there  is  great  generalization,  which  teods 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishing  rules  and  methods;  while  by  avoiding  repetition, 
it  secures  in  small  compass  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  matter. 

4th.  The  m.y.h  of  treatment  is  highly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  mind;  while  the  want*^  of  business  men  Jire  met  by  practical 
rules  and  short  methods  of  o[»eration. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  any  extant,  in  the  richness,  variety  and  pwfr 
tical  value  of  its  examples,  most  of  which  are  entirely  new. 

Single  Copies  sent  by  Mail^  postage  paid,  to  TEACHERS  for  examination^ 
on  receipt,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  of  50  cents  for  the  Higfc 
School  Reader, — 50,  for  the  New  Speaker, — 50,  for  Kidd's  Elocution. 
and  40  cents  for  Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF    INDIANA! 

Have  yon  yet  seen  the  above  New  Class  Books? 

If  not,  please  send  to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  publisbcif 
"ru.ErTic  Educational  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  fot 


n. 


COJ^I^LETEP   JULY  1st,  1859. 

950,000  Copies  Sold  since  the  First  Edition  was  Issued. 
No.  of  Pages  in  the  Entire  Sesiea— 2»070. 

TBE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  READERS, 

BY  PARKER  &  WATSON. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER,  Price 16  Cts. 

"  *•  PRONOUNCING         «  ♦*     25  " 

"  "  PRIMER,  ♦'     15  » 

''  "  FIRST  READf^R,  *' 25  « 

"  "  SECOND      »  "     38  " 

•»  •*  THIRD         "  <'     60  " 

*'  «  ?0€RTH     «  *'     75  " 

"  "  FIFTH         "  "    $1.00 

The  Publishei-s  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  and 
^friends  of  Education,  interesrted  in  the  introduction  of  improved  Text- 
Books,  to  this  A^ew  Series  of  Headers  and  Spellers,  The  remarkable  hold  it 
lias  attained  on  popular  favor  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  before iibe 
Public,  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  ike  great  intrinsic  merits  of  the  respective 
numbers  in  the  Series. 

The  preparation  of  these  Readers  at  tlie  time,  when  so  many  different 
49eries  were  before  the  Public,  involved  no  littleoutlay  of  time  and  money; 
nnd  the  Publishers  designed  to  make  them  so  far  superior  as  to  warrant  a 
most  extensive  use,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate  so  general 
«n  introduction  during  the  first  year  of  their  aggregate  circulation. 

It  is  the  mere  gratifying,  however,  as  it  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
present  and  ultimate  t;irculation  of  Text-Books,  possessing  positive  merit, 
regardless  t)f  a'ctive  competitit>n  or  the  supposed  relative  prices  of  such 
tK)oks,  as  compared  with  inferior  ones. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

BY  MONTEITH  AND  McNALLY. 

MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,    Price  26  Cents. 
"  INTRODUCTIOi^  TO  "  "      40      " 

"  MANUAL  OF  "  "      60       " 

McNALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  «  "  $1.00 

Although  these  Geographies  have  been  before  the  Public  but  a  few  years, 
their  remarkable  success  has  attested  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Monteith's  Geographies,  from  their  combination  of  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Questions  and  Answers,  in  clear  and  concise  language,  have 
imparted  a  degree  of  interest  in  this  study  to  young  pupils  attained  by 
no  other  similar  works. 

McNally's  System  embraces  the  most  philosophical  definitions;  the  most 
comprehensive  and  appropriate  text;  the  best  arrangement  of  Map  mat- 
ter; the  clearest  and  most  accurate  Maps;  and  the  most  simple  outlined 
Physical  Geography  ever  introduced-  in  a  Text-Book  on  Geography. 

These  Geographies  have  been  recommended  in  nearly  every  State  where 
^fQcial  recommendations  are  made,  and  are  already  more  extensively  used 
tban  any  others. 

Copies  -of  any  of  the  Text-Books  named  will  be  sent  for  examination, 
with  reference  to  introduction,  at  one-half  the  prices  annexed,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers, 

A.  &  BABR8  &  BUBB,  61  &  53  John  St.,  Kew  York. 

Maj,  IS60.— 1£. 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

McGUPFET^S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER ;  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amonnt 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

McOTTFFET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SFEAKBR ;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

The  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  very  best  sources  of  Ameri 
can   and   English   Literature.     They  have   been    selected   with    reference  to 
purity  of  sentiment,  beauty  and  variety  of  style,  and  real  eloquence. 

The  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Speaker;  the  selections  bein^  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  DOUBLE  purpose  of  lieading  and  Declamation. 

EIDD^S  ELOCUTION :  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Culture 
and  Elocution.     By  Robert  Kidd,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strengthening,  im- 
proving, and  managing  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  in 
every  style  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  object  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  place  in  convenient  fomi 
for  use,  those  principles,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  which,  for  par- 
poses  of  instruction,  have  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calculated  to 
make  good  readers,  and  easy,  graceful  and  correct  speakers. 

RAY'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed and  applied :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  are:  1st  The  arrangement  is  philcf- 
sophical;  pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discussed,  then  its  applications. 

2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  those  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  main- 
tained, both  m  the  rules  and  examples ;  thus  making  one  complete  and  har- 
monious work,  instead  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatises. 

3d.  In  the  treatment  of  sulyects,  there  is  great  generalization,  which  tends 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishing  rules  and  methods;  while  hy  avoiding  repetition, 
it  secures  in  small  compass  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  matter. 

4th.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  highly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  mind;  while  the  w.ints  of  business  men  are  met  by  practical 
rules  and  short  methods  of  operation. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  anv  extant,  in  the  richness,  variety  and  prac- 
tical value  of  its  examples,  most  of  which  are  entirely  new. 

Single.  Copies  sent  by  i/ai7,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  for  e^ammadon, 
on  receipt,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  of  50  cents  for  (he  High 
School  Header,— 50,  for  the  New  Speaker,— 50,  for  Kidd's  Elocution, 
and  40  cents  for  llay's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF    INDIANA! 

Have  you  yet  seen  the  above  New  Class  Books  ! 

If  not,  please  send  to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CiNoiNNAxr,  O.,  publisheri 
of  the  E(  LF.rTic  Educational  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  for 
examination. 
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NEW  HIGH  SCHUUL  LITERATUK 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

McaUFFETS  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER ;  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amount 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

McOUFFET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

The  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  very  best  sources  of  Amen 
can  and  English  Literature.  They  have  been  selected  with  reference  tt 
purity  of  sentiment,  beauty  and  variety  of  style,  and  real  eloquence. 

The  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Sneaker;  the  selections  heing  p^ 
culiarly  adtiptod'  to  tho  DOUBLE  purpose  of  Reading  and  Declamation. 

EIDD'S  ELOCUTION :  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Culture 
and  Elocution.     By  Robert  Kidd,  Teacher  of  Elocution* 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strengthening,  im- 
proving, and  mana:^iiig  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  in 
every  style  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  objcot  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  place  in  convenient  form 
for  use,  those  pnnclnlos,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  whieh,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  nave  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calculated  to 
make  good  reader.-!,  and  easy,  graceful  and  correct  speakers. 

RAY'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed and  applied :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  are:  1st.  The  arrangement  is  jAikr 
sophical:  pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discu.s.scd.  then  its  applications. 

2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  those  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  maiih 
tained,  both  in  the  rules  and  examples ;  thus  making  one  complete  and  bar 
monious  work,  instead  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatises. 

3d.  In  the  treatniont  of  subjects,  there  is  great  generalization,  which  tend? 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishing  rules  and  methods;  while  by  avoiding  repetition 
it  secures  in  suiiill  coinpiss  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  matter. 

4th.  The  modj  of  treatment  is  hi<rhly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and  | 
strengthen  the  mind:  while  the  want^  of  business  men  are  met  by  practical  ! 
rules  and  short  methods  of  operation. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  any  extant,  in  the  richne-ss,  variety  and  prac- 
tical value  of  its  e.xaniples,  most  of  which  are  entirely  new. 

Sinqh  Copies  sent  by  MaH,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  for  cxamhatm^ 
on    receipt,   in    money  or    postage    stamps,    of   50  cents   for   the  Higi   , 
School  Reader, — 50,  for  the  New  Speaker,— 50,  for  Kidd's  EIoeutioD. 
and  40  cents  for  Kay's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF    INDIANA! 

Have  yon  yet  seen  the  above  New  Class  Books  ? 

If  not,  please  send  to  W.  B.  SiMiTH  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  publisher! 
of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  for 
examination. 


COMPLETED   JULY   1st  185  9 

350,000  Copies  Sold  sinee  the  First  Sdition  was  Issued 
Ho.  of  Pages  in  the  Entire  Sesies— 2,070. 

THE  NATMAL  SERIES  OF  READERS, 

BY  PARKER  &  WATSON. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER,  Price 15  Cts. 

"  *•  PRONOUNCING  «                « 25  " 

"  "  PRIMER,  "     15  ^» 

"  »'  FIRST  READER,  "      25  " 

"  «  SECOND      "  "     38  " 

"  "  THIRD         **  <'     50  " 

«  "  FOURTH     "  "     75  " 

"  "  FIFTH         "  « $1.00 

The  Publishers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  and 
friends  of  Education,  interested  in  the  introduction  of  improved  Text- 
Books,  to  this  New  Series  of  Readers  and  Speller ».  The  remarkable  hold  it 
has  attained  on  popular  favor  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  before  the 
Public,  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  ^reat  intrinsic  merits  of  the  respective 
numbers  in  the  Scries. 

The  preparation  of  these  Readers  al  the  time,  when  so  many  different 
Series  were  before  the  Public,  involved  no  little  outlay  of  time  and  money; 
and  the  Publishers  designed  to  make  them  so  far  superior  as  to  warrant  a 
most  extensive  use,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate  so  general 
an  introduction  during  the  first  year  of  their  aggregate  circulation. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying,  however,  ns  it  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
present  and  ultimate  circulation  of  Text-Books,  possessing  positive  merit, 
regardless  of  active  competition  or  the  supposed  relative  prices  of  such 
books,  as  compared  with  inferior  ones. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  GEOGlUrHIES 

BY  MONTEITH  AND  McNALLY. 

MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,    Price  25  Cents. 
'*  INTRODUCTIO.v  TO  "  "      40      " 

"  MANUAL  OF  "  "      60       " 

McN ALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  "  <'$1.00 

Although  these  Geographies  have  been  before  the  Public  but  a  few  years, 
their  remarkable  success  has  attested  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Monteith*s  Geographies,  from  their  combii;Lation  of  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Questions  and  Answers,  in  clear  and  concise  language,  have 
imparted  a  degree  of  interest  in  this  study  to  young  pupils  attained  by 
no  other  similar  works. 

McNally's  System  embraces  the  most  philosophical  definitions';  the  most 
comprehensive  and  appropriate  text;  the  best  arrangement  of  Map  mat- 
ter; the  clearest  and  most  accurate  Maps;  and  the  most  simple  outline  of 
Physical  Geography  ever  introduced  in  a  Text-Book  on  Geography. 

These  Geographies  have  been  recommended  in  nearly  every  StAte  where 
official  recommendations  are  made,  and  are  already  more  extensively  used 
than  any  others. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  Text-Books  named  will  be  sent  for  examination, 
with  reference  to  introduction,  at  one-half  the  prices  annexed,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers, 

A.  &  BACHES  &f  BUBB,  51  &  5d  Jobn  8t,  Hew  TorlL 
"Hay,  lafio.—tCi 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMES. 

McOTJFFET^S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BEADEB ;  for  advanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amount 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

JgoQiUFFETS  HEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAEES ;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

The  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  very  best  sources  of  Ameri 
can  and  English   Literature.     They  have   been    selected  with    reference  to 
purity  of  sentiment,  beauty  and  variety  of  style,  and  real  eloquence. 

The  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Speaker;  the  selections  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  DOUBLE  purpose  of  Keading  and  Declamation. 

KIDD*S  ELOCUTIOir :  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Culture 
and  Elocution.     By  Robert  Kidd^  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strengthening,  im- 
proving, and  managing  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  in 
every  style  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  object  in  its  preparation^  has  been^  to  place  in  convenient  form 
for  use,  those  principles,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  have  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calculated  to 
make  good  readers,  and  easy,  graceful  and  correct  speakers. 

EATS  HIGHER  AEITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed and  applied :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  are:  1st.  The  arrangement  is  philo- 
sophical: pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discussed,  then  its  applications. 

2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  those  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  main- 
tained, both  in  the  rules  and  examples ;  thus  making  one  complete  and  har- 
monious work,  instead  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatises. 

3d.  In  the  treatment  of  subjects,  tliero  is  great  generalization,  which  tends 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishin;;  rules  and  methods;  while  by  avoiding  repetition, 
it  secures  in  small  compass  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  matter. 

4th.  The  mode  of  treatmant  is  highly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  mind;  while  the  wants  of  business  men  are  met  by  practical 
rules  and  short  m^hods  of  operation. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  any  extant,  in  the  richness,  ^'ariety  and  prac- 
tical value  of  its  examples,  most  of  which,  are  entirely  new. 

Singlf  Copies  sent  by  Mailj  postage  paid,  to  Teachers /or  exawiina/wm, 
on  receipt,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  of  60  cents  for  the  High 
School  Pieador,— 50,  for  the  New  Speaker,— 50,  for  Kidd's  Elocution, 
and  40  cents  for  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF    INDIANA! 

Have  you  yet  seen  tiie  above  Hew  Class  Books  f 

If  not.  please  send  to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CiNCiNNATf,  0.,  publishers 
of  the  ErLECTTc  EDUCATIONAL  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  for 
examination. 
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GOODRICH^     HEW    READERS, 

AND 

BUTLER'S   GRAMMAR,  EDITED    Bt    NOBLE    BUTLER, 
THE   BEST,    THE    (J  HAP  EST, 

And  the  Only  Officially  Authorized  Text-Books  in  the  Schoolft 

-    of  Indiana. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  Office  of  Super,  of  Pub. 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 
At  Die  February  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1860,  the  sulject 
of  text-books,  among  other  things,  received  some  attention.     The  list 
previously  authorized  was  carefiiUy  revised,  and  the  following  order  on 
the  subject  adopted : 

OBDEBKD.-^That  tbe  books  mentioned  «nd  iiniuc<i  in  the  following  list,  be 
introdnced  into,  and  used  in  the  publit*  whools  of  the  State  as  text-books  for 
in«tvnetiou.  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  to  whieh  they  relate,  to  wit : 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Far  Jvstnuiion  in  Reading — 
Child's  First  Book,  an  illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  New  First  Header,  edited  by  Pro£  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Third  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Fourth  Reader,  edited  by  Pro£  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Pro£  Noble  Butler. 

Jn  English  Qrammar — 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A.  M. 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  S.  L.  Rugo, 

Supt  Pub.  Ina. 


The  above  named  School  Books,  by  Noblk  BrxLEB,  are  beautifully  print- 
ed from  electrotype  plates,  on  heavy  paper,  strongly  bound,  and  in  ©very 
way  the  best  ana  eheapeBt  Readers  publisned. 

The  Reading  lessons  in  these  books  afford  continual  deliffht  to  young  pu- 
pils. The  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  preTslence  oY  the  ora- 
inatic  style  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  habit  of  read- 
ing. It  will  be  generally  found  that  children  who  have  used  these  books 
are  unwilling  to  give  them  up  for  any  others.. 

These  books  have  been  recently  cnticallv  proof-read  and  revised  by  the 
Editor,  and  are  rapidly  paHsing  into  the  hands  of  the  school-children  of 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  desire  to  introduce  the 

OFFICIALLY  RECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BO 0K8  for  INDIANA, 

Goodrich's  Bevised  Series  of  Beaders,  and  Butler's  Orammar, 

Arc  invited  to  correspond  Vlth  the  Publishers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  or  W.  H. 

Hay.  Indiaunvolis,  Ind.,  General  Agent  for  Indiana. 

OcL  60.  tf  {At  Bowen,  Stewart  4*  CV*.) 


VALTTABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  COv 

No.  50S  Minor  Strkit,  Philadelphia. 
CiUafogites  ftirmshed  gratidtously^  on  request. 

English  Etymology. 

TllK  FIBST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY,  By 
JosKPu  Thomais  M.  D.  [Price,  post-paid  42c 

In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklin,  and  State  Normal 
^hool:)  of  Massacbusetts,  <&;c. 

For  the  study  of  Etymology  it  is  claimed, 

1 .  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process  In  the  same 
period  of  time. 

2  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  analysis  and  generalization,— supplied  by 
mathematical  studies  to  the  collegiate,  an^ 
by  this  study,  it  is  believed,  better  than  by 
any  other,  to  the  common-school  pupil. 

Also  published — for  higher  classes: 
LIND'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY, 
[64  cts.l      OSWALD^S    ETYMOLOGICAL 
DIOTIONAKY.  [|1,12.] 

Book-Keeping. 

AN  M.KMKNTARY  TREATISE  ON  BOOK 
KEEPING.  EOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By 
15.  W.  CrIttendkn,  formerly  Prin.  "Critten- 
den's^ Philadelphia  Commercial  College." 
-  ThiB  treatise  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
"Common"  or  "Grammar"  schools  of  our 
conntrj-,  of  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  and 
elucidates  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  aim 
pier  modes  of  keeping  accounts,  so  that  they 
may  be  fuUv  understood  by  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to.     [Price  45  cts.] 

The  "Counting  House  edition"  of  Critto. 
den's  Book-Keeping  (of  which  the  above  is 
«  part)  is  highly  cofnmend'd  by  many  of  the 
best  practical  accountant*  of  the  principal 
eities  of  the  country.  (For  their  opinion  at 
length  see  descriptive  catalogue.) 

Elttmentary  Arithmetic 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF    PRACTICAL    AR- 
ITHMETIC; being  an  explanation   of  the 
fundamental  procc.ssct*  of  arithmftic,  with 
their  application  to  compound  numbers. 
By  Wm.  Vodoes,   LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Al- 
•UF.  [Price  20  cts.]     A  t«xt-book  in  the  Pub 
lie  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 

**The  authors  of  this  book  have  succeeded 
well  in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a  real- 
ly good  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
yonng  pupils.  The  clearness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  explanations  and  the  natural  and 
easy  deductions  of  its  rules  from  those  ex- 
planations, cannot  fail  to  attention  of  teach^ 
era,  and  make  tliorough,  correct  shideni* 
—[Public  Ix'dger,  PhiladelphW 


A   liberal  discount  from  the  abov 
prices  to  schools;  and  an  extra  discount  fo 
intro<luction.     Sample  copies    furnished  at 
HALF  PRICE,  post- paid. 


BOOKS  FOB 


CHEBS. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS, 
Price  14,50, 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PK^TORIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, Price  16,00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURKS.  by  Bates,  |1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART 
OF  TEACHING,  1  2« 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT;  or  Hints  and 
Methods  in  Scrhool  Discipline  and  In- 
struction, by  Charles  Nortnend,        |1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING,  1 00 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 


$25,00 


MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,        VI  00 

g^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  fr  «• 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of 
all  kinds.  Paper,  Ac,  at  liberal  disi'ouiit* 
fVom  our  regular  rates. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  &  Oo. 
Sept.  *60  Indianpolis,  Ind. 


McLEAH  FEMALE   SEMINABT 


The  Ninth  Year  of  this  Institution 
commenced  on  Monday,  September  3d. 

Thorough  instruction  is  giyen  in  the  El- 
ementrry  and  Higher  Branches,  Ancient 
and  Modem  Languages,  Vocal  «nd  In- 
strumental Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  &€ 

The  most  competent  Teachers  are  pro- 
vided, and  every  pupil  receives  a  due 
share  of  individual  attention. 

Pupils  from  abroad,  to  a  imited 
ber,  are  received  into  the  &mily. 

Circulars  furnished  if  desired. 

CHAS.  N.  TODD,  A.  M.  Principal. 
Indianapolis,  Sept.,  12th.  1860. 


MCSIC   FOR    COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

THE   YOTJI^a    SII^aEIl, 

FARTS    I    AND    II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENn.E  MUSIC, 

ORIOINAL   AND   SELEOTEDj 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progressive 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  Music 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subject, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Singer  {Two  Books)  embraces  an  interesting  aud 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  in 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNGh    SINQEH,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Rudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  file- 
mentary  Exercises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young- 
est class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  are  admii-ably  adapted  to  interest  and  please 
children. 

THK    YOUNa    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  as  a  complete  Music  Manual  for 
Common,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  including  the  sprightly  and  enliy- 
ening,  the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyful  and  animating. 

The  Younq  Singer  has  already  been  adopted  rs  tlu>  Text-Book  in  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satisfaction. 

W&^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  for  25  cents,  fach  PA.ftT, 
per  copy. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PtJBLrsHERS,  Cincinnati  Ohio. 
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GOODRICH'S     NEW    BEASEBS, 

AND 

BUTLER'S   GRAMMAR,  EDITED    BY    NOBLE    BUTLER. 
TSE  BEST,    THE    €  HAP  EST; 

And  the  Only  Officially  Authoiized  Text-Books  in  tbe  Schocla 

of   Indiana. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  Office  of  Super,  of  PuK 
Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 
At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1860,  the  subject 
of  text-books,  among  other  things,  received  some  attention.      The   list 
previously  authorized  was  carefully  re\(ised,  and  the  following  order  oa 
the  suljcct  adopted  : 

Ordkred. — That  tlic  books  mcnlioncd  and  named  in  the  following"  list,  b* 
introduced  into,  and  UFed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  text-books  for 
instruction,  in  the  several  brandies  of  learning  to  which  they  relate,  to  irit : 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

For  Instruction  in  Reading — 

Child's  First  Book,  an  illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  New  First  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrkjh's  New  Third  Beader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Groodrich's  New  Fourth  Header,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler: 
Goodrich's  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof  Noble  Butler. 

In  English  Orammar — 

Introductory  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A.  Ml 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Ijanguage,  by  ProC  Noble  Butler. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  S.  L.  Rugg, 

Supt  Pub.  Ins. 


The  above  named  School  Books,  by  Noble  Blti.er,  are  beautifully  print- 
ed from  electrotype  plates,  on  heavy  paper,  strongly  bound,  and  iii  evcTv 
way  the  best  and  cheapest  Readers  pubJislicd. 

The  Reading  lessons  in  these  books  afford  continual  delight  to  yuuns  pn- 
pils.    The  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  prevalence  of  the  dra- 
matic style  lias  a  tendency  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  liabit  of  read 
ing.     It  will  be  generally  found  that  children  who  have  used  these   bcc-k* 
arc  unwilling  to  give  them  up  for  any  others.. 

These  books  have  been  recently  critically  proof-read  and  revised  by  the 
Kditor,  and  are  rapidlv  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  school -children  of 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  who  desire  to  introduce  the 
OFFICIALLY  RECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  for  INDIANA, 

Ooodrich's  Revised  Series  of  Readers,  a^d  Butler's  Orammar, 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  or 

W.  II.  Hay,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  General  Agent  for  Indiaiia^ 
Oct.  60*  tf  (At  Bawen,  StewaH  tf-  Ctfs,) 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS,. 

PUBLISHED  Br 

E.  C.  &  J  BIDDLE  &  CO.. 

No.  50S  MiNOB  Strkkt,  Philadelphia^ 
Catalogues  furnished  gratuiU)usl)fy  an  request. 

English  Etymology. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOHOGY,  By 
Jo8£PH  T110MA8.  M.  D.  [Price,  post-paid  42c 

In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York. 
Philadelplila,  Brooklin,  and  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts,  <&c. 

For  the  study  of  Etymology  it  is  claimed, 

1.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thoroujyh 
and  precise  knowled^  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process  in  the  same 
period  of  time.. 

2  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  analysis  and  generalization.— supplied  by 
mathematical  studies  to  thQ  collegiate,  ancl 
by  this  study,  it  is  believed,  better  than  by 
any  other,  to  the  common-school  pupil. 

Also  published — foi*  higher  classes: 
LINDS  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY, 
[54  cts.l      OSWALD'S    ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY,  [$1,12.] 

Book-Keeping. 

AN  ELE^iENTARY  TREATISE  ON  BOOK 
KEEPING,  EOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By 
S.  W.  Crittenden,  formerly  Prin.  "Critten- 
den's Philadelphia  Commercial  College." 

This  treatise  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  aavanccd  pupils  of  the 
*'Common"  or  "Grammar"  schools  of  our 
country,  of  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  and 
•iHcidates  the  principles  of  tlie  science,  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  sim 
pier  modes  of  keeping  accounts,  so  that  they 
may  be  fuUv  understood  by  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to.    (Price  46  cts.] 

The  "Counting  House  edition"  of  Critten- 
den's Book-KcepiDg  (of  which  the  above  is 
ft  part)  is  highly  commend'd  by  many  of  the 
best  practical  accountants  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  (For  their  opinion  at 
langth  see  descriptive  catalogue.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF    PRACTICAL    AR- 
ITHMETIC; being  an  explunation   of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithml'tic,  with 
their  aimlication  to  compound  numbers. 
By  Wm.  Vodges,   LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Al- 
BUP.  fPrire  20  cts.l     A  text- book  in  the  Pub 
lie  Schools  of  Philadelphia.  <fec. 

"The  authors  of  this  booK  have  succeeded 
well  in  the  ditticult  task  of  prcpariutr  a  real- 
ly good  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
young  pupils.  The  clearness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  explanations  and  the  natural  aud 
easy  deductions  of  its  rules  from  those  ex- 
planations, cannot  fail  to  attention  of  teach- 
ers, and  make  thorough,  correct  stiideiiif> 
— I  Public  Ledger,  Philadelpbin 


^^A  liberal  discount  from  the  above 
prices  to  schools;  and  an  extra  discount  for 
introduction.    Sample  copies    furnished  at 

HALF  PBIGK,  pOSt-paid. 

BOOKS  FOB  TEACHEES. 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GILVMMARS* 
Price  $4,50, 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, Price  16,00- 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  $1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART 
OF  TEACHING,  1  25 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT;  or  Hinta  and 
Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  In- 
struction, by  Charles  Nortliend,        gl  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TEACHING,  1 00- 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,  $25,00^ 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,        12  OO' 

1^^  Any   of  the  above   works  sent  fre 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of 
all.  kinds,  Paper,  «fec.,  at  liberal  discounto- 
from  our  regular  rates.. 

BOWEN,  STEWART,  d:  Co. 
Sept  *60  Indianpolis,  Ind. 


McLEAN  FEMALE   8EMINAET. 

The  N^inth  Year  of  this  Institution 
commenced  on  Monday,  September  3d. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  El- 
emontrry  and  Higher  Branches,  Ancient 
and  Modem  Languages,  Vocal  ■end  In- 
strumental Music,  Di-awing,  Painting,  &c 

The  most  competent  Teachers  are  pro- 
vided, and  every  pupil  receives  a  due 
share  of  individual  attention. 

Pupils  from  abroad,  to  a  limited  num- 
ber, are  received  into  the  family. 

Circulars  furnished  if  desired.  j 

CHAS.  N.  TODD,  A.  M.  PriDcipaL 
Ixuliftiiapolis,  Sept.,  12th,  1860. 


sir  Si  I C   l^'OH    (fOMAfON  SCHOOLS. 

FABT8    I   AHD   II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  MUSIC, 

ORIQINAL   AND  8ELECTEB, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progressive 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  Introducing  Mastc 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subject, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Youno  Sinqer  {Tioo  Books)  embraces  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  io 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught 

THE    YOUNa    SINaER,    PART    I, 

Fresenti  the  Rudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  SIa- 
mentary  Exercises  are  sulBciently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  parposet  of 
Instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young* 
est  class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  nro  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  pleaa« 
children. 

THE    YOUNQ    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  us  a  complete  Mukic  Maaual  for 
Common,  Gramn:ar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  irith 
ihe  utmost  care,  and  embraoo  a  great  variety,  including  the  sprightly  and  enliv- 
■vning,  the  grave  and  solemm,  the  joyful  and  animating. 

TuK  TouNO  SiKOER  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text- Book  in  Hasic  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  «ntisfaction. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
•Officers  for  fixaminntion  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  for  25  cents,  each  part, 
p6T  copy. 

W.  R.  SMITH  &  C.(K  PiiBLtsHKRP.  OindnnaH,  Ohio, 


f 


Ik^mm  ^t\aa\  ^rnxmh 


POBLISHED  OH  THB  15th  OF  UOH  KOim, 


INI).,  STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


0.  rilELrS,  SesvUnt  Editor,   luiUarmpolis. 

DASIET>  KIHKWOOD,  MaOu-nuilk-'d  Elifnr,  Blamir<gl'>». 
A-SSOOIA-TB    EDITORS: 
B.  C.  IIOBliS.  Avmpfiu.  A.  II.  LATTIHORK,  OrMieasOe. 

JAS,  COI.EGROVB,  N-^mriUe.  A.  C.  SRORTRIDaE,  CoUervdle. 

S.  R.  ADAMS,  Moor^B  IM.  J.  G.  MAY,  SnZmi. 

G.  W.  HOSS,  ImiianapoUs.  Mre.  N.  B.  DUHNS,  /nAim^A 


VOL.  v.— LECEJIBBE,  IMO.— HO.  12. 


M    QmananicaUons,  BiisineM  IiOtfra,  and   BemiOmieea,  U,  be  addniSfd  to 
0.  Pirfjw,  Miaaapolis.     AB  Mi£itmatic«l  Articles  In  be  ffMresmt 
to  Danid  Kirhrxicl,  Bloontinglnn,  Imliann.     "Dtmu  nf  ffit 
Journal,  $1,00  per  jair,  in  oAvancf.     Adeertiaituj  terms, 
$6  ftr  page  fw  Jir^  itiwrtiwi,  and  $5  p«ye  pa- 
per month  far  ftuA  additionid  insertion. 


ISDIAN  APOHS: 

HllELPS    «    YOUNG,    I' 1!  i  N  T  K  K  B. 

1860. 


POSTACE-Si):  ec 


GOODRICH  S     NEW    LEASEES, 

AND 

BUTLER'S   GRAMMAR,  EDITED    BY    NOBLE    BUTLER. 
THE  BEST,    THE    CHAP  EST, 

And  the  Only  Officially  Authoiized  Text-Books  in  the  Schcx)lB 

of  Indiana. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA,  Office  of  Super,  of  Pub. 

Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  1859. 

At  Uie  February  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1860,  the  subject 

•of  text-books,  among  other  things,  received  some  attention.      The   list 

previously  authorized  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  following  order  on 

the  subject  adopted  : 

Ordered. — That  the  bookB  mentioned  and  named  in  the  following  list,  be 
intrc  dnccd  into,  and  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as  text-books  for 
instTUction,  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  to  "which  they  relate,  to  wit : 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS, 

I}jr  Instruction  in  Beading — 

Child's  First  Book,  an  illustrated  Primer,  by  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  New  First  Reader,  edited  by  Pro£  Noble  Butler. 
Ooodrich's  New  Second  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Ooodrich's  New  Third  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich's  New  Fourth  Reader,  edited  by  Pro£  Noble  Butler. 
■Goodrich's  New  Fifth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 
Goodrich  *s  New  Sixth  Reader,  edited  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

In  English  Orammar — 

Introductory  Tjcssons  in  English  Grammar,  by  Noble  Butler,  A.  M. 
A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  S.  L.  Ruoo, 

Supt.  Pub.  Ids. 


The  above  named  School  Books,  by  Noble  BLTLKB,.are  beautifully  print- 
•ed  from  electrotvpe  plates,  oii  heavy  paper,  strongly  bound,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  and  cheapest  Readers  publisned. 

The  Reading  IcFsons  in  these  books  afford  continual  delight  to  young  pu- 
pils. The  interesting  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  prevalence  of  the  dra- 
matic style  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  children  into  a  natural  habit  of  read- 
ing. It  will  be  generally  found  that  children  who  have  used  thceo  books 
Are  unwillinff  to  give  them  up  for  anv  others.. 

These  books  have  been  recently  criticallv  proof-read  and  revised  by  the 
Editor,  and  are  rapidly  passing  "into  the  hands  of  the  school-children  of 
the  State. 

Teachers  and  School  OflScers  who  desire  to  introduce  the 
^OFFICIALLY  BECOMMENDED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  for  INDIANA, 

Ooodrich*8  Bevised  Series  of  Headers,  and  Butler's  Orammar, 

Are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  or 

W.  U.  liay,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  General   Agent  for  Indiana. 
Oet  60.  tf  (At  Bowen,  Stewart  4-  O/*.) 


BHELDOH    ft   CO  B    SCHOOL    BOOKS 

Are  Furnished  for  Introduction 

AT     ONE     HALF     THE     RETAIL     FBICES. 
Address 

SHELDON    &    CO.  PUBLISHERS, 

116,  Jfassau  street,  Sew  Tork. 

Or  procure  your  books  from 

BO  WEN,  STEWART  4^  Co^  or  APPLEQATE  ^  Co^ 

Indianapolis.  Cincinnati. 

The  Series  consists  in  part  of 

STODDARD'S  JUVENILE  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  by  John 
F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.    13  cents. 

STODDARD'S  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC, 
20  cents. 

STODDARD'S  PRACTICAL  ARIHMETIC.     40  cents. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD,S  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETICS,  in  one  book,  50  cents. 

SCHUYLER 'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  A  new  and  original  woA 
for  Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  by  A  Schutleb, 
Ohio,  (in  press  ready  August  1). 

STODDARD  AND  HENKLE.S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by 
John  F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  76  cents. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD  HENKLE'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA, 
75  cents. 

STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA,  $1,50. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  UNIVERSITY  AL- 
GEBRA,(in  press.) 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  PRIMER,  paper  cover,  5  cents;  stiflF  cover  Bets. 

WEBB'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS,  a  Series  of  Cards  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  No.  L  Price  $1  per  set. 

THE  WORD  METHOD  PRIMER.  Price  15  cents. 
WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER.  No.  1.  12  cents 
WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  2.  25  cerits. 
WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  3.  37  cents. 
WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  4.  50  cents. 
WEBB,S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  5.  75  cents. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  L.  A.  Bbnbamin  and 
I.  B.  Woodbury.    38  cents. 

MELVILLE'S  SLATE  DRAWING  CARDS,  designed  for  Primary 
Schools.  Price  25  cents  per  set. 

MTILVILLE'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  IN  5  NUMBERS,  each  num- 
ber containing  16  cards,  with  pamphlet  of  instruction,  in  a  neat  caae» 
50  cents  each. 

MELVILLE'S  TWELVE  STUDIES.    Twelve  Finished  Drawings,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  royal  quarto  size,  in  a  neat  portfolio.     Price  $2,00. 

id#'' Sample  copies  of  the  above  s:nt  to  Teachers  for  examination,  by  malt 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  prices  annexed. 

Address 
I>«c.  '60.  SHELDON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


MUSIC   FOR    CO.\f.\f0.y   SCHOOLS. 

PABTS    I    AHS    II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  MUSIC, 

ORIGINAL    AND   SELECTED, 

FOR  POBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progreadve 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  Music 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subjeet, 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Singer  {Tico  Books)  embraces  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schook,  in 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNG    SINQKU,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Eudimcnts  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  Sb> 
mentary  Exercises  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied  for  ordinary  purposasof 
instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young- 
est class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  pWsa 
children. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  designed  as  a  tomplote  Music  Mantial  fiw 
Common,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools. 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  selected,  have  been  arranged  whfe 
the  utmost  care,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  including  the  sprightly  nnd  enliv- 
ening, the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyful  and  animating. 

TuK  Youjs'G  Singer  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Book  in  ^asic  i« 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satbfaction. 

BST"  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  ])ostage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  Sch^x 
OfficerF  for  examination  with  a  view  to  th^ir  adoption,  for  25  ocnt(!.  each  past, 
per  copy. 

W.  ?,.  SMfTTT  .«t  CO..  Prmj>i?n:ps.  Cincinnafu  Ohk 
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POBTAOE~-Aix  Mate  •  7«u%  If  viUd  QMrterlycr  jmrlj  tm  mArmme^  mi  the  Ofl«e  of  the 


Indiana  Piano  Forte 


No.  4  Bates  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Biibserijera  reflpectfully  anoaunce  to  their  fellow-cltiieni  of  In- 
dinns,  (bit  tbe;  are  stUt  nt  the  old  stand  iiv  Ibe  Bates  Hoosf,  and  keep 
their  Ware  Rooms  well  filled  niih  the  Best  Piano  Foriee  mode  in  the 
United  Slates. 

We  liHTe  lifcewige  coustnntly  on  bund  »  full  supply  of  Uelodeons,  in 
every  siyle.  Also,  a  large  stock  of  Small  Inatruiaeati,  Music  Books, 
Sbeet  Mu9ic,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Musical  Merohaodise,  inoludiDf 
«Yerythi«g  necessary  to  constitute  a  most 

OOMPT^ETE  MUSIC  STORE. 

May,  1800. 

CASH  BOOK  STORE. 

MERRILL  &  CO., 

No.  19  East  Washington  Street. 

l^DIAMAPOLI§,  I^D^ 

Keep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teachers'  Library,  anil  many 

other  Educational  Works,  and 

THE  BEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  STATE, 

or  b11  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific,  Historic,  Poetic,  Miseella- 
oeous,  and  selling  Tor  Cmh  viU  not,  qf  cotirtt,  bt  uaitrsold. 

Loiers  of  Books  are  always  welcoms,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  onlj 
to  examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  Tht  bast  whale 
■ale  terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  prorapllf 
attended  to 

May.  1860.  KSBBILI.  ft  Oa 


COMFLHlTEt)    JULY  1st  1859. 

350,000  Copies  Sold  since  the  First  Edition  was  Issued 
Ifo.  of  Fag^s  in  the  Entire  Series — 2,070. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  READERS, 

BY  PARKER  &  WATSON. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER,  Price .v.....v-15  Cts. 

"  ••  ^PRONOUNCING         "  "     .........25  " 

"  "  PRlMi^,  «     .....16  " 

"  "  PfRST  READER,  " 25  " 

"  "  SECOND      "  "     ..88  « 

"  "  THIRD         *'  »     50  " 

"  "  FOURTH     «  «     V........76  " 

"  "  FIFTH         «  « $1.0d 

The  Publishers  would  respectftilly  call  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  and 
friends  of  Education,  interegrted  in  the  introduction  of  improved  Text- 
Books,  to  this  New  Serie$  of  Readert  <md  Speller*.  The  remarkable  hold  it 
has  attained  on  popular  favor  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  before  the 
Public,  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  great  intrinsic  merits  of  the  respectiye 
numbers  in  the  Series. 

The  preparation  of  these  Readers  at  the  time,'  when  so  many  di£ferent 
Series  were  before  the  Public,  involved  no  little  outlay  of  time  and  money ; 
and  the  Publishers  designed  to  make  lliem  so  far  superior  as  to  warrant  a 
most  extensive  use,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate  so  geftieral 
an  introduction  during  the  first  year  of  their  aggregate  circulation. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying,  however,  as  it  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
present  and  ultimate  circulation  of  Text-Books,  possessing  positive  merit, 
regardless  of  active  competition  or  the  supposed  relative  prices  of  ^ch 
books,  as  compared  with  inferior  ones» 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

BY  MONTEITH  AND  McNALLY. 

MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,   Price  25  Cents. 
«  INTRODUCTION^  TO  "  "      40      " 

"  MANUAL  OF  «  "      60      " 

McN ALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  «  «  $1 .00 

Although  these  Geographies  have  been  before  the  Public  but  a  few  years, 
their  remarkable  success  has  attested  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  Public  Schools. 

MoBteith's  Geographies,  from  their  combination  of  Historical  and  Geo- 
^graphical  Questions  and  Answers,  in  clear  and  concise  language,  have 
imparted  a  degree  of  interest  in  this  study  to  young  pupils  attained  by 
no^other  similar  works. 

McNally's  System  embraces  the  most  philosophical  definitions;  the  most 
comprehensive  and  appropriate  text;  the  best  arrangement  of  Map  mat- 
ter; the  clearest  and  most  accurate  Maps;  and  the  most  simple  outline  of 
Physical  Geography  ever  introduced  in  a  Text-Book  on  Geography. 

These  Geographies  'ha^e  been  recommended  in  nearly  ev^ry  State  where 
^official  recommendatiouB  are  made,  and  tfte  already  more  extensively  used 
than  any  others. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  Text-Books  named  will  be  sent  for  examination, 
with  reference  to  introduction,  at  one-half  the  pri^ses  annexed,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers, 

A.  8.  BABKE8  &  BtBB,  51  &  53  Jofan  Bt,  Hew  York. 
Hay,  im^"^ 


y 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  LITERATURE 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  fflGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

HcaTT7FET*S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER ;  for  adyanced  pupils 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  embraces  a  great  amoant 
and  variety  of  classic  exercises  in  prose  and  poetry. 

HcOUPFET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ;  comprising  Three  Hun- 
dred Exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

Tho  selections  are  from  a  great  variety  of  the  very  best  sources  of  Amen 
can  and   Ent^lish   Literature.     They  have   been    selected  with    reference  to 
purity  of  sentiment,  beauty  and  variety  of  style,  and  real  elo<juenca 

The  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Speaker;  the  selections  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  tho  DOUBLE  purpose  of  Reading  and  Declamation. 

EIDD'S  ELOCUTION :  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  Vocal  Gnlture 
and  Elocutio!!.     By  Robert  Kidd,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

This  work  contains  plain  and  practical  instruction  for  strengthening,  im- 
proving, and  managing  the  voice;  also,  numerous  appropriate  exercises  is 
every  style  of  reading,  declamation,  and  oratory. 

The  primary  object  in  its  preparation  has  been  to  place  in  convenient  {brm 
for  use,  those  principles,  rules,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  which^  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  have  been  found,  by  long  experience,  best  calcalated  to 
make  good  readers,  and  easy,  graceful  and  correct  speakera 

RAY'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC ;  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  ana- 
lyzed and  applied :  for  higher  classes,  and  for  business  men. 

The  distinctive  merits  of  this  work  are:  Ist  The  arrangement  is  phikr 
sophical :  pure  Arithmetic  is  first  discussed,  then  its  applications. 

2d.  The  dependence  of  each  subject  on  those  preceding  it,  is  rigidly  main- 
tained, both  m  the  rules  and  examples;  thus  making  one  complete  and  har^ 
monious  work,  instead  of  a  collection  of  distinct  and  independent  treatises. 

3d.  In  the  tn>atmcnt  of  suryect;*,  there  is  great  generalization,  which  tends 
to  simplicity,  by  diminishing  rules  and  methods;  while  by  avoiding  repetition, 
it  secures  in  small  compass  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  matter. 

4th.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  highly  analytical,  calculated  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  mind;  while  the  wants  of  business  men  are  met  by  practical 
rules  and  short  methods  of  operation. 

5th.  The  book  is  superior  to  any  extant,  in  the  richness,  variety  and  pnuh 
tical  value  of  its  examples,  most  of  which  are  entirely  neve. 

Singh  Copies  sent  by  J/ar7,  postage  paid,  to  TEACHERS /or  ftrawitwa/ibji, 
on  receipt,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  of  50  cents  for  the  High 
School  Reader, — 50,  for  the  New  Speaker, — 50,  for  Kidd's  Elocution, 
and  40  cents  for  Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

TEACHERS  OF   INDIANA! 

Have  yon  yet  seen  the  above  New  Class  Books  I 

If  not,  please  send  to  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  publishen 
of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  and  procure  a  copy  of  each  fv^r 
examination. 
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Indiana  Piano  Forte 


OMCXJSIO   STO H. ES- 

No.  4  Bates  House,  Indianapolis,  iDd. 

The  Hiibsci'ijcra  reapGRtriLlI;  iinnmince  lo  Ihcir  fellow-citizens  of  In- 
diiiiin,  llint  tbej  are  ellil  III  llid  ulil  Blanil  in  tlie  Belles  House,  nnd  keep 
their  Wm-e  lloonis  well  filled  niili  the  Itesl  I'inno  Pones  mode  in  the 
Unlieit  Smiei. 

We  liiTe  likcuisB  eotismnlly  on  hfind  >  full  atipplj  «f  Xelodeoiia,  in 
ever;  style.  Also,  a  Inrge  stonk  of  Small  InalrumentB.  Maiio  Books, 
Sheet  .Music,  and  n  general  nssurimentor  Miisicnt  Merchandise,  including 
«rerjlhinf  Decessnrj  to  constilulc  n  most 

COMFI^ETE  MUSIC  STORE. 

Moy,  18ti0. 

cashIook^tore. 

MERRILL  &  CO., 

No.  19  Sast  Washington  Street. 
iiVDiAivAPOLrs  inin., 

Keep  all  tlie  School  Books,  the  Teuelici's'  Library,  and  manj- 

other  Educfttional  Works,  and 

THE  BEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  8TA1E, 

or  nil  kinds  of  Litertturc,  Religious,  Scicntilic,  Ilisloric,  I'oelic.  MiscelU- 
neoiis,  nnd  gelling  for  Cnsh  iriVf  nor,  n/  roarM,  ht  undfriulH. 

lAvers  of  Books  nrc  Hlwnj-a  welcome,  whether  they  wish  lo  boy  or  only 
fo  cinmine  Iho  choice  books  of  nil  nges  xnd  nil  nnlions.    The  best  whole 

Cull  nnd  see  us,  or  order  by  Mnil,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptif 
otlended  to  ^ 

Mny.  186(1.  UEaRILL  &  CO 


COMPLETED    JTJT.Y  1st  1859. 

350,000  Copies  Sold  since  the  First  ZSdition  was  Issued 
Ho.  of  Pages  in  the  Entire  Series— 2,070. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OFTeADERS, 

BY  PARKER  &  WATSON. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER,  Price 15  Cta. 

'*            '•             PRONOUNCING         "                "     '. 25  " 

«            "             PRIMER,                                      »     15  " 

FIRST  READER,                         "      25  " 

"            "             SECOND      "                                 «     38  " 

^*            •♦             THIRD         '•                                 "     50  ^ 

"            "             FOURTH     "                                 «     75  " 

**  '»  FIFTH  "  "    $1.00 

The  Publisliers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  all  Teachers  and 
friends  of  Education,  interested  in  the  introduction  of  improTed  Text- 
Books,  to  this  New  Series  of  Readert  and  Speller*.  The  remarkable  hold  it 
has  attained  on  popular  favor  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  before  the 
Pablic,  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  great  intrinsic  merits  of  the  respectiTO 
numbers  in  the  Series. 

The  preparation  of  these  Readers  at  the  time,  when  so  many  diflFerent 
Series  were  before  the  Public,  involved  no  littlcoutlay  of  time  and  money; 
and  the  Publishers  designed  .to  make  them  so  far  superior  as  to  trarrant  a 
most  extensive  use,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate  so  general 
an  introduction  during  the  first  year  of  their  aggregate  circulation. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying,  however,  as  it  removes  all  doubts  as  to  the 
present  and  ultimate  circulation  of  Text-Books,  possessing  positive  merit, 
rrgardless  of  active  competition  or  the  supposed  relative  prices  of  such 
books,  as  compared  with  inferior  ones. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES 

BY  MONTEITH  AND  McNALLY. 

MONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,    Price  25  Cents. 
"  INTRODUCTION^'  TO  "  »      40      " 

"  MANUAL  OF  »  "      60       " 

McNALLY'S  SYSTEM  OF  "  "$1.00' 

Although  these  Geographies  have  been  before  the  Public  but  a  few  years, 
their  remarkable  suecess  hns  attested  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Monteitli's  Geographies,  fcom  their  combination  of  Historical  and  Geo- 
grnpliical  Questions  and  Answers,  in  clear  and  concise  language,  have 
imparted  a  degree  of  interest  in  this  study  to  young  pupils  attained  -by 
no  other  similar  works. 

McNnlly's  System  embraces  the  most  philosophical  definitions;  the  most 
comprehensive  arnd  appropriate  text;  the  best  arrangement  of  Map  mat- 
ter; the  eleapeet  and  most  accurate  Maps;  and  the  most  simple  outline  of 
Physical  Geography  ever  introduced  in  a  Text-Book  on  Geography. 

These  Geographies  have  been  recommended  in  nearly  every  State  where 
official  recommendations  are  made,  and  are  already  more  extensively  used 
than  any  others. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  Text-Books  named  will  be  sent  for  examination, 
with  refer. 'nee  to  introduction,  at  one-half  the  prices  annexed,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers, 

A.  S.  BABKES  8u  BtJBB,  51  ^  53  John  St.,  New  Yoxk. 
May.l*:.— tf. 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 

EXCELSIOB  FLTriB  IHKa 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  ofbrUliaat  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st.  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  first  greenish.) 
^d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    FEBMANENCZ  (wiD 
•never  &de  by  exposure)    4th.     ECONOMY.  ; 

(^Ex^naiion:-  Tliese  Inks  can  he  s(dUfadonaMy  usei  to  the  laM  drop,  ether 
'icmeatk  inks  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  thick  and  are  fit  only  to  he  thrown  away 
before  half  consmned.) 

The  Caxmina  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iigury. 

Facts  confikming  thb  above  qualities.-  1st,  These  Writing  Fluids 
^re  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  denuuid. 

2d.     They  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 

of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 

best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V5n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St  Cincinnati,  a 


RA.YSVILLE     NURSERY, 

JOHN  C.  TEAS,  PROPKIETOB. 


50,000  Apple  Trees  ready  for  Orchard  planting. 

Cherry.  Pear,  and  Peach  Trees. 

Quinces,  Apricots  and  Nectarines. 

10,000  Hew  Bochelle  Blackberry. 

Gooseberriefl,  Currants,  Raspberries. 

Grapes,  New  and  Old. 

^,000  LinnsBOB  and  Victoria  Bhnbarb. 

Downinflf's  Evcr-bearinjf  Mnlberry.  A  large  collection  of  Strawber- 
ries, including  the  "WIZARD  OF  THE  NORTH,"  believedto  be  t\e 
most  magnificent  berry  ever  raised.  Specimens  have  meaanred  kw* 
inches  round,  and  of  good  quality.  Imported  by  E.  Y.  Teas,  Hiehmoad, 
and  for  sale  in  America  only  by  him  and  myself. 

IQyOOO  Evergreens,  American  and  European. 

— all  AizcB,  but  mostly  small,  and  suitable  fbr  Nurseries,  &q.    Also, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ever-blooming  Boe««i, 

Hardy  and  Green- House  Plants,  Bulbs  Ac,  a  very  fine  assortment 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  lowest  rates.     Priced  Lists  on  application. 

JOHN  C.  TEAS, 

Rayaville.  Henry  Co..  Ind- 


TALVABLB  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

E.  C.  &  J-  BIDDLE  &  CO., 

No.  508  MiNOB  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Catddogiies  fundahed  qratmbously,  onrequesL 

English  Btymology. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY,  By 
■308EPH  Thomas,  M.  D.  [Price,  poHt- paid  42e 
In  use  in  the  Pablic  Schools -of  Blew  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklin,  and  State  Normal 
^hools  of  Maesachusetts,  <fec. 

For  the  study  of  Etymology  it  is  claimed, 
1.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough 
«nd  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

2  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  analysis  and  generalization,— supplied  by 
mathematical  studies  to  the  collegiate,  and 
by  this  study,  it  is  believed,  better  than  by 
any  other,  to  the  common-school  pupil. 

Also  published— for  higher  classes: 
LIND'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY, 
[64  cts.l      OSWALD'S    ETYMOLOGICAL 

Dictionary,  [ti,i2.] 

Bpd[:-Keepi]ig. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  BOOK 
KEEPING,  EOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By 
^  W.  CitiTTENDBN,  formerly  Prin.  "Critten- 
den's Philadelphia  Commercial  College.'* 

This  treatise  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
**Common"  or  "Grammar"  schools  of  our 
country,  of  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  and 
•elucidates  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  sim 
pier  modes  of  keeping  accounts,  so  that  they 
may  be  fully  understood  by  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to.     i  Price  45  cts.] 

The  "Counting  Ilouse  edition"  of  Critten- 
den's Book-Kecping  (of  which  the  above  is 
A  part)  is  highly  commend'd  by  many  of  the 
best  practical  accountants  of  the  principal 
eitaes  of  the  country.  (For  their  opinion  at 
length  see  descriptive  catalogue.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF    PRACTiaVL   AR- 
ITHMETIC; being  an  explanation  of  the 
fhndamental  processes  of  arithmftic,  with 
their  a|n)lication  to  compound  numbers. 
By  Wm.  Vodoeb,  LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Al- 
rBJJF.  [Price  20  cts.]    A  text-book  in  the  Pub 
he  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 

"The  authors  of  this  book  have  succeeded 
well  in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a  real- 
ly good  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
young  pupils.  The  clearness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  explanations  and  the  natural  aad 
easy  deductions  of  its  rules  from  those  ex- 
planations, cannot  fail  to  attention  of  teach- 
ers, and  make  t'lorough,  correct  students. 
—[Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


A  liberal  discount  fVom  the  above 
prices  to  schools;  and  an  extra  discount  for 
introduction.  Sample  copies  furnished  at 
half  pbic£,  post-paid* 

BOOKS  FOB  TEACHERS. 


BROWN^S  .GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS, 
Price  |4,50. 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, Price  $6,00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  $1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  1  00 

SCIENCTE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART 
OF  TEACHING,  1  85 

TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT;  or  Hints  and 
Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  In- 
struction, by  Charles  Nortnend,        $1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
TEACHING,  1 00 

PELTONS  OUTLINE  MATS,  $S5,00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,       1«  00 

^^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  iirc 

on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of 

aU  kinds,  Paper,  (fee,  at  liberal  discounts 
from  our  regular  rates. 

^   BOWEN,  STEWART,  d  Co. 

Sept.  *60  Indianpolis,  Ind, 

HCLEAN  7EKALE  SEMINABY- 


The  Ninth  Year  of  this  Institutioii 
commenoed  on  Monday,  September  3d. 

Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  EI- 
ementrry  and  Higher  Branches,  Ancient 
and  Modem  Languages,  Vocal  «nd  In- 
strumental Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  &c 

The  most  competent  Teachers  axe  pro- 
vided, and  every  pupil  receives  a  due 
share  of  individual  attention. 

Pupils  from  abroad,  to  a  limited  num- 
ber, are  received  into  the  fiimily. 

Circulars  furnished  if  desired. 

CHAS.  N.  TODD,  A.  M.  Principal 
Indianapolis,  Sept.,  12th,  1860. 


MUSIC    FOR    COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

THE    YOXJjSTG    SIlSTai 

FABTS    I    AND    II. 
A  COLLECTION  OF  JUVENILE  MUSIC^ 

ORIGINAL   AND   SELECTED, 

FOR  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  present  generally-admitted  fact  among  progressive 
teachers  and  educators,  of  the  importance  of  introducing  Music 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  study  in  schools,  together  with  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  Text-Books  upon  this  subject 
has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Young  Singer  {Two  Books)  embraces  an  interesting  and 
varied  collection  of  Juvenile  Music,  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  pupils  in  all  our  Common  and  Select  Schools,  in 
which  Music  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taught. 

THE    YOUNG    SINOER,    PART    I, 

Presents  the  Rudiments  of  Music  in  a  concise  and  simple  manner.  Its  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  are  suflScicntly  numeroup  and  varied  for  ordinary  purpoeefi  of 
instruction. 

The  Music  has  been  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  young- 
est  class  of  learners,  and  the  Songs  are  ndmirably  adapted  to  interest  and  ple«M 
children. 

THE    YOUNG    SINGER,    PART    II, 

Is  a  more  advanced  work,  and  is  dosigDed  as  n  complete  Music  Manual  for 
Common,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools, 

The  Music  and  Songs,  both  original  and  ."iclccted,  have  been  arranged  with 
the  utmost  c»iro,  and  embrace  a  great  variety,  including  the  sprightly  and  enliv- 
ening, the  grave  and  solemn,  the  joyful  and  aninuiting. 

The  You  no  Singer  has  already  been  adopted  as  the  Text- Book  in  Music  is 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  being  used  with  great  satisfaction. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  for  examination  with  a  view  to  their  adoption,  for  25  cents,  each  pxai, 
per  copy. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Pt'BLiSHERS,  Cineinnuii,  Ohio. 


FAMILIAR  COMPEND  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY  A.  M.  HILLSIDE. 

niofltrated  with  Sixty  new  and  elegant  Engravings.     Also, 

Charts,  Glossary,  and  Index. 

This  yalu&ble  Text  Book  will  fill  a  space  hitherto  neoocupied,  as  the 
few  now  in  use  are  both  too  complex  and  voluminous.  Technical  terms 
are  used  only  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  of  geological 
works  and  lectures. 

In  the  family,  in  our  common  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  the  work 
will  be  found  invaluable,  in  acquiring  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  Geology.  No  book  in  our  language  is  so  simple 
and  comprehensive  in  its  design,  and  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  so  small 
acompnss 

'*I  think  it  well  adapted,  as  a  preparatory  work  on  this  science,  to  in- 
terest the  young.  You  have  made  it  very  attractive  by  the  superior  style 
in  which  you  have  published  it." — Bev,  Edward  Hitchcochf  D,D.,  L.L,D,^ 
author  of  Standard  Works  on  Geology^  and  Prof,  of  Geology  in  Amherst  CoU 
lege,  Mass. 

"  A  work  of  uncommon  merit." —  Wm.  H,  Allen^  President  Girard  College, 

^^  It  possesses,  as  a  Compendium  for  schools  and  for  family  use,  many 
advantages;  discretion  and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  facts 
presented,  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style,  to  which  corresponds  the 
neatness  of  the  accompanying  figures,  and  above  all,  the  good  sense  of 
beginning  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Globe  at  the  beginning^  with  the 
older  formations,  and  not  at  the  end,  with  the  most  recent  ones." — A, 
'  Guyot,  L  L,D„  Prof,  of  Geology,  Princeton  College, 

^^  It  presents  a  beautiful  introduction  to  the  ^ience,  and  by  its  Cate- 
chetical form  is  well  suited  to  family  and  school  instruction.  For  such 
use  I  can  bordially  recommend  it.  At  an  early  day  I  purpose  to  form  a 
class  in  it  in  my  own  family." — C.  Collins,  President  Dickinson  College. 

'*It  is  clear,  concise  and  accurate;  and  for  beginners  I  know  no  supe- 
rior and  perhaps  no  equal." —  W,  J.  Martin,  Prof  of  Geology,  University 
North  Carolina, 

^*  Admirably  adapted  for  academies  and  high  schools,  including  all  that 
should  be  learned  in  such  institutions." — Dr.  P.  W.  MosbUch,  Prof,  of 
Kat.  Science,  Btthany  College^  Va, 

**  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  schools  and  young  persons." — Wm.  Wag* 
ner,  Prest.  and  Founder  of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science. 

'^  The  subjects  are  treated  of  in  a  familiar  and  comprehensive  manner." 
—  Chas,  B.  Trego,  Prof,  of  Geology,  University  of  Pa. 

''The  best  volume  of  its  kind  and  pretensions  that  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge of." — Century. 

**  I  have  examined  it  with  great  satisfaction  and  interest.     The  work 
wns  greatly  needed,  and  is  well  executed.     It  is  an  admirable  introduction 
to  higher  and  popular  works  on  the  science  of  Geology.    It  is  just  the 
book  for  our  high  schools  and  seminaries." — S.  Howard,  Presid  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  0. 

PRICE,   ♦-.-.-       75  CENTS, 

Sample  copies  for  Teachers  will  be  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
40  cents  in  Post-office  Stamps.  Favorable  terms  for  introduction. 

JAMES  CHALLEN  &  SON,  Fhiladelehia. 

EICHBY,  MALIjORY  &  CO.,     lr.^««,«r,ot4 
APPLEGATE  &  CO.,  /  Cmoinnati. 

STEWART    &   BO  WEN,         lTnH^o«or./.Ha 

jan.lm       MERRIJ-L  &  CO.,  |  Indianapolis. 
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THE  BEST  BECOMMEIS^DED  SEBIES 

IS     THE    3>T-A^XI03>T-A.I-     SEMES    Or 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Pobllslied  by  A.  S.  BARNES  A  BUBH. 

JUST    ISSUED: 
Csraar's  CommentarieSvOr  the  Gallic  War;  elucidaud  by  Eng- 

glish  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans  of 
Battles,  Views,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  contained  in  the  Text,  By 
N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  M.,  President  Baltimore  Female  College.  851  pp.  12  mo. 
cloth.    Price,  $1  25. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr: — Without  giving  ;oo  much  and  there- 
fore pernicious  aid  to  the  student,  Mr.  Brooks  has  contributed  verygreatlj 
to  his  assistance  in  the  study  of  this  author.  The  Map  is  the  most  usable 
and  reliable  one  that  I  hare  seen  in  a  school  edition.  The  Plates  are  all 
leliable  in  illustrating  what  otherwise  would  be  obscure.  The  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  are  just  what  the  student  needs.       Very  truly,  Yours, 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF, 
Superintendent  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

Book-Keeping  by  Single  and  Double.  Entry,  simplified  and 

adapted  to  the  use  of  common  schools.  By  W.  W.  Smith  and  Edward 
Martin,  163  pp.  4to.  half  bound.  Price  75  cent-.  Complete  set  of  Blanks 
and  Nos.  88  cents. 

The  explanation  and  illustrations  of  modes  of  recording  business  trans- 
actions are  rigid  and  elear.  Double  Entry  is  particularly  well  carried 
out.  We  deem  it,  on  such  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  to 
be  an  unusually  reliable  work  fbr  common  schools.  A  model  of  neatness. 
— Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

Manual  of  DevotiOUt  or  Religious  Exercises  for  the  Morning  and 
and  Evening,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  By  N.  C. 
Brooks,  A.  M.    233  pp.  18nio.  Cloth.    Price,  38  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  devotions  is  calculated  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
reform  which  the  author  deems  of  vital  interest  to  the  rising  generation 
of  students.  We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  hope 
with  the  author,  that  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  W.  S.  RUFFNER, 

School  Examiner,  Washington,  Ind. 

Little  Orator,  or  Primary  School  Speaker.  By  Charles  Northend, 
A.  M.,author  of  "Teacher  and  Parent,"  &c.  178  pp.  18mo.  cloth.  Price  SOcts. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume  for  the  little  folk,  and  friend  Nortbend 
has,  by  its  preparation,  supplied  a  want  long  felt  in  schools.  Heretofore 
it  was  difficult  to  select  pieces — we  mean  suitable  in  subject^  style  and 
length — for  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools,  out  of  any  of  the  Readers 
and  Speakers  in  the  hands  of  the  advanced  classes, — and  then  there  were 
no  others  to  be  had.  In  all  the  respects  mentioned  the  selections  here 
are  just  what  they  should  be ;  and  we  do  not  bespeak — we  foretell  it  a 
large  demand. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 

Teacher's  Begister,  for  recording  attendance,  recitation  and  de- 
portment in  classes ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies  and 
Schools.     By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  M.    4to.  cloth.    Price  50  cents. 

It  is  the  best  Register  extant. — JBotton  TrantcripL 


The  Publishers'  New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  ex- 
tended notices  of  the  above  and  two  hundred  other  valuable  educational 
works  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  application. 

A.  S.  B  A  RIVES  Sl  BURR, 

jan.im.  51  and  53  John  Street,  New  York. 
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JOHN   S.    HOXJOHAME, 

Mathematical  &  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker, 

FRANKLIN,  IND., 

Wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
partments, he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  by  Eastern 
Houses  for  articles  of  the  same  quality. 

Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receivers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receivers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses ; 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres ;  Guinea  and  Feather  Tubes  ; 

Fountains  in  vacuo  ;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 

In  this  department,  bome  of  the  principal  pieces  are: 
Electrical  Machines;  Ley  den  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats;  Electrical  Batteries; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands ;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures; 

Electrical  Bell  j  ;  Aurora  Tubes ; 

Spiral  Tubes ;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  vacuo. 

All  other  Electrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  furnishes  in  the  department  of 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries;  Grove's  Batteries; 

S roee' 8  Batteries ;  Oersted's  Apparatus; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas ;        Cells  for  decomposing  water. 

Ell.EOTI^O-2Sd:-A.GHSrETIS3Sd:.  ^ 
Electro-Magnets;  Helices  on  Stands;  Sepaaable  Helices;  Heliacle  Rings 

and  Semicircles;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks;  Electro-Magnetic  Saw  Mills; 

Revolving  Bell  Engines;  Helices  for  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered. 

IS/L  A.GI-3>TETIS  JSd: , 
Singly  and  Compound  Magnets ;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 

3iwffA.GHSrETO-BI-EOXI^IOIT"2'- 
AU  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

He  also  manufactures  in  the  department  of 

Theodolites  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purctiasers;  Engineer's  Levels; 
Plain  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Vernier  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Engi- 
neers'Chains,  50  feet;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  Compasses,  Two  Pole  Chains;  Four  Pole  Chains;  Engineers'  Chains, 
100  feet ;  Circular  Protractors,  with  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  department,  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  En- 
gineers' Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
is  called  to  bis  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Electrotomes;  also,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  from  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Rbferences.— Prof.  E.  0.  Hovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  Craw- 
fords  ville,  Ind.;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  J  no.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Bailey,  D.D., 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  ( jan.6m. 


TEACHERS,   HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IJCt 


r»  ♦*! 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grahmak 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practicjil  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate'  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  aaci 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  anil 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  lias  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PxNNEo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PIXNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEA(!HER, 

For  High  Schools  and  AcadBmies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Singlo  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
ocnts  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Analytical;  and  80 
cents  for  the  Enj^liiih  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnam.  0 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

OF  WHICH  UOBS  THAN 

2,000,000  COPIES  HATE  fiEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS, 

EMBRACES : 

McOITFFETS  FEIMABT  SCHOOL  CHABT8,      ....  6  No's. 

McOITFFETS  ECLECTIC  SFELLEB, 1  Book 

HcOUPFET S  ITEW  ECLECTIC  BEADEBS, 8  Books. 

SAT'S  SEEIES  OF  ABITHMETICS, 4  Books. 

SATS  SEEIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Books. 

PIKNEO'S  SEBIES  OF  GBAMHABS, 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introduced 
than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

ECONOKY  TO  PABEST8. — ^They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  CHEAFHESS,  and  extensive  uniformity 
of  ndoption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  NEW  EEQLAKB  STATES, 
In  ITEW  TORE  CITT  Public  Schools,  in  the  PubUo  Schools  of  FENESYL- 
VAHIA,  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  Hberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

Thoy  have  been  recommended  by  more  State  Superintendents 
OF  Public  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

They  h.ave    been    Reoorrnnended,  vrliolly    or    in    pcuc't, 

durizie    1858   Ss   1869, 

By    Hon.  S.  L.  Kugg,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  of  Missouri, 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  of  Ohio, 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois, 

IloN.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana, 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 

The  New  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoing  popular  Class-Books  for  Primary,  Common 
?)chools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

l8t.  Better  Books  than  others :     2cL  Cheaper  Books  than  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
in  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. 

JgS^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series,  are 
nvited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Publishebs,  Citmnnati^  O. 


DONT  READ  THIS! 

MEN  WANTED,  to  sail  by8ub8oription,lrapid  selling,  val* 

liable  Fanuly  Works. 

Historical,   Descriptive,^^ Religious,  ^&c., 

At  Low  Prices,  with   Intereiting  Contents  and  o«autifully    Colored  Platet. 

a®-  For  Circulars  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  HENRY  HOWE,  who 
for  Twenty  Years  has  been  .publisher  of  Agents'  Books  exciusively. 

Address  him  at  HI  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  if  you  live  East, 
at  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  ( jaD.4m. 

Bn^SHABflf&^loUGHTY 

Printers,  Book-Binders, 

RLANK  BOOK^SuFACTURERS, 

state  Sentinel  Baildings,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


m-^m 


PRINTING  AND   BINDING  FOR  PUBLISHERS. 

Done  upon  the  most  favorable  terras,  and  in  the  Modern  Styles. 
CIiOVB  CASZSS   miADZS  VO  ORBBR,  ' 

EDGE  GILDING,  and  every  variety  t)f  Fancy  Binding  and  Printing. 


1]    SCHOOL   JOITRNA.L 

Will  be  BOUND  for  SEVENTY  CENTS  per  volume,  in  neat,  substan- 
tial Binding,  with  the  Kame  of  the  Owner  on  the  bacJc^  if  desired.  [dec59. 
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BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS, Price,  $4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates "  1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, «  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  1  25 
TEACHER'S    ASSISTANT;  or,  Hints  and  Methods  in 

School  Discipline  and  Instruction,  by  Chas.  Northend,  "  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING.  **  1  00 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

tSr  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac.,  at 
eral  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWART  A  B9WEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Not.  1, 189. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  tATEST  ANO  BEST. 

The  Best  aad  Cheapest  School  Books  Ever  Published. 

This  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellence, 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational Literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices: 


McGuffey's  New  Eo.  1st  Reader,  06 

u  a       (.    2d  "         12 

((  u       ti    8d        **        18 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  5th  Reader,  80 
u  u       u   6th       "        40 

»»  "High  School"        60 

Ec.  Spelling  Book,      06 


t( 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Ptmary  (first  book).  Intellectual  (second  book) 
and  Practical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  the  best  works  on.  Arith 
noetic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  tt^achers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character. 

A  NEW  BOOK— THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. 
The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  "re-hnsh"  of  the  examples,  &c.,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  but 
a  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
in  ita  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 


Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06 

"  "  2d         "    U 


Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 2o 

"  "  4lh         "     4o 


RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

First  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.    A  simple  and  thor- 
ough elementary  work. 

Second  Book — For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.     A 
progressive,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination,  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 80  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 60 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  7V« 
Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Fnrnished  to  teachers  for  40  cts, 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Phil'a. 
For  sale  by  Stewart  it  Bo  wen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  15,  1868, 


STODDIRD'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS. 

ANn  STODDARD  &  HElVKliE'S 

ALGEBRAS, 

Have  become  deseryedly  popular.    They  are  now  extensively  used  in 
the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  the  following  cities : 

DETEOIT, 

ANN  AEBOR, 

GRAND  RAPIDS, 
ADRIAN, 

YPSILANTI, 

CLEYELAND, 
COLUMBUS, 

CINCINNATI, 
ST.  LOUIS,  LEXINGTON, 

CHARLESTON,  LOUISVILLE,  Kr., 

TORONTO,  C.  W., 

HAMILTON,  C.  W., 
BALTIMORE, 
ALBANY, 

BROOKLYN, 

ROCHESTER, 

NEW  YORK, 

And  a  host  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Union. 


$$toddarci'ji  Series  Consistn  of 

The  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic, Price  18  cents 

The  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic, ''  20  " 

The  Practical  Arithmetic, »'  40  " 

The  Americnn  Philosophical  Arithmetic, '*  (7O  *' 

Key  to  the  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetics,  (1  book)  *'  50  ** 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,  by  John  F.  Stod- 
dard and  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Indiana,  (now  ready)...  -'  76  " 
Stoddard  ft  Henkle's  University  Algebra '<  1.50  '< 

The  authors  of  this  Series,  (Profs.  John  F.  Stoddard  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  W.  D.  Henkle  of  Indiana,)  are  practical  and  accomplished  teachers, 
and  the  popularity  of  their  books  is  evinced  by  the  sale,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadns,  of  nearly 


150,000 


iQrThc  Teachers  of  Indiana  are  requested  to  send  for  our  neir  Descrip- 
tive School- Uook  Catalogue.  It  wi.l  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 
Any  sample  copies  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  prepaid,  for  one-half 
the  retail  prices  annexed.    Address 

itHELBOlV  &.  CO.,  Publishers, 

JunelStf  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Great  Standard  of  the  English  Language. 


WORCESTER'S 


ILLUSTRATED  QUARTO  DICTIONARY. 

1,864  Pages.    Over  1,000  Illustrations. 
Kore  Words  and  Meanings  than  any  other  English  Dictionary. 


I^rmeiples  of  Prommeiaiion^  Orthography^  Englith  Otammar^  Origin^  Fomuttion 
and  Etymology  of  the  Engliah  Language.  ArchaunUy  ProvmetaUmu  and 
Amerieanismt.  History  of  Engluh  Lexicography.  Pronouncing  VoeabuiO' 
riet  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Namety  of  Scripture  ,  Proper  Namea^  ^f 
Modem  Geographical  NameSy  and  of  the  Names  of  Distinguished  Men  qf 
Modem  Titnes,  Abbreviations  and  Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Prinimg. 
CoUeeOon  of  WordSj  Phrases  aad  Quotations  from  Foreign  Languages. 

7RXCB,  CT.OO. 

THE    CHEAPEST,    BECAUSE    THE    BEST. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

James  Walker,  L.L.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  College,  says : 
'^The  beauty  of  the  page  will  attract  attention,  while  the  correctness  of 
its  orthography  and  the  neatness  of  its  definitions  and  metJbod  of  notation, 
together  with  its  greater  general  completeness  and  thoroughness,  as  the 
latest  of  the  great  Dioiionaries,  will  make  it  an  authority  among  scholars 
everywhere." 

Prof.  C.  C.  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

<»  I  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  crowning 
work.  It  is  destined,  without  a  doubt,  to  be  the  standard  Dictionary  of  our 
language,  and  while  conferring  on  our  country  an  inestimable  literary  ad- 
vantage, I  trust  it  will  give  the  ampler  remuneration,  as  it  will  certainly 
eonfer  a  lasting  fame  on  its  author.  I  shall  keep  it  by  me  not  only  as  my 
guide  in  the  use  of  language,  but  as  a  monument  of  the  long  and  unbroken 
friendship  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  with  you." 

Prof.  Joseph  Levering,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

"I  always  felt  myself  wholly  safe  in  your  hands,  when  I  had  your 
smaller  Dictionaries.  But  with  this  'Leviathan'  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
look  further." 

Prof.  0.  W.  Holmes,  the  '^Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  says : 
"  The  Dictionary  is  indeed  a  monumental  work,  and  one  of  which  our 
city  and  country  may  be  proud  as  long  as  we  have  a  city,  a  country,  and  a 
language.  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  think  that  your  health  and 
strength  have  enabled  you  to  endure  the  immense  labors  of  so  great  an 
achievement  and  to  see  it  successfully  completed." 

Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

*'  A  very  handsome  volume  it  is,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  *the  best.'  I 
fact,  for  years  I  have  used  no  other  English  Dictionary  than  yours,  and 
have  immediately  put  the  new  work  to  use." 


Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  one  of  the  moBt  distingnished  teachers  of  modem 
times,  says: 

"  Boston,  Jan.  23d,  I860.— I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  I  consider  Dr.  Woi^ 
coster's  new  Dictionary  the  best  and  the  moat  unexceptionable  dictionary  of 
the  English  language  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

Mr.  Jas.  Jennison,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Harvard  College,  says: 
"  I  have  looked  more  carefully  at  the  pronunciation,  because  it  interests 
me  professionally,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  same  correct  principles  acted 
on ;  a  larger  number  of  the  same  conyenient  citations  of  authorities  for 
doubtful  cases,  and  critical  remarks  upon  them ;  with  a  re-statement  in 
every  case  I  have  examined  of  the  same  judicious  decision,  which  have  all 
distinguished  your  former  editions.  Although  less  than  this  might  haye 
been  'satisfactory,'  I  am  sure  nothing  more  could  have  been  *  useful'  in  this 
department." 

Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

"  It  is  an  honor,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  to  the 
century,  and  to  the  enterprising  publishing  house  that  has  so  largely  em- 
barked in  its  production  in  this  finished  condition ;  and  for  yourself  and 
your  kindred  what  a  monument  you  have  reared." 

Prof.  Daniel  Treadwell  says : 

"  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the  completion  of  this,  yoar 
great  and  crowning  work — ^the  Waterloo  of  your  course;  a  work  that  most 
secure  to  your  name  a  high  place  among  the  first  lexicographers  of  all 
countries  and  all  times." 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  editor  of  the  North  American  RcTiew,  says: 
"  The  examination  which  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  make,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  its  transcending  excellence,  which  I  formed  from  the  specimen 
sheets  submitted  to  my  inspection.  There  is  no  point  at  which  I  can  per- 
ceive less  than  the  highest  attainable  care  and  skill.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment within  the  province  of  a  dictionary  that  has  been  left  imperfect.  I 
am  especially  struck  with  the  degree  to  which  your  quarto  might  fill  the 
place  of  a  many  volumed  Encyclopeadia.  Your  full  definitions  of  terms  in 
science,  and  art,  and  of  technical  terms  in  general,  aided  as  they  are,  when 
necessary,  by  pictorial  representations,  are  always  as  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  often  as  full  and  adequate  as  the  articles  on  ihe  same  titles,  for  instance^ 
in  the  EncyclopsBdia  Americana,  while  you  define  correctly  hundreds  of 
such  words,  which  occurring  not  as  titles,  but  incidentally,  in  a  work  like 
the  last  named,  could  not  be  found  by  the  inquirer." 

Mr.  Epes  S.  Dixwell,  late  Principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  says: 
*'  I  consider  it,  as  it  lies  before  me,  the  best  lexicon  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ever  printed.     There  will  be  little  or  nothing  for  future  labors  in  the 
same  field." 

Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College,  says : 

'^I  have  spent  some  hours  in  turning  over  its  pages,  and  am  filled  with 
amazement  at  its  encyclopaedic  character,  the  prodigious  amount  of  labor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  the  skill  with  which  the  materials  haye 
been  aiTanged  and  condensed,  and  the  precision  and  acciiracy  of  the  infor- 
mation afiforded  upon  every  point  about  which  I  have  consulted  it  ^t  is  a 
great  national  work,  of  which  we  have  all  reason  to  be  proud.  So  far  and 
so  long  as  the  shifting  nature  of  our  language  will  permit  it  to  be  referred 
to  any  one  standard,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  one  authority  upon  all 
matters  of  lexicography  wherever  the  English  language  is  sjMken." 

N.  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  says : 
'*No  scholar,  whatever  other  helps  he  may  see  fit  to  use,  can  afford  to  be 
without  your  Dictionary." 

Prof.  Francis  Lieber,  of  New  York,  says : 

"  Of  all  the  American  Dictionaries  of  our  language,  your  Quarto  Edition 
will  be  henceforth  the  first  I  shall  resort  to." 


Prof.  S.  0.  Brown,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says : 

'*I  find  it  more  tlian  equal  to  my  expectations.  Your  former  Dictionaries 
haTe  long  been  our  standards  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  I  shall 
certainly  commend  this  most  strongly  to  our  students." 

Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  L.L.  D.,  of  Amherst  College,  says : 
*'  It  has  been  rather  accidental  than  otherwise,  that  for  many  years  your 
former  Dictionary  has  occupied  the  place  of  honor  upon  my  study  table. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  disparage  other  admirable  works  of  this 
kind ;  yet  I  have  rarely  been  obliged  to  resort  to  others,  and  with  the  great 
improvements  you  haye  made  in  the  present  work,  I  fancy  that  a  resort 
elsewhere  will  be  of  little  use  and  rarely  needed.  I  have  looked  chiefly, 
during  the  short  time  I  have  had  the  work,  for  the  more  unusual  scientific 
terms,  and  am  gratified  to  find  how  very  extensively  your  industry  has 
ferreted  them  out.  Scientific  men  I  am  sure  will  be  thankful  that  you  have 
given  them  such  full  and  accurate  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  the 
latest  standard  works.  Oh,  how  different  from  the  Dictionaries  published 
twenty  years  ago." 

HICKL11VO,  SWA]V  Sc  BREWER, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

DONT  READ  THIS! 

MEN  WANT£D,  to  sell  by  subscription,  rapid  selling,  val- 
uable Family  Works. 

Historical,   Descriptive,   Religious,  &c.. 

At  Low  Prices,  with    Interesting  Contents  and  oeautifully    Colored  Plates. 


For  Circulars  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  HENRY  HOWE,  who 
for  Twenty  Years  has  been  publisher  of  Agents'  Books  exclusively. 

Address  him  at  111  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  if  you  live  East, 
at  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  ( jan.4m. 


FOR 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS, Price,  U  50 

X WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates, "  1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,     "  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,  Hinta  and  Methods   in 

School  Discipline  and  Instruction,  bv  Chas.  Northend,     "  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,     "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  12  00 

i^'  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds.  Paper,  Ac,   at 
liberal  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWART  A  BOWEN,  Indianapolis,  Ina. 

Jan^  1860. 


JOHN    S.    HOXJCmA-M:, 

Mathematical  &  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker, 

FRANKLIN.  IND., 

Wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
partments, he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  hy  Eastern 
Houses  for  articles  of  the  same  quality. 

Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receivers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receivers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses ; 

Magdeburg  Hemispheses ;  Guinea  and  Feather  Tubes ; 

Fountains  in  vacuo ;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 


In  this  department,  some  of  the  principal  pieces  are : 
Electrical  Machines ;  Leyden  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats ;  Electrical  Batteries ; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures; 

Electrical  Bell «;  Aurora  Tubes ; 

Spiral  Tubes ;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  Tacao. 

All  othor  Electrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  furnishes  in  the  department  of 


Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries;  Grove's  Batteries; 

Smee's  Batteries ;  Oersted's  Apparatus ; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas ;        Cells  for  decomposing  water. 

Ex.3BOTi=io-3sj:-A.ca-3srBTisi!wa:. 

Electro-Magnets;  Helices  on  Stands ;  Sepaaable  Helices;  Heliacle  Rings 
and  Semicircles ;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks ;  Electro-Magnetic  Saw  Mills ; 
Revolving  Bell  Engines;  Helices  fer  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered. 

:Ka:  A-GHNTBTisiwfl: . 

Single  and  Compound  Magnets;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 


All  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
He  also  manufactures  in  the  department  of 


Theodolites  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers;  Engineer's  Levels; 
Plain  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Veruier  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Engi- 
neers'Chains,  50  feet;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  Compasses,  Two  l-'ole  Chains;  Four  Pole  Chains;  Engineers'  Chains, 
100  feet ;  Circular  Protractors,  with  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  department,  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  En- 
gineers' Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
is  called  to  his  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Electrotomes;  also,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  from  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

References.— Prof.  E.  0.  Hovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  J  no.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind^ 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Bailey,  D.D., 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  ( jan.6in. 


TEACHERS,   HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO^S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  ScbooU  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  q{  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PiNNBo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

Por  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Scrioolt*. 


1^1  N  NEO'S  ENGLISH  T  E A( ;  II ER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 


Single  copies  seiii  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examinaUon.  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NJEW  Annljiical;  and  20 
cents  for  the  En^linh  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati.  0 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  tATEST  AND  BEST. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  School  Books  £ver  Published. 

ThiB  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  exeellenee, 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational Literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  exammatiofi,  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices : 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  1st  Reader,  06 
a  ((      i4    2d        "        12 

It  li       ((    3ci        II        18 

a  u       ii    4th       «*        20 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  6th  Reader,  80 

11  u       a    eih        a         40 

»'  "High  School"        50 

*<  Ee.  Spelling  Book,      06 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Primary  ( first  book),  IntelUctual  (second  book) 
and  Practical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  the  best  works  on  Arith 
roetic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character, 

A  NEW  BOOK— THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray^a  Higher  Ariihmeiic, 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  advanced  stn- 
dents  and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  ^'re-hash"  of  the  examples,  JLC,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  but 
a  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  preseiit-ation  of  Arithmetic 
in  its  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06    Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 


"  "  2d        "    It 


"  4ih        "     40 


RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

FiBST  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.    A  simple  and  thor« 
ough  elementary  work. 

Second  Book — For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.    A 
progressive,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 30  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 50 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions ;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Tet 
Examplet  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  40  cts 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Phil'a. 
For  sale  by  Stkwart  ds  Bowen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  15,  1858. 


VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES! 


TIE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTEILEGTVAL  PIIUISOPBT, 

By  PRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D. 

1  VOL.,    ISSlSdlO.       I»IiIOB,  S1.136. 

This  valuable  work  sUnds,  without  question,  at  the  head  of  the  Text- 
books in  the  line  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great 
mind  which  has  had  the  largest  experience  in  teaching,  and  combines  the 
result  of  many  years  of  the  most  laborious  research.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  introduced  into  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing.   No  teacher  or  Professional  man  should  be  without  it. 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought: 

A  TBEATISE  ON  FUBE  AITD  APPLIED  I.OOIC. 

By  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford* 
1  vol.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  Price,  $1.  This  work  is  need  ae  a  text-book  at 
Harvard,  the  N.  Y.  University,  Rochester  University,  etc. 

Universal  HistorVi  Arranged  to  illustrate  Ben's  Chart  of  Chronol- 
ogy. By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabodt.  Complete  in  one  volume,  oblong  quarto. 
Price,  $1.25 — with  blanks  for  reproduction. 

A  New  Method  of  Iieaming  the  French  Language,  By  Prof. 

Jeah  Ggstats  Eeetels.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

Key  to  the  New  Method,  By  the  same.    Price,  40  cents. 

A  Collegiate  Course  in  the  French  Language,  By  the  same. 

Price  $1.00. 

These  works  have  been  adopted  at  the  Packer  and  Polytechnic  Institutes 
in  Brooklyn ;  the  Spiugler  Institute,  by  Messrs.  Clark  k  Fanning,  Madame 
Chegary  &  Provortt,  and  many  others,  in  New  York;  by  Prof.  Louis  Agas- 
sis, Harvard  College,  and  others,  in  Boston;  by  nearly  all  the  principal 
Seminaries  And  Academies  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  University  Algebra,  By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  author  of  a 
series  of  Arithmetics,  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle.     1  vol.  8vo.  Sheep.  $1  50. 

The  Elementary  Algebra,  By  the  same  authors  1  vol.  12mo. 
Sheep.  76  cents. 

The  University  Algebra  is  the  most  extensive  treaties  on  the  subject 
ever  pulilislied  in  America.  The  Elementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely 
introduced. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  By  J.  R. 

LooMis,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Lewisburgh  University.     1  vol.,  12mo.     Col- 
ored Plates.  Price,  75  cents.  A  work  of  rare  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

Webb's  School  Registers,  A  complete  School  Register,  by  J.  Rus- 
sell Webb,  A.  M.     1  vol.,  quarto,  half  bound.    Price,  $2.00. 

8HEE1DOIV  Sc  CO^S  Conaplece  Catalonrue  sent  on  application. 

Sample  coptee  of  the  above,  for  examioatlon,  sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  oii«-hal 
the  prices  annexed.    Address 

6Ia:EX.3D02^T  Sc  00-,  I^XJBIilSHEIiS, 
Hard),  1800<— tf.  115  Nassau  Street.  New  York 


"GhET    THE   BEST." 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONIRT. 

NEW    PICTORIAL    EDITION. 

1500    PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

9000  to  10,000  NEW  WOBDS  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Table  of  SYNONYMS,  by  Prof,  aoodrich. 
With  other  new  features,  together  with  all  the  matter  of  previous  editions. 
In  one  volume  of  X750  pages.    Price  (6.50.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers 

a.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


'<  The  eighty  pages  of  Illustrations,  comparable  in  fineness  to  those 
of  bank  notes,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book." — Ch.  Herald. 

«<Oet  the  Best.''     Get  the  HandBomest.      Qet  the  Cheapest. 


0@*Specimen  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by  mail  on  application. 
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STANDAND  OF  INDIANA. 

"  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  LANGIJAGE  AS  A  STANDARD. 

The  American  Dictionary^  by  Noah  Webster,  Unabridged  Pictorial  Edition. 
Its  addition  to  the  list  of  furniture  for  ever^  is  recommended. 

FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  SPELLING,  PRONOUNCING,  AND  DEFINING. 

w 
The  School  Abridgemedts  of  said  Dictionary,  to  wit:     The  University 
Edition,    Academic   Edition,    High  School  Edition,  and  Primary  Sofaool 
Edition. 

By  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

SAMUEL  L.  RUGG, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction  and  President  of  Board, 
Indianapolis,  Feb.  4,  I860." 


I^rom  Hon.  K.  RxCHASsioir,  Snpt,  JPuHie  InttmcfioH,  Xentuety. 

Office  Bnpt.  Pablfc  Instructioo,  Fnnkfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  19, 1800. 
Unnw.  Q.  ib  G.  Merriak  : 

GenUemen^'So  lexieogripher  bas  erer  contribnted  so  much  to  knowledge  and  its  diffoiion 
among  men*  as  No*h  Webster.  No  elaborate  work  of  ttie  kind,  in  any  language,  baa  erer 
been  to  widely  distributed,  or  wrought  such  good  results,  as  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
I  shall  unhesitatingly  recommend  these  works,  as,  taken  for  all  in  all,  hetii  $eriet  of  Diction- 
ari§9  thai  can  be  used  in  our  Common  Schools  in  Kentucky.  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  re- 
■peetr&lly,  Xonr  obedient  servant,  B.  RIGHABD80N. 

jFK»»  Bon.  N,  Batkh^n,  State  Supt.  Public  InttrueHon/or  Ithnois 

Office  of  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Spriogfleld,  Bl.,  Jan.  38, 1860. 
BsAS  Sirs  : 

I  haye  the  honor  to  aokncwiedge  the  receipt  of  ^  very  handsome  copy  of  Webster'a 
Pictorial  Unabridged  Quarto  Dictionary.  I  prlee  it  highly,  and  to  its  rich  and  as  pie  pages 
shall  often  resort  for  supplies  of  ^'  English  Undeflled.'* 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations ;  the  copious  table  of  synonyms;  the  large  addition  of  new  words; 
the  proper  pronundatloD  cf  the  names  of  distinguished  persoi  s  of  modern  times,  are  among 
the  new  features  which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  present  edition. 

To  millions  of  American  youth,  Wt>bster*s  Dictionary  has  been,  and  is  a  familiar  book— an 
oiacie  in  the  ^^  vade  mecnm  *'  ia  youthful  elTorts  at  *'  ccmpoitiion.*' 

It  is  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union;  welcomed  alike  in  the  libraries  of 
learning,  opulence,  and  taste,  and  in  the  rude  cabin  of  the  firontiersman. 

No  other  secular  book  is  so  universally  known,  so  canoniaed,  I  might  almost  say,  in  the 
minds  and  memories  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  American  People. 

With  fSar  more  truth  than  the  illu? trious  Roman  Poet  might  Noah  Webster  have  ezdalmed, 
ai  he  contemplated  this  great  achievement  of  his  long  and  laborious  life : 

*'  JEioeffi  fnonumentntn  are  perenniusV 

It  is  a  work  of  which  any  man  or  nation  might  well  be  proud — a  monument  of  learning ; 
of  vast  and  varied  research ;  of  patient  and  elaborate  analysis ;  of  keen  an  1  accurate  discrim- 
ination— a  store-house  of  clear,  sharp-cutv  comprehensive  definitions. 

It  may  not  be  absolutely  perfect ;  the  eye  of  a  microscopic  criticism  may  discover  hf>re  and 
there  a  defect  or  blemish.    What  then  ?    There  are  spots  on  the  Sun  I 

An  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  this  magnificent  wopk.  In  the  library  of  every  scholar  It 
eH0  be;  in  every  district  school-house  in  the  land  it  ottffht  to  be. 

1  am,  dear  Sirs,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  BATBMAN. 
Messrs.  O.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 

jFVom  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bskton,  Stette  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Iowa., 

Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Jan.  83, 1800. 

Mrbsrs.  O.  Jb  0.  Merriam  : 

Oentiemenr—I  have  examined  the  Pictorial  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary*  and 
feel  constrained  to  say  that  it  greatly  surpasses  any  leeoicon  of  the  Infflish  IcmQuage  yet 
presented  to  the  pu^e.  About  seven  hundred  of  the  sehool  districts  of  this  State  have 
ordered  it,  on  the  liberal  terms  proposed  by  the  publiihers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  renudning 
districts  will,  with  tut  further  delay  t  embrace  >o  favorable  an  opportunity  far  obtaining  the 
work.  The  illustrations  in  Architecture,  Natural  History,  and  Mechanics  alone,  will  more 
than  recompense  the  purchaser  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  book.  Every  family  shouM  liave  a 
eopy  of  the  work.  Tours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Jr. 

Seereiary  of  the  Board. 

From  Bon.  H.  H  Vam  Dtck,  State  Supt,  PubUc  instruction  for  yew  Torh. 

State  of  New  York,  Superintendent's  Office,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Albany  Vebruary  3, 1880. 
MnsRS.  G.  Ac  G.  Mkrriam  : 

GenUetnen—1  give  an  unhesUating  pr^erence  to  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  oo«r 
anyu)orkofthe»indu}iihtDhichIam  acquainted.  The  copiousness  of  its  definitions 
the  extent  to  which  it  embraces  the  terms  and  phrases  employed  in  our  language— the  beauty 
of  Its  illustrations,  as  displayed  in  the  Pictorial  edition,  and  the  excellence  of  its  mechanical 
execution  Justify  the  wide-spread  popularity  it  has  attained,  and  mark  it  as  the  greatest  philo- 
logical work  of  the  century.  It  is  almost  universally  recognlaed  it  our  schools  as  ihe  stah>- 
ARD  in  orthography  ssx^  pronunciation.  Yours  respectfully, 

•  H.  H.  Van  dyck, 

BupL  Public  Imtruction, 
JProm  Bon.  H.  G.  Hiciok,  Supt.  PuUic  Instruction^  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Nov.  IS.  1850. 
Mrssrs.  G,  ib  G.  Merriam  : 

e^nOemen— The  Pictorial  Illustration,  with  the  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  numerous  other 
minor,  but  highly  valuable  improvements,  make  this  compendious  volume  the  most  compre* 
heosive  and  complete  that  has  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  leo/vee  nothing  more  to  be  d*" 
sired  or  hoped  for  i»  such  a  pubNeation.  It  will,  of  ooune,  command  universal  approval 
and  patronage .  Very  respectful  ly, 

April  'OO.tf.  H.  G.  BIGKOK. 
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JOHIV    S.    MOXJGMIA3JL, 

Matnematicai  &  I'nilosopnicai  Instrument  Maker, 

FRANKLIN,  IND., 

Wishes  to  cull  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
partments, he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  by  Eastern 
Houses  for  Articles  of  the  same  quality. 


Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receivers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receivers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses; 

Mngdeburg  Hemispheres ;  Guinea  and  Feather  Tubes ; 

Fountains  in  vacuo;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 


In  this  department,  bome  of  the  principal  pieces  are : 
Electrical  Machines;  Ley  den  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats;  Electrical  Batteries; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures; 

Electrical  Bell  •. ;  Aurora  Tubes ; 

Spiral  Tubes ;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  vacuo. 

All  other  Eleetrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  furnishes  in  the  department  of 


Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries;  Grove's  Batteries; 

Smee's  Batteries ;  Oersted's  Apparatus ; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas;       Cells  for  decomposing  water. 

BX.EOTI=lO-3S/r-A.Ca-3SrBTIS3Sd:- 
Electro-Magneis ;  Helices  on  Stands;  Sepaaable  Helices;  Heliacle  Rings 

and  Semicircles ;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks ;  Electro-Magnetic  Saw  Mills ; 

Revolving  Bell  Engines;  Helices  for  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered 

Xwdi.A.ca-ia'Bxxsisd: 

Single  and  Compound  Magnets;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 

I^-A.GHSrBTO-EIiBOTIiiaiT"5r. 
All  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

He  alsc  manufactures  in  the  department  of 

Theodolites  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers;  Engineer's  Levels; 
Plain  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Veruier  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Engi- 
neers' Chains,  60  feet;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  Compasses ,  Two  Pole  Chains ;  Four  Pole  Chains ;  Engineers'  Chains^ 
100  feet ;  Circular  Protractors,  with  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  department,  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
fiuccessfuUy,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  En- 
gineers' Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
is  called  to  his  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Electrotomes ;  ftlso,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  from  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Rkferexces.— Prof.  E.  0.  Ilovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.;  >L  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  J  no.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind^ 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Bailey,  D.D. 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  (Jan. 6m. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  tATEST  AND  BEST. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  School  Books  Ever  Published. 

This  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellence, 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valnable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational Litertkture  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices : 


McGuffey*8  New  £c.  let  Reader,  06 

it  ({      II    «jd        "        12 

"  **       «'    8d        "        18 

u  a       it    4th       "        20 


McGuffey*8  New  £c.  5th  Reader,  80 
"  ti      tt   6,h       It        40 

"  "  High  School  **        60 

"  Ec.  Spelling  Book,      06 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Primary  (first  book),  Intellectual  (second  book) 
and  PtacHeal  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  the  best  works  on  Arith 
roetic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  andgreaUy  imprcved  character, 

A  NEW  BOOK— THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray' 9  Higher  Arithmetic. 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  "re-hash"  of  the  examples,  &c.,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  but 
a  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
in  ita  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06    Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 


«  "  2d        "    U 


(t 


4th        "     40 


BAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

First  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.    A  simple  and  thor- 
ough elementary  work. 

SKC02in  Book — ^For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.    A 
progressive,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  exemiination,  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 80  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 60 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions ;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Te» 
JSxamplee  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  40  cts 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PhiVa. 
For  sale  by|STEWART  it  Bowen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  15, 1858. 


THE  BEST  JlND  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

OF  WHICH  MOBI  THAN 
2,000,000  COPIES  HAYS  BBEN  SOLD  IK  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS, 

BMBRAOGS : 

McGTTFEET'S  PBIMAET  SCHOOL  CHABTS,      ....  6  No's. 

McOUFFETS  ECLECTIC  SPELLES, 1  Book. 

McGUFFET'S  IfEW  ECLECTIC  BEASESS, 8  Booka. 

RAT'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Books. 

RAT'S  SERIES  OF  ^GEBRAS, 2  Books. 

PIirirEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introdaced 
than  any  other  series  publishedi  and  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

ECONOHT  TO  PARENTS. — They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beau<y,  CHXAFHXB8,  and  extensive  uniformity 
of  oioption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  HEW  EVOIAHS 
in  NEW  TOSX  CITY  Public  Schools,  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
VAVIA,  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 

public  instruction. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  more  State  Superintendents 
OF  Public  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

Tliey  h-stve    l^eexi    Heooxxixxxended.,  vrliollsr    or   in   paart* 

during    18S8   &   1359, 

By    Hon.  S.  L.  Eugg,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  op  Mmowrij 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  op  Ohto^ 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  op  IHtnou^ 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  op  Wucontm^ 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana^ 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  /otoa. 

The  New  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoin/];  popular  Glass-Books  for  Primary,  (}om]iKm 
Schools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

Ist  Better  Books  than  others:     2d.  Cheaper  Books  than  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
is  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Seriesy 
ovited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  PuBtisHEBJi,  Uincinnatif  O. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT! 


i*«  >*■ 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analttioal  Gramhak 
has  been  carefally  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arranfi:ement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  alL 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  jfaid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
oents  for  the  Primary  Grammar ;  20  cents  for  the  KEW  Analytical ;  and  20 
oents  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0 


BINQHAM  &  DOnaHT\ 

Printers,  Book-Binders, 

BLANK  BOOK^SnUFACTUREBS, 

state  Sentinel  Buildings,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


m^ 


PRINTING  AND   BINDING  FOR  PUBLISHERS, 

Done  upon  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  in  the  Modern  Styles. 
C&OVB  OJkMBB   3MCABB  TO  ORDfiR, 

EDGE  GILDING,  and  every  variety  of  Fancy  Binding  and  Prioting. 


THE   SCHOOL   JOTTRN^IL. 

Will  be  BOUND  for  SEVENTY  CENTS  per  volume,  in  neat,  subetAo- 
tial  Binding,  with  the  Name  of  the  Owner  on  the  back^  if  desired.  [dec59. 


DONT  READ  THIS! 

MEN  WANTED,  to  sell  by  subsoription,  rapid  selling^,  val- 
uable Family  Works. 

Historical,   Descriptive,   Religious,  &c., 

At  Low  Prices,  with    Interesting  Contents  and   ueautifully    Colored  Plates. 

Sg^  For  Circulars  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  HENRY  HOWE,  who 
for  Twenty  Years  has  been  publisher  of  Agents'  Books  exehuwely. 

Address  him  at  111  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  if  you  live  East, 
at  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  ( jan.4m. 


FOR 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS, Price,  $4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates, "  1  Ou 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,     **  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,  Hints  and  Methods  in 

School  Discipline  and  Instruction,  bv  Chas.  Northend,     "  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,     "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  12  00 

tfS^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  &a,  at 
liberal  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWART  k  BOWEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 

Jan.  I860.  wr  7 


Journal  op  Peogress. 


In  Education,  Soeial  and  Political  Economy,  and  the  Useful  Art; 


VOL.  L 


CmCINNATI,  0.,  JANUARY,  I860. 


NO 


THE  "JOURNAL  OF  PROGRESS," 
Ab  its  title  indicates,  is  designed  to  present  its 
with  a  taithM  record  of  the  Bducatioual, 
8ocia>,  and  Political  condition  of  the  American 
people;  and  also  to  keep  them  posted  in'  regard  to 
the  varioos  discoveries  and  improTements  in  the 
mrtfl  and  sciences.  Its  constant  endearor  will  be  to 
point  ont  the  means  of  sound  Progress  and  im- 
proTement,  in  all  that  relates  to  man's  physical  and 
Itttoliectoal  wel&re. 

EDtJOATIONAL. 
TTniversal  Education  is  the  want  of  the  age ;  and 
as  measttres  tending  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
mit, the  JouBVAL  OF  Pboorcbs  will  advocate— 

1.  The  necessity  of  making  more  simple  and  easy 
tiie  first  steps  in  reading,  by  the  adoption,  in  pri- 
mary achool-books  at  least,  of  the  Phonetic,  or  phi- 
looophical,  method  of  spelling  words. 

2.  The  great  advantages  which  attend  the  study 
•ad  practical  use  of  Phonetic  Shorthand;  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  making  it  a  branch  of  common 
Bchool  instruction. 

3.  The  development  of  those  faculties  in  each  hn- 
man  being  which  are  di^roportionately  the  weak- 
•8t»  in  order  to  harmonise  the  powers  of  the  system; 
instead  of  giving  additional  sway  to  those  which,  by 
birth  and  habit,  already  unbalance  the  disposition. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Self-supporting  or  In- 
doBtrial  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  wheie  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  may,  by  a  proper  arrangement 
of  study  and  work,  secure  a  thorough  mental  ar.d 
physical  educatioQ,  at  the  cost  of  simply  their  own 
exertions. 

6.  It  will  discuss  freely  the  various  Orthograph- 
ical, Etymological,  and  Grammatical  questions  re- 
lating to  Vocal  and  Written  Language. 


SOCIAL  AND  POLinOAL. 
In  the  matter  of  Social  and  Political  Econon 
the  JoimiiAL  or  PioeMMi  will  advocate^ 

1.  The  Divine  Ordainment  and  universal  Oblig 
tion  of  Labor. 

2.  That  as  Labor  produces  all  things,  the  LalM 
cr  should  be  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  men. 

3.  Xhat  God  made  the  Earth,  as  well  as  the  Wat 
and  the  Air,  for  the  fVee  use  of  all  his  children ;  a 
therefore,  that  the  Public  Lands  should  be  free 
idl  aetual  settlers,  and  the  Homestead  inalienable 

4.  That  natural  rights  belong  alike  to  every  ] 
tional  creature  God  has  made  ;  and  that  all  ci' 
laws  and  institutions  which  accord  privileges  a 
immunities  to  one  class  or  sex  that  they  deny 
another,  are  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  ought 
be  abolished. 

THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
In  receding  all  new  discoveries  in  Science  a 
Art— explaining  the  principles  on  which  they  i 
founded,  and  describing  their  utility — ^and  in  givi 
a  brief  summary  of  all  current  inventions,  t 
JoVRHAL  or  PBouaHB  Will  fill  Up  a  measure  of  ni 
fulness  not  comprehended  by  any  other  periodica 


Such  IS  the  peculiar  character,  and  somewhat  n 
ical  platform,  of  our  Jourhal;  and  to  those  w 
favor  one  or  all  of  its  objects,  we  appeal  for  suppo 
The  wise  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  1: 
made  no  creature  within  their  extensive  domain 
move  or  stand  upon  one  leg;  and  as  the  publist 
has  found  it  impracticable  to  sustain  a  periodic 
devoted  to  "  one  idea, "  he  henceforth  ado] 
Heaven's  plan  of  employing  a  plurality  of  ]o< 
motive  powers.    He  will,  however,  endeavor  i 


to  tread  on  anybody's  toes. 

TxRMB. — ^The  JoDKNAL  wlll  be  printed  in  superior  style,  on  extra  good  paper — sixteen  large  octa 
double-column  pages,  twice  a  month— end  fumS^ed  to  Bubscribers  at  $1,00  a  year,  in  advance;  clubs 
four  or  more,  at  75  cents  each.  Address,  ELIAS  LONGLEY,  CindmMti,  Okw, 

^  - I  .1—      —         ■■■. ■!  ■■■  ■•    ■        ■-         ■  •  i 

*«*  To  teke  the  plM«  of  kh«  *«  Tnm  m  n  Tx«H|**  MBilattod  hj  the  pobUaher  of  the  ^  Joornal  of  Progreu"  for  { 
last  twelre  yean. 


P08T8CBIPT. — Since  the  above  was  first  issu'mI,  the  publisher  has  formed  an  engagement  with  AJ 
JoBir  Hancock,  Principal  of  the  First  Intermediate  Bchool  of  this  eity,  to  take  Editorial  charge  of  i 
Bducational  Department  in  the  Jovrhal  ov  Pboibiss.  Mr.  Hancock  now  occupies  the  position  of  Pre{ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Teacher's  Association,  and  is  well  known  in  this  State  as  a  talented,  energetio  a^ 
ffrowing  Teacher.  He  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  is  wide  awake  to  all  the  progresaive  movemeil 
&  the  Educational  world,  so  that  he  will  undoubtedly  make  a  good  Editor  in  this  Held  of  Litcratu^ 
Having  beeu  a  Teacher  in  Country,  Town,  and  City,  he  knows  what  will  interest  and  profit  all  clas^ 
of  Instructors.  He  will  eive  especial  attention  to  such  matters  as  will  develop  and  improve  vou 
Teachers,  and  those  who  nave  not  had  the  ad  vantage  of  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  e 
Our  Journal  will  thus  be  made  acceptable  to  patrons  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and  not  the  mere  \oi 
organ  of  a  State  Association. 

The  space  that  will  be  occupied  by  the  Educational  Department,  will  be  about  the  same  as  thatgiv 
hty  the  lato  Ohio  Journal  of  Eaucation.    As  our  periodical  will  be  issued  twice  a  month,  wo  '^iH  beal 


4^ 


onr  rAfiHorfl  IHa  KHnftfttionnl  IntalHireneA  of  the  emmtrv  more  freouentlvand  Dromotlvi 


:F 


►i 


OAV  to  Teaoh.   Reading. 

An  Appeal  to    Teachers   and  Parenta 


1.  To«  majr  or  mttj  noi  recollect  whettier  you  found  it 
oablesome  to  learn  reading  yourself;  bat  those  experienced 
ta  edacfttton  Infbrm  us  that  to  tMch  yonng  children  to  read 
\m  **  one  of  the  most  ardaoas,  the  most  IrlcsomCf  and,  per- 
•  ^pa«  the  moat  anthankftal  offices  in  which  *ny  person  can 
'fe  engaged;"  that,  **  as  it  Is  nsually  managed.  It  is  a  dread - 
^1  task  to  learn,  and.  If  possible,  a  stilfmore  dreAdfal  task 
fo  teach  to  read;"  that  H  is  "  the  great  bnsiness  of  the  ele- 

.^lentary  school— lis  moat  tedtooaand  diffloolt  task 

^pe  principal  occupation  of  our  public  schools,  a  drudgery 
't|egun  with  the  first  openinf  Intelligence  of  a  chlldi  and 
ntinued  without  intermiasion  until  the  last  day  which  it 
•asaes  at  school.*' 

3.  Tet  we  cannot  aroid  teafCbtng  to  read.    Not  only  do 
on,  as  parents,  Tery  property  require  It,  but  ^  cannot 

ach  your  children  the  many  things  they  ourht  to  know, 

l^nd  we  are  anxious  to  impart,  miltJ  they  hare  acquired  some 

iroflclency  in  reading.    We  are,  consequently,  deeply  In- 

^^dserested  in  introducing  a  method  which  will  make  your  chil- 

||ren  learn  more  rapidly  and  inteUigenUy,  with  benefit  both 

Um)  thgir  feelings  and  oar  awn. 

jjr  3.    It  may  sound  strange  to  be  told  that  the  best,  easiest, 
nd  quickest  way  of  learning  to  read  common  print  Is  first 
"^D  learn  some  other  aacommon  print,   in  which  but  few 
;  ooks  are  prepared,  and  which  presents  a  yery  alnfuiar  ap- 
m-  earance  to  unaccustomed  eyes.    Tou  wish  your  child  to 
,  ;ad  the  books  and  newspapers  which  you  and  all  other 
inglishmen  use.    Quite  right.    8o  do  we.    Allow  us,  then, 
>  furnish  your  child  with  this  ability  In  the  bast  way  cxpe- 
ence  suggests. 

4.  How  did  you  teach  your  child  to  walkT    Did  yon  not 


kaaw;  MMb,  vMrfnt;  M^f, 
finiU;  Mcitnet^eontinuts  kmrnftd,  clmm^td;  ftm\mi^fmi^ 
c9tU^  coafition;  ^mw,  ^Mwant;  IwaiWr,  pimmkii ;  M,pi^ 
CTMture,  crtofor;  ows,  tewa;  «vu«  nf"Ct,  %angwat;  ii4^ 
intft'cCion,  ov«r,  Iomt,  cIomt;  and  so  on.    Ton  vQ  tkili 
prepared  to  hear  and  to  beliere  that  the  best  of  reii«« 
merely  gmen  how  to  pronounce  a  word  they  hare  eilj-nB 
and  nerer  he%rd;  and  why  It  is  that  the  child  aad  thil^ 
eigner  find  it  so  difficult  to  become  fluent  and  good 
6.    Now  though  this  extraordinarily  eoofiued 
must  be  acquired  from  the  same  unaroidable  necMatytl 
your  child  must  walk  on  rough  roads— beotose  tkerc  ■■ 
yet  no  other  nnlyeraal  means  of  eommunicatioii  fortte^ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  for  the  body  on  the  other— tbcrtiiw 
no  more  necessity  for  heginmimM  with  this  ipeltisi,^ 
there  is  for  teaching  your  son  to  walk  by  tejing  kia  eiti 
rutty,  stony  road.    We  hare  now  learned  bow  to  prtfana 
artificial  ground  for  his  first  book  exerdae.    We  ess  i^ 
him  to  attach  sounds  to  letters,  to  pot  letten  tofcthtrMl 
words,  actually  to  read  and  know  the  Uessiof  salicd 
readiog,  without  letting  him  know  anything  of  the  filot 
ties  of  our  present  spelling.    Some  of  the  letten  sm4  It 
this  purpose    are,  as  you  know  th^  must  be, 
from  those  of  the  usual  print;  but  they  bear  nehs 
and  unmistakable  relation  to  them,  that  when  s  cUi  ta 
once  learned  to  read  from  our  new  al|dkabei— vkiA  ii  ■ 
easy  and  delightful  task,  because  it  is  a  healthy  tnrctotf 
his  braln->he  learns  to  read  in  the  old  waj  vith  nch  Ife 
trouble,  that  he  regards  it  rather  as  a  pleasant  riddle-fSMf 
tng  than  hard  labor.    In  short,  by  learning  tbt  oev  rmikf 
first,  and  then  going  on  with  the  old*  he  has  to  ipeal  hi 
than  half  the  time  oTer  reading  than  he  is  oov 


»  t»     .1       J    ^    ^  I.  !.   Ti    ..        ^  «         tnan  half  the  time  OTer  reading  than  he  is  wtw  wakmm 

it  it  roll,  and  stretch  Its  limbs  and  crawl  on  an  eren  fioor,   .    .  , ,  j    „  .u    .  w        V        I.  . 

Ill*     i\i  14    i#L.    .V    I.  I       *       VI         J    •  ••  J  7  to  do,  and  is  saved  all  the  labor,  misery,  diwttit,  tad «» 

11  it  raised  Itself  by  the  help  of  a  chair,  and  sidled  round  f„,     '^r»K     i^  k.-m   k^    \m     /•"7«""'*""y 

--^  »f    nri.  .  II  «.^    ^  •     *j  *   »  »I  *!.    -         lylngof  theold  way,  »JW#*M*iyi#^rttiiMi/ufTsiti^» 

leroom?    When  It  first  ventured  to  totter  across  the  fioor,  .  ..  .  ..  .      7  . 

1 1       ..       ft  4  I..        -  *v         V     ij  •-        »v.      .    ^w  P^^^^ih  kvs  pranunetMton  %» remtUrad  UOKM  amacr mim 


'Id  you  not  take  care  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  way 

t»  trip  it  up?    Did   you   not  stand  with  a  hand  on  either 

'ide  to  guard  Its  steps?    Then,  perhaps,  it  trotted  by  your 

nde  over  the  road,  holding  a  steadying  finger,  and  if  It  came 

^  a  rough  place,  or  a  pool,  a  brushy  path  or  a  hill,  you  car- 

'  led  it  fondly  and  carefully  oTer  the  difficulty.    And  so  its 

I  .  ^ttle  muscles  acquired  strength  and  skill;  and  now  It  can 

^alk,  and  run,  and  leap,  fearlessly,  on  either  the  smooth  or 

le  rugged  road.    But,  whatever  you  did,  you  certainly  did 

ot  b«gim  by  putting  it  down  on  a  rutty,  stony  road,  and 

Jdding  it  roll  and  acramble  and  hobble  on  as  best  it  might, 

I  :;ilnking  its  bruises  and  cuts,  its  dbt  and  hurt.  Its  tears  and 

ight,  g—ifor  «t,  a  capital  bodily  discipline  which  it  ought 

Ki  go  through,  and  which  woald  make  it  walk  all  the  better 

*'l  It  grew  up,  witho«t  any  fear  of  sprained  ankles,  twisted 

i  sgs,  or  broken  spines;  no,  you  were  perfectly  aware  that 

If  fl  muscles  must  first  be  trained  under  AiTorable  circumatan- 

I  sa,  before  they  could  cope  with  difficulties. 

5.    Now  this  is  the  principle  of  teaching  to  read  by  the 

honetic  method,— only  instead  of  dealing  with  a  growing 

inscle,  we  are  dealing  with  a  fkr  more  delicate  and  import- 

nt  instrument  a  growing  brain.    We  know  perfectly  well, 

i  educators,  that  the  jErst  thing  which  this  brain  exercises 

aelf  upon  9ngkl  not  to  he  a  wearisome,  perplexing  puzsle, 

'  ^mpared  to  which  the  rutty,  stony  road  we  talked  of;  b  a 

( .elret  piled  carpet.    And  yet  we  hare  hitherto  been  obliged 

i,>  put  this  puasle  before  it,  in  the  shape  of  eur  common 

'  'filing.  If  you  only  remember  that  each  letter  in  the  alpha- 

'  9t  may  have  one  or  two  sounds,  and  that  several  letters 

^ve  half*a-dozen  meanings,  or  more,  and  that  any  one  of 

le  letters  majf  have  no  sound  at  all,  you  will  at  once  see 

kiat  confusion  such  lawlessness  must  create  in  a  child*s 

jlnd.    Look  at  a  in  aay,  animal;  (kcJker,  gather;  ikollng,  kai; 

ater,  waste;  war,  wary.     Look  at  •  in  «ort,  torry;  go,  do; 

WtAo,  women.     Look  at  so  in  poople,  G«orge;  yoonan, 

kUoon;   Uopard,  dungeon;  f«od^  theology,  thoologiaa.    Bee 

the  same  letters  continually  vary  their  meaning  in  now. 


TmoT,  mmi  hit  wh»U  mimd  i»  kramgkt  imU  a  kfttrrMMaa 

7.  For  the  truth  of  the  above  assertions,  we  refer  yw  h 
the  Reports  of  the  BuperlntendenU  of  the  Public  Schwlirf 
Waltham  and  West  Roxbury,  Ifaas.;  Syracuse,  K.  T.;  Mk 
anapolls,  Ind.;  Rockford,  lU.;  and  to  the  resnlUsttsiwift 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  0.;  Si.  Loals,  M«.:a4k 
the  Primary  Department  of  Ohrard  College,  Phiisddpfef^ 
and  in  other  schools  of  less  prominence  all  over  tht  hili 
From  these  testimonials  you  win  find  that  the  Fhwrtii 
method  is  no  trick,  no  quackery,  no  humbug;  asy.tUI 
Is  no  longer  even  an  experiment,  bnta  weH  approrei,  ti 
tried,  and  a  thoroughly  successful  plan  of  tsachlaf  ttinli 
fit  to  be  used  in  all  aehoola,  and  abeady  used  isipii 
many.  With  these  facts  before  you,  you  will  be  gW  of  ■ 
opportunity  of  having  your  children  taught,  ero(t(scUi| 
them  yourself,  by  the  improved  method. 

8.  The  Phonetic  system  la  ao  aimple,  and  so  dtirij  »; 
plained  in  the  Primer  and  Readers,  that  the  (eschsriil 
school,  or  the  parent  or  older  children  at  hoasc,  nsy  i 
acquire  the  ability  of  using  them  to  the  grsst  sdTssUfK 
their  pupils.    By  this  method,  ohildren  msy  be  taB|b(  I 
read  at  home  before  they  are  old  enough  for  school,  vttki 
tax  on  the  labor  or  patience  of  either  tfie  teacher  or  the  i 
taught;  and  the  benefit  to  your  children  of  hsriif  i 
whole  schooling-time  free  from  the  labor  of  leanlBf  to  i 
by  the  old  method,  is  greater  than  any  but  sehoolH 
can  conceive. -.itfiap(«d /rem  mm  Eatmw  hg  J.  i>  ■Ei'«>' 


For  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  method  «f  < 

ing  to  read  the  common  print,  the  undersigDed  bss] 

a  series  of  Cards,  Primer  and  Readera,  (the  wne  u 

used  in  the  schools  above  referred  to,)  which  bs  vffl 

prepaid,  by  mail,  to  any  address,  on  the  receipt  of  ose  < 

Address.  SLIA8  LONGLIT, 

160  Tine  St.,  Ciiieitt«l> 


Important  to   Teacliers, 
Students,   Writers,    and    Beaders  Generally. 

Erery  one  is  sadly  aware  of  the  difficalty  of  pronouncing  Qeograpbical  and  Personal 
Names  correctly.  Every  pupil  in  school  and  student  in  colIegCi  and  every  reader  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  coining  as  it  now  does  from  every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe,  con- 
stantly meets  with  the  names  of  places  and  persons  he  does  not  know  how  to  prononnoe, 
and  if  reading  aloud,  he  blushes  and  stammers  at  his  ignorance. 

Again,  in  reading,  we  often  meet  with  the  name  of  a  distinguished  person  about  whom 
we  would  like  to  know  a  few  facts,  as,  whether  he  livpd  in  a  former  age  or  the  present,  and 
in  what  country ;  when  he  was  born,  how  old  he  is,  or  when  he  died,  and  what  his  profes- 
sion ,*— or,  the  name  of  a  country,  town,  river,  or  mountain,  whose  geography  we  have  for- 
gotten, or  never  knew.  Or,  in  conversation,  or  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  for  publica- 
tion, some  of  these  facts  are  desirable.  At  such  times,  a  book,  of  convenient  size,  that 
would  answer  any  of  these  questions,  would  be  very  serviceable.  Heretofore  there  has 
been  no  ayailable  means  of  relieving  those  who  would  willingly  spend  a  little  time  to 
avoid  these  difficulties,  especially  so  far  as  modem  personal  names  are  concerned. 

To  meet  ti>e  wants  above  ennmerated,  a  book  of  eoavenieiit  form  and  moderate  prioe  has 
been  prepared,  by  one  who  has  served  many  years  as  printer,  proof-reader,  editor  and  au- 
thor, and  is  now  offered  to  the  public  under  tiie  followiag  title; — 

Pronouncing    Vocabnlary    of    Gtoographieal    and   Fenonal 
Name&    By  Elias  Lomoubt. 

TKb  OsoanAnifCAL  Lorr  emtaneet  All  the  nunes  worthy  of  noto  In  th«  known  worldt  Moompaniod  with 
snch  Descriptive  and  8tati«ticftl  facte  a«  are  ueual  in  gasetteera,  but  morebrleQy  expressed. 

Tbb  PraaoNAL  Nins  comprise  those  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  down  to 
the  present  day.  which  are  likely  to  be  mot  with  in  gantral  reading;  appended  to  each  name  are  aneh 
btoeri(>hical  facts  as  are  necessaiy  in  »  book  of  reference.  To  which  is  added  a  eomple*^  liei  of 
Senptnral  Names. 

Am  Akrndiz  or  Tabues,  which  show  at  a  glanoe  the  Population  of  the  several  States, 4he  time  of  their 
Elections,  the  meeting  of  their  Legislatures,  the  succesdon  of  the  Presidento,  and  a  list  of  all  tlM 
Colleges  and  Professional  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

OuAm  AH*  BauABLB  Ecus  are  ^ven  for  the  pronunciation  of  all  Toroign  Languages* 


'<I  can  think  of  no  work,  of  which  we  are  entirely  destitute,  that  was  so  much  needed. 
It  is  a  book  which  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  but  of  every  student 
also." — J.  B.  FoLLETT,  TeackeTy  Yellow  8pnng»y   0, 

'*It  is  really  a  valuable  work,  for  of  all  vexatious  little  annoyances  the  wrong  pronuncia- 
tion of  proper  names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  is  one  of  the  worst^  and  hardest  to  avoid. 
Names  are  'skittish'  things,  and  it  takes  a  very  universal  sort  of  knowledge  to  enable  one 
to  tell  when  they  are  properly  pronounced,  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  wearer.  This 
Tolnme  supplies  the  desideratum,  and,  so  £»  as  we  can  judge,  supplies  it  welL" — Iniianap' 
oUb   VaUff  JournaL 

"Such  a  book  has  long  been  waoted.  We  haye  examined  the  work  and  believe  it  well 
adapted  for  a  book  of  reference.  Mr.  Longley  has  provided  a  means  of  relief  for  Librarians^ 
Writers,  Speakers,  and  Teachers,  from  many  vexations,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  thankiuL 
Thebookwillfind  ready  sale  wherever  itsoonvenienceis  known." — Ofdo  Journal  qf  Education, 

*'A  week  ago  you  sent  me  a  circular  setting  forth  the  plan  of  your  "Pronouncing  Yocab- 
vlary  of  Qeograpbical  and  Personal  Names."  My  wife  has  obtained  among  our  students  a 
club  of  twenty-one,  thinking  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  convenient  and  useful  book  of  reference. 
For  the  enclosed  seven  dollars  please  send  me,  by  express,  that  number  of  copies. — Alomxo 
Z.  Armoub,  Central  Oollege,  N.  Y, 

"The  reader  of  history,  and  the  student  in  all  departments  of  science  and  literature,  will 
find  this  work  an  invaluable  companion.  It  does  away  with  voluminous  gazetteers  to  ob- 
tain information.  It  is  a  conyenient  book  of  reference  for  all  classes,  and  should  be  found 
on  the  desk  of  every  professor,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar." — PhUa,  SehooUoumal, 

"In  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  comprehensive  little  volume,  you  have  done 
great  service  to  the  cause  and  the  friends  of  a  thorough  literary  education.  I  believe  there 
are  few  persons  in  this  country,  however  erudite,  that  may  not  be  profited  by  frequent  refer- 
ence to  its  pages.  It  should  be  in  every  libraiy,  in  every  student's  desk,  on  every  parlor  ta- 
ble, and  in  every  reading  room." — A.  Curtis,  Pree'L  Pro.  tem^  of  the  Ohio  Female  ChUege, 

"A  book  that  should  b^  in  the  house  of  every  one  who  writes,  reads  or  speaks — it  is  the 
only  book  of  the  kind  we  know  ot,  and  the  wonder  is,  why  it  has  not  been  published 
before." — Rock/ord  Regieier. 

B^T  Every  Teacher  and  Student  who  would  be  exact  in  pronunciation  and  statistics 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  work  on  his  desk.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  postpaid,  in  boards,  for  65  oents ;  cloth  75  cents. 

N.  B. — ^Teachers  who  will  order  by  the  dozen,  for  the  use  of  their  schools,  or  students 
who  will  form  a  club  and  order  them,  shall  be  supplied  in  boards,  at  37 1  cents;  doth,  46 
cent^  postage  12  cents  extim;  by  Bxpressthe  expense  will  be  less. 

AddreMt  X2LIAS  LQNGLBT,  Publiaher, 

lAO  VinA  RtrMkt  nnfmrnrATi.  O. 
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What  it  is,  and  who  should  learn  it 


J  •  •  •  • 


Phonography  is  a  philosophical  method  of  writing  the  EngUah 
lai^uage,  with  an  alphabet  composed  of  the  aimpleat 
geometrical  signs,  which  accnrately  represent  the 
sonnds  of  spoken  words.     It  may  be  written 
six  times  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  long- 
hand, and  is  equally  legible,  and 
very  easily  leibned. 


TheTovBg  dionld  leatn  ft. 

**  Youths  at  school  should  be  taught  this  art.  Those 
intended  for  the  learned  professions  would  sara  flve- 
sixths  of  the  time  and  labor  attendant  on  the  nae  of 
the  tedious  longhand." — iiprinfifield  Bepnblioitn. 

"  There  is  not  an  honr  in  the  daj,  nor  a  chtas  f  d  the 
school*  out  of  divisloo  H,  in  whidi  I  do  not  see  the 
students  using  this  art,  and  with  practical  advantagn.'* 
-JoiiM  8.  Haat,  Primn^cfUu  Uii/k  School^  PhOatUl' 
pfti'a,  Pti, 

Stttdenti  dumld  leam  ft. 

"  It  fUmlshos  a  means  of  noting  the  aocorate  pro- 
nanciation  of  words,  both  of  oar  own  and  other  Ian- 
guagee,  and  Its  employment  leads  the  student  to  a 
more  careful  and  correct  style  of  speaking.*' — People's 
Journal^  London. 

**  I  use  Phonography  for  reporting  the  leetures  of 
the  prufessora,  while  the  stndents  look  on  with  won- 
der, possibly  ¥riih  envy."— S.  B.  Bb^dbuay,  Atuhcm 
College. 

Bditon  and  Authors  ahoald  laam  ft. 

"  Professor  Agamiz  told  me  yesterday,  that  Fhonog* 
raphy  had  enabled  him  to  do  more  in  one  year  than  he 
could  hate  dona  in  three  yean  wlthoat  it.'*— Sowim 
Leigh,  BotUm. 

**  We  may  be  thought  extraragant,  hot  we  are  con- 
scions  of  speaking  the  truth  when  we  say,  that  we 
wnuld  not  give  up  the  use  of  Phonography  for  the 
addition  of  S500  per  annum  to  our  inooma.**—- JESttitor 
CkrinUam  PhilanUuvpinl, 

liadies  ahonld  learn  it 

**  Currespondence  hot  ween  two  lovfng  fVIends  de- 
rires  new  Intemst  from  the  mysterions  art  In  whi(A  it 
isonnched.** — Ret.  Dr.  Wrroon,  Jamo^oa,  L.  I. 

**  Nine  oat  of  the  ton  days*  rerbatlm  report  of  this 
trial  were  written  out  by  an  amanuensis  (a  lady  in 
this  case)  who  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  trial.**  <- 

PM0SI0ORA.PBIC  RtPO&TKft. 


OlMgyiiMn  thoBld  latm  II. 

"My  sermons  are  written  aeiuiktif  in  Pbcaeg- 
raphy,  and  1  hate  no  more  trouble  in  reading  vhat  I 
have  written  in  that  hand,  than  I  hare  in  reading  thr 
one  which  lam  now  employing.** — Kbt.  J.  T.  Coovsa. 
D.  D.»  PhilMd^hia,  Pu. 

*^1  know  more  than  one  minister  who  Is  aMe  to 
write  a  Kermoo  about  as  qoickly  as  a  aermon  is  deliv- 
ered, and  he  is  then  able  to  read  it  Jiwt  as  eaicfly  ss 
from  equally  good  longhand.** — ^Rkt.  I>.  D.  Wbkml 
D.  D.,  Jamaica,  L.  J. 

**  I  can  write  in  fiDor  hoan  a  disconrsa  that  -maaU 
otherwise  occupy  the  whole  working  day ;  and  T  cm 
then  read  and  memorise  it  in  leas  tlmt*,  and  with  far 
more  case,  than  if  It  were  written  in  th«  ordinal; 
way.**— Bet.  T.  U  Bktxxxmb,  Fkiiadelpkm,  fto. 

Lawyen  ahioald  learn  ft. 

**  In  rough«sketrhlng  bwlDeai  papers,      ^, 
etc.,  I  use  Phonography ;  and  my  clerk  oopica 
longhand.    I  thus  accomplish  an  amomnt  o< 
that  I  should  not  otherwise  be  able  to  grt 
with.**— Gborob  H.  Earu,  Philaddpkia,  Pku 

"  Had  this  art  been  known  forty  years  ago,  ft 
hare  saved  me  twenty  yean  of  hard  labor  ~' 
TnoMJLS  H.  Bektos. 


IB 
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Fhysloiane  ehould  leaxn  ft. 

*'  For  making  hasty  memoranda  In  hfs  mota-bod 
or  diary,  or  on  his  tablets,  Phonography  is  Jwt  tbr 
thing.  Wliether  he  wishes  to  keep  s  record  of  aaefc 
dHy*s  practice,  or  only  of  special  cases,  it  mmst  be  ts 
the  Physician  a  labor-saving  and  time-aaring  art." 
— Medical  Lexicon. 

Cleiki  ahonld  leam  ft. 

**  Immediately  upon  leaving  sdiool,  I  gniaed  an 
eligible  situation,  for  which  my  only  rt'commendatioc 
above  other  applicants,  was  the  possession  of  this 
— BAWnoLpn  Sailer,  PMIaddfpUo,  Pa. 


Everybody  Bhould  leam  it,  because  of  its  Universal  Availability* 

THE  AXEBJCAN  MANUAL  OP  PHONOGRAPHY,  bj  Elia»  Lowo- 

LIT,  ia  the  Utest  and  beat  work  in  exposition  of  (he  system,  being  well  tdapted  Ibrj 
study  without  a  teacher.     On  the  reeelpt  of  60  cts.  in  postage  stamps  or  silrer,  it  will 
be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  maiU    A  MaaaaL  Header,  and  Copy- 
Book,  wiU  be  lent  fbr  $1.00.    Address, 

BUAS  Z.ONOLB7.  Pablish^r. 

160  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BEST  Ain)  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

OF  WHICH  MORE  THAN 
2,000,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS. 

EMBRACES : 

HcOTJFFETS  PBIMABY  SCHOOL  GHABTS,      .    .    .    .  6  Nob 

HoOTJPFEY'S  ECLECTIC  8PELLEK, 1  Book 

XcOTJPFETS  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 8  Books. 

SATS  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 4  Books. 

SATS  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Books. 

PIHHEO'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introduced 
than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  receiyed  the  oordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

BCOHOMT  TO  PASEHTS. — ^They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  GEEAPHS8S,  and  eztensiye  uniformity 
of  adoption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  jnjsw  SNOLAin)  STATES, 
in  JIEW  YOBK  CITY  Public  Schools,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  PEKVSYI- 
VAHIA,  and  in  nearly  every  othe^  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  MO&E  State  Superintendents 
OF  Public  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

Tliey  liave    "been    Reooxmnended,  -wliolly    or    in    part, 

diixdne    1858   &   1809, 

Br   Hon.  S.  L.  Euqg,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  of  Mtstauriy 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  op  OhiOy 

HoN^  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  op  Illinois^ 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  op  WUcomin^ 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana^ 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 

The  New  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoing  popular  Glass-Books  for  Primary,  CommoD 
Schools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

Iflt.  Better  Books  than  others:     2d.  Cheaper  Books  than  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
is  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  OKcellence. 

jf^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series,  are 
Avited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  PuBUSHSBi),  Oincinnatij  0. 


NE  W—FRESS—RA  C  Y. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGUFFET'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  ainilar 
work.    This  will  appear  from  its 

PECULIAR   FEATURES. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting 

2.  They  are  varied — ^humorous,  lively,  grave,  instractive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate-— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Young  Papila. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetiy. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exerbiscs. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^\Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jspecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

tl&*  A  single  copy  of  MoGitpfst's  Nbw  Juvenile  Speaker  will  be  sent, 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
acquainted  with  it — ^£6r  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
postage-paid* 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnatiy  O. 


Recently  published,  MoGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Speakbb, — I  VoL,  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
declamation,  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Retail  price,  $1.00 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


■  <  tm 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR, 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schoob  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefallj  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  HEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  nt)t  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  (!ommon  SchooLi :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  TeaoherSi  postage  paid,  far  exammaiion,  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Qrammar;  20  cents  for  the  KEW  Analytical;  and  20 
cents  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


onsrcii>raT.A.Ti 


School  Furniture  Factory. 


THOMAS    EELSALL.    PBOPBEETOB, 

MaaurocLnrM  tnd  keeps  on  h»Dd  *U  lbs  modem  tLjles  of 

SCHOOL  FURlSrTTTJRE 


f  Sead  Tor  CireulkF  o(  Deaigna  and  K«duMd  Priiei.      [Jat7  '60.-6b. 

BSUIOH  OTFICSS. 

__^     „„„  a.a>jiaw   N«.  6  Commereial  Block,  I^ 

""  ^   ,^        ^c*^^*^.        ^       "<►■  88  Columbia  Street,  Fort 

IJg^^l^y     -.,;-.      Corner  W»b«Bh  and    Fourth 


m^^ 


Sla-,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 

Theie  MachiDM  mftke  tlit 
Loch   Stitch— alike  an   faotk 
sides — which  wilt  doI  rip  or 
ITo.  19  Wert  Washington  Street,    r?I;i'uv  ^"JJ't'L^  ^ 

■MnaawkSHki  ■«     nn  ""'  ■I'S"'?  finished,  are  niore 

IJIPlAirAP01.Ig,  IKP.  beautiful   and   durable   thaa 

C.  n.  WZKIAaSft,  Afent.       '"^  o'^«''- 
G.  H.  W.  is  also  Agent  for  Lsdd,  Webster  &  Co.'a   C«lebnt«d   Shnttle 
Sewing  HachlDes.     Also  for  Sewing  Maohiao  Needles,  Silk,  Twist,  Thread, 
Ac.     Call  or  send  for  CiteuUrs.  [Uaj,  I860. 

FOE 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price,  Jt  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PiCTOEIAL  DICTIONARY, "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bales "  I  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  I  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  I  25 
TEACHER'S    ASSISTANT;  or,   Hinls  and  Melioda   in 

School  Discipline  and  Instruction,  bv  Cbas.  Northend,  *'  I  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  'OF  TEACHING,  "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, ■'  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  12  00 

$^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  prica 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  P&per,  &c,  M 
liberal  discounts  Ironi  our  regular  rates, 

STEWART  A  BOWEN,  IndianapoUs,  lad. 

Jts.  IMX 


SHEL130IV  &  COIMEP-A^ISTY'S 

SCHOOL   BOOKS 

Are  Furnished  for  Introduction 

AT   ONE-HALF  THE  RETAIL  PRICES. 

Address 

8HELDOIV  &  CO.,  Pabllsbers, 

118  XTassan   Street,  XTew  7ork, 

Or  procure  your  books  from 

STEWART  A  BOWEN,  or        APPLEGATE  &  CO., 

Indianapolis.  Cincinnati. 

The  Series  consists  in  part  of 

STODDARD'S  JUVENILE  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  by  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, A.  M.     13  cents. 

STODDARD'S  AMERICAN  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  20  cents 

STODDARD'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  40  cents. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD'S  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  ARITH- 
METICS, in  one  book,  60  cents. 

SCHUYLER'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  A  new  and  original  work  for 
Colleges,  Seminaries,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  by  A.  Schutler,  ef 
Ohio,  (in  press,  ready  August  1.) 

STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  by  John  F. 
Stoddard,  A.  M.,  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkls,  75  cents. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA, . 
75  cents. 

STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA,  $1.50. 

KEY  TO  STODDARD  AND  HENKLE'S  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA, 
(in  press.) 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  PRIMER,  paper  coyer,  5  cents;  stiflf  covers,  6  cts. 

WEBB'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS,  a  Series  of  Cards  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  No.  1.    Price  $1  per  set. 

THE  WORD  METHOD  PRIMER.    Price  16  cents. 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  1.     12  cents. 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  2.    26  cenU. 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  8.    37  cents. 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  4.    60  cents. 

WEBB'S  NORMAL  READER,  No.  6.    76  cents. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK,  by  L.  A.  Beneamin  and  LB. 
\^ooDBi7B.T      38  cents 

MELVILLE'S  SLATE  DRAWING  CARDS,  designed  for  Primary 
Schools.    Price  26  cents  per  set. 

MELVILLE'S  DRAWING  CARDS,  IN  5  NUxMBERS,  each  number 
containing  16  cards,  with  pamphlet  of  instruction,  in  a  neat  case.  Price 
60  cents  each. 

MELVILLE'S  TWELVE  STUDIES.  Twelve  Finished  Drawings,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  royal  quarto  size,  in  a  neat  portfolio.    Price  $2.00. 


Sample  copies  of  the  above  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination,  by 
mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  prices  annexed. 

Address 

Aug.  '60.^  SHELDOI¥  &  CO.,  I¥c w  York. 


GEOGRAPHY  MADE  INTERESTING 


TO  PRIMARY   CLASSES  BY 


MONTEITH'  S  SYS  T  E  M  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Combmation  of  Local,  Descriptive,  and  Physical  Geography,  in  the 

MATIOlVAfi    SERIES    OP    GEOGRAPHIES, 


Montelth'B  Firdt  LesBons  in  Geography, 
Introduotlon  to  Monteith's  Manaal, 
Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography,    - 
McNally'B  System  of  Geography,      -    .  - 


Price  25  Centa. 
Price  40  Cent '. 
Price  60  Cents. 
Price  ei.  00. 


No  better  plea  for  the  preparation  of  the  best  books  in  this  department, 
regardless  of  expense,  can  be  giyen,  than  is  evinced  in  the  rapid  increase 
in  circulation  that  has  attended  the  National  Series  of  Geographies,  dar- 
ing the  comparatively  brief  period  it  has  been  before  the  public.  As 
three  other  series,  all  possessing  claims  to  favor,  were  issued  almost 
simultaneously  with  this,  the  public  had  ample  variety  to  select  from. 
The  wider  circulation  enjoyed  by  the  National  Series,  arises  doubtless 
from  its  plan  as  indicated,  which  gives  the  several  numbers  a  happy 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  grades  of  pupils  in  our  public  and  private 
schools. 

More  than  thrae-fonrths  of  the  Geogiaphiei  nied  in  the  (Sty  of  Hew  Yozk  an  of 

They  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn  Public 
Schools,  Cleveland  Female  Seminary,  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
the  Schools  of — 


Milwaukee,      Plattsburgh,  Palmyra,  Galesville, 

New  Orleans,  Albion,  Lyons,  Little  Falls, 

Lancaster,        South  Bend,  Lockport,  Georgetown, 

New  Haven,     Lawrenceb'g,  Owego,  Alleghany, 

Indianapolis,   Marshall;      ,  Hornellsville,  Wabash, 

Richmond,  Va.Flint.  Penn  Yan,  Davenport, 

Columbus,        Fort  Wayne,*  Ithaca,  Wilmington, 

New  London,    Madison,  Dixon,  Lexington, 


Toledo, 

Springfield, 

Norwalk, 

Bloomingto 

Easton, 

Camden, 

Buffalo, 

Allentown, 

Quinoy, 
St.  Joseph, 
Hannibal, 

Meadeville, 

Galveston, 

Houston, 

La  Crosse, 

Austin, 

Niles, 

York, 

Stamford, 

Newcastle, 

Glmira, 

Newark, 

Hudson, 

Jersey  City, 

Omaha, 

Xenia, 

Marblehead, 

Sing  Sing, 

Danbury, 

Brook  ville, 

Marion, 

Erie, 

Warren, 

Somerset, 

Lyons, 

Warsaw, 


Portland,  On.   Huntsville, 

Lansing,  Wsnpun, 

Ionia,  Oshkosh, 

Richmond,Ind.  Hannibal, 

Kalamazoo,       St.  Charles, 

Romeo,  Crawfordsv'le,  Waterloo, 

Racine^  Michigan  city,  Akron, 

Pontiac,  Council  Bluffs,  Wilmington, 

Grand  Haven,  Malone,  Raleigh, 

St.  Charles,      Corning,  Jefferson  City, 

Ogdensburgh,  Keeseville,       Baraboo,  Rahway,  Independence, 

Water  town,  NT  Saratoga, 

And  in  a  multitude  of  public  and  private  places  throughout  the  United 
States.  Copies  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  will  be 
sent  at  one-half  the  prices  annexed,  on  application  to  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARlVfiS  &  BURR, 

Aug.  '60.-im.  51  and  53  John  Street,  New  Tork. 


WHAT! 
IS  IT   REALLY  SO? 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO?  YES. 


McGUFFETS  NEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS ; 
Six   numbers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.     Large,  bold   type. 

McGUFFETS  NEWLY  REV'D  ECLECTIC  SPELLER ; 

Containing  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive, 

McOUFFEY'S   NEW  FIRST   ECLECTIC   READER; 
The  Alphabet,  with   simple   and    easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McGUFFETS  NEW  SECOND  ECLECTIC  READER ; 
Pleasing  easy  lessons   in   reading   and   spelling,  for  young  pupils. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  THIRD  ECLECTIC   READER ; 

Interesting   and    instructive    primary   Icss^ons,    for  young   pupils. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  FOURTH  ECLECTIC  READER; 
Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McGUFFEY'S   NEW  FIFTH   ECLECTIC  READER; 

Entertaining  Headings   in    prose  and  verse,   for   middle   classes. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW   SIXTH  ECLECTIC  READER; 

A  full  rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more   advanced  classes. 

McGUFFEYS   NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL   READER; 
Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  tiio  highest  classes  in  academies. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  JUVENILE   SPEAKER; 
200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  Bpeaking. 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ; 
Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

This  book  may  be  used  as  a  Render  or   Speaker;    the  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAN'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

KIDD'S  ELOCUTION ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Yocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  tho  above-named  books  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
to  iheir  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^j*-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  are  re- 
epecuolly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publifthers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati^  0, 


NE  W— FRESH— R  A  C  T. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGUFFEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

■ 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  similar 
work     This  will  appear  from  its 

PECULIAE   FEATURES. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 
2.*  They  are  varied — ^humorous,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate — easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pnpila. 
;>.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogue*. 
<).  It  einbraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Chor-uses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.     Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  09  pages  227,  228. 

^.^^Kach  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jKpoeially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

8fe^  A  single  copy  of  McGuffby's  New  Juvenile  Speakks  will  be  sent, 
l)ostage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
■icquaintod  with  it — for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents. 
l»ostage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  O, 


Recently  published,  McGuffey's  New  Eolectio  Speakee, — 1  VoL»  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  aud 
declamation,  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Betail  price,  $1.00 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


••-•-I 


PONEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR . 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Jlxercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oflFered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  an<l 
practical  grammars  before  the  public.  . 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  haa 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions^ 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  coii- 
cise,  and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  School!*. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACJHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadomies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  oopiea  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Analytical;  and  20 
cents  for  tlv9  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati.  0 


ciiTci3snsrA.Ti 


School  Furniture  Factory. 


=  ^  „.«_   No  b  rommerc 


B&WCH  OFnCBS. 
rammercial  Block,  La- 


^,  No  08  Columbia  Siretl,  Fort 

'''-Q~   .r,   ^"^  Wajne,  Ind. 

'*"t"^nl\V*'*       ,  ^^  Corner  Wabsah  and   Founh 

OE"ira\^          -.  '  ^  »  Sw^  Terra  Hante,  Ind. 

->  Tht8«  Machioes  make  Ihe 

J'>  .'  Lock   Slitch— alike   on    boUi 

O.  B.  IVXKIAJKS,  Ayent.      ""J  »'^'•'■ 

C.  II.  W.  is  also  Agent  for  LaUd,  Webster  k  Co.'s  Celebrated  Shiilile 
Sening  Machines.  Also  for  Sewing  Machiae  Needles,  Silk,  Twist,  Tbr«ad, 
Ac.     Call  or  send  for  Circulars.  [May,  1860. 

^  o  o  zs:  s 

FOR 

BROWNS  (li^AMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price.  &4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, _.  "  6  OO 

INSTITUTE  LECTURE^,  bv  Bales, ■'  1  00 

HIGIIER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  '■  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,   Hiiita  and  Methods   in 

School  Diiicipline  nnd  Instruction,  bv  Cbiui.  Nortliend,  ''  I  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  "  I  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, •'  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "■  12  00 

tS"  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teadiers  unpplied  with  School  Books  of  nil  kinds,  Paper,  &c,  at 
liberal  diacounle  from  our  regular  rates. 

8TEW1RT  k  BOWSN,  Isdlaiiapolls,  Inil. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPKIETOR,       j 

Manufactures  an<l  keeps  on  hand  all  ihe  modern  stylet  of 

SCHOOL  FUIl]SriTTJK.E!      ; 

Bffl-  Send  for  Circular  of  Designs  and  Reduced  Prices.      [July  'oa-Gni. 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

LTS  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH. 


rimaiy  Arithmetic. — ^Ray^s  Arithmetic,  First  3ook; 

flbort  and  simple  Mental  Lesioni,  and  Tables — ^Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplies- 
iion,  and  Division ;  for  little  learners. 

itellectiial   Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic,  Second 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis;  a  thorough  course  of  mental  exercises;  iba 
most  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant, 

ractical  Arithmetic. — ^Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book ; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  in- 
ductive and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

ley  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contains 

BolutionH  and  explanations  of  problems ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  \§rft 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

lay's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The  principles  of 

Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced   classes,  and  for 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

[ey    to   Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A  small,  neat 

volume,  containing  Aill  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  in 
that  work. 

Slementary   Algebra. — ^Ray's  Algebra,  First  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies:  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progressive  ali- 
mentary treatise. 

ligher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges:  a  lueid, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Ley  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First  and    Second  Books, 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  in. 

Each  Book  nf  the  ArithTtietical  Course^  as  tceU  as  the  AlgAraUy 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teaehen 

ad  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — ^for  examination  with  a  view 
D  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^\  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdaoing  these  works  sm  te- 
peeoiilly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  pablishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  ancbmati,  0. 


WHAT! 
13  IT  BEALLY  80f 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO?   YES. 


KoGlTTFETS  HEW  PBIHABT  SCHOOL  CHARTS; 

Six  numbers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.    Large,  bold  type. 

McGITFFETS  HEWLT  £EV*D  ECLECTIC  SPELLER ; 
Oontaining  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive 

McOUFFETS  HEW  FIRST  ECLECTIC  READER; 

The  Alphabet,  with  simple  and   easy  lessons,  for  little  leamen. 

McGlTFFETS  HEW  SECOHD  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Pleasing  easy  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  for  young  pupib. 

KcGirFFETS  HEW  THIRD  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Interesting  and  instructive  primary  lessons,  for  young   pupils. 

KcGUFFEY'S  HEW  FOURTH  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McODFFET'S  HEW  FIFTH  ECLECTIC  READER; 

Entertaining  Readings  in  prose  and  verse,  for  middle  clasMS. 

McGVFFETS  HEW  SIXTH  ECLECTIC  READER; 
A  full  rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more  advanced  clasBca 

MoGlTFFETS  HEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER; 

piassic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academiei. 

McGlJFFETS  HEW  JDVEHILE  SPEAKER; 

200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speakiBg. 

McGlJFFETS  HEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ; 

Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

This  boolc  may  be  used  as  a  Beader  or  Speaker;  the  selections  bwng 

liarl/  adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPKAH'S  AGRICTTLTXTRAL  CHEHISTRT ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

KIDFS  ELOCDTIOH ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Yocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Sir^le  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teaehen 

and  Behoof  Officers — ^not  now  acquainted  with  them— for  examination  with  afwv 
to  ilieir  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

«%  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  lie  it- 
■poetndly  innted  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  ft  06.,  Cincinnati^  0. 


The  American   Educational  Series 

OF 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE   TEXT  BOOKS. 

IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  BY 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION, 
And  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  eyery  State  where  any  official  examin- 
ation and  adoption  has  been  made. 

They  arc  also  officially  commended  and  principally  used  in  the  Public 
Schoola  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  large  cities,  and  in  the 
principal  Normal  Schools  throughout  the  Union. 

They  are  recommended  by  Twenty  Statk-Eduoational  Joubnalb,  and  by 
160  other  most  respectable  journals,  literary,  religious  &c. 

From  Superintendents  of  States,  connties  and  cities,  from  Presidents  and 
Professors  of  Colleges,  and  from  Teachers,  Practical  Educators,  and  from 
the  Press  throughout  the  Union,  wo  have 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  OF  TESTIMONIALS 
to  the  superior  merit  of  these  books,  selections  from  which  will  be  sent  freo 
on  application. 

.  THE  SERIES  EMBRACES 

SANDERS'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  READERS,  etc. 

ROBINSON'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 

ROBINSON'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 

THOMPSON'S  PRACTICAL  ARITMETIC8, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 

WELLS'S  (D.  A.)  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  SCIENCE  OF 
COMMON  THINGS,  AND  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

WELLS'S  (W.  H.)  GRAMMAR,  230th  edition.    Revised. 

COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

GRAY'S  (ASA)  BOTANY.    Graded.    2,600  Cuts. 

BRADBURY'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC-BOOKS,  10  Books. 

PASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  (New. 

HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP;  New  edition.  9  Books. 

O'DONNELL'S  PENMANSHIP.    8  Books. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOKKEEPING. 

SCHUSTER'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.    Beautifully  engrared. 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY'S  SCHOOL  RECORD,  DLA.RY,  REGISTER. 

^rjUST  PUBLISHED,  ROBlNSON^S  HIGHER  ARITHMETICS,  ROB- 
INSON'S NEW  GEOMETRY.  These  books  are  unsurpassed  in  aU  that  con- 
stitutes attractive,  scientific  and  practical  text-books  on  these  subjects. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  160  pages  and  I.  P.  &  Co.*s  New  Educational 
Circular,  with  matter  interesting  to  teachers;  descriptions,  notices,  testimoni- 
als, prices,  <&c.,  sent  free  on  request.    Liberal  terms  for  specimen  copies  and 

First  supplies  for  Classes.  IVISON  &  PUINNEY,  Publishers 

Sep  tf  No's  43  and  50  WALKER-ST.,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ITT 


m*m 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR . 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Aeademies:  Pinnbo's  Analytical  Grakmab 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  lat^i 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all.  ' 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both*  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  MEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Sehools :  B>evi6ed  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadsmiei :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  TeaoherSi  postage  paid,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  12 
•ents  for  the  Primary  Grammar ;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Aualyticnl ;  and  20 
•eats  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0 


OVER    400,000     COPIES     SOLD 

Up  to 'July  l8t.  1860. 


QEOQRAPHT  MADE  INTERESTINQ 

TO  FBIUABT  CLASSES  BT 

MONTIEH'S    SYSTEM  OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

A  combination  of  Local,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography,  in  the 

Vational  Series  of  Geographies,  By  Montieth  &  McNally. 

Monteith^s  First  Lessons  in  6e;ography,    .-----       Price  25  Oenta. 

Introduction  to  MonteitVs  Manual,    .-. *'40  cente 

Monteith.s  Manual  of  Geography,     ---- "60  centft 

McNally's  System  of  Geography, "$1,00 

No  better  plea  for  the  preparation  of  the  best  books  in  this  department,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  can  be  given  than  is  evinced  in  the  rapid  increase  in 
circulation  that  has  attended  the  National  Scries  of  Geographies,  during  the 
comparatively  brief  period  it  has  been  before  the  public.  As  three  other  se- 
ries,all  possessing  claims  to  favor,  were  issued  almost  simultaneously  with 
this,  the  public  had  ample  variety  to  select  fVom.  The  wider  circulation  en* 
joyed  by  the  National  Series,  arises  doubtless  from  its  plan  as  indicated, 
which  gives  the  several  numbers  a  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  public  and  private  schools. 

More  than  three-fourths   of  the  Geographies   used    the   New  York  are 

MONTEITH  AND   M»NALLY»S. 

They  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn  Public  Schools, 

Cleveland  Female  Seminray,  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in  the  Schools 

of- 

Milwaukee,  Flattsburg  Palmyra,        Galesville,        Hudson, 

New  Orleans,  Albion,  Lyons,  Little  Falls,      Jersey  City. 

Lancaster,  South  Bend,  Lookport,       Georgetown,     Omaha, 

New  Haven,  Lawrenceb^g,  Oswego,  Alleghany,      Xenia, 

Indianapolis,  Marshall,  Homellsville,  Wabash, '        Marblehead, 

Richmond,  Va.,  Flint,  PennYan,       Davenport,      Sing  Sing, 

Columbus,  Fort  Wayne,  Ithaca,  Wilnungton,  Danbury, 

New  Londen,  Madison,  Dixon,  Lexington,      Brookville. 

Toledo,  Bloomington,  Boonville,        Huntington,   Marion^ 

Springfield,  Easton,  Portland,  On.,  Huntsvule,      Erie, 

Norwalk,  Camden,  Lansing,         Wanpun,  Warren, 

BniTalo,  Allentown,  Ionia,  Oshkosh,  Somerset, 

Quincy,  Mea4ville,  Bichm*dInd.,Hnniba],  Lyons, 

St.  Joseph,  Galveston,  Kalamazoo,     St.  Charles,        Warsaw, 

Hannibal,  Houston,  Romeo,  Crawfords^vle,  Waterloo, 

La  Crosse,  Austin,  Racine,  Michigan  Ci|^,  Akron, 

Niles,  York,  Pontiao,  Council  Blnffs,  Wilmington, 

Stax^dford,  Newcastle,  Gnid  Haven,   Malone,  Raleigh, 

Elmira,  Newark,  St.  Charles,      Corning,  Jefferson  City, 

Offdensburg,         Keesville,  Baraboo,  Rahway,  Independence, 

Watertown,  Saratoga — 

And  in  a  multitude  of  public  and  private  places  throughout  the  United 

States.    Copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  at 

OMS-BALT  the  prices  annexed,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

A.  8.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
Sep.  51  and  53  John  Street,  New  York. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


M*»MI 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammas 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arran6:ement  and  condensation,  the  aathor  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PiNNBo's  K£W  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schoiils. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEA(;HER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Acadfimies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  pnid,  /or  ezammationy  on  receipt  of  tS 
cents   for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  KSW  Aualjtical;   and  20 
'§  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PuBLiSHBRS,  Cincinnati,  0 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

THE  tATEST  AND  BEST. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  School  Books  Ever  Published. 

MoGUfrsrS  BSW ISGLSGTIG    RgABSRS. 

Thia  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellence, 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  ezammaUon,  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices : 


McQuffey*8  New  £c.  let  Reader,  06 
((  u      {(    2d        "        12 

«  It       ic    3<i        ti        18 

"  "       "   4th       "        20 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  5th  Reader,  80 

"  "  High  School "        50 

"  £c.  Spelling  Book,      06 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Prmartf  ( first  book) ,  Intellectual  (second  book) 
and  Preietical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  Che  best  works  on  Arith 
metic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  reyision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character. 

A  NEW  BOOK—THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray' 9  Miff  her  Arithmetic, 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  *'re-hash"  of  (he  examples,  &c.,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  but 
A  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
in  its  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  ezammation,  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 
Ray*s  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06  I  Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 

"  "  2d        "    1ft  I      •»  "         4th        "     40 

RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

FiBST  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  A  simple  and  thor- 
ough elementary  work. 

Second  Book — For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.  A 
progressive,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examinaiionj  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Bay's  Algebra,  first  book,....., 80  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 50 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS—SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions ;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Te» 
£xample9  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  40  cts 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Phil'a. 
For  sale  by^STSwART  k  Bowkn,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  15,  1858. 


cnsrcnQTsr-A-Ti 


School  Furniture  Factory. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPEIETOK, 

Manufactures  anil  keeps  on  hnnd  •ll  iho  modern  sijle*  of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


-  Send  for  Ciitulnr  of  Designs  nnd  Reduced  Price*.      [July  'Ca-Gm. 

BSABOH  0FFICS8. 

,._    Ko.  G  Commerciitl  Block,  L*- 
■-;.  ■::.....  '-■'1  -JVVN'iS        fayetfe,  InJ. 

.    .  Ko.  "J8  ColonibiB  Sireei,  Port 

■'-'•'  .  "      it",    ■"  "  ■  Wajno,  Ind. 

J,  *-ir'ni!W,*^  "  -         Corner  Wabash  and   Fourth 

yS^.X-  \<  SL    *'*^  ''*'"'*  Hmu,  Ind. 

k\i,lIVPE^  H;  '    I..  ..  .-.'iAXVT-.  These  MiehincB  make  the 

'   ■■■  ■'■■\''    .    'V-'T  Look   SUtch— Blifee   on  bolh 

Bides — which  will  not  rip  or 

No.  19  West  Washington  Street,    r^rh'^,  &,r'i  ™!!; 

O.  B.  WZUIABKS,  A^ent.      ^"3  •"^"f- 

C.  II.  W.  is  also  Agent  for  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  ShuUl* 
Scning  Machines.  Also  for  Sctring  Machine  Needles,  Silk,  Twist,  Thread, 
&o.     Call  or  send  for  Circulars.  [May,  ISfiO. 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price,  $4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, ■'  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates, '■  1  ft) 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  1  35 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,  Hints  and  Methods  in 

School  Discipline  nnd  InHlruction,  br  Cfaas.  Northend,  *'  I  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "•  13  00 

t^r  Any  of  the  above  norke  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds.  Paper,  &c.,  al 
liboral  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWABT  t  BOWEN,  InUanapoIls,  Ind. 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

■ 

AY'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH. 


rimaiy  Arithmetic. — ^Ray^s  Arithmetic,  First  3ook; 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessoni,  and  Tabiee — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplies- 
tion,  and  Division ;  for  little  learners. 

itellectual   Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic,  Second 

Book,  bj  Induction  and  Analysis ;  a  thorough  course  of  mental  exercises ;  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

ractical  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book ; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  in- 
ductive and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

ley  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contains 

■olutionit  and  explanations  of  problems ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  larft 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

iay's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles  of 

Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced   classes,  and  Ibr 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

[ey    to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A  small,  neat 

volume,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  in 
that  work. 

Hementary   Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,   First  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies:  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progressive  ali- 
mentary treatise. 

ligher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  In  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges :  a  lucid, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Ley  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First  and    Second  Books, 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing 
Indeterminate  and  Diophaotine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  Ac. 

Each  Book  of  the  Arithmetical   Course^  as  tceU  as  the  AlgAraie^ 

is  complete  in  itself,  arid  is  sold  separatdy. 

WS^  Single  gpeeitnen  copies  of  aoy  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teaohen 
nd  Scboof  Officers — ^not  now  acquainted  with  them — ^for  examination  with  a  view 
» their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^\  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdacing  these  works  aara  te- 
pectfoUy  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CSncmnaH,  0, 


crisrormTA.Ti 


School  Furnjture  Factory. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    FBOPRIETOR, 

Manufnclures  nnd  keeps  on  bnnd  ftll  Ihe  modern  Btjles  of 

SCHOOL  FURlsriTTJRE 


r  Send  for  Cireiilnr  of  Deaigm  and  Eaduc«d  Pricei.      [Jul j  "ClX-Ciii. 

BBAKCH  OmOEBL 
Na.  G  Commercial  Bloclc,  !••- 

■'{      it-NS       fajette,  loci. 

No.  08  Columbia  Street,  Fort 
r  Wajnc,  lod. 

'*>*'  Corner  Wabash  and   Founh 


—  *-^^"      -\  Thtse  Mnchines  make  lh» 

^'  C    *  Lock   Stitch— alike  on   both 

\^  BidoB— wliich  will  not  rip  or 

Ko  19  West  Washington  Street,    IS'/iigh  J  SeXar'c  mt?: 

0.  B.  WXKXAaCB,  Agent.      ""7  <*<'""'' 

C,  II,  W,  ii  alflo  Agent  for  Lsdd,  Webster  &  Co.'s  Cslebraled  ShuUle 
Scvring  Machines.  Also  for  Sewing  Machine  Needles,  Silk,  Twist,  Thread, 
Ac.     Call  or  send  for  Circulars.  [May,  18t>0, 

^oozs.ts 

BROWN'S  C.RAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price,  $4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, -  "  6  (W 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES',  bv  Bates ''  1  OU 

HIGUER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  nnd  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,   Hints  and  Methods   in 

School  Diacipline  and  Insiniction,  bv  Clias.  Northond,  ''  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS "■  12  00 

/&*  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  nil  kinds,  Paper,  &c,  at 
iiheral  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

8TEWABT  t  BOWEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

irs  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH. 


imary  Arithmetic. — ^Ray^s  Arithmetic,  First  3ook; 

short  and  limple  Mental  Lessoni,  and  Tabiee — ^Addition,  SubtractioDi  Multiplies- 
tion,  and  Division ;  for  little  leamen. 

Ltellectual   Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic,  Second 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysii;  a  thorough  course  of  mental  exercises;  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

ractical  Arithmetic. — ^Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  in- 
ductive and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

^ey  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contains 

solutions  and  explanations  of  problems;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  larft 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

iiy's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles  of 

Arithmetic,  analysed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced   classes,  and  Ibr 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

Ley    to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A  small,  neat 

volume,  containing  fHill  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  in 
that  work. 

llementary   Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,   First  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies:  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progressive  d*- 
zaentary  treatise. 

ligher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges :  a  lucid, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

■ 

Ley  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First  and    Second  Books, 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  Sec, 

Each  Book  nf  the  Arithmetical   CoursCy  as  weU  as  the  AlgAraiCy 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately, 

9^  Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teaohen 
nd  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — ^for  examination  with  a  view 
>  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

«%  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdacing  these  works  sm  te- 
peetfdUy  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CbummaU,  0. 


ci]srciisnsrA.Ti 


School  Furniture  Factory. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPBIETOB, 

Manufnctures  nnd  keeps  oa  hnnd  ftll  the  uodern  Btjlea  of 

SCHOOL  FTJElSriTtTE.E 


^  Send  for  Circular  of  Degigns  nnd  Reduced  Pricei.      [Jalj  'O0.-Gm. 

BSAHCH  OFTIOEB. 

Ko  6  rommarcial  Block,  U- 
^        '.ylijUNS       fajctle,  Ind. 

No  J8  Columbia  Sirecl,  Pan 


Wajne,  Ind. 
^S  \    '  ^  G^    Sla^  Terra  Haute,  IncL 


'•A'^  Corner  Wabash  and   Fourib 


i\\|*V™^  *i        n        «^\V»  These  Machinrt  make  tbe 

*  '  I  *  Lock   iMitch— alike   on   twlh 

Bidui — whicli  vill  not  riper 
So  19  We.t  WMhington  Street,    ""'[  "?  ?•'."«  7""  """ 

O.  B.  vriKUkKS,  Agent,     ""y  °'^"- 

C.  II.  W.  J8  aUo  Ageot  for  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  Shullle 
Sewing  Machinea.  Alao  for  Soiting  Machine  Needles,  Silk,  Twist,  Thread, 
Ac.     Call  or  send  far  Circulars.  [Ma;,  ISGO. 

'~       ^  o  o  zs.  s 

FOB 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price.  $i  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY _.  '■  6  M 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES',  by  Bates, ■'  1  IX» 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION "  I  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,   Hinla  and  Methods   in 

School  Diacipline  and  Instruction,  bv  Chas.  Norlhend,  ''  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, ^'  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS "-     12  00 

J^'  Any  of  (he  obovo  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac,  at 
liberal  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWIBT  i  BOWEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

AY'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH, 


rimary  Arithmetic. — ^Ray^s  Arithmetic,  First  3ook; 

short  and  limple  Mental  Ijessons,  and  Tabiee — ^Addition,  Subtraction^  Multiplies- 
tion,  and  Division ;  for  little  learners. 

itellectual   Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic,  Second 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis ;  a  thorough  oourse  of  mental  exercises ;  the 
moftt  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

ractical  Arithmetic. — ^Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book ; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  In- 
ductive and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

^ey  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contains 

solutions  and  explanations  of  problems ;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  larft 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

ay's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles  of 

Arithmetic,  analysed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced   classes,  and  Ibr 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

^ey    to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A  small,  neat 

▼olume,  containing  Aill  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  in 
that  work. 

lementary   Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,   First  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies :  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progressive  •!•- 
xnentary  treatise. 

[igher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges :  a  lucid, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

m 

jej  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First  and    Second  Books, 

containing  statements  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  embraeing 
Indeterminate  and  Diophanline  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  Ac. 

Ekzch  Book  nf  the  Arithmetical   Course^  as  weU  as  the  Alg^braiCy 

is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teaohen 
d  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

ii*«  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdaoing  these  works  SM  te- 
ectfnlly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CmcmuOh  0. 


WHAT! 
IS  IT  BEALir  SOi 

TBE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO?  YES 

UHSUVTBTB  HEW  PBDUST  SCHOOL  CHABTS; 

Six  nnmbera :  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.    Large,  Ixdd  tnt 

■oOUTTET'S  HZWLT  BEVS  ECIBCTIC  8PEILEE; 

Oontainiog  more  than  12,000  ctaasified  words,  mostly  primiia 

HeOVTFETS  HEW  HBST  ECLECTIC  SEASSB; 

!%«  Alphabet,  with  eimple  and  euj  leaaons,  for  little  lemn 

■eflUFFET'S  HEW  SECOIS  ECLECTIC  XEASER; 
Pleasing  easy  leeeotts  in  reading  and  Gpelling,  for  yoang  pi^ 

HdBurrm  hew  t&iss  eclectic  BEASER  ; 

InterestJi^  and  insmieliTe  primary  lessons,  for  young  pnpik 
KoBCZSCn  HBW  nUIH  ECLECTIC  KRAOER; 

lM«m^~i  ir*«Mi;  "   vrrmi  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  j«i; 

;  im>  nm  kleciic  bsaokk; 

?r~  >'    rnec  snd  Tose,  for  middle  cluw 

M^STTT^^  nV'  OSS  BCUCnC  EEASER; 
T:..---r     -w^  J.    --L'A^   3~  at  mon  adrmaced  clisw 


i 


BY; 

■^•msay  m  applied  to  Agnnltare :  a  brief 
r-xtiemi  wcn-fc  for  brKeis. 

X3VS  KLOCUnOH; 

~  B  OD  Tocal  Coltare  and  Elocution. 


.    ■  deairoDB  of  Intndaeing  Qmm  worici  in  » 
dwilb  Ae  pnbliahna, 

W.  B.  Smtth  k  Go.,  dneimnati,  0. 


The  American   Educational  Series 

OF 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE   TEXT  BOOKS. 

IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  OFFICIALLY   ADOPTED  BY 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
And  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  eyerj  State  where  any  official  examin- 
ation and  adoption  has  been  made. 

They  arc  also  officially  commended  and  principally  used  iu  tLo  Public 
Schools  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  large  cities,  and  in  the 
principal  Normal  Schooln  throughout  the  Union. 

They  are  recommended  by  Twenty  State«Eduoational  Joubkalb,  and  by 
150  other  most  respectable  journals,  literary,  religious  &c. 

From  Superintendents  of  States,  counties  and  cities,  from  Presidents  and 
Professors  of  Colleges,  and  from  Teachers,  Practical  Educators,  and  from 
the  Press  throughout  the  Union,  we  have 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  OF  TESTIMONIALS 
to  the  superior  merit  of  these  books,  selections  from  which  will  be  sent  freo 
on  application. 

.THE  SERIES  EMBRACES 

SANDERS'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  READERS,   etc. 

ROBINSON'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 

ROBINSON'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 

THOMPSON'S  PRACTICAL  ARITMETICS, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 

WELLS'S  (D.  A.)  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  SCIENCE  OF 
COMMON  THINGS,  AND  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

WELLS'S  (W.  H.)  GRAMMAR,  230th  edition.    Revised. 

COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

GRAY'S  (ASA)  BOTANY.    Graded.    2,600  Cuts. 

BRADBURY'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC-BOOKS,  10  Books. 

PASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  (New. 

HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP;  New  edition.  9  Books. 

O'DONNELL'S   PENMANSHIP.    8  Books. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOKKEEPING. 

SCHUSTER'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.    Beautifully  engrared. 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY'S  SCHOOL  RECORD,  DIARY,  REGISTER. 

^rjUST  PUBLISHED,  ROBINSON'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETICS,  ROB- 
INSON'S NEW  GEOMETRY.  These  books  are  unsurpassed  in  all  that  con- 
BtitntoB  attractive,  scientific  and  practical  text-books  on  these  subjects. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  160  pages  and  I.  P.  &  Co.'s  New  Educational 
Circular,  w^ith  matter  interesting  to  teachers;  descriptions,  notices,  testimoni- 
als, prices,  <&c.,  sent  free  on  request.    Liberal  terms  for  specimen  copies  and 

First  supplies  for  Classes.  IVISON  &  PHINNEY,  Publishers 

Sep  tf  No's  42  and  60  WALKER-ST.,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


M*  »' 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Eor  Sehools  and  Aeademiea:  Pinnbo's  Akalttical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities^  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study^  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all.  ' 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  (me-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both'  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinkeo's  HEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Sehools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  ezamination,  on  receipt  of  IS 
oents  for  the  Primary  Qrammar ;  20  cents  for  the  KEW  Analytical ;  and  20 
oants  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  PuBLisHRRS,  Cincinnati,  0 


OVER    400,000     COPIES    SOLD 

Up  to 'July  1st.  1860. 


QEOQRAPHY MADE  INTERESTING 

TO  PRDfABT  CLASSES  BT 

MONTIEH'S    SYSTEM  OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

A  combination  of  Local,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geography,  in  the 

Vational  Series  of  Oeog^phies,  By  Montieth  &  McNally. 

Montcith's  First  Lessons  in  Geography,    ------       Price  25  Cents. 

Introdnction  to  MonteitVs  Manual,    --------         "40  cent» 

Honteith,8  Manual  of  Geography,     ---- "     60  cente 

McNally's  System  of  Geography, "$1,00 

No  better  plea  for  the  preparation  of  the  best  books  in  this  department,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  can  be  given  than  is  evinced  in  the  rapid  increase  in 
circulation  that  has  attended  the  National  Scries  of  Geographies,  during  the 
comparatively  brief  period  it  has  been  before  the  public.  As  three  other  se* 
ries,all  possessing  claims  to  favor,  were  issued  almost  simultaneously  with 
this,  the  public  had  ample  variety  to  select  troia.  The  wider  circulation  en* 
joyed  by  the  National  Series,  arises  doubtless  from  its  plan  as  indicated, 
which  gives  the  several  numbers  a  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all 
grades  of  pupils  in  our  public  and  private  schools. 

More  than  three-fourths   of  the  Geographies   used    the   New  York  are 

MONTEITII  AND  M'NALLY'S. 

They  are  in  use  in  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn  Public  Schools, 

Cleveland  Female  Seminray,  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  and  in  the  Schools 

of- 

Milwankee,  Plattsburg  Palmyra,        Galesville,        Hudson, 

New  Orleans,  Albion,  Lyons,  Little  Falls,      Jersey  City. 

Lancaster,  South  Bend,  Lockport,       Georgetown,     Omaha, 

New  Haven,  Lawrenceb^g,  Oswego,  Alleghany,      Xenia, 

Indianapolis,  Marshall,  Homellsville,  Wabash,  Marblehead, 

Bichmond,  Va.,  Flint,  PennYan,       Davenport,      Sing  Sing, 

Columbus,  Fort  Wayne,  Ithaca,  Wilmington,  Danbury, 

New  Londen,  Madison,  Dixon,  Lexington,      Brookville. 

Toledo,  Bloomington,  Boonville,        Huntington,    Marion^ 

Springfield,  Easton,  Portland,  On.,  Huntsvulo,      Erie, 

Norwalk,  Camden,  Lansing,         Wanpun,  Warren, 

BuiTalo,  Allentown,  Ionia,  Oshkosh,  Somerset, 

Quincy,  Mea4ville,  Bichm'dlnd.,  Hnnibal,  Lyons, 

St.  Joseph,  Galveston,  Kalamazoo,     St.  Charles,        Warsaw, 

Hannibal,  Houston,  Romeo,  CrawfordsVle,  Waterloo, 

La  Crosse,  Austin,  Bacine,  Michigan  Citv,  Akron, 

Niles«  York,  Pontiac,  Council  Bluffs,  Wilmington, 

Standford,  Newcastle,  Grnd  Haven,   Malone,  Baleigh, 

Elmira,  Newark,  St.  Charles,      Coming,  Jefferson  City, 

Ogdensburg,         Keesville,  Baraboo,  Bahway,  Independence, 

Watertown,  Saratoga — 

And  in  a  multitude  of  public  and  private  places  throughout  the  United 

States.    Copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  at 

oNB-HALT  the  prices  annexed,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

A.  S.  Barnes  d;  Burr. 
Sep.  51  and  53  John  Street,  New  ToHl. 


1600  /r>' » 


GET  THE  BEST. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION.    IN  ONE  VOLUME  OF  1750  Page» 

1500  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  C.  &  G.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Significant  Facts. 

ItiM  uni verbally  conceded  bv  the  leadiiif?  booksellers,  that  no  lare«  work 
has  over  hud  so  extensive  a  safe  in  this  country  as  Webster's  Quarto  Diction- 
ary. The  testimony  of  largo  jobbing  houses,  as  well  as  of  retailers,  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  of  the  publishers  of  Webster,  as  to  the  immense  pbksewt 
sale  of  their  Quarlo,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  work  which  claims  to  be  a 
rival. 

One  Boston  book.-Noller  has  sold  one  hundred  aud  nineteen  copies  of  Wcb- 


ity 

Pictorial,  and  two  HrM>j:ti>  and  twenty-nine  of  Worcester  since  the  books 
were  published.     In  other  cities  the  proportion  is  much  larger. 

Our  sales  of  Webster  in  comparison  with  Worcester,  arc  in  the  proportion 
of  about  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  former.  E.  II.  BUTLKK  «kCo. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  16,  lV<;o. 

We  have  sold  since  1st  January,  FIFTY  copies  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary, and  TWO  iiundked  ami  six  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  sales  of  Worcester's  book  were  all 
made  within  a  few  weeks  after  publication;  but  aftet  tho  first  impulse  there 
was  a  sudden  decline,  and  we  have  now  little  or  no  demand  for  it  while  Web 
Bter  is  in  steady  request,  and  if  anything,  sales  increasing. 

Kcw  York,  August,  16,  18G0.  IVISON  PHINKEY  &  Co. 

Wo  have  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  two  hundred  copies  of  Worce«ter*i 
Quarto  Dictionary,  and  six  hundued  and  kiohty-bix  of  Webster's  Pictorial. 
New  York,  August  16, 1860.  D.  APPLTON  &  Co. 

Wc  have  sold  more  than  one  hundred  copies  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and 
TWO  oB  tiibee  copies  only  of  Worcester's. 
Portland,  Aug.  13,  I860.  SANBORN  &  CARTER 

We  have  sold  six  hundred  and  thirty-three  copies  of  Webster's  Pictorial 
Dictionaries,  and  forty  of  Worcester's 
New  York,  August  17,  IbOO.  PRATT,  OAKLY  &  Co. 

We  have  sold  four  hundred  and  sixtv-two  copies  of  Webster's  Pictorial 
Dictionary  since  its  first  ap})carance,  an^  twelve  of  Worcester's. 
New  York,  Aug.  17,  60  Clark,  Austin,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Our  sales  of  Webster  in  comparison  with  Worcester,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  about  fifteen  to  one.  In  short  our  sales  of  Worcester  nearly  ceased  in  a 
few  weeks  after  it  first  appeared. 

St.  Louis,  August  27, 1860.  Keith  &  Woods. 

^  We  have  sold  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  copies  of  Webster ,s  Pictorial  Dio- 
tionary.  and  one  hundred  and  ten  copies  of  Worcester's 
New  York  August  17, 1860  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 

Since  the  publication  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  wc  have  sold 
twenty  copies  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Quarto  tx)  one  of  Worcester's,  and  we 
have  filled  all  the  orders  we  have  received  for  the  latter. 

Cincinnati,  August  24, 1860.  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co. 

We  have  sold  S72  copies  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Dictionary,  and  8  copies  of 
Worcester's.  Cincinnati,  Aug.  28, 1860.  Applegate  &  Co. 

Letters  of  like  import  from  all  parts  of  tho  U.  8.,  might  be  subjoined. 


THE  BEST  AKD  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


•^4 


THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

OF  WHICH  MORE  THAN 
2,000,000  COPIES  HAYS  BEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS, 

EMBRACES : 

McGUFFETS  PEIMABT  SCHOOL  CHABTS,      .    .    .    .  6  Nob. 

McOUFFET'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB, 1  Book. 

McOUEFET'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEBSt ^  Books. 

BAT'S  SEBIES  OF  AEITHMETICS, 4  Books. 

BAY'S  SEBIES  OF  ALOEBBAS, 2  Books. 

PIHNEO'S  SEBIES  OF  OBAMMABS, 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introduced 
than  any  other  series  published)  and  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

ECOHOMT  TO  PABENTS. — ^They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  CHEAFHB8B,  and  extensive  uniformity 
of  adoption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  njsw  SBTOIAHD  0TATB8, 
in  irSW  TOBX  CITT  Public  Schools,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  PENH8YL- 
VAKIA,  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  mors  State  Superintendents 
OF  Public  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

Tliey  liave    been    Reooiixmended,  -wliolly    or   in    part, 

dixxdne    1858   <&   1859, 

By    Hon.  S.  L.  Eugg,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  of  Miuouri^ 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  of  Ohio^ 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  op  Illinoiiy 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Fisconwi, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana^ 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa, 

The  New  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoing  popular  Glass-Books  for  Primary,  Common 
Schools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

l«t.  Better  Books  than  others:    2cL  Cheaper  Books  than  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
is  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. 

$f^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series,  are 
nvited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Publi8HSBJ9,  Oineinnatiy  O. 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOtJ  SEEN  IT? 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammab 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercise 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  aad 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangcement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PiNNBo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Scho«iIs. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  x^nalysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  /or  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  tlie  Primary  Grammftr ;  20  cents  for  the  KBW  Aualjcical ;  and  20 
cents  for  the  Knglieh  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnatt,  O 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  tATIST  AND  BE$T. 

The  Best  aad  Cheapest  School  Books  Ever  Published. 

HeGWFKTS  HSW  IsCLBIGTIG    RiABIRS. 

This  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellencei 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational Literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  ezammatian,  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices : 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  1st  Reader,  06 
"  «      t(    2d        "        12 

"  It       «    3d        u        ig 

"  "       "    4th       "        20 


McGuffey's  New  £c.  6th  Reader,  80 
"  "      "   6th       "        40 

"  "High  School"        50 

"  Ec.  Spelling  Book,      06 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Primary  (first  book),  Intellectual  (second  book) 
and  Practical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  Che  best  works  on  Arith 
metic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character, 

A  NEW  BOOK— THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic, 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  adyanced  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  "re-hash"  of  the  examples,  &o.,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  but 
a  fresh,  attraotiTe,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
in  its  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  fUrnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06  I  Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 

«  ««  2d        "    Ifi  I      "  "         4th        "     40 

RAT'S  ALGEBRAS. 

FiBST  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  A  simple  and  thor- 
ough elementary  work. 

Seoond  Book — For  adyanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.  A 
progressiye,  lucid,  and  oomprehensiTS  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  exarnvnalion^  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 80  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 60 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions ;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Te» 
Mumples  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  40  ots 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantlne  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  eyer  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Phil'a. 
For  sale  by^STEWART  ^  Bowbn,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  16,  1868. 


STODDIBD'S  SERIES  OF  IRITHIEIICS, 

AIVD  STODDARD  &  HEMKLE'S 

ALGEBRAS, 

Ha  Ye  become  deserredly  popular.    They  are  now  extensiTely  ued  in 
the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  the  following  cities : 

DETEOIT, 

ANN  AEBOR, 

GILAJ!^D  RAPIDS, 
ADRIAN, 

YPSILANTI, 

CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, 

CINCINNATI, 
ST.  LOUIS,  LEXINGTON, 

CHARLESTON,  LOUISVILLE,  Kr., 

TORONTO,  C.  W., 

HAMILTON,  C.  W., 
BALTIMORE, 
ALBANY, 

BROOKLYN, 

ROCHESTER, 

NEW  YORK. 

And  a  host  of  smaller  cities  and  towns  throiighout  the  Union. 


Stoddard's  Series  Consists  ot 

The  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic, Price  18  eenia 

The  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic, '*     20    ** 

The  Practical  Arithmetic, "     40    " 

The  American  Philosophical  Arithmetic, «     00    ** 

Key  to  the  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetics,  (1  book)  **     60 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra,  by  John  F.  Stod- 
dard and  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Indiana,  (now  ready)...  '*     75 
Stoddard  &  Henkle's  UniTersity  Algebra, "  1.50     « 

The  authors  of  this  Series,  (Profs.  John  F.  Stoddard  of  PennsylTania, 
and  W.  D.  Henkle  of  Indiana,)  are  practical  and  accomplished  teacheiB, 
and  the  popularity  of  their  books  is  eyinoed  by  the  sale,  throagbaut  tlie 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  of  nearly 


u 


u 


150,000 


g^^he  Teachers  of  Indiana  are  requested  to  send  for  our  new  Deacrip- 
tiYC  School-Book  Catalogue.  It  wi.l  he  sent,  post-paid,  on  application. 
Any  sample  copies  of  the  aboTC  books  sent  by  mail  prepaid,  for  one-half 
the  retail  prices  annexed.    Address 

SHELDO.H  Sc  CO.,  Publishers, 

Janel5tf  116  Nanaa  St^  New  Tork. 


VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS 


COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES! 


TIE  ELEMEV^S  OF  INTEILEGTUAL  PHILOSOFHT, 

By  FRANCIS  WAYLA^ND,  D.  D. 

1  VOX-.,    182^0.       DPI^IOE,  Sl.dS. 

This  valuable  work  stands,  without  question,  at  the  head  of  the  Text- 
books in  the  line  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great 
mind  which  has  had  the  largest  experience  in  teaching,  and  combines  the 
result  of  many  years  of  the  most  laborious  research.  It  has  already  been 
extensively  introduced  into  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing.   No  teacher  or  Professional  man  should  be  without  it. 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought: 

A  TREATISE  ON  PURE  AND  APPLIED  LOGIC 

By  William  Thomson,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford- 
1  Tol.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  Price,  $1.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  at 
Harvard,  the  N.  Y.  University,  Rochester  University,  etc. 

Universal  History,  Arranged  to  illustrate  Ben's  Chart  of  Chronol- 
^S7'  ^7  Elizabeth  P.  Peabodt.^  Complete  in  one  volume,  oblong  quarto. 
Price,  $1.26 — with  blanks  for  reproduction. 

A  New  Method  of  Learning  the  French  Language,  By  Prof. 

Jean  Gustaye  Keetels.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

Key  to  the  New  Method,  By  the  same.    Price,  40  cents. 

A  Collegiate  Course  in  the  French  Language,  By  the  same. 

Price  $1.00. 

These  works  have  been  adopted  at  the  Packer  and  Polytechnic  Institutes 
in  Brooklyn ;  the  Spingler  Institute,  by  Messrs.  Clark  &  Fanning,  Madame 
Chegary  &  Provost,  and  many  others,  in  New  York;  by  Prof.  Louis  Agas- 
sis, Harvard  College,  and  others,  in  Boston;  by  nearly  all  the  principal 
Seminaries  and  Academies  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  University  Algebra,  By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  author  of  a 
series  of  Arithmetics,  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Uenkle.    1  vol.  8vo.  Sheep.  $1  60. 

The  Elementary  Algebra^    By  the  same  authors    1  vol.  l2mo. 

Sheep.  76  cents. 

The  University  Algebra  is  the  most  extensive  treaties  on  the  subject 
ever  published  in  America.  The  Elementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely 
introduced. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  By  J.  R. 

LooMis,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Lewisburgh  University.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Col- 
ored Plates.  Price,  75  cents.  A  work  of  rare  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

Webb^S  School  Begisters,  A  complete  School  Register,  by  J.  Rus- 
sell Webb,  A.  M.    1  vol.,  quarto,  half  bound.    Price,  $2.00. 

SHEEiDOlf  &c  C098  Cemplele  Cat«talog«e  eent  on  application; 

ftunpto  copies  of  the  aboro,  for  oxaminatlon,  mit  hy  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one-half 
the  prices  annexed.    Address 


Ifarsb.lSOO.— tf.  115  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


s.  s.   &  TV.  TVOor>, 

389  Broadway,  New  York, 

HAVE  JC8T  PUBLISHED  THE  FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED,  OP  THB 

GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS 

WITH  AN  INRTODUCTION  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL: 

The  whole  methodically  arranged  and  amply  illvrfraied;  wiih  forms  of  Correeiim$ 
and  Parsing^  Improprieties  for  Correcting^  Examples  for  Parsing^  Questions 
for  Examination^  Exercises  for    Writing^    Observations  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Student^  Decisions  and  Proofs  for  the  Settlement  of  ZHs- 
pitted  Points^  Occasional  Strictures  and  Drfencts,  an  Exhild- 
Hon  of  the  Several  Methods  of  Analysis,  and  a  Key  to 
the   Oral  Exercises :  to  which  are  added  four 
Appendixes,  pertaining  separatety  to  ihs 
Four  Parts  of  Qrammar. 

BY    GOOLD    BROWN, 

(with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author,  EKGRAVED  OM  8T£KI^) 
EMIJkHaBD    BT   TBI   ADDITION    OF   ▲ 

COPIOUS  INDEX   OF  MATTERS, 

BY  SAMUEL  U.  BERRIAN,  A.  M. 
1.102  pages,  large  ootavo,  handsomely  bound-    Price,  $4  50. 

%*  The  steady  demand  for  The  Grammar  of  English  Qrammabs,  even 
if  success  is  not  always  a  sure  criterion  of  merit,  is  a  sufficient  evidenee 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  those  who,  from  their  ed- 
ucation, intellectual  habits,  or  peculiar  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  same. 

As  a  work  of  genius  and  learning,  everywhere  displaying  a  rare  critical 
acumen  in  the  author,  as  well  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  treated. 
Brown's  pandect  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day.  As  an 
embodiment  of  all  the  facts,  prineiples,  and  laws  of  the  language,  method- 
ically arranged  and  amply  illustrated,  it  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  standard.  As  a  history  of  opinions  and  a  resume  of  the 
diverse  doctrines  of  the  English  grammarians  of  the  past  and  the  present 
age — with  its  decisions  and  proofs,  its  strictures  and  defences — it  fills 
up  the  idea  of  a  '^  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.^^  Nothwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  minute  criticism  with  which  its  pages  teem,  it  is 
still  essentially  a  ^acftea^  book,  and  adapted  to  general  use.  There  are 
few  intelligent  persons  who  would  not  find  their  advantage  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  work;  since,  in  the  determination  of  points  pertaining  to 
phraseology  or  expression,  it  has  the  same  utility  that  Webster's  or  Worces 
ter's  Dictionary  has  in  the  determination  of  the^spelling  or  definition  of 
individual  words.  The  Index  now  firat  added  in  the  present,  or  fifth  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammar,  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  work,  and  to 
enable  the  eye  to  take  in,  at  a  glance,  all  that  is  said  in  the  Grammar  upon 
any  particular  point.  In  respect  to  type-work,  paper,  and  exterior  form, 
the  book  leavds  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  will,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
be  found  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

Amherst,  July  29,  1859. 

^<  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  presents,  in  terse  style,  an 
elaborate  and  copious  examination  of  all  the  principles  of  the  English 
language,  and  elucidates  each  variety  of  idiom  and  construction. 

"Its  articles  on  'The  Science  of  Grammar,'  *The  Origin  of  Language/ 
*The  Power  of  Language,'  and  the  Origin,  Histoiy,  and  Development  of 
the  English  Language,'  furnish  important  information  to  the  student, 
while,  as  a  book  ef  reference,  it  stnnds  unrivalled,  and  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  teacher*"  T.  E.  MONROB, 

Ptof  Elocution^  Oberian  OMtfe. 


CiTT  07  Boston.    Id  School  Committee,  Not.  8, 1857. 
**  Ordered^  That  Goold  Brown's  'Grammar  of  Grammars'  be  added  to 
the  books  of  reference  now  supplied  to  the  Grammar  Schools." 

Attest  BARNARD  CAPEN,  Secretary, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Pittsburgh* 
in  Dec,  18f5B,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

^^Jiesolvedy  That  we  recommend  to  teachers  and  directors,  Goold  Brown's 
'Gramnoar  of  English  Grammars,'  as  an  iuTaluable  book  of  reference." 

"  It  is  the  great  work  cf  the  age  upon  this  topic." — Chester  Co.  Tmee^  Pa- 

**  We  know  of  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  equals  this  in  merit.  It 
is  emphatically  *The  Grnraroar  of  English  Grammars.'  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  gaining  the  popularity  it  so  richly  deserres,  and  hope  it  may 
be  introduced  into  erery  school  throughout  the  land." — Valley  City  Adver- 
Hter^  Mich, 

MEW  EDITIONS,  lUPBOVBD,  OF 

BROWN'S  INSmCTES  0¥   EN6LI8H  6RAHMAR, 

365  page»,  12  mo  :    Frioe,  60  cU.; 

AND 

BBOWN'S  FIRST  LINES  OF  ENfiLISH  fiBAHHAB, 

122  pages,  12  mo.:   Price,  25  ots. 
"  These  are  two  good  works,  the  production  of  one  who  has  dcYoted  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  grammar  than  any  other  man  in  America. — 
Connecticut  Com,  School  Journal, 

'* Browns  'First  Lines,'  and  his  'Institutes  of  Enalish  Grammar,'  in 
their  original  forms,  were  among  the  best  grammars  we  ever  used;  with 
their  improvements  they  justly  command  the  good-will  of  teachers," — 
MoMtackiuett*  Teaeher, 

North  Western  Christian  Uniybrsitt,  1^ 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  16,  1858.     j 

"I  consider  Goold  Brown's  English  Grammar,  in  its  improYed  edition, 
the  most  learned,  accurate,  and  valuable  text-book  on  the  subject  which  I 
have  ever  examined,  and  I  have  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  many  others 
impartially."  JAMES  R.  CHALLEN. 

Sandusky,  June  11,  1869. 
'^  I  have  examined  Goold  Brown's  Grammars,  and  regard  them  as  being 
the  best  books  of  their  kind.  They  have  recently  been  adopted  in  our 
schools  in  place  of  Greeners  Elements,  and  our  scholars  are  progressing  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  I  should 
bo  glad  to  see  them  adopted  by  all  the  schools  of  the  country." 

S.*S.  COTTON,  Prvn,  Uigh  School, 

"  Brown's  Grammars  are  of  a  class  never  to  die.    At  present  of  unap- 
proachable excellence,  and  the  higncst  possible  authority,  we  doubt  if  they 
can  ever  be  superseded,  at  least  whilst  our  language  remains  what  it  is." 
S.  U.  BERRIAN,  School  Ommiesioner^  WetUheeter  County^  N,  Y, 

*^  Brown's  School  Grammars  are  most  happily  adapted  to  their  great 
purpose.  Their  rules  and  definitions  are  simple,  concise  philosophical, 
and  accurate,  and  are  illustrated  with  clearness  and  force.  We  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  this  series  of  Grammars,  feeling  assured 
that  it  will  meet  their  approval,  and  receive  their  support" — Repository 
and  Tranaeripi^  C'hambersbury^  Pa. 

"  These  elementary  works  arc  among  the  best  extant,  and  are  rapidly 
coming  into  use. — Boston  Poet, 

"'The  First  Lines  of  English  Grammar;'  'The  Institutes  of  English 
Grammar;'  these  are  the  titles  of  two  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  of 
English  Grammar  ever  written. — Miami  Vititor, 


Nbw  Tokk,  September,  1857. 
"  Brown*s  Gramman  are  used  in  our  sohools,  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
the  best  extant" 


Wm.  W.  Brnith, 
Charles  H.  Kisball, 
8.  Barmnd, 
Leonard  Haidtine, 
B.  L.  ETer7f 
Samuel  B.  Allison, 
Wm.  MQllaoy, 
Wm.  Beldeo,  Jr.. 
J.  Slias  Whitehead, 
William  H.  Wood, 
DaYld  Patterson, 
Thomas  F.  Harrison^ 
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Lydia  F.  Wadlelfrh, 
Ransom  F.  Wake, 

Augusta,  Feb.  21, 1859. 

"  J.  B.  Shurtlepp,  Esq. — Allow  me  to  assure  you  of  mj  best  wishes  for 

your  success  In  introducing  into  the  schools  of  this  State  the  excellent 

series  of  Grammars  by  Goold  Brown.    They  giro  eminent  satisfaetioa 

whereyer  used,  and  are  the  work  of  learning  and  experience. 

In  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

MARE  H.  BUNNELL^  %>(.  of  Com.  SehooiM." 

Copies  of  Institutes  and  First  Lines  sent  by  mail,/rM  ofpaiagt^  for  ex- 
amination, on  receipt  of  half  the  prices  affixed. 


March,  1860.-tf. 


S.  S.  &  W.  ^OOD,  889  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


DONT  READ  THIS! 

MEN  WANTED,  to  sell  by  subscription,  rapid  sellingT  val* 

uable  Family  Works. 

Historical,  Descriptive,  Religious,  &c., 

At  Low  Prices,  with   Inieresimff  Contents  and  oeautifully   Colored  Plales. 

fl&^  For  Circulars  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  HENRY  HOWE,  who 
for  Twenty  Years  has  been  publisher  of  Agents'  Books  exeltuivefy. 

Address  him  at  111  Main  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or  if  you  live  East, 
at  100  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  ( jan.4m. 


FOR 


BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  (JRAMMARS Price,  $4  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates, "  1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION, "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,    "  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,  Hints  and  Methods  in 

School  Discipline  and  Instruction,  by  Cbaa.  Northend,    **  1  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,    "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, *'  12  00 

B^  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kindfi^  Paper,  ^,  at 
liberal  discounts  from  our  regular  rates. 

STEWABT  A  BOWEN,  IndluiapoUg,  lad. 

JSD.  IMS. 


JOHN    S.    HOTJOH^nii:, 

Mathematical  &  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker, 

FRANKLIN.  INI>.. 

Wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Sorvejors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
partments, he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  bj  Eastern 
Houses  for  articles  of  the  same  quality. 

Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receiyers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receivers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses ; 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres;  Guinea  and  Feather  Tubes ; 

Fountains  in  -vacuo;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 


In  this  department,  bome  of  the  principal  pieces  are : 
Electrical  Machines;  Leyden  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats ;  Electrical  Batteries ; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands ;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures ; 

Electrical  Bell  < ;  Aurora  Tubes ; 

Spiral  Tubes ;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  vacuo. 

All  other  Electrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  furnishes  in  the  department  of 


Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries;  Grove's  Batteries; 

Smee's  Batteries ;  Oersted's  Apparatus; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas ;       Cells  for  decomposing  water. 


Electro-Magnets;  Helices  on  Stands ;  Sepaaable  Helicvs;  lleliacle  Rings 
and  Semicircles;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks;  Electro- Magnetic  Saw  Mills ; 
Revolving  Bell  Engines ;  Helices  for  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered. 


Single  and  Compound  Magnets;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 


All  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
He  also  manufactures  in  the  department  of 


Theodolites  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers;  Engineer's  Levels; 
Ptain  Compasses,  rarious  sites;  Vernier  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Engi- 
neers'Chains,  50  feet;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  Compasses ,  Two  l*o\e  Chains;  Four  Pole  Chains ;  Engineers'  Chains, 
100  feet ;  Circular  Protractors,  with  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  department,  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  En- 
gineers' Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
Is  called  to  his  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Electrotomes ;  also,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  from  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Ri?ERENCB8.— Prof.  E.  0.  Hovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  Jno.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Toung,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Bailey,  D.D., 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Rev.  8.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  ( jan.5m. 


THE  BEST  AKD  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

OF  WHICH  MOBS  THAK 
2,000,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS, 

EMBRACES : 

McGUFFETS  PEIMAEY  SCHOOL  CHABTS,      ....  6  No  & 

McGUFFET'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLEE, 1  Book. 

McOUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SEADEE8, S  Booka. 

BATS  SEBIES  OF  AEITHHETICS, 4  Books. 

BAT'S  SEBIES  OF  ALOEBBAS, 2  Books. 

PHriTEO'S  SEBIES  OF  OBAMHABS 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introdaeed 
than  any  other  series  pubh'shed,  and  hay&  received  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

ECONOMY  TO  PABENTS. — They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  CHEAPNESS,  and  extensive  uniformity 
of  adoption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  NEW  ENG^LAHD 
in  NEW  TO"^  CITY  Public  Schools,  in  the  PubUc  Schools  of  PI 
7ANIA,  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

Thoy  have  been  recommended  by  hobe  State  Superintendents 
<»F  Pi'KLic  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

TUey   have    "been    Hecoznxxiezided,  -wliolly    or    in    part, 

durine    1858   &   1859, 

Hv    Hon.  S.  L.  Eugq,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  op  Jftssourt, 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  op  Ohioy 

Hon.  X.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  op  lUinou, 

Hon.  L.  C.  Dii^vPER,  State  Superintendent  op  Wuconsiu, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana, 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  op  loica. 

The  Xew  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

W'hitli  oiiibraces  the  foregoing;  popular  Class-Books  for  Primary,  Common 
Schools,  and  Academics,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

l:t.  BettDr  Books  than  others:     2d.  Cheaper  Books  than  othen. 

'I'Ih  ;r  extensive   and  rapidly-increasing   sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
is  ;ii\on  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. 

i'^AsT'  Tcncher*  nud  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Eclectic  Series, are 
iiviiod  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Publishep^,  Ouicinnati^  0. 


SHELIDOIT    Sc    OO. 


DRAWING  CARDS. 


A  IJREAT  UTAIVT  SUPPLIED. 


MESSRS.  SHELDON  &  COMPANY. 

Will  publish  May  Isi,  I8C0,  MELVILLE'S  CompUte  Series  of  Drawing 

Cards,  as  follows : 

IMelville's  Slate  Drawing  CardS, 

In  Case  16  Cards,  price  25  cents.  Designed  for  Drawing  on  Slates.  Are 
particularly  designed  for  children  in  Primary  Schools. 

inelFllle'M  Drawing  Cards, 

IN  FIVE  NUMBERS,  in  Inrge  Cases,  containing  16  Cards,  with  pamphlet 
giving  full  instructions.     Price  of  eneh,  50  cents. 

Part  1st.  Contains  lessons  on  Elementary  Drawing,  consisting  of  out- 
lines of  various  forms. 

Part  2d.  Contains  lessons  in  Landscape  Drawing,  partly  in  outline  and 
partly  in  shading.  Some  of  the  Cards  are  devoted  to  examples  in  shading. 

Part  3d.  Contains  lessons  in  the  Drawing  of  Flowers  and  ornaments, 
commencing  with  the  elements  of  the  art. 

Part  4th.  Contains  lessons  in  the  Drawing  of  the  Human  Head,  and 
also  outlines  of  the  Features,  the  drawing  of  which  is  fully  explained. 

Part  5th.  Contains  finished  Drawings,  consisting  of  Landacapes, 
Figures,  Animalx,  Fruit,  &c.,  &c. 


MELVILLE'S  TWELVE  STUDIES, 

Containing  twelve  finely  finished  Drawings,  large  Quarto  size,  in  a  port- 
folio.    Price  ^2.00. 

Among  them  are  heads  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  Landscapes, 
Figures,  Flowers,  and  Fruit. 

Some  of  the  studies  are  designed  to  be  copied  with  two  crayons,  and 
are  printed  in  black  and  white,  on  tinted  paper. 

The  Drawing  Cards  are  double  the  size  of  Coe's  old  series;  are  well 
printed  on  clear  paper  and  neatly  put  up.  Teachers  will  find  them  admira- 
bly adapted  for  their  use. 

A  part  of  the  series,  previously  published,  has  been  used  in  the 

NEW     YORK     CITY    SCHOOLS, 

With  great  acceptance,  and  the  whole  series  is  now  being  generally 
adopted. 

Samples  sent  pre-paid  to  Teachers,  on  receipt  ot  the  prices 
annexed.  The  "Twelve  Studies"  is  too  large  to  send  by 
mail. 

May,  1860— Im 


I860  THE  '»•• 

BELLEFONTAINE 

RAILROAD    LIKE, 

And  its  ConnectiooB,  forms  the 
And  in  every  respect  the  most  desirable  route,  from 

Indianapolis  and  Western  Indiana 


TO  TBI 


Three  Daily  Through  Trains  Leave  the  Union  Depot, 

Indianapolis, 


Connecting  at  CRESTLINE  with 
the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincin- 
nati Railroad  for  Cleveland,  Dun- 
kirk, Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Alba- 
ny, New  York  and  Boston. 


Connecting  at  CRESTLINE  with 
the  Piitsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railroad  for  Pittsburg,  Har- 
risburg,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^ 
New  York  and  Boston. 


Also,  coDDocting  at  Union  with  the  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolis Eailroad  Line,  for  Piqua,  Urbana,  Columbus,  Pittsborg, 
Philadelphia,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  Hew 
York  ana  Boston. 

This  being  the  SHORT  LINE,  enables  passengers  from 
INDIANAPOLIS,  andpoints  West,  to  reach  the  EASTERN 
CITIES  SEVEN  HOURS  in  advance  of  any  other  route. 


Bzpreu  Traini  are  Kan  SsdoaiTely  fbr  Through  Travel. 


Are  run  on  each  Night  Train. 


All  Modern  Improvements,  that  add  to  the  safety,  comfort 
and  conveniece  of  Passengers,  have  been  adopted  on  this 
Line. 


THROUGH   TICKETS  to   all  Eastern   Cities,  by  this 
Route,  for  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  West. 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  VIA  THE 

1.  r .  BOTD,  Oeneral  »6ket  Ageat. 


NE  W—FBESH—RA  C  T. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGXJFFEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  bj  any  other  similar 
worL    This  will  appear  from  its 

PECULIAB   FEATURES. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  are  varied — ^humorons,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pupils. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sourcea 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  tlie  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  epoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.     Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

«%£ach  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
specially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

9^  A  single  copy  of  MoGuffev's  New  Juvbxilb  HPBAXBa  will  be  senli 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers-^not  now 
acquainted  with  it — for  examlna^on  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  85  cents, 
|K>etage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recently  published,  McGdffey's  New  Eglbotic  Spbakbr, — 1  Vol,  504 
Ffeiges  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
declamation,  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Retail  price,  $1.00 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


tmn  9  ■■■ 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Akalttical  ChuuuEAJt 

bas  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oflfered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grWimars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arranecement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  NEW  Analytical 
Gbammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  ia  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools:  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  AeadBmies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 


•-  W'"^'^^^"NX  S.*^  ^^■S.-N.  -^^N-    ^  'V' 


Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  /or  examination^  on  receipt  of  U 
eents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20<;enU  for  the  NEW  Analytical;  and  29 
cents  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.    B.    SMITH   &   CO.,    PUBLISHBRS,   CmCINNAM,   O, 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  SCHOOJL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

OF  WHICH  HOBS  THAN 
2,000,000  COPIES  HAY£  BEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS, 

EMBRACES : 

MoaUTFETS  PEIXASY  SCHOOL  GEABTS,      ....    6  No's 

McGTJFFErS  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB, 1  Book 

McOUFPETS  KEW  ECLECTIC  BEADEBS, 8  6ook& 

BATS  SEBIES  OF  ABITHMETICS, 4  Booka. 

BATS  SEBIES  OF  AL6EBBA8, 2  Booka 

PIKNEO'S  SEBIES  OF  OBAHHABS, 3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  merit,  are  more  widely  introduced 
than  any  other  series  published,  and  haye  received  the  oordial  indorsement 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

ECOKOMT  TO  PABEHTS. — ^They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  CHEAPHBSft,  and  eztensive  uniformity 
of  oioption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  HKW  ENOLAKD  STATES, 
in  IfEW  TOBK  CITT  Public  Schools,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  FEHK8YL- 
VAKIA,  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  mor£  State  Supebintendents 
OF  ProLic  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

"^i'liey   liave    1:>eeii    Reooxnxxieixded,  ^wlLolly    or    in    part, 

durixis    1858   A   1869, 

By    Hon.  S.  L.  Kugo,  State  Superintendent  op  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Superintendent  op  Missouri, 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  Superintendent  op  Ohio^ 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  op  Illinois, 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  op  Wisconsin, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana, 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  op  Iowa, 

The  New  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoing  popular  Glass-Books  for  Primary,  Common 
Schools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing, 

Ist  Better  Books  than  others:     2d.  Cheaper  Books  than  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
18  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  the  Ecleciio  BerieSy  are 
■nvited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.',  PuBLisHEkr«»,  Cincmnetti,  O. 


\ 


BINQHAM  &  DOUGHT-i 

Printers,  Book-Binders, 

BUiNK  BOOK^ffiSraTACTUBEHS, 
Hale  Sentliel  IiUUigi, '  IiilmiwHi,  IM. 

PRIHTING  AHD   BINDING  FOR  PnBLISHKRS, 

I>one  upoD  the  most  favorable  Urms,  and  ia  the  Ifodern  Styles. 
OLOTS  OASSS    BCABB  TO  O&im, 

EDGE  QILDINQ,  and  ever;  variety  of  F&ncy  Binding  and  Printing 

THE    SCHOOL   JOTTRISTAL 

Will  be  BODND  for  SEVENTY  CENTS  per  volume,  in  neal,  mibat&u- 
lial  Binding,  with  the  Name  tf  the  (hener  on  the  back,  if  desired.  [dec59 
^BHAirCH  OFFIOXB.       " 
».  No.  e  Coinmereial  Sleek,  I«- 

ftinuom  r*7ett«,  lod. 

^      No.  98  Colamblk  Street,  Fort 
^^  Wajne,  Ind. 

Corner  Wabuh  »nd   Ponrtl 
Sta.,  Terre  H^nie,  Ind. 

Theie  Hiohinea  mftke  tbe 

Lock   Stitah— alike   on   botb 

aides — which  will  not  rip  or 

ISO.  19  WMt  WMhlngton  Street,    ""|;.",1  Jt'/'.^J'!'!"^ 

■irnwaMkiiBin.  viBB  ""''  nigblj  flniBhed,  are  more 

mmUIA.VIMy  IW.  beautiful   and   durable   UiM 

O.  B.  XTOLIAMK,  Agent.     ""^  "^o^- 

C.  H.  W.  ia  alao  Agent  for  Ladd,  Webiter  k  Co.'i  Celebrated  Shaltle 
fiewinf  Maohinei.  Also  for  Sewing  Machine  Needlea,  Sili,  Twist,  Thread, 
to.     Call  or  send  for  CireuUra.  [May,  tSAO. 

FOR 

BROWN'S  GRAMMAR  OF  GRAMMARS Price,  M  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, "  6  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Batea "  1  00 

HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION "  1  00 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ART  of  TEACHING,  "  1  25 
TEACHER'S   ASSISTANT;  or,  Hinte  and  Methods  in 

School  Discipline  and  InstTuction,  bv  Chae.  Northeod,  "  I  00 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TKACHING,  "  1  00 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  25  00 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, "  12  00 

Igf"  Any  of  the  above  works  sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  of  all  kinds,  Paper,  Ac.,  at 
liberal  diaooanla  trom  our  regular  rates. 

BTKWAKT  *  lOWEN,  InllanapollB,  ID<. 


JOHN    S.    J3LOrJCfH.j(LJkl, 

Hatbematicai  &  Fhilosopnicai  instnifflent  Maker, 

FRANKLIN.     ND.  . 

Wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
partments, he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  by  Eastern 
Houses  for  articles  of  the  same  quality. 

Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receivers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receivers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses ; 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres;  Guinea  and  Feather  Tubes ; 

Fountains  in  vacuo;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 


In  this  department,  bome  ef  the  principal  pieces  are : 
Electrical  Machines;  Ley  den  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats ;  Electrical  Batteries ; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures; 

Electrical  Bells;  Aurora  Tubes; 

Spiral  Tubes ;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  vacuo. 

All  other  Electrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  furnishes  in  the  department  of 


Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries;  Grove's  Batteries; 

Smee's  Batteries ;  Oersted's  Apparatus; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas ;       Cells  for  decomposing  water. 


Electro-Magnets ;  Helices  on  Stands ;  Sepaaable  Helloes ;  Heliacle  Rings 
and  Semicircles ;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks ;  Electro-Magnetic  Saw  Mills ; 
Revolving  Bell  Engines ;  Helices  for  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered 


Single  and  Compound  Magnets ;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 


All  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
He  also  manufactures  in  the  department  of 

Theodolites  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers;  Engineers  Levels; 
Plain  Compasses,  various  sizes;  Vernier  Compasses,  various  sixes;  Engi- 
neers'Chains,  60  feet ;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  Compasses ,  Two  Pole  Chains ;  Four  Pole  Chains ;  Engineers'  Chains, 
100  feet ;  Circular  Protractors,  witih  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  department,  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  En- 
gineers' Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
is  called  to  his  Voltaic  Batteries  and  Electrotomes ;  also,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  from  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Rbferences.— -Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  Craw- 
fprdsville,  Ind.;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  J  no.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind^  Rev.  8.  Bailey,  D.D. 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind^  Rev.  S.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  (jan.5m. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.     , 

THE  tATEST  AMD  8E$T. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  School  Books  "Ever  Published. 

This  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellence, 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cational Literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  ezaminatitm^  on  receipt  of  the 
annexed  prices: 


McGuffey's  New  Ec.  Ist  Reader,  06 
"  "      «    4th       "        20 


McQuffey's  New  £c.  5th  Reader,  30 

*i  II      II   eiji       II        40 

"  "  High  School "         50 

<*  Ec.  Spelling  Book,      06 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Primary  (first  book),  Intellectval  (second  book) 
and  Practical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  the  best  works  on  Arith 
metic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character. 

A  NEW  BOOK—THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray  9  Hifffier  Arithmetic. 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  ^^re-hash"  of  the  examples,  &c.,  in  Ray's  Third  Book,  bat 
a  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Arithmetic 
in  it4  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  the  an- 
nexed prices : 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06    Ray's  Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 


"  "  2d        "    It 


"         4th         *•     40 


RArS  ALGEBRAS. 

First  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.    A  simple  and  thor- 
ough elementary  work. 

Secoku  Book — For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  Colleges.     A 
progressive,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  ezaminationj  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 30  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  book 50 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Tet 
Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Fnrnished  to  teachers  for  40  eta 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  of 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  and 
Scales  of  Notation.     Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  as 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  ft  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Phil'a. 
For  sale  by  Stewart  A  Bowen,  Indianapolis.  Ind.         Oct.  15,  1858. 


"^^^0^™"%^^ 


MUSIC  STOHE. 


UtO.  4  BATES  HOUSE, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  iubacribers  vespeetfully  announce  1o  lh«ir  fellow-dtliens  of  Indi- 
ann,  tknttbaf  aro  Btill  nl  the  old  sinnci  in  the  Bilti  tloaae,  and  keep 
Iheir  Wnre  Rooma  well  filled  with  Ihe  Best  Piano  Piirtes  made  in  the 
United  Statei. 

We  hare  likewise,  conetantlj  on  hand  n  full  aupplj  of  MiLOPKOiie,  in 
every  stjle.  Also,  a  large  slock  of  Shall  Inbtbuhehtb,  Music  Books, 
Sheet  Mtraic,  and  n  general  assortment  of  Musical  Mebcbandise,  in- 
cluding eierjthing  necessary  to  oonsljtute  &  most 

COMPLETE  MUSIC  STOItE. 


|iann  Jorlcs  ani  Ptlohons 

TUNED  AND    REPAIRED. 
Old  Instrumenfs  taken  in  exchange  for  new  ones. 

AflfincI  Sfmm  IVio,  prim. 


TO  THE   PUBLIC 


r 


1 1 


We  reepectiully  present  grateful  aeknowledgmcDts  to 
our  fellow-citizens  who  have  extended  to  us  their  friendly 
patronage  heretofore,  and  we  assure  them  that  no  effort  will 
he  spai'ed  to  render  our  business  worthy  of  their  confidence 
in  future. 

"Wo  have  a  large  and  comj)lotc  assortment  of  Piano 
FoBTEs  of  the  best  that  this  countiy  produces,  in  all  styles 
from  the  Plain  Square  to  the  costly  finished  Louis  xiv,  the 
Square  Grand,  the  Parlor  Grand  and  the  Full  Grand  Piano. 

Knowing  the  saperior  quality  of  our  Instruments,  we 
earnestly  invite  comparison,  and  wo  respectfully  ask  the 
patronage  of  a  discriminating  public. 

We  will  sell  as  good  Instruments,  of  every  description, 
as  cheap  as  can  be  bought  at  Cincinnati  or  any  other  city 
East  or  West. 

WiLLARD  &  STOWELL. 


is,  Oct.  1,  1850. 


IMYETTE  k  WMPOLIS 


9 

Is    tlie    most    Direct    Route    to 

CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND, 
QUINCY,  HANNIBAL  &  ST.  JOSEPH 


All  the  North-West. 

RUNS  THREE  PASSENGER  TRAINS  DAILY, 

EA.CH    T%^A.lir. 

Two  Through  Trains  to  Chicago,  without  Change  of  cars. 
One  Through  Train  to  Springfield,  Quincy  and  St.  Joseph. 

Through  Tickets  sold  to  all  Points  in  the 

North-West 

Close  Connections  made  at  Indianapolis  by  Trains  from  the 
North-West  to  all  Eastern  and  Southern  Cities.  Tickets  for 
Sale  at  Indianapolis  and  Lafayette,  as  low  as  by  any  other 
Route.  Freight  put  Through  with  despatch  and  as  low  as 
by  any  other  Eoute. 

For  further  information  in  reference  to  connections  made, 
or  rates  of  freight  inquire  at  the  Superintendent's  office,  im- 
mediately opposite  Union  Depot,  Indianapolis,  or  Lafkyette 
and  Indianapolis  B.  E.  office,  Lafayette. 

W.  F.  REYNOLDS,  Pres%  Lafayette. 
X  O.  D.  LILLY,  Sup%  Ind'ps. 

June,  1860. 


I860  THE 

BELLEFONTIANE 

RAILROAD    LIKE, 

And  ita  Connections,  forms  the 

SHOH-TEST,    (^TJIO^EST, 

And  in  erery  respect  the  most  desirable  route,  from 

Indianapolis  and  Western  Indiana 


TO  THB 


Three  Daily  Through  Trains  Leave  the  Union  Depot, 

Indianapolis, 


Connecting  at  CRESTLINB  witk 
the  Piitsburg,  Fort  Wajne  ft  Chi- 
cago  RailroMl  for  Pittsburs.  Har- 
risburg,  Philadelphia^  Baltinore^ 
New  York  and  Boston. 


Connecting  at  CRESTLINE  with 
the  Cleyeland,  Columbus  &  Cincin- 
nati Railroad  for  Cleteland,  Dun* 
kirk,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Alba- 
ny, New  Tork  and  Boston. 

Also,  connecting  at  XTnion  with  the  Cohimhns  and  Indian- 
apolis Ilaiiroad  Line,  for  Piqua,  Urbana,  Columbus,  Pitteborg, 
Philadelphia,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  New 
York  and  Boston. 

This  being  tlie  SHOKT  LINE,  enables  passengers  from 
INDIANAPOLIS,  and  points  West,  to  reach  the  EASTERN 
CITIES  SEVEN  HOURS  in  advance  of  any  other  route. 


Bipress  Trains  are  Bun  Exclosively  for  Through  TraTel. 


Are  run  on  each  Night  Train. 


All  Modern  Improvements,  that  add  to  the  safety,  comibrt 
and  conveniece  of  Passengers,  have  been  adopted  on  this 
Line. 


THROUGH   TICKETS  to   all  Eastern   Cities,  by  this 
Route,  ior  sale  at  Principal  Ticket  Offices  in  the  West. 

ASK  FOR  TICKETS  VIA  THE 

J.  r.  BO*n>,  Cl^neral  Wcket  Agent. 


NE  W— FRESH— R  A  C  T. 


JUST       PUBLISHED. 

McGTTFFEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  oooupj  a  plaoe  not  filled  by  any  other  similat 
work.    This  will  appear  from  its 

PBCULIAE  PBATURBS. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  are  varied — hnmorous,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — intelligible  to  qaite  Young  Pupilsu 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialognea 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  ezplanatoiy  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

«%Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jspecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

i^  A  single  copy  of  MoGuffst's  Nbw  Jvvenilb  Spbakbr  will  be  sanl^ 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  prica 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
Acquainted  with  it — ^for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  85  canti, 
|Kiatage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recently  published,  MoQotfbt's  Nbw  Bolsotio  Spbakbr, — 1  Vol,  504 
Fages  12mo.,  —  embracing    Three    Hundred    Exercises   for   reading   and 
selected  from  the  highest  sonroea.    Betail  price,  $1.00 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ITT 


>  aWi 


PINNEO^S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMllAB. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

For  Schools  and  Academiei:  Pinneo's  Analttical  Gramkai 
has  been  carefallj  reyised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latert 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exeraset 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oflfered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thoroagh,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  PiNNEo's  HEW  Anai-yticai 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

7or  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  finoia 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con* 
cise,  and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Academies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  namiMtion^  on  reoeijit  «r  13 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  HEW  Analytical;  «d4  V 
«ent8  for  the  English  Teacher. 

•  ■  ■ 

W.  B.  SMITH  k  CO.,  Poblishem,  Cinciukaxi^  O 


'/HE  BEST  AJSTD  CHEAPEST  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE   ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES 

OF  WHICH  KOaB  THAN 
2,000,000  COPIES  HATE  BEEN  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  18  MONTHS. 

SMBRAOBS : 

MeaTTFFXrS^  PBIHABY  SCHOOL  CHABTS,     ....    6  No's 

XcOUFFEY'S  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB, 1  BooL 

MeGUITET'S  HEW  ECLECTIC  UEABKRfti 8  Booki. 

SAY'S  SEBIES  OF  ABITHMETICS, 4  Books. 

SAY'S  SERIES  OF  ALGEBRAS, 2  Booki. 

PUnrEO'S  SEBIES  OF  OBAHMABS .3  Books. 

These  School-Books  possess  the  highest  SLerit,  are  more  widely  introdaeed 
than  any  other  series  published,  and  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement 
of  tile  most  intelligent  and  successful  teachers  throughout  the  Union. 

XOOVOMT  TO  PABEHTS. — ^They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  typographical  beauty,  CHSAPHES8,  and  extensive  uniformity 
of  adoption  and  use. 

Approved  and  adopted  in  many  Schools  in  the  HEW  EVOLAHB  8TATBI, 
in  VSW  YOBX  CITY  Public  Schools,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  PXHASYL- 
FABIAt  and  in  nearly  every  other  State  where  liberal  attention  is  given  to 
public  instruction. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  more  State  Superintbitdsntb 
OF  Public  Instruction,  than  any  other  similar  works. 

TlieT  liave   "beezi    Reooxnznended.,  T^rKolly   ox*   ixt   part, 

dnrixie    1858   &   1869, 

By    Hon.  S.  L.  Bugq,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana 

Hon.  W.  B.  Starke,  State  Sukbrintendbnt  of  Miswuri^ 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  JSuperinisndent  of  Ohio, 

Hon.  N.  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois, 

Hon.  L.  C.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  WiMwnMin, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Larrabee,  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana, 

Hon.  M.  L.  Fisher,  State  Superintendent  of  Iowa. 

The  Kew  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

Which  embraces  the  foregoing  popular  Class-Books  for  Primary,  Common 
Schools,  and  Academies,  is  an  enterprise  for  furnishing) 

l«t  Better  Books  than  others :    2d.  Cheaper  Books  timn  others. 

Their  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing  sale  wherever  liberal  attention 
is  given  to  public  instruction,  is  evidence  of  their  superior  ciKoellenee. 

9^^  Teachers- and  8eh6dl  Officers  desirous  of  intfodcRiiiig  the  Eclectic  Series,  art 
ATited  to  correspond  with 

W.  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  Publishev^  (JincinnaH,  O, 


BINQHAM  &  DOnOHTSi 

Printers,  Book-Binders, 

BLiNK  BOOK^MANOTiiCTUaHHS, 
state  Sentinel  BDlldlogs,  lodiaDapella,  lal 

PRIHTIHGf  AND   BINDING  FOR  PUBLISHERS, 

Done  upon  tlie  moat  lavorabls  terms,  and  in  Uie  Modern  Si>Ib*. 

o&ovB  CAjms  beaub  to  o&bbii, 

EDGE  GILDING,  and  every  variety  of  Fancy  Binding  and  Printiag 

THE    SCHOOL    JOTTRNAL 

Will  Ito  BOUND  for  SEVENTY  CENTS  per  volume,  in  neat.  wil*i«ii 

tial  Binding,  n'llh  the  Namt  of  the  Oumer  <m  ike  bark,  if  dniired.  [d«c59 

——  — _.  BXASCB  OFFICBL 

.n-aAMMto   i"^  0  *^oran'™-'  Block,  l*- 

'^^^^<^        .^      I'o  ^^  ralumbm  Sirael,  FMt 
!^f>gSe«^  Wsjnf,  Ind. 

^UPr_  -sA^^ai     Cotucr  W.bnsh  and    Fonnh 
Sig.,  Terra  liniile,  led. 

Thpre  Marbinp*  make  ike 

'  r^k   Stltcti— alike   on    balk 

_^  — whicli  will   not  rift  ar 

Hori&"wef.eWB"h(ngton  Street,    ^*-"fV-''^f  ^'"SJ""  '^X 
■  MniiwiiMti  itt    iwn  ""  highly  fiinHhed,  t-e  mort 

IWDIAWAPOl,!",  IWP.  brautif-l   and  diintble   Uiaa 

O.  B.  WZ  KIASKB,  Acrent.     '"J'  '>"'«■'' 
C.  H.  W.  i«  hIho  Ageot  for  Ijdd,  Wrbstfr  ft  Co.'i   CplrbnlMl   SbnttU 
Sawina  Machinn.     Also  fbrSewiug  Miehlne  NMdlaa,  »lk,  Twiat,  Tbnml, 
ha.    Call  or  seud  for  Circitlam.  [May,  ISiM. 

FOR 

BROWX'H  GRAMMAR  OK  GRAMMARS, Price,  94  50 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PH.TORIAI-  DICTIONARY, "  «  00 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates "  1  00 

inOHRR  CHBISTIAN   EDUCATION, -  100 

(MJIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  ARl'  of  TEACHING,  "  I  2» 
TEACHERS    ASSISTANT;  or,    Hitit«  and  Mellioda   in 

Strliool  Discipline  and  Ineum^on,  by  Clioa.  Nortlieiid,  *'  1  00 

PAGBS  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  "  1  U) 

PBLTDN'S  OUTLINE  MAPS "  25  OD 

U1T«:[IELLS  OUTLINE  MAPS "  12  UO 

19*  Any  of  the  above  works  aent  on  receipt  of  price; 

Teocbera  mpptied  with  School  Btxiks  of  all  kinAi,  I^per,  Ac,  al 
liberal  diaoonnla  from  our  regular  nteo. 

^  ^^BTEWABT  <  BOWEN,  UdluavoUa,  111. 


JOHN    S.    HOXJGH-A.31, 

Mathematical  A  Fhiiosopnicai  instrument  Maker, 

FRANKLIN,  IND. 

Wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Suryeyors  and  Engineers,  to 
his  Philosophioal  and  Mathematical  Instruments.  In  the  following  de- 
|MirtmentS|  he  proposes  to  sell  apparatus  at  the  prices  charged  by  Eastern 
Houses  for  articles  of  the  same  quality. 


Air  Pumps  of  all  kinds;  Receivers,  with  Sliding  Rods; 

Plain  and  Tubulated  Receiyers;  Bladder  and  Hand  Glasses; 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres ;  Guinea  and  Festher  Tubes ; 

Fountains  in  vacuo;  Fountains  for  Condensed  Air; 

And  all  other  Pneumatic  Apparatus  usually  found  in  the  shops. 


In  this  departmeut,  bome  of  the  principal  pieces  are: 
Electrical  Machines;  Ley  den  Jars, 

Jars,  with  moveable  Coats;  Electrical  Batteries; 

Plain  and  Jointed  Dischargers;  Universal  Dischargers; 

Insulated  Stands;  Plates  for  Dancing  Figures; 

Electrical  Belli;  Aurora  Tubes; 

Spiral  Tubes;  Apparatus  for  Spark  in  vacuo. 

All  other  Electrical  Apparatus  will  be  made  to  order. 
He  ftirnishes  in  the  department,  of 


Sulphate  of  Copper  Batteries ;  Giove's  Batteries ; 

Smee's  Batteries;  Oersted's  Apparatus; 

Voltaic  Pistols  for  Powder  and  Gas;       Cells  for  decomposing  water. 

Electro-Magnets;  Helices  on  Stands ;  Sepaaabie  Heiict^;  Heliacle  Rings 
and  Semicircles;  Electrotomes  for  Shocks;  Electro-Magnetic  Saw  Mills; 
Rerolving  Bell  Engines;  Helices  for  suspension. 

And  any  other  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus  that  may  be  ordered 


Single  and  Compound  Magnets;  Rolling  Armatures; 

Magnetic  Needles;  Magnetic  Toys. 


All  kinds  of  Magneto-Electro  machines  on  hand  and  ronde  to  order. 
He  also  manufactures  in  the  department  of 


Thecdoliies  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purooasers;  Engineer's  Levels; 
Plain  Compasses,  various  sixes;  Veruier  Compasses,  various  sixes;  Engi- 
neers' Chains,  50  feet ;  Transits  of  various  styles,  to  suit  purchasers; 
Solar  CompasHes ,  Two  I'ole  Chains ;  Four  Pole  Chains ;  Engineers'  Chains, 
100  feet ;  Circular  Proiraet4>rs,  with  divisions  on  Brass  or  Silver. 

In  this  depart  men  t«  his  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  compete 
successfully,  both  in  price  and  quality,  with  the  best  Houses  East  or  West. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  repairing  and  adjusting  Surveyors'  and  £n- 
ginee.s'  Instruments.  The  attention  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  Dentists 
is  called  to  his  Voltaio  Batteries  and  Electrotomes;  also,  to  his  Magneto- 
Electric  machines,  which  have  been  highly  commended  by  the  Medical 
Facoliy,  since  they  require  no  battery  or  acids  to  produce  shocks.  Each 
piece  of  apparatus  that  goes  out  fVom  this  shop  is  warranted  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  all  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  orders  or  in- 
quiries, will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Bbferkncks.— Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  Prof.  C.  Mills,  Dr.  T.  W.  Pry,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.;  M.  L.  Pierce,  Esq.,  J  no.  Levering,  Esq.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Prof.  J.  Young,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Bailey,  D.  D. 
Franklin,  Ind.;  Prof.  E.  P.  Cole,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Rev.  S.  Sawyer,  Ma- 
rion, Ind.  ( jan.6n. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

THE  tATfiST  AND  BEST. 

The  Best  aad  Cheapest  School  Books  Ever  Published. 

MclSUFPSrS   IllSW  "fiCisCTIC    RSABER8. 

Thie  series,  just  published,  embraces  many  new  features  of  excellence. 
calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  ed«- 
eational  Literature  of  the  day. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  iht 
annexed  prices : 


McGuffey's  New  Ec.  1st  Reader,  06 

ti  <t      c(    ♦jd        "        12 

It  «      (c    3ti        u        18 

"  "      «*    4th       "        20 


McGuffey's  New  Ec.  5th  Reader,  80 
(t  (I      II   5||j        u        40 

"  "  High  School "         50 

Ec.  Spelling  Book.      OS 


(( 


RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 

This  series  consists  of  a  Primary  (first  book),  InUlUctual  (second  book> 
and  Practical  (third  book). 

These  books,  well  and  widely  known  as  among  the  best  works  on  Arith 
metic  ever  published,  have  lately  undergone  a  thorough  reTision,  and  are 
now  presented  to  teachers  in  a  new  and  greatly  improved  character. 

A  NEW  BOOK— THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 
Ray' 9  Higher  Arithmetic. 

The  principles  of  Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  applied,  for  adraneed  stu- 
dents and  business  men. 

This  is  not  a  ^'re-hash"  of  the  examples,  &c.,  in  Ray*B  Third  Book,  bm 
a  fresh,  attractive,  and  exceedingly  practical  presentation  of  Aritbmelk 
in  its  higher  applications. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers^  for  examinatiotiy  on  receipt  of  the  aa- 
nexed  prices: 
Ray's  Arithmetic,  first  book, 06  I  Ray 's  .Arithmetic,  third  book, 20 

"  "  2d        "    16  I      •*  »'  4th         **     40 

RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 

First  Book — For  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  A  simple  and  ther- 
ough  elementary  work. 

Second  Book — For  advanced  students  in  Academies  and  CoUegea.  A 
progressive,  Incid,  and  comprehensive  treatise. 

Single  copies  furnished  to  teachers,  for  examination^  at  the  annexed 
prices : 
Ray's  Algebra,  first  book, 80  |  Ray's  Algebra,  second  boek ..60 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ARITHMETICS— SECOND  AND  THIRD  BOOKS. 
Containing  solutions  to  questions;  also,  an  appendix  embracing  Te* 
Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board.    Furnished  (n  teachers  for  40  cU 

KEY  TO  RAY'S  ALGEBRAS. 
Embracing,  in  addition  to  solutions  of  problems,  a  full  discussion  ef 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Properties  of  Numbers,  asd 
Scales  of  Notation.    Furnished  to  teachers  for  $1.00. 

No  mathematical  works  published  ever  attained,  in  so  short  a  time,  M 
general  and  decided  popularity  as  these. 

Published  by  W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

CLARK,  AUSTIN,  &  SMITH,  N.  York. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Pliila. 
For  sale  by  Stkwabt  A  Bowkn,  Indianapolis,  Ind.         Oct.  15^  1858. 


OET     THE     BEST. 

WEBSTER'S   UNABRIDGED   DICTIONARY. 

Bsw  FkrUrlml  EdlHon.  IHO  FLctorlnl  llluUMIanl.  t^.UUlo  HUMS  !>*■  oot^  In  tbaTaCabB- 
UKlist  of  mrloqa  sditlDU.  InenaTolaDuoTITMpuaL  Prl«  M  H.  IkOdbT  illBooknl- 
!■».  (O  C.  HEKBtAM,  apriniiild.  Him. 

Id  getliag  Webster  one  gets  ''TBI  ^T." 

1.  fn  amtyunt  of  malitr.  It  oontKins  one-HxIh  more  (btia  an;  other  Eog- 
liih  Diotiouarj  published  in  this  <iotintrj. 

2.  In  iU  vocdiuWy.  It  oontkins  many  hundrtd  liTtng,  ouirtnt  wordj, 
not  found  in  any  other  Dktionary. 

Take,  u  example,  the  following  from  a  single  page — Bucksheeah,  B»g- 
gage-ear,  Bag-man,  Balanae-eheel,  Balzariae,  Bandala,  Bandoline,  Barma- 
cide,  Baae-tone,  Basque,  Bata-iriDg,  (a  form  of  gas  burner,}  he. 

S.  In  iU  DEFIMTIOKS.  "  la  iU  Vejinitimt  and  Eljmologiei,  Uie  Lax- 
iaoQ  of  Dr.  Webaler  U  admitted  to  b«  unauTpaiied." — Natmtal  IntilUgen- 
cer,  March  9,  1860. 

"  Dtfinition, — the  great  essential  of  a  Diclionar;,  and  Webster's  cspaoial 
forte." —JV^ew  Eag^atiitr,  [QuartBcIy]  Maj,  1860. 

"  Webster's  is  the  best  dtfinmg  Dictionary."— A;  Y.  Obitrmr,  18C0. 

"lis  definiCioHt  will  be  found  most  aoourate  and  oomprehenalTC." — Buk- 
op  ORtgan. 

"  Ortatly  ex-celt  other  works  of  the  kind  id  [Is  definitiom." Speaker  Peim- 
n^ton,  April,  1860. 

4.  liiilMEtt/meiiifim-  "  In  Bumolooi/  ftod  Orihotpi/t  Ib&tq  Dothlnf  tobadtilnd.'^— f^mi^p- 
^Mm   V.8   Snulm.  April,  IMO. 

'■OnUilainHind[Kt7mol(>(]'.]  b« itiwdi hM  aolt  oDTlnlad,  bit  aloiw."— .IfarU  diMrieoB 

9.  /■  PnmmiieiiitloiL  B«9  mborg.  Al»— ■■  Ii  nAlTsd  ■•  lupniiu  uthnrilT  IbT  tha  orlfJB, 
■mlllas,  pnnumciafim.  muDlDg,siid  unoTvonli  bl  aiiTfin.e1ihths  DfHupsoile  of  tha  rnlltd 

Slwrlnl-ndml  TnWlc  TiHlr-wllon.  Bttt«  of  H*«  York. 

Vatatn^iHfirPlctiirtMlOutlMbaitDn  tba  ■n^ct.^'-Pn'/'.  GJMa.  m  Ikr  AVir  Eiialamltr  fer 
JVhv.    Prof  O.  liu«uod>auIb(irllTcii  thbii^l  uur  In  the  (iDllad :ltai«. 

a.  J* f ISortgf  ilatfiatiDn.  "Tlis  «l«btr  lUHiaf  IllHtrtlloqs.  (wmtmblD  Inflnenna  to 
■iMMSar  buknalM,  an  worth  tlulirioe(rft£n>oi>k."-Cli.  Utrald. 

5.  /■  PHrt.  NotdIuiim,  ■•stba  Bible,  li  piDbablr  vM  »  low  camldtrlDi  qiwDUIr  of 
matMr,  ud  UtBur  labor  embodied. 

THB  BBBT  IN  ALL  OOMBISKD.       „ 
rmni  ItoT.  Oeo.  W.  Suudu,  B.  S..  PnaidaDl  of  OolDmbiui  CuJiMe,  WublD>lo<i>  April.  )»0, 
"TlwDlFtloiiarTDfWebalH,  In  tbajiut  priodpli  ariticoll«rI[bn,la  tl>iil^uruii«)i  arlialiir' 
■hl»  bFiu  >miM]^  ud  llw  clear  aulfah  of  In  duflDlUoa.  not  lo  a^iuilt  of  Ibe  minor  nut- 


UT,"  glre,  uChe  raaoltof  dudt  jtm'  aiparleace  uH  obi 

ixt.  Wabalar'i  LaxloogiBBhlcal  Worki  bBTe  bwn  the  pbnmn  of  Iba  Ingllib  Lugiufa  In 
Iba  United  Huua  fOr  more  Ihu  bait  ■  ceatunr. 

M.  Tbe  InpnmDHnti  wbloh  be  hai  Introdnoed,  with  icirxIt  *n  eTupdon,  hare  been  as- 
knowMiad  wbenTir  tha  Knillab  lanEuce  b  known. 

at.  ■■Wghrlsr^  UnalvldaHl  SIclloDarT  "  li  received  «  inpmiie  aalboritr  (brlhsnriBin. 
■palUaa,  p-VBonclatlon,  maaalnB  and  me  of  woi^  bT.HTeB-elihlhi  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  Dol- 

Mh.  _IIh  I^Vew  Illu^lnled  Idlthm  "  fim  aHoiance  that  "  WebWi  DlcUoaatr  "  win 

QBTTHESIBT."   fllT  WBBHTBB. 


irnne  to  be  the  a 


3.  i  O.  HBHKIAM, 
JbIt— Im.  SfrincOaM,  Kav. 


WHAT! 
IS  IT  BEALLY  80J 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO  ?  YES. 


McOUFFETS  NEW  PSIMABT  SCHOOL  CHAST8 ; 

Six  numbers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.    Large,  bold   ty^. 

McOUFFEY'S  NEWLT  BEY'D  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB; 

Containing  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive. 

McOUFFETS   ITEW  FIRST  ECLECTIC   EEABEB; 

The  Alphabet,  with   simple  and    easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McOXTEFETS  ITEW  SECOITD  ECLECTIC  KEABEB ; 

Pleasing  easy  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  for  young  pupils. 

McOXTFFETS  NEW  THIRD  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Interesting  and   instructive   primary  lessons,   for  young   pupils. 

MoGXTFFET  S  HEW  FOURTH  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McOUFFETS   NEW  FIFTH  ECLECTIC  READER ; 

Entertaining  Headings  in   prose  and  verse,  for  middle   clasBee. 

McGUFFETS  NEW  SIXTH  ECLECTIC  READER; 

A  full  rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more  advanced  classes. 

McOUFFETS   NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER; 

Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academies. 

MoOUFFETS  NEW  JUVENILE  SPEAKER; 

200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

McGUFFET S  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKER ; 

Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

This  book  may  be  used  as  a  Eeader  or   Speaker;    the  selections  being  pec£- 

liarlj  adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAN'S  AGRICTTLTURAL  CHEMISTRY ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture :  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

EIDD'S  ELOCimON ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Yocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Siiwle  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Teacbew 
and  School  Officers — ^not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  riev 
to  their  adoption^  at  one-half  retail  price. 

«%  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdaeing  these  works  are  n- 
apeetmlly  invited  to  correspond  witii  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Oindnnatiy  0. 


WHITE'S  COPY  BOOKS, 
Br  T.  Kirk  White,  President  of  Fennsylvuiia  Commerdal  Coll^B. 

The  vritine  is  boutitirul,  jet  sitnplu,  iirui'ticsl  and  emUy  taiiebl,  the 
vyBtam  boine  foundud  on  nutural  priufiplen.  The  Hale  has  becuiiic  very 
large  and  U  incroiiiiin)(.     They  afford   a  liberal  pn.fll  ^  dealcra. 

PELTON'S    OUTLINE    MAPS. 

7Tii»  xritJ  of  SIX  SUPERB  MAPS  is  now  aAytei  in  ainai  euery 
tehed  of  note  in  the   Union,  lahert  Otagrix^iy  it  taught,  and  has  noequat. 

rnYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  haB  bttii  iiitroduc-od  upon  (ho  I  lo  mi -.[.here 
llapB,  all  itH  deOiiU  having  been  no  nrninced  uh  to  present  tbo  raoHlgor- 
goouB  appearaneo,  while  thoj  do  not  inkrferu  with  cath  othor  or  the  sub- 
jects usually  nbovn  upon  mops  and  arc  en'^ily  understood  by  Teacher  and 
Pnpil. 

Price  t2B  for  fall  set  of  sil  Maps,  nr  (IP  for  ect  of  Homispboro  Hapa 
alone.  6.  B.  &  Co. 

Sept.  3 

PIANO     FORTE    AHD    HTTSIC      BTOAE, 


WILLAHD    A    STOWELL 
Ho.,    4,  BatM  Home bidianapolu,    bid. 


The  eabscribere  retpectflillr  announce  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  In- 
dians, that  they  are  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bates  House,  and  keep 
their  Ware  Booma  well  filled  with  the  Best  FiuHt  Forl«s  made  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  bkewise  constantly  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  Helodcons,  in 
every  stylo. 

Also  a  IiLTge  assortment  of  Small  Instruments,  Mu»c  Books,  Sheet 
Music,  and 

A  general  assoTtment  of  Music&l  Merchandise,  including  eroiything 
MOMsaiy  to  constitute  a 

MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC    8T0BB. 

May  1860. 


SOWES,  BABHES  ft  Co., 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    PUBLISHERS, 

37  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  LOWER  SIDE,  ABOVE  MARKET. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Booksellers,  Country  Merchants,  to  their 
very  large  stock  of  School  Books,  published  in  this  and  other  cities,  together 
with  Miscellaneous  and  blank  books,  paper  and  Stationary  generally.  8.  B. 
Sc  Co.,  are  publishers  of  many  popular  works,  among  wnich  arc 

TEE  SERIES  OF  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS, 
BY  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

PROTESSOR   OF   1CATHE1CATIC8   IX  PKNNSTLVAKIA  8TATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


Whatever  helps  the  student  to  a  tuobovoh  UNDXBSTAvniNO  of  his  stiidT, 
iTNAseisTKD  by  his  Teacher,  acts  as  a  powxbful  stimulant  upon  him,  whiJ« 
it  releases  the  teacher  from  the  labor  of  making  explanations. 

The  series  above  named  has  been  published  but  a  short  time,  and  jet 
within  a  few  months,  without  advertising  or  puffing,  the  demand  amounts 
to  almost  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  Some  of  their  advantages  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  They  contain  more  new  matter  than  any  other  series. 

2.  Thov  exhibit  a  number  of  new  Arithmetical  solutions  to  problemt 
that  have  Iberetofore  been  confined  to  Alirobra. 

8.  The  matter  is  arranged  more  philosphically  than  in  others,  and  ia 
therefore  better  adapted  for  instruction. 

4.  No  subject  or  phrases,  signs  or  figures,  are  introduced  in  lessons  pre- 
vious to  those  in  which  they  are  fully  explained,  and  the  pupil  is  thus  led  a- 
long  without  the  necessity  *of  frequent  and  troublesome  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  Teacher.    Very  few  elementary  w^orks  have  this  merit. 

5.  New  modes  of  Teacning  are  suggested  throughout  the  seris  and  under 
the  name  of  "SOCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  ♦'curious  and  interesting  problems  are 
introduced  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  wakening  up  tno  attention, 
and  sharpening  the  the  faculties  of  the  school. 

6.  *  The  Key  is  not  only  what  its  title  imports  but  it  is  also  a  complete 
treasisc  on    the  ART  OF  TEACHING  Mental  Arithmetic. 

The  everyday  practical  value  of  Mental  Arithme^c  to  evenr  one  who  re- 
ceives or  pays  money,  if  only  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  it  therefore  becomes  imperative  upon  Teachers  to  prac- 
tice   tlie  best  method  of  teaching  it. 

The  books  are  beautiflill^  printed  on  thick  white  paper,  and  neatly  and 
tastefully  bound.    Their  prices  are  as  follow: 

Normal  Primary  Arithmetic       -       .       -       .     15  cents. 
Hormal  Mental  Arithmetic,  -      25    " 

Key  to  Mental  Arithmetic,        -       -       •        -       25    " 

A  very  liberal  deduction  to  Teachers,  and  those  who  buy  in  qnantitiea. 
Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  one- third  of  the  above 
prices  to  pre  pay  postage. 

SANDERS'S    SERIES    OF    READERS 

Coiisisting  of  PRIMER,  12%  cents;  SPELLER,  16  cte;  FIRST  READER 
16  cents,  SECOND,  30  cents;  THIRD,  40  conts;  FOURTH,  66  cents; 
FIFTH,  75  cents;  HIGH  SCHOOL,  88  cents;  YOUNG  LADIES,  88; 
and  SANDERS'S  NEW  SPEAKER,  $1,00;  elegantly  printed,  beaati- 
folly  illustrated,  substantially  bound,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  series  of  Readers.    Also, 


WANTED !       WANTED !  I      WANTED!  '• ' 

In  every  part  of  the  West,  active  and  reliable  men  and  women 
to  aid  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of 

PELT0N8  AVD  OTHER  OTmnTE  MAPS, 

Anatomical  aiid  other  Charts,   Globes,  Apparatus,  Furniture  and 
•11  other  articles  needed  in  schools  of  every  grade. 

Valuable  preminmsj  among  which  arc  Webstcr^s  Unabridged  Dictionary 
^Pictoral  Edition)  Lippincotfs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  are  of- 
fered to  purchasers  of  Pelton^s  Outline  Maps,  and 

LIBERAL  COMPENSATIONS 
will  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  securing  sales. 

For  ftirther  information  call  on  the  subscriber  at  the  book  store  of  D.  B. 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Ill,  Lake  street,  or  at  his  residence  805  West  Kandolf  street,  or 
address  by  mail,  JOHN  H.  BOLFE,  P.  O.  Box  8509,  Chicago,  111. 


CASH    BOOK.  STORE, 
irgftHTTX  &  Ck).,        ....    Indianapolis, 


ICeep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  anS  all  other 

Educational  Works,  and 

The  Beat  Afliortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Beligious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  W%a  not,  of  course,  he    Undersold, 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  to 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended, 
to  May,  1860.  MERRILL  &  CO. 


CIirCINNATI 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE    FACTORY- 


ESTABLISHED  1854. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPRIETOR, 
Manufactures  and  keeps  on  hand  all  the  modern  styles  of 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE, 


Send  for  Circular  of  Sengns  and  Sedaced  Price  Lists. 

July  1860,  6m. 


A  A*  W—F  JiES  H—E  AC  Y. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGUFFEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  sinulir 
work.    This  will  appear  from  its 

PECULIAE  PBATUBBS. 

1.  The  selections  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  are  varied — ^humorous,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate — easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pnpfliw 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dtalogaet. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in'  concert — a  novel  and  Taloabls 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^\£ach  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

9&^  A  single  copy  of  McGuffbt's  New  Juvenile  Speaker  will  be  wenif 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — ^not  now 
acquainted  with  it — ^for  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
postage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recency  published,  MoGuffet's  New  Eoleotic  Speaker, — 1  Vol,  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
declamatioUi  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    BetaU  price,  {1.00 


rSE    TOUNQ    8INGBB,   PARTS   1.   A  IL 


Wfl  bftve  TeceiTBd  from  the  pnblisbeTS,  W.  6,  Smith  ft  Co^  Bunple 
copes  of  these  tiro  books.  Thej  were  com{aled  at  the  request  of  tt« 
Bovd  of  Trustees^  fbroBe  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  dty,  l^  the  tal- 
ented teachers  of  music  in  these  schools,  Ifeasrs.  Mason,  Baldwin,  Locke 
uid  Aiken- 

Part  I,  Ilia  Principles  of  Mneie  acd  Mnaical  Notation  are  preaeotad  in  the 
most  simple,  easily  comprehendod  maaDer:  tbey  arc,  howover,  preceded  bj 
a  nambor  of  popular  child  BonntSi  lo  be  taught  Uie  pupils  b;  rote,  trhich  Is 
a  good  ftoa  euro.  It  containe  bIbo  many  nev  and  seleoted  songs,  mostl;  ar- 
langed  in  two  parts.    Botb  the  worda  and  notes  are  in  large  ^pe. 

Part  II,  is  desifniod  for  more  advanced  pupils  and  is  complete  in  itself. — 


THE    EQUITABLE   SCHOOL    AGENCY, 

Koom  8,  Northweit  Corner  Foortli  and  Bace  Sta., 

CISCISSA  Tl,     OHIO. 


Soi^lies  Schools  wHh  Teachers  and  Teachers  with  Schools,  on  ihtnt  not*. 
Two  dollars  from  an  qiplicant  br  a  sitiutiaD,  entitles  him  or  her  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Agency,  and  the  Joubhal  of  Pboobbbs,  mi  educational 
periodical,  fbr  one  year. 

Sevenl  teachers  are  now  wanted  to  fill  racandes. 

School  Boards  and  Committeemen  will  be  supplied  with  the  nantea 
and  addresses  of  i^ipUcanls  (cw  of  charge.     Send  for  Circulars,  &c. 

Address,  ELU8  LONGLET, 

Oct  1860.  CSncdnnati,  Oiao. 


BKAHCH  OFFICES. 

a.  6  Conunerdal 

Labette,  Ind. 
Ko.  98  Golnmlna  Street,  Ft 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Comer  Wabash  and  Fourth 

Sta.  Tene  Hante,  Ind. 

Theee  HaobinM  make  the 
Lock    Stitch — alike  on  both 

Ho.  19  W«rt  Washington  street,     sidee-which  win  nocrip  nor 

IndianapoUa,  Ind.  ravel,  and  being  well  made 

and  highl;  Snishod  are  more 

G.  H.  WILLIAMS,    AgniL  beanlinil  and    durable  tha> 

any  other. 
C.  H.  W.  is  also  Agent  for  Ladd,  Webeter  &  Co.'e  Celebrated  Bhnttle  Sew- 
ing Machines:    Also  for  Sewing  Uaohine  Needles'  Silk,  Twist,  Thread,  Ae. 
Call  or  tend  for  Orcnlars.  May  1860. 


80WEB,  BASBE8  ft  Co^ 

BOOKSELLERS   AND    PUBLISHERS. 

37  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  LOWER  SIDE,  ABOVE  MARKET. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite  tho  Attention  of  Teachers,  Booksellers,  Conntry  Merchants,  to  their 
verv  large  stock  of  School  Books,  published  in  this  and  other  cities,  togetka 
witn  Miscellaneous  and  blank  books,  paper  and  Stationary  generally.  8.  B. 
<fc  Co.,  are  publishers  of  many  popular  works,  among  wnich  are 

THE  SERIES  OF  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS, 
BY  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

raOFESSOB   OF  XATnEKATICS  J»  PSNlfSYLYANIA  STATS  KOBXAL  SCHOOL. 


Whatever  helps  the  student  to  a  TnoBoron  xrKDEBSTAimivo  of  his  Btodj, 
OKAssisTED  by  his  Teacher,  acts  as  a  powxbful  stimulant  upon  him,  while 
it  releases  the  teacher  from  the  labor  of  making  explanations. 

The  series  above  named  has  boon  published  but  a  short  time,  and  yet 
within  a  few  months,  without  advertising  or  puiTing,  the  demand  amoanii 
to  almost  one  hundrea  thousand  copies.  Some  of  their  advantages  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.    They  contain  more  new  matter  than  any  other  series. 

a.  They  exhibit  a  number  of  new  Arithmetical  solutions  to  probleoi 
that  have  heretofore  been  confined  to  Algebra. 

8.  The  matter  is  arranged  more  philosphically  than  in  others,  and  u 
therefore  better  adapted  for  instruction. 

4.  No  subject  or  phrases,  signs  or  figures,  are  introduced  in  lessons  pre- 
vious  to  those  in  which  they  are  fully  explained,  and  the  pupil  is  thus  led  t- 
long  without  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  troublesome  explanation  on  tha 
part  of  the  Teacher.    Very  few  elementary  works  have  this  merit 

6,  New  modes  of  Teaching  are  suggested  throughout  the  seris  and  under 
the  name  of  "SOCIAL  ARITIIMETIG,  ^'curious  and  interesting  nroblemssre 
introduced  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  wakening  up  tne  attention, 
and  sharpening  the  the  faculties  of  the  school. 

6.  The  Key  is  not  only  what  its  title  imports  but  it  is  also  a  compkti 
treasiso  on    t"he  ART  OF  TEACHING  Mental  Arithmetic. 

The  everyday  practical  value  of  Mental  Arithmetic  to  every  one  who  n- 
celves  or  pays  money,  if  only  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  is  nowoni- 
versally  admitted.  It  therefore  becomes  imperative  upon  Teachers  to  pIl^ 
tico   the  best  method  of  teaching  it. 

The  books  are  beautifully  prijited  on  thick  white  paper,  and  neatiy  and 
taste AiUy  bound.    Their  prices  are  as  follow: 

Vormal  Primary  Arithmetic       ....     iSeeali. 
Normal  Mental  Arithmetic,  •       25   '' 

Key  to  Heatal  Arithmetic,       ....        25   " 

A  very  liberal  deduction  to  Teachers,  and  those  who  buy  in  quantities. 
Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  one-third  of  the  sbori 
prices  to  pre  pay  postage. 

SANDERS'S    SERIES    OF    READERS 

Consisting  of  PRIMER,  12%  cents;  SPELLER,  15  cte;  FIRST  READB 
16  cents,  SECOND,  30  cents;  THIRD,  40  conts;  FOURTH,  66  cents; 
FIFTH,  75  cents;  HIGH  SCHOOL,  88  conte;  YOUNG  LADIES^  88; 
and  SANDERS'S  NEW  SPEAKER,  $1,00;  elegantly  printed,  \mb^ 
ftilly  illustrated,  substantially  bound,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than  loj 
other  series  of  Readers.    Also, 


WHITE'S  COPY  BOOKS, 
Bi  T.  EiBx  Whitb,  Pieddent  of  Pennejlmuft  Cixnmercial  College. 

The  writiiig  i>  boantirnl,  jet  limple,  praotiGfll  BDd  easil;  langht,  the 
■7itain  beins  Toanded  on  natural  priccipieB.  The  salQ  hu  beoome  verf 
Urg«  Btldid  InoreauDg.    They  aSoid  a  liberal  profit  to  dealerB. 

PELTON'S    OUTLINE    MAPS. 

Um  aeries  of  SIX  SUPERB  MAPS  «  nou>  adi^Ud  in  aimcfC  every 
lAxi  of  nofe  in  t/ie   Union,  where  Qeogrt^y  « taiight,  md  kaa  no  eqaai. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPHT  Kh  been  Introdaced  npon  tho  Heiaiiphere 
Hapa,  all  ita  deCaila  having  been  bo  arranged  aa  to  preaent  Cha  moatgor- 
gaouB  appcaronoo,  vhile  Che;  do  not  interfere  with  each  other  or  the  anb- 
jocta  DBQally  ehown  upon  maps  and  are  eoailj  understood  bj  Teacher  and 
Pupil. 

Price  $25  for  full  est  of  aix  Haps,  or  flO  for  >«'  of  Hemisphore  Uapa 
•lone.  S.  B.  •&  Co. 

Sept.  S 


FIAHO     JOBTE    AHS    XV8IC     STOBE, 


WILLAUD    c£    STOWELL 
So.,    4,  Batw  Homo laaiaBapcOu,    Aid. 


The  sabecribera  lespecUiillr  umoaace  to  their  MlowdtizeDB  of  In- 
diana, tliat  they  aie  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bates  House,  and  keep 
their  Ware  Sooms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Piano  Fortes  made  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  likewise  oonstantty  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  Uelodeons,  in 
ereryB^le. 

Also  a  large  assortmeat  of  Small  Instrnments,  Music  Books,  Sheet 
Music,  and 

A  general  assortinent  of  Uuaical  Merchandise,  including  eTerTlhing 
DecesGary  to  constitute  a 

MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC    STOBE. 

Hay  1860. 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


QET  THE  BEST,  GET  THE  CHEAPEST^ 

GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 

Goodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers,  Revised  by  If  oble  Satkr. 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pe^es,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  el^;aiitl7  illustrated.  Retail  p.  BX 

Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — ^it  is  tttitequaled  as  »  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Betail  price  20di. 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  wtd 
wands  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    Betul  piioe  30  cts. 

Containing  a  fuU  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  oono- 
nant  sownda  of  she  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12m0y  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    50  ds. 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  accurate  defirdUma,  an  admirable  sjstea 
of  pwniaficialion;  and  practical  exercises  on  tne  combinations  of  consoum 
sounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  el^antly  illustrated.  75  c 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  rocal  Oymmstia 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  fijimHiuu 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounoDd  by  professed  Elocutioiusla,  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIYTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.    552  pages,  half  roan,  embossd.    Betail  price  $1,00 

Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
found  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  eefim, 
tettledf  well  defined, — no  oscurity,  no  redundancy.  A  Glossary  of  aU  the 
important  localities  and  personages  mentioned  in  the  book.  The  sdM- 
tions  are  those  of  a  master  mind  from  the  finest  writers  of  the  Uagoagt 

The  whole  series  is  admirably  j^aded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant  still  in  ideas:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  h*vd  csd 
them,  say  their  pupils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and 
FSOTLT  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  series. 

MORTON  &  GRISWOIJ), 

W.  H.  Hat,  Indianapdis,  Publishers,  LouisyiUe^  Ky. 

Gen.,  A«ent  for  Indiana. 
Oct.  60  tf 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 

EZCELSIOB  FLUID  IHKS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

BEGORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brilliant  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  firstjgreenish.) 
2d.    EASY  PLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (wiU 
never  fide  by  exposure)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(JSxplcmxlion'.''  These  Inks  can  he  saUsfadoriaUy  used  to  the  last  drop,  other 
domestic  inks  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  thick  and  are  fit  only  to  be  ihraum  away 
before  half  consumed.) 

The  CarmiiLe  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  injury. 

Facts  ookubmiko  the  aboyb  qualitixs.-  1st,  These  Writing  Fluids 
are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.    They  haye  been  anal3rzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 

of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 

best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agents 

V5n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St.  Cincinnati,  O. 


RAYSVILLE     NURSERY, 

JOHN  C.  TEAS,  PROPRIETOR. 


60,000  Apple  Trees  ready  for  Orchard  planting. 

Cherry,  Pear,  and  Peach  Trees. 

Quinces,  Apricots  and  Nectarines. 

10,000  New  Bochelle  Blackberry. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries. 

Grapes,  New  and  Old. 

5,000  LiimflBUB  and  Victoria  Ehubarh. 

Downing's  Ever-bearing  Mulberry.  A  large  collection  of  Strawber- 
ries, Including  the  "WIZARD  OF  TIIE  NORTH,"  boliovedto  bo  the 
most  magnificent  berry  over  raised.  Specimens  have  measured  ninb 
inches  round,  and  of  good  quality.  Imported  by  E.  Y.  Tkas,  Richmond, 
and  for  sale  in  America  only  by  him  and  myself. 

10,000  Erergreens,  American  and  European. 

— all  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  and  suitable  for  Nurseries,  &c.    Also, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  Ever-blooming  Roses, 

Hardy  and  Green-House  Plants,  Bulbs  &c.,  a  very  fine  assortment. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  lowest  rates.    Priced  Lists  on  application. 

JOHN  0.  TEAS, 
Raysvillo,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. 


THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

OF 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE   TEXT  BOOKS. 

IN  WHOLB  OR  IN  PABT  OFFICTALLT  AIX>FTED  B7 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


And  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  everj  State  where  any  official 
ation  and  adoption  has  been  made. 

They  are  also  officially  commended  and  principally  nsed  in  the  Pablie 
Schools  of  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  large  cities,  and  in  the 
principal  Normal  Schools  throughout  tho  Union. 

They  are  recommended  by  Twenty  State  Educational  Journals,  and  by 
100  other  most  respectable  journals,  literary,  religious  &c. 

From  Superintendents  of  States,  counties  and  cities,  f^om  Presidents  and 
Professors  of  Colleges,  and  fVom  Teachers,  Practical  Educators,  and  from 
the  Press  throughout  the  Union,  we  have 

OVER  TWO  HUNDRED  ROYAL  OCTAVO  PAGES  OF  TESTIMONIAUS 
to  the  superior  merit  of  these  books,  selections  from  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

THE  SERIES  EMBRACES 

SANDERS'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  READERS,  etc. 

ROBINSON'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS, 

ROBINSON'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 

THOMPSON'S  PRACTICAL  ARITMETICS, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES, 

WELLS'S  (D.  A.)  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  SCIENCE  OF 
COMMON  THINGS,  AND  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

WELLS'S  (W.  H.)  GRAMMAR,  230th  edition.    Revised- 

COLTON  AND  FITCH'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

GRAY'S  (ASA)  BOTANY.    Graded.    2,600  Cuts. 

BRADBURY'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC-BOOKS,  10  Books. 

PASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  (New. 

HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  GEOLOGY. 

SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP;  New  edition.  9  Books. 

ODONNELL'S  PENMANSHIP.    8  Books. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON'S  BOOKKEEPING. 

SCHUSTER'S  DRAWING  BOOKS.    Beautifully  engraved. 

IVISON  &  PHINNEY'S  SCHOOL  RECORD,  DIARY,  REGISTER. 

EiTJUST  PUBLISHED,  ROBINSON'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETICS,  ROB- 
INSON'S NEW  GEOMETRY.  Those  books  are  unsurpassed  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes attractive,  scientific  and  practical  text-books  on  these  subjects. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  160  pages  and  LP.  &  Co.'s  New  Educadonal 
Circular,  with  matter  interesting  to  teachers;  descriptions,  notices,  testimoni- 
als, prices,  <&c.,  sent  free  on  request.    Liberal  terms  for  specimen  copies  and 

First  supplies  for  Qasscs.  IVISON  <&  PHINNEY,  Publishers 

Sop  tf  No's  42  and  60  WALKEE-8T.,  N.  Y. 


WHAT! 
IS  IT  REALLY  80$ 

'HE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO  ?  YES. 


McOUFFETS  HEW  PSIHABT  SCHOOL  CHABT8 ; 

Six  nambers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.    Large,  bold  type. 

MeGVTTETS  If EWLT  BE7'D  ECLBOTIO  SPELLEB ; 

Containing  more  than  12|000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive. 

McOUFFETS  NEW  FIBST  ECLECTIO  BEADEK; 

The  Alphabet,  with  simple  and   easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McOTTFFET'8  NEW  SECOITD  ECLECTIC  BEASEB ; 
Pleasing  easy  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  for  young  pnpils. 

McOUFPET'S  IfEW  THIBD  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 

Lnteresting  and  instructive  primary  lessons,  for  young  pupils. 

HcOITFFET'8  NEW  FOITBTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 
[nstmctive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McOTTFFET'S  ITEW  FIFTH  ECLECTIO  BEABEB ; 

Bntertaining  Beadings  in   prose  and  verse,  for  middle  classes. 

McOTTFFET'S  HEW  SIXTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB; 

k  fall  rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more  advanced  classes. 

KcOUFFETS  HEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BEADEB; 

Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academies. 

KeGTTFFET'S  HEW  JTTVEHILE  SPEAKEB; 
200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

McOXTFFETS  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKEB ; 

Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

This  book  maj  be  used  as  a  Header  or  Speaker;    ibe  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAH*S  AOBICVLTUBAL  CHEKISTBT ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

EIDD'S  ELOCrmOH; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Yocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Single  tpecimen  copies  of  any  of  tlio  nbove-named  books  sent  to  Teaohen 
nd  School  Officers — ^not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
>  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

«*«  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  are  re- 
pectnilly  inyited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  Cincinnati^  0. 


r 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKa 

RAY'S  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS: 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH. 


Primary  Arithmetic — ^Ray's  Aritiimetic,  First  Bodk] 

*  _ 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessons,  and  Tables — ^Addition,  8abtractioii,  ICnltiplks- 
tlon,  and  Division ;  for  little  learners. 

Intellectual   Arithmetie. — ^Ray^s  Arithmetic,  Seoond 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis;  a  thorough  conrse  of  mental  exerasei;  fti 

moat  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  fiill  and  complete  treatise  on  the  ii- 
ductivo  and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contains 

solutions  and  explanations  of  problems;  also  an  Appendix,  embracing  a  htp 
amount  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

Bay's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles  rf 

Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced   dasses,  and  &r 
business  men.    A  Yery  superior  work. 

Key   to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A  small,  neat 

volume,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  diMcult  examples  it 
that  work. 

Elementary   Algebra. — ^Ray's  Algebra,   First  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies :  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progreniTs  «!»• 
mentary  treatise. 

Higher  Algebra. — ^Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  fof 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Collegea :  a  Iwai, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Key  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First   and    Second  Boob^ 

containing  statemcDts  and  solutions  of  questions ;  also  an  Appendix,  em 
Indeterminate  and  Diophantine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  Ac 

Each  Book  of  the  Arithmetical   Course^  as  well  as  the  Algein 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


^  Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to  Te 
and  School  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  Uiem — for  examinatioii  with  a' 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 


•• 


*«  Teaohets  and  Sohool  Officers  desirons  of  iatrodaoing  dies,  'worka  tn 
•pMOoUy  invited  to  oorrespond  with  the  publishen, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Oncmnati,  0. 


NOW      READY, 

WORCESTER'S 

QOMPREHENSIVE     DIOTIONART, 

For  Schools,  Conntiiig-EoomB  and  Families, 

REVISED  AND  SlOiABaED. 
BY    J.    E.    WORCESTEK,    LL.D. 
Omx  Volvmjs.     -    -    .    Labojs  12mo.   608  pp.    -    -    -    Pbiob  |1. 


This  Dictionary  is  snbstantiallj  a  combinatioii  of  the  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary, flrst  pnbliBhed  in  1830,  and  the  "  Academic, ''  published  in  1855.  It 
contains  a  very  fnll  vocabulary  of  well-authorized  English  words,  and  also 
many  other  words  in  relation  to  which  an  English  reader  needs  information 
as  to  orthography,  pronnncitaion,  or  meaning.  In  addition  to  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  it  comprises  numerous  tiohnioal  terms  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences:  some  words  which  are  obsolete  or  antiqated,  but  which  are 
found  in  books  tnat  are  much  read;  some  of  which  are  local  or  provincial; 
some  wliich  are  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  some  such  words  from  for- 
eign lanipages  as  are  often  met  with  in  English  books.  The  notices  of  syn- 
onyms will  be,  it  is  believed,  of  essential  use.  Attention  is  particularly  in- 
vited to  the  appendix,  which  contains — 

VOCABULARIES    OF 

Ghreek  and  Latin  Proper  Names, 

Scripture  Proper  Karnes, 
Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women,  their  signification,  and 

Modern  Geographical  Names. 

ALSO,  TABLES  OF 

Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  Distinguished  Men  of  Modem  Times. 

Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing,  Signs  of  Planets,  etc. 

A  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases  and  Quotations,  from  the  Latin, 

French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages. 
The  Prificipal  Deities,  Heroes,  etc.,  in  Greek  and  Roman  FaJbu- 
lous  History. 

■      -■■■■■         ■■■■■Mil     I  I  ■■>■■■  m      w^— ^^— 

[From  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Sept.  14.] 

Db.  Wokcjsstxb's  New  Diction  art.  Worcester's  "Comprehensive  Pro- 
nouncing and  Explanitory  Dictionary  has  been  before  the  public  since  1880, 
or  thirty  years,  and  during  this  time  it  has  become  well  known  to  all  teachers 
throughout  the  New  England  States,  and  has  received  the  highest  commen- 
dations. This  Dictionary  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  several  times.  In 
the  present  edition,  every  definition  has  been  examined,  the  vocabulary  has 
been  much  enlarged,  ana  other  important  additions  have  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  common  words  it  comprises  numerous  local,  obsolete  or 
antiquated,  and  technical  or  scientific  terms.  The  definitions  are  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate;  the  pronunciation  is  exhibited  by  that  complete  and  easy 
system  of  marks  adopted  by  Dr.  Worcester  in  all  his  Dictionaries,  and  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  these  competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  method  of 
expressing  the  pronunciation  ever  invented.  Also  in  cases  of  various,^  doubt- 
fiil  or  disputed  pronunciation,  the  different  modes,  with  their  respective  au- 
thorities, are  exhibited. 

The  synonyms  scattered  throughout  the  volume  will  be  found  to  be  very 
useful,  and  of  great  assistance  to  the  student.. 

The  appendix  contains  important  matter,  adding  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON. 
Oct  '60.  131,  Washington-St  Boston,  Mass. 


A  M  W— FRESH— R  ACT. 


JUST       PUBLISHED. 

McGUFPEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Thii  Book  18  designed  to  occupy  a  place  not  filled  by  any  other  simiiir 
worL    This  will  appear  from  its 

PBCTJLIAR   FEATURES. 

1.  The  seleo'ions  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  aid  varied — ^humorons,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pnpili. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogaea 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetij. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

«\Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
aspecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

9^  A  single  copy  of  McGttffet's  New  Juvbnilb  Speaker  wLU  be  sent^ 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  prica 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — ^not  now 
acquainted  with  it — ^ibr  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
postage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Recently  published,  MoGitffbt's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, — 1  YoL,  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
deelamatioUf  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Retail  price,  91*00 


TEACHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ITT 


'^•m 


PIMEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

76r  Schools  and  Academies:  Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  criticallj  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinneo's  NEW  Analytical 
Grammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  AoadBmies :  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
•ents  for  the  Primary  Grammar ;  20  cents  for  the  HEW  Analytical ;  and  20 
eents  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  CiNcnmAaa^  0. 


^ 


GET  THE  BEST. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION.    IN  ONE  VOLUME  OFllSO  P^gm 


English  Testunony. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  following  yeiy  recent  and  oon- 
clusive  testimony  with  regard  to  the  estiniation  in  which  the  new  edition 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  is  held  in  England  by  leading  journals,  literaiy 
men  and  the  book-huying  public : — 

Ihmi  the  London  Natumat  Magaginejbr  August,  1860— a  prominent  and 
influential  journal : —         t 

*^A  goo^  dictionary,  in  all  donbtfhl  qneBtaons,  iB  a  fioal  standard  of  appeal, 
and  undoubtedly  now  that  Johnson  is  out  of  date,  or  rather  that  philolopcal 
disovcry  has  set  aside  much  of  what  that  brave  old  tory  wrote, — it  is  clear 
that  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language  is  that  w^hich  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  course  the  reader,  the  well-educated 
and  literary  reader,  knows  that  we  refer  to  the  great  dictionary  of  Webster, 
a  work  which,  like  Johnson's,  was  in  many  respects  original;  which  inToW* 
ed  the  labor  of  a  life- time;  and  which,  boUi  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
has  acquired  extraordinary  circulation  and  influence.  A  new  oompetitDr 
for  public  favor  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  quarto  ]:)ublished  by  Dr. 
Worcester;  the  controversy  in  America  is  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
respective  dictiooaries.     We  decide  for  Webster. 

"As  to  pronunciation,  Dr.  Worcester  ^ives  us  so  many  more  sounds  than 
Dr.  Webster  as  to  be  quite  confusing.  But,  of  course,  uie  chief  merit  of  a 
dictionary  consists  in  its  definitions,  and  here  Webster  stands  unapproached. 
Worcester's  definitions,  many  of  tiiem,  are  feeble  and  incomplete  compared 
with  those  of  Webster.  tuc  more  we  study  the  latter  the  more  wc  are 
struck  with  his  wonderftil  power  of  analysis  and  erudition.  In  synonynu 
the  later  editions  of  Webster,  revised  by  Goodrich,  have  an  immense  supe- 
riority over  those  of  Worcester.  We  do  not  find  that  the  latter  has  added 
materially  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  He  has  been  a  carefiil  gleaner,  but 
others  have  been  before  him  and  left  him  but  littic  to  frlean.  Host  of  the 
words  he  adds  are  such  as  never  were  much  used  by  standard  writers,  er 
have  long  since  gone  out  of  use.  Thus  he  gives  us  *perfectionate,  'used  in 
the  sense  of  to  perfect,  and  its  present  participle  ^perfectionating,'  words 
used  by  Dryden,  but  which  never  were  regarded  as  good  words  and  never 
gainea  currency. 

"Now  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  dictionary  be  benefited  by  such  words. 
A  dictionary  should  embody  the  living  language  as  it  is  spoken  and  written 
by  the  best  writers.  Dr.  W  orooster  has  many  words  that  considered  in  this 
lif|[ht  are  useless;  for  there  are  multitudes  of  words  even  in  our  best  diction- 
anes  that  are  never  used.  Worcester  abounds  with  such — *abetude,  apeire, 
apheta,  oppareille,  araoe,  attry,  atterly,  avouterie,  aureke,  arattious,  Ac, 
which  only  encumber,  are  no  aid  to  the  scholar,  and  perplex  the  unlearned. 

"Again,  Worcester  has  loaded  his  dictionary  with  technical  terms,  assur- 
edly of  little  account.  Such  words  as  'aoantnacte,  accentorinsB,  apterigina, 
buoenotinsB,  buteonienal,  cacaturinal,  campephaginsB,  crotopho^inae,  ftima- 
rinse,  gallinaiin®,  indicatorinie,  and  many  others  out  of  place  in  a  ^^enenl 
dictionary.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  respective  dic- 
tionaries, we  feel  inclined  to  give  our  verdict  in  favor  of  Webster.     A  good 


ent  or  diagram  will  often  give  a  better  definition  of  a  term  than  a  paffo  of 
letter  press.  In  Worcester  these  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the  oody 
of  the  workf  and  are  necessarily  quite  small,  often  nothing  more  than  the 
hesd  of  a  bird.  In  Webster  they  are  printed  and  bound  up  in  a  compact 
body,  by  themselves,  accompanied  by  full  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes, 
while  the  body  of  the  work  contains  appropriate  reierences  to  them. 

The  illustrations  in  Webster  number  about  1500,  while  Worcester  has  less 
than  1000.  Webster  has  also  the  advantage  in  classification :  the  cuts  are  lar- 
ger and  better  printed,  and  in  naval  and  civil  Architecture,  in  Mechanics,  in 
Botany,  Zoology,  etc.,  you  have  the  whole  subject  presented  to  the  eye  in  a 
series  of  cuts,  which  bring  the  different  parts  at  once  before  jrou.  We  regard 
this  as  a  very  useful  feature  in  both  these  works;  and  we  think,  in  this  par- 
ticular, Webster  is  much  before  his  competitor. 

"Worcester's  dictionary  is  the  later,  and  with  some  the  last  book  is  always 
the  best.  It  is,  however,  our  calm  conviction  that  Webster  will  retain  his 
place  in  the  libraries  of  the  mechanic,  the  gentlemen  and  the  scholar." 

Frovn  R,  M,  Smart. 

B.  H.  Smart,   the  well-known  English  Elocutionist  and  Lexicographer, 

nnder  date  of  London,  August?,  1860,  writes: — 

"  X  have  examined  as  far  as  time  has  permitted  the  splendid  volume  yon 
did  me  the  honor  to  transmit  last  week — the  Pictorial  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  Unabridged,  1859.  Altogether,  it  must  be  considered,  in  Amer- 
ica, at  least,  as  the  surpassing  work  of  it  kind.  I  say  in  America,  because 
Webster's  name  no  doubt  there  carries  an  authority  with  it  which  our  Eng- 
lish public  are  not  willing  to  yield  when  difference  of  opinion  or  practice  ex- 
ists— e.  g.,  in  the  spelling  of  "honour,"  "favour,"  etc.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  there  is  great  consistency  in  Webster's  practice,  and  that 
if  it  could  be  enforced  here,  as  I  understanol  it  is  in  America  by  the  greater 
force  of  his  name,  our  common  language  would  be  liberated  from  many  of 
its  inconsistencies. 

From  K  Coleridge^  Esq. 
The  able  Secretary  of  the  London  Philological  Society,  London,  Aug.  7 : 

*'  As  a  general  book  of  reference,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  enormous 
majority  of  educated  persons  who  are  not  liujETuistic  scholars,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  frame  a  bettor  or  more  serviceable  Dictionary  than  that 
of  Webster  in  its  later  editions.  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  copiousness 
of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  immense  variety  of  the  isolated  facts  brought  to- 
gether. I  thing  the  book,  when  viewed  as  it  should  be  as.  as  a  hand  book  of 
the  language  easy  of  consultation  for  the  masses,  fulfills  its  object  most 
thoroughly." 

American  Books  in  England. — ^An  American  publisher,  now  in  Lon- 
don, writes  a  friend  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  dictionaries  pub- 
lished in  England  are  Webster's.  In  other  words  the  works  of  the  great 
American  lexicographer  have  a  greater  sale  in  England,  as  in  this  country, 
than  all  other  dictionaries  combined. 

WEBSTER'S    SCHOOL  DICTIONARIEa 

Viz : — The    Priiiabt.    (Common    School,    High    School,    Acadehic, 

Counting  House  and  University. 

These  popular  School  Dictionaries  having  been  thoroughly  revised 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  being  extensively  regarded  as  the 
Standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  Pronunciation,  and  as  the 
best  dictionaries  in  use,  are  respectfully  commended  to  teachers  and  others 
They  are  much  more  extensively  used  than  all  others  combined. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  C.  &  G.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED !      WANTED ! !      WANTED' ! ! 

In  every  part  of  fhe  West,  active  and  reliable  men  and  womeo 

to  aid  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of 

PELTOH  S  AHD  OTHEE  OUTLIHE  KAFS, 

Anatomical  and  other  Charts,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Furniture   and 

all  other  articles  needed  in  Bchools  of  every  grade. 

Valuable  preminniB,  among  which  are  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictaonafr 
(Pictoral  Edition)  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  are  of- 
fered to  purchasers  of  Pelton's  Outline  Maps,  and 

LIBERAL  COMPENSATIONS 
will  bo  made  to  all  who  aid  in  securing  sales. 

Fop  further  information  call  on  the  subscriber  at  the  book  store  of  D.  B. 
Cooke  A  Co.,  Ill,  Lake  street,  or  at  his  residence  805  West  Randolf  street,  or 
address  by  mail,  JOHN  11.  ROLFE,  P.  0.  Box  2509,  Chicago,  111. 


CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
MERRILL  &  Co.,        ....     IndianapoliB,  Indiana. 


Xisep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 

Educational  Works,  and 

The  Best  AsBortment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  he    Undersold, 

Lovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  to 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  bo  promptly  attended. 
to  May,  1860.  MEKRILL  &  CO. 


CIHCIHHATI 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE    FACTORY 


ESTABLISHEl)  1854. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPRIETOR, 
Manufactures  and  keeps  on  hand  all  the  modem  styles  of 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


J^Send  for  Circular  of  Designs  and  Beduced  Price  Liiti. 

July  1860,  6m. 


AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL    SERIES, 

PUXUBHKD  BT 

IVISON,    PHINNEY  &  CO., 
48  ft  00,  Walker-it.,  New  Tork. 


This  Series  oontains  more  than  om  hundred  volumes  d  first  olass  text- 
books, new  and  reoently  reyised,  adapted  to  every  grade  of  schdarslup, 
from  the  beginner  to  the  college  gpraduate. 

SANDEBS'S   NEW    READERS, 

Neidy  JSleOrolifped;  wUh  New  and  Original  UhubraUcns. 

The  Firsts  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Beaders  have  new  and  elegant 

illuBtrationa,  and  the  whole  sories  has  been  carefully  revised  and  improved » 
and  are  printed  on  fair  white  paper,  and  made  e^nal  to  the  best  series  in 
market:  the  changes  made  do  not  p  revent  their  being  used  with  former  e- 
ditions  without  inconvenience. 

ROBINSON'S  FULL  COUBSE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


Containing /our  Arithmetics,  two  Algebras,  and  a  full  course  of  Higher 
Mathematics,  EranrxsN  volumes  in  all.  These  books  are  mostly  new.  or 
recently  revised  and  is  uniformly  acknowledged  to  be  the  beat  graoed, 
roost  seientiflo  and  most  practicel  Series  before,  the  pablio 

WELLS'S    SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 

Embodying  the  latest  research  in  physical  science:  embracing  Fhiloeophj, 
Chemistry,  Science  of  Common  Things,  and  Krst  Principles  of  Geology. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 
With  nearly  four  hundred  engravings  for  illustration. 

HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY, 

With  418  engravings  by  capable  American  and  Foreign  artists. 

The  above  two  books  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  text- 
books for  onr  public  schools,  Academies  and  higher  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

SPENCERLOT  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

In  NiNx  books,  newly  engraved  upon  steel  plates  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  are  a  fao-simile  of  the  authors  hand-writing,    tbxt  abx  vast  bioox- 

INO  THX  VAVOBira  81BIBS  TBBOUOHOUT  THX  UlTZOK. 

BRYANT  <fe  STRATTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING,  In  Shocks. 

The  High  St^iod  Book-Ke^pmg  ia  now  ready;  The  Primary  and  Cbunt- 
inff'Ebuae  Book-Keeping^  are  nearly  ready. 

A  DESCmPTIYE  CATALOGUE  of  168  pages,  or  Uie 

"  Mucatimal  Circular  "  of  16  pages,  containing  testimonials,  descriptive 
prices,  etc.,  of  all  the  books  of  the  << American  Educational  Series,*'  will  be 
sent  to  any  address,  prepaid,  on  appUoatlon. 
Most  liberal  trems  for  booka  for  examination,  or  introduction. 


SODEN'S   ELEMENTS 

GERMAN    LANGUACilE; 

A  Practical  Manual  for  acqniiing  the  art  of  reading,  speaking  and  com- 
pofflng  German.  By  Theodobe  Soden,  Professor  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage and  literature,  at  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.    One  YoL  12m0,  half  roan.    Price $L 


Prof  Soden  has  moBt  elullfally  selected  and  arranged  his  Exercises,  and  I 
oheerfVilly  recommend  it  as  the  most  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
German,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  Judge  J.  B.  Stallo 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  book  the  most  valuable,  the  moat 
practical,  the  most  Judicious,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  school  book  the  moat 
complete  English  German  Grammar  yet  published.  Ph.  J.  Klcitd, 

Prof.  Modern  Languages,  Farmer's  College. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  the  Amercan  learner  needs,  and  I  own  to  a  aelibh 
regret,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  not  accessible  at  a  time  when  it  wonld  haw 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  Wm.  Hoopxb,  Esq. 

It  everywhere  bears  the  mark  of  much  oarefiil  preparation,  and  la  the 
work  of  an  experienced  practical  teacher.  A.  Ii.  MoGvffbt,  Esq. 


A  copy  sent  to  ToouShers  for  Eeaminationf  on  receipt  of  Salf  price,  fifty  cenCt. 

ALSO 
A      GENERAL      AS80BTMENT      OF 


AND 


SCHOOL    STATIONERY. 

Embracing 
.AU  The  Latest  and  Best  Text-Books,  Beaders  SpeUers,  Ge- 
ographies, Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Philosophies, 
Ac.,       Ac.,        Ac. 

Also  a  full  Assortment  of 

MiaCELLANBOUa  BOOKS,  PAPER  AND  STATIOIfEBT, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  ff«. 

Books  published  for  Authobs  on  the  most  adyantageous  terms. 

APPLEGATE  &  Co.,  Booksellers  and  PuUiahers 
JloY.  186a  43  Mam-8t  (SncinnatL  0. 


AMERICAN  STANDARD  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


QBT  THE  BEST,  GET  THE  CHEAPEST, 

GET  THE  MOST  POPULAR, 

Goodrich's  Series  of  School  Readers,  Rensed  by  Hoble  Butler. 


GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIRST  READER 
72  pages,  large  16mo,  cloth  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.  Retail  p.  10.  cts 

Spirited,  attractive,  profusely  illustrated — ^it  is  uijisqualed  as  a  first  book. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SECOND  READER, 
144  pages,  16mo,  half-bound;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  20  cts. 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  voml 
sounds  of  the  language. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  THIRD  READER. 
216  pages,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    Retail  price  30  cts. 

Containing  a  full  and  systematic  series  of  practical  exercises  on  the  oanBo- 
maU  munda  of  the  language. 

GOpDRICH'S  NEW  FOURTH  READER. 
276  pages,  large  12mo,  embossed  backs;  elegantly  illustrated.    50  cts 

Containing  remarkably  dear  and  accurate  definitions,  an  admirable  systMn 
of  pronundaiion;  and  practical  exercises  on  the  combinations  of  consonant 
eounds. 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 
384  pages,  large  12mo,  half  roan,  embossed;  elegantly  illustrated.  75  o. 

Definitions  and  pronunciation  continued:  a  system  of  vocal  QymnasticB 
for  the  correction  of  besetting  errors  in  pronunciation,  and  the  foribation 
of  just  habits;  which  has  been  pronounced  by  professed  Elocutionists^  to 
be  the  best  in  any  School  Reader  extant 

GOODRICH'S  NEW  SIXTH  READER. 
For  High  Schools.    652  pages,  half  roan,  embossed.    Retail  price  $1,00 

Containing  the  most  complete  and  perfect  system  of  elocution  to  be 
foimd  in  any  School  Reader  of  the  present  day.  The  rules  are  ceriam, 
settled,  weU  defined, — ^no  obscurity,  nofredundancy.  A  Glossary  of  all  the 
important  localities  and  personages  'mentioned  in  the  book.  The  selec- 
tions are  those  of  a  master  mind  fix>m  the  finest  writers  of  the  language. 

The  whole  series  is  admirably  graded,  not  only  in  words,  but  more  im- 
portant still  in  iDXAs:  and  practical,  competent  teachers,  who  have  vbmd 
them,  say  their  pupils  have  advanced  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  and  pbr- 
FxoTLT  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  series. 

J,  P.  MORTON  A  Co., 

W.  H.  Hat,  Indianapolis,  PuUishers,  LouisTiUe,  Ky. 

Oen..  Agent  for  Indiana. 
Oet  «0  tf 


ENGLISH    STANDARD     LEXICOGRAPHY. 
DB.     WEBSTER'S 

SERIES     OF     DICTIONARIES. 

L  THE  QUARTO,  UNABRIDGED. 
II.  THE  ROYAL  OCTAVO  DICTIONARY, 
/ni.  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  DICTIONARY. 

IV.  THE  COUNTING  HOUSE  EDITION 

V.  THE  ACADEMY  QUARTO. 

VI.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
VIL  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
VIL  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
IX.  THE  POCKET  EDITION. 

fOBMmO  A  OOMFLETE  BEBIBS,  Aim  AFFOBDma  A  NATIONAL  BTAHDABD  ; 
THUS  SECUBING  UKIFOBMITT  OF  OBTH0ORAFH7  AKD  FBOHUlf  ClATIOV  FOB 
THB  MILLIONS  THAT  ABE  TO  CONSTITUTE  THIS  VAST  BEPUBUC. 

OF  THE  SFELLINa  BOOK  ONE  KILLION  00FXB8 

ARE  SOLD  ANNUALLY. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  Published  in  this  Gountry  are 

Based  upon  Webster. 

%*There  is  no  other  acknowledged  standard  in  this  or  great  Britain. 
•"^■^  New  and  Revised  Editions  of  Webster's  School  Diotionaries  hare  re- 


oently  been  issued,  in  handsome  style,  with  Tables  of  Geographical,  Scrip- 
ture, and  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  forming  the  best  PBUNOUNCInG 
ttidPEFINING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

m^Of  the  **  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  under  ninety-one  distinct  fiulM, 
prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  Goodrich,  and  contained  in  the  recent  editions  of 
the  Academic,  Counting  House  ana  University,  Prof.  Bvssbll,  the  distin- 
guished Elocutionist,  says  :  ^*  The  critical  judgment  and  refined  taste  of  Dr. 
Goodrich  have  left  little  to  be  desired  on  this  point.** 

The  *^London  Imperial,'*  the  leading  Englisn  Dietionaij,  follows  Mr.  Web- 
ster's jiystcm  of  Notation  entire.  Smart,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
Orthoepists,  approves  entirely  of  Prof.  Goodrich's  recent  labors  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  communicated  his  views  to  the  latter  freely  during  their  progresa. 

^gr  Dr.  Webster's  Educational  Woiks,  it  is  believed,  have  done  more  to 
secure  the  uniformity  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  free- 
dom from  Provincialisms,  so  remarkable  in  this  country,  especially  when  the 
great  influx  of  foreigners  from  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any  other 
canse. 

EgTThe  attention  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  superintendents, 
teachers  and  parents  is  solicited  to  the  importance  of  perpetuating  this  purity 
by  the  use  of  such  a  National  Stamdabp. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
Q.  &  C.  Mebriam,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

J.  B.  LiPFiNOOTT  9s  Go. ,  Publishers  of  Octavo^  UniTmity  and  School 

Dictionaries. 

•  NEW    YORK. 

Mason  Bros.,  Mercer  St.,  near  Broadway,  Publishers  of  Webster's  School 

Dictionaries. 

NEW   YORK. 

D.   Afplbton  &  Ck).,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Elementuy  Spelkr. 


THE  LATEST.  THE  LARGEST.  THE  BEST. 

WORCESTER'S    QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

THE  BTANDABD.      ILLtTSTBATED. 


The  Szeontive  Printing,  the  Debates  of  Congress,  the  Official  Becords  of  the 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 

the  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 

TO  OOVrOBX  DC  0&TH00BAPUT  TO 

WORCESTER'S      QUARTO, 

In  accordance  with  certifloates  of  John  Hart,  Esq.,  Sup.  Public  Printing ; 
Jos.  Mattinglj,  Esq.,  Foreman  Cong.  Globe;  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  Clerk  Acc*t 
Senate  U.  S.;  Hon.  Philip  F.  Thomas.  Com.  Patents;  Hon,  J.  W.  Forney, 
Clerk  H.  R.  U.  8.;  Col.  W.  Hickey,  Chief  Clerk  Senate  U.  S.;  B.  Q.  Daniels, 
Esq.,  Clerk  Accts.  H.  R.;  "Wm.  E.  Jill8on,Esq.,  Librarian  Patent  Office;  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  Sec.  Smithsonian  Institute. 

WOAOSSTXBIAN  OBTHOOBAPBT  IK  THX  U.  8.  SENATX. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  trea- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Slam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  otiifflr 
countries,  the  following  orthographical  amendments  were  made,  as  reported 
in  the  Washington  Globe: 

Mr.  Bayard — There  are  some  amendments,  which  are  merely  formal,  that 
I  desire  to  make,  at  a  Suggestion  of  the  Department.  In  line  six,  section  SI, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "of  the  Sublime  Porte,"  and  insert  the  word 
'^Ottoman"  between  the  words  *'the"  and  ''dominions."  It  is  a  different  mode 
of  description:    It  is  considered  better  and  more  effective. 

The  Presiding  Officer—If  there  be  no  objection,  that  modification  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Bayard — ^I  have  another  amendment;  wherever  the  word  ''offense"  is 
spelt  with  an  "s"  instead  of  a  "c,"  to  strike  out  the  "s"  and  insert  the  "o," 
Mcause  it  is  an  offence  against  the  English  language  to  spell  it  in  that  way. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Presiding  Officer— That  modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Bayard — I  move  also,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  twenty-eighth  sec- 
tion, to  strike  out  the  second  "e"  in  the  word  "employee." 

The  Presiding  Officer — It  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Bayard — I  have  one  other  formal  amendment  which  is  essential.  It  is, 
in  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  section,  to  insert  the  word  "invested"  instead  of 
"vested." 

The  Presiding  Officer— That  change  will  be  made. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  and  the  amendments  were 
concurred  in«  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  It 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


**  SIGNIPICAISrT  PACTS." 

The  Publishers  of  Webster^s  Dictionaries  have  recentiy  published,  under 
the  head  of  "significant  Facts,"  several  certificates  fVom  certain  booksellers 
in  relation  to  the  relative  sales  of  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries. 
This  step,  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  to  produce  the  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  does  not  sell,  and  that  Websters  does. 
It  is  therefore  proper  to  state  that  none  of  the  firms  named  have  any  "pecu- 
niary interest'' in  the  sale  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries.  They  are  not  our 
agents,  and  most  ot  them  have  not  purchased  directiy  from  us  a  copy  of  the 
book.  In  fact,  w^  shall  presently  show  that  they  have,  most  of  them,  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  side  of  it.  We  are  therefore  happy  to  learn  that  they 
have  sola  as  manv  copies  of  Worcester  as  they  have  certified  to. 

We  may  here  also  state,  the  Library  edition  of  Worcester  4to.  was  issued 
January  8d,  1860.  The  edition  for  the  trade  appeared  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
montii.  In  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  we  have  issued  twentr^-three 
thousand  copies  of  the  work.  The  demand  for  them,  the  publishers  or  Web- 
ster to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  so  far  from  decreasing,  we  have  snb- 
stantial  reasons  to  know,  is  on  the  increase. 


Wo  feel  that  the  literary  public  are  heartily  tired  of  the  "War  of  the  Dic- 
tionariesj.'  and  we  oonfess  that  wo  are;  but  there  is  a  Ituf^e  clasB  of  people 
engaged  m  the  various  avocations  ef  life  who  have  something  else  to  do  thac 
to  study  Lexicography.  They  know  little  of  tho  etymologies  of  words,  axid 
care  less.  Btill  they  want  a  good  English  Dictionary.  They  want  it  for  thdr 
own  ftse.  and  for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  is  this  class  of  purchaaera  Xhml 
the  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  hope  to  influence  by  their  advertiae- 
ments,  their  misrepresentations  and  mis-statements.  *'6et  the  bestP'  ^^Uet 
the  cheapest!"  "Got  the  Great  American  Dictionary!"  "Get  Webster:"  »re 
M  familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  reader  of  a  newspaper,  as  are  the  advertia^- 
ment  of  ^'Day  &  Martinis  Blacking,"  the  **Balm  of  a  thousand  flowera*'*  or 
the  veriest  nostrum  that  has  recently  been  invented,  to  prevent  this  impo- 
sition, and  to  defend  our  own  property  from  their  unprincipled  attacks,  nroat 
be  our  apology  for  so  often  appearing  before  the  pubbc. 

TO  show  the  value  of  the  certificates  of  some  of  these  booksellers,  we  sub- 
join the  following  correspondence,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  introdne- 
tion  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries  into  the  public  schools  of  Fhiladelphis.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  state  that  Messrs.  Mason  Bros,  of  New  York,  are  publi- 
shers of  some  of  Wcbster^s  School  Dictionaries,  under  a  lease  from  the 
the  Messrs.  Merriam.  Presuming  that  "one  of  the  firm,'  of  Messrs  H.  Cow- 
|>erthwait  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  Warren's  Geographies,  was  not  co-opera- 
ting with  them  in  maidng  a  "  National  Standard,'^  they  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

'^MXSSBS.  COWPEBTHWAIT  A  Co.,  PuiLA. 

Gentlemen — If  you  are  interested  in  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  or  are  nsing 
your  influence  for  them,  we  and  the  other  publishers  of  Webster  would  be 
glad  to  know  it.  We  have  often  heard  that  such  was  the  case,  but  have  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  The  matter  now  comes  to  us  in  such  a  shape,  however,  that 
one  of  your  firm  appears  to  be  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Woroester  pnbli- 
ahers. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  question  your  ri^ht  to  work  for  these  books  or  anv 
others,  but  would  like  a  clear  understanding  in  the  matter,  as  we  are  disposed 
to  reciprocate  favors  in  these  book  matters.    Please  to  show  your  flag. 

Yery  truly  yours,  MASON  BSOS. 

P.  S.  Amongthe  publishers  now  having  important  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  success  of  Webster  are  W.B.Smith  A  <Jo.,  Cin.;  Sanborn  A  Carter, 
Boston;  Ivison  &  Phinney,  New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.,  New  York;  A^ 
pletons,  New  York;  G.  A  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Morton  A  Griswold,  Lonis 
ville;  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

If  you  have  joined  hands  with  the  Worcester  interest  we  should  like  to 
have  these  parties  know  it,  as  their  agents  are  able  incidentally  to  do  son&e- 
thing  in  geography  matters  without  much  trouble." 

To  which  the  following  manly  and  dignified  reply  was  made : 

"  MxssBs.  Mason  Bbos.  : 

Gents. — We  should  have  great  pleasure  in  defining  our  position  with  refer- 
ence to  Worcester's  Dictionaries  were  it  not  for  the  implied  threat  which  ac- 
companies your  letter.  As  It  is,  a  decent  self-respect  prevents  our  replying 
to  it. 

We  do  not  believe  you  are  authorized  to  ask  for  the  men  whose  names  von 
use.  We  expect  our  competitors  in  business  will  do  what  they  can  honoral>ly 
•to  secure  the  introduction  and  sale  of  the  books  they  publish;  but  we  do  not 
believe  those  of  them  who  do  not  publish  geograplxical  works  will  instract 
their  agents  adversely  to  our  geographies,  as  you  intimate  will  be  tbe  case, 
whatever  maybe  our  course  with  reiorence  to  '"joining  hands  with  the  Wor- 
cester interest"  Yours  truly,  U.  CowPSBTHWArr  A  Co.'* 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  correspondence  the  School  Committee  of  Bos- 
ton had  voted  with  great  unanimity  to  introduce  "  Warren,s  Geographies." 
to  be  used  exclusively  in  all  Uieir  schools,  to  take  the  plaoe  of  ^'Mitchell's 
Geographies." 

In  aocordanoe  with  the  threat  contained  in  the  letter,  an  unsaecessM  at- 
tempt was  madebv  the  agent  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  to  displace  Warren's 
Geographies  (published  bv  Messrs.  H.  Cowperthwait  A  Go.)  in  the  Boston 
■ohools.  A  vigorous  attaos  was  made  upon  the  book  through  the  columns  of 
the  press,  and  the  subieot  was  discussed  at  several  sucoessive  meetings  of  the 
Sehool  Committee  of  tne  city,  when  the  foregoing  correspondence  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  conspirators  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  com- 
munity. 


We  ought  injustice  to  state,  from  the  higheet  anthori^,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  MesBrs,  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  and  the  MesBTs.  Merriam,  tho  very  le- 
speotuhle  flrms  alluded  to  had  no  complicity  in  the  matter,  and  that  Meaen. 
Mason  A  Bros,  were  not  authorized  to  use  their  names  in  the  correspondence. 

These  ^'significant  facts*'  show  the  yalue  of  the  certificates  aunded  to. 
They  show  conclusively  that  these  parties  not  only  had  an  'important  pecu- 
niary interest"  in  the  success  of  Webster,  but  that  the  publishers  of  Webster 
attempted  to  coerce  others  into  an  opposition  to  Worcester.  But,  happily  for 
the  world  of  letters,  they  did  not  succeed.  Worcester's  Boval  Quarto  iHo- 
tionary  is  not  only  a  ^'significant  fact,"  but  its  success  is  a  *'fixed  fact." 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON. 

131,  Washington-St.  Boeton,  Mass. 

WANTED !       WANTEdTi       WANTED! ! « 

In  every  part  of  the  West,  active  and  reliable  men  and  women 
to  aid  in  the  mtroduction  and  sale  of 

PELTOH'S  AND  OTHEB  OUTLIHE  HAPS, 
Ancdamkal  and  other  Okart9,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Furniture  and 

all  other  articles  needed  in  schools  of  every  grade. 

Valuable  preminms,  among  which  are  Webstcr^s  tTnabridged  Dictionaiy^ 
^Pictoral  Edition)  Lippincotrs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  are  of- 
fered to  purchasers  oi  relton's  Outline  Maps,  and 

LIBERAL  COMPENSATIONS 
will  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  securing  sales. 

For  fhrther  information  call  on  the  subscriber  at  the  book  store  of  D.  B. 
Cooke  A  Co.,  Ill,  Lake  street,  or  at  his  residence  805  West  Bandolf  street,  or 
Address  by  mail,  JOHN  H.  BOLFE,  P.  O.  Box  S509,  Chicago,  111. 

CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
TfERRTTJi  &  Co.,       ....    Indiiuiapolis,  Indiana. 

Xeep  all  the  School  Books,  the  Teacher's  Library,  and  all  other 

JEduccUional  Works,  and 

The  Best  ABSoitment  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  selling  for 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  he    Undersold. 
BLovers  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  whether  thej  wish  to  buj  or  only  to 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.     The  best  wholesale 
terms  pven. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended, 
to  May,  1860.  MEBBILL  A  CO. 


CIirCIHHATI 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE    FACTORY- 


ESTABLISHED  18M. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPRIETOR. 
Manufactures  and  keeps  on  hand  all  the  modem  styles  of 
SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


irSend  for  Circular  of  Designs  and  Beduoed  Price  lists. 

July  1860,  6m. 


TEAOHEBS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


i*»*^ 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAE. 

JUST    PUBLISHBD. 

For  Sehools  and  Aoademiei:  PumEo's  Analytical  Orammae 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  Utesi 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  yaluable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercues 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  offered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  author  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  and 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  and 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  alL 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  (me-hHf  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  HEW  Akalttical 
Geammar. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Schools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thorough  Glass  Book  for  Common  Schools. 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEAOHEli, 

For  High  Schools  and  AcadBmies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Te&ohers,  postage  paid,  /or  exantination,  on  receipt  of  12 
oents  for  the  Primary  Qrammar;  20  cents  for  the  K£V  Analytical;  and  20 
cents  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati.  O 


A  E  W—FAESH—RA  C  Y. 


JUST       PUBLISHED. 

MoGUPFEY'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER; 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  18  designed  to  ooonpy  a  plaoe  not  filled  by  any  other  similar 
work.    This  will  i^pear  from  its 

PECULIAR  PBATURES. 

1.  The  selecUons  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting. 

2.  They  aid  varied — ^humorous,  lively,  grave,  inBtractiy& 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate— easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Young  Pupils. 

5.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialogues. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^%£ach  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jspecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading. 

WS*  A  single  copy  of  MoQitffbv's  New  Juvenilb  Speaker  will  be  sent, 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
acquainted  with  it — ^fi>r  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  25  cents, 
postage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati^  0. 


Recently  published,  MoGuffet's  New  Eoubotio  Sfbakbr, — 1  YoL,  504 
Pagis  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
declamatioUi  selected  from  the  highest  sources.    Betail  price,  91-00 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT-BOOKa 

RArS  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRA! 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOBOUGft 


Primary  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  First 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessons,  and  Tables— Addltiony  8obtnuslioii« 
tion,  and  Division ;  for  little  learners. 

Intellectual    Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic, 

Book,  by  Induction  and  Analysis;  a  thorough  course  of  mental 
most  oo!nplctc  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — ^Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatisa  (m  tlui 
duelive  and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

Key  to  Practical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  con 

solution  nnd  explanations  of  problems;  also  an  Appendix,  embraexng  a 
amount  and  \aricty  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board. 

Bay's  New  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^The   principles 

Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  practically  applied ;  for  adTanced    plaww,  §al 
business  men.    A  rery  superior  work. 

Key   to 

volume 
that  work. 


Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A   small,  neil 

i,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examplw  ii 


Elementary   Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,   First  Book^ 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies:  a  simple,  thorough,  and  progre«mdi| 
mentary  treatise. 

Higher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  fa 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  OoUegaa :  a  hdi 

progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Key  to  Ray's   Algebra,    First   and    Second   Book^ 

containing  Rtatcment.'« und  Rolutions  of  questions;  also  an  Appendix,  embiacqi 
Indetormiiinte  and  Piophnntine  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  &e. 

Each  Book  "f  the  Arithmetical   Course^  as   vodl  as  the  AlgeM^ 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  aboye-named  booki  sent  to^ 

and  School  Officers — ^oot  now  acquainted  with  them — ^for  examination  witk  aviei 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

«*«  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirons  of  introdacing  these  irorka  titii 
•peomlly  invited  to  correspond  with  the  pnblisherSi 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Oneimuxti,  a  ^ 


WHAT! 
18  IT  BEALLY  S09 

IE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO  ?  YES. 


MeOXTPTETS  ITEW  PSIHABT  SCHOOL  CHASTS ; 

c  numbers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.    Large,  bold  type. 

HeOTTTFET'S  ITEWLT  BET'D  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB ; 

Dtaining  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive. 

HeGTTPPETS  HEW  PIBST  ECLECTIC  BEADEB; 

le  Alphabet,  with   simple  and   easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

HoGVPPETS  HEW  8EC0HI)  ECLECTIC  BEADEB; 
Basing  easy  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  for  yonng  papile. 

HoGITPPErS  HEW  THIBD  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 

teresting  and  instractive  primary  lessons,  for  young  pupils. 

MoOVPPET'S  HEW  PODBTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 
Btructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

MoOTTPPETS  HEW  PIPTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 

itertaining  Beadings  in   prose  and  verse,  for  middle  classes. 

HeOTTPPETS  HEW  SIXTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB; 
fall  rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more  advanced  classes. 

HeOTTPPETS  HEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BEADEB; 
assic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academies. 

HeGXJPPET'S  HEW  JUVEHILE  SPEAHEB; 
0  Easy,  flresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

HeGTTPPETS  HEW  ECLECTIC  SFEAEEB ; 
Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

^  This  book  may  be  used  as  a  Reader  or  Speaker ;   the  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPHAH'S  AGBICXTLTUBAL  CHEHISTBT ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agricnltore:  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

HDD'S  ELOCTTTIOH ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Vocal  Caltnre  and  Elocution. 


Sinale  tpeeimen  copies  of  any  of  tlm  nbove-named  books  sent  to  Teachers 
8eboof  Officers — ^not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with  a  view 
lieir  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price, 

*:i^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introdacing  these  works  are  re- 
Btftally  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CincinnaHy  0. 


SOWSE,  BABHS8  ft  Co., 
BOOKSELLERS    AND   PUBLISHERS, 

I 

37TTORTH  THIRD  ST.,  LOWER  SmB,  ABOVE  MARKET. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Teachers,  Booksellers,  Country  Merchants,  to  their 
Terv  large  stock  of  School  Books,  published  in  thisanif  oUier  cities,  tog«&«r 
with  Miscellaneous  and  blank  books,  paper  and  StAtionarv  generally.  S.  B. 
&  Co.,  are  publishers  of  many  popular  works,  among  wnich  are 

TEE  SERIES  OF  NORMAL  ARITHMETICS, 
BY  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M., 

PBOVESBOB  or  MATnEMATTCS  IN  PENNSTLVAKIA   STATS  NOBILAL  8CaOOL« 


Whatever  helps  the  student  to  a  trobouoh  uNDKBarAHDiNo  of  liia  stadv> 
VKASsisTSD  by  his  Teacher,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  upon  him,  wbm 
it  releases  the  teacher  ft'om  the  labor  of  making  explanations. 

The  scries  above  named  ha«  been  j^ublished  but  a  short  time,  and  vet 
within  a  few  months,  without  advertising  or  puffing,  the  demand  amooati 
to  almost  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  Some  of  tlieir  advantages  mav  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.    They  contain  more  new  matter  than  any  other  scries. 

3.  Thev  exhibit  a  number  of  new  Arithmetical  solutions  to  problems 
that  have  neretofore  been  confined  to  Alsrebra. 

8.  The  matter  is  arranged  more  philosphically  than  in  others,  and  ii 
therefore  better  adapted  for  instruction. 

4.  No  subject  or  phrases,  signs  or  figures,  aro  introduced  in  lessons  nc- 
vions  to  those  in  which  they  ai^  fully  explained,  and  tlic  pupil  is  thus  led  »- 
long  without  the  necessity  of  frequent  and  trotiblct^omc  explanation  en  the 
part  of  the  Teacher.    Very  few  elementary  works  have  this  merit. 

6.  New  modes  of  Teacning  are  suggested  throughout  the  seris  and  under 
the  name  of  "SOCIAL  ARITHMETIC^  "curious  and  interesting  problems  an 
introduced  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  wakening  up  tne  attentioiL 
and  sharpening  the  the  faculties  of  the  school. 

6.  The  Key  is  not  only  what  its  title  imports  but  it  is  also  a  cora{4eSt 
treasise  on    the  ABT  OF  TEACHING  Mental  Arithmetic. 

The  everyday  practical  value  of  Mental  Arithmetic  to  cverv  one  who  re- 
ceives or  pays  money,  if  only  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted.  It  therefore  becomes  imperative  upon  Teachers  to  prac- 
tice   the  best  method  of  teaching  it. 

The  books  are  beautifully  printed  on  thick  white  paper,  and  neallr  and 
tastefully  bound.    Their  prices  arc  as  follow: 

Hormal  Primary  Arifhmetie       -        -        -        -     15  oorti. 
Hormal  Hental  Arithmetlo,  -85'' 

Key  to  Heatal  Arithmetic,       •       •       -       -       25    " 

A  very  liberal  deduction  to  Teachers,  and  thoso  who  buy  in  quantities^ 
Single  copies  sent  to  Teachers  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  one-third  of  the  aboTt 
prices  to  pre  pay  postage. 

SANDERS'S    SERIES    OF    READERS 

(Consisting  of  PRIMER,  12  J^  cents;  SPELLER,  15  cts;  FIRST  READER 
16  cents,  SECOND,  30  cents;  THIRD,  40  cents;  FOURTH,  66  centi; 
FIFTH,  76  cents;  HIGH  SCHOOL,  88  cents;  YOUNG  LADIES^  88: 
and  SANDERS'S  NEW  SPEAKER,  $1,00;  elegantly  printed, 
ftiUy  illustrated,  substantially  bound,  and  sold  at  lower  prices  than 
other  series  of  Readers.    Also, 


WHITE'S  CX)PY  BOOKS, 

Bt  T.  Kike  Whiti,  Prendent  of  FenDsylmint  Commercial  College. 

The   writiiiK  U  baiDlihil,  jret  aimple,   praotiaal  and  euilj  tanght,  tba 

■TBtem  bains  fonnded  on  DKtarkl  prinoiplsi.     The  wlo  bu  beoome  verj 

Itkrga  uid  i>  incnsung.    Thej  >ffoid  «  liberal  profit  to  deslors. 

PELTON'S    OUTLINE    MAPS. 

ZMt  MrfM  of  BIX  BUPEBB  MAPS  it  now  adcpUd  in  tdmoit  every 
kAooI  of  note  in  the  Dman,  vAen  Otography  u  taught,  and  has  no  equal. 

PHYSICAL  OEOQKAPHY  hu  beea  introduced  opon  tbo  Homispbera 
Maps,  all  ita  doUils  baving  beon  bo  anmgei  u  to  prawnt  the  mostgoi- 
g«oaa  appearuico,  vbile  tbej  do  not  interfere  irith  encb  other  or  the  snb- 
i«oti  niaallj  ahown  upon  maps  and  are  eaailf  nndentood  by  Teacher  aod 
Pupil. 

Prioa  (15  for  Aill  set  of  r\x  Mspa,  or  tlO  for  act  of  IlemiBphora  Hap* 
alone.  S.  B.  ft  Co. 

Bept.  t 

IVDIAHA     IPIAKO     FOBTE 


MUSIC     S  TORE: 

WILLAHD    £    STOWELL 
Vo.,    4,  BatM  HooM Ijidian^iolu,    Ind. 


The  BulflcribeTS  respectfully  simouiice  to  their  feUow-citizens  of  In- 
*  diuu,  that  tber  m  still  at  the  old  stand  in  the  Bales  House,  and  keep 
their  Wu«  Rooms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Kbdo  Fortes  made  in  the 
United  States. 

We  hays  likewise  constantly  on  hand  a  fiUI  supply  of  Afelodeons,  in 
•rery  style. 

Also  a  large  assortment  tA  Small  Instruments,  Music  Books,  Sheet 
Music  <uid 

A  general  assortment  of  Musical  Merchandise,  inclnding  evoijthing 


MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC     STORE. 
MtflSeo. 


1 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 

EXCELSIOB  FLXriD  IHXS. 


MERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  and  Records. 

OOPYINQ  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  brillumt  hue. 
Celebrated  for,  1st  INTENSE  BLACK  COLOR,  (at  first jreenish.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANENCY,  (will 
never  fede  by  exposure)    4th.    ECONOMY. 

(Ex^natum',--  Theae  Inks  can  he  aatMxdoriaUy  used  to  the  last  drop, 
domestic  inks  in  a  brief  time  grow  too  (hide  and  are  fit  only  to  he  ihrotan 
hefore  half  consumed,) 

The  Carmine  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iiyury. 

Facts  coNFiBmNa  the  above  qualities.-  1st,  These  Writing  Floidi 
are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  demand. 

2d.    They  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  Chemist 

of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  durability  to  the 

best  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 

V6n8  ly  No.  39  Vine-St  Cindnnati.  O. 


RAYSVILLE     NURSERY, 

JOHN  C.  TEAS,  PROPRIETOR. 


60,000  Apple  Trees  ready  for  Orchard  planting. 
Cherry,  Poar,  and  Peach  Trees. 

Quinces,  Apricots  and  Nectarines. 

10,000  New  Bochelle  Blackberry. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries. 

Grapes,  New  and  Old. 

6,000  LimuBOB  and  Victoria  Bhabarb. 

Downing's  Ever-bearing  Mulberry.  A  large  collection  of  Strsvber- 
ries,  including  the  "WIZARD  OF  THE  NORTH,"  belierodto  be  ths 
most  magnificent  berry  ever  raised.  Specimens  have  meanured  ym 
inches  round,  and  of  good  quality.  Imported  by  E.  Y.  Txab,  Richmond, 
and  for  sale  in  America  only  by  him  and  myself. 

100,000  Evergreens,  American  and  European. 

— all  sizes,  but  mostly  small,  and  suitable  for  Nurseries,  Ac.    Alao, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vinos,  Eyer-blooining  BoflM, 

Hardy  and  Green-House  Plants,  Bulbs  &c.,  a  very  fine  assortmont. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  at  lowest  rates.    Priced  Lists  on  applicatioii. 

JOHN  C.  TEAS, 
Raysville,  Henry  Co.,  Ind. 


The  Indiaaa  State  Journal  for  1861. 

The  events  of  the  year  before  us  will  be  fraught  with  a  greater  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  Indiana  than  those  of  the  exciting  period  through 
which  we  have  just  passed — as  thrilling  in  their  nature  and  as  important 
in  their  results  as  they  haye  been.  The  Republican  party  has  achieved  a 
triumph  in  the  State,  and  the  Gk)veTiunent  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
pass  into  their  hands.  A  political  revolution  has  been  made  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  proceedings  of  the  new  guardians  of  the  public  trusts  wiU  be 
watched  with  an  eager  eye  by  alL  The  new  party  comes  into  power  du- 
ring the  second  week  in  January,  and  all  will  be  desirous  of  keeping  up 
with  the  onward  march  of  events. 

Another  interesting  period  prior  to  this  will  be  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress on  the  first  monday  of  December,  when  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration respecting  the 

DISUNION  MOVEMENT 

will  be  made  known,  and  other  matters  of  great  public  importance  devel- 
oped. With  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  and  that  of  our  State 
IJBgislature  the  people  of  Indiana  will  wish  to  be  made  acquainted.  Ta- 
king the  two  together  no  paper  will  supply  the  want  for  such  information 
so  well,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  the  Statb  Journal  will  do.  With  a 
ftdl  corps  of  reporters  in 

THE  LEGISLATURE 

and  correspondents  at  Washington  and  the  news  by  telegraph  from  Oon^ 
gress,  we  will  be  able  to  give  always  the  latest  and  most  readable  intelli- 
gence from  those  deliberative  bodies. 

With  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the  Legislature  comes  the  in- 
auguration of  a 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION, 

This  will  be  the  most  important  event  of  the  year,  and  the  doings  of  the 
new  Administration  men  of  all  parties  will  desire  to  know. 
^^The  Journal  will  also  give  much  attention  to  home  news,  which  de- 
partment alone  will  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  two  or  three  times 
over.    Its  columns  will  also  contain 

CHOICE  MISCELLANY, 

the  latest  market  reports,  both  home  and  foreign,  and,  in  shorty- everything 
to  make  a  first  class  &mily  and  political  newspaper,  suited  to  both  old 
and  young  readers.    In 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  APPEARANCE 
it  will  be  unsurpassed,  having  just  been  dressed  out  in  entirety  neW  mate- 
rial for  the  coming  year. 
The  terms  of  the  paper  will  be  as  heretofore,  which  are  as  follows: 

TERMS: 

One  oopv  one  year --$100 

Ten  copies  to  one  address,  and  one  to  the  maker  of  the  olub,  -  10,00 
Twenty  copies  to  one  adress,  and  two  to  the  maker  of  the  club  -  20,00 
Thirty  copies  to  one  address,  and  one  copy  of  the  Weekly,  and   one 

of  the  Daily,  to  the  maker  of  the  club    -----         80,00 
Fifty  to  one  address,  and  two  of  the  Weekly,  and  two  of  the  Dally  -    60^00 

Additions  can  be  made  at  any  time  at  the  above  rates.  Where  the  papet 
is  addrest^d  to  each  subscriber  separately,  the  extra  copies  will  not  be  sent. 

Thb  Daily  Journal  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  subscribers  at  any 
point  for  60  cents  a  month,  or  $6  a  year. 

All  BubscriptionB  invariarbly  in  advance. 

Address  JOURNAL  COMPANt,  TrvHtmapoUs,  hd, 

VOL.  v.— S6. 


TEE   TEIBVHE  for   1861. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The  XXtti  Volume  of  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  ocMmiieiioed  with 
iheissueof  SeptL  During  the  past  year  THE  TRIBUNE  has  been  ob- 
liged to  devote  quite  a  Urge  proportion  of  its  space  to  Politics^  but  ire 
•£aU  soon  be  able  to  forego  political  discussion  almost  entirely,  for  months, 
if  nol  for  years,  and  deyote  nearly  all  our  columns  to  sukjects  o(  less  in- 
iensei  but  more  abiding  interest  Among  these  we  mean  to  pay  especiil 
attention  to 

1.— EDUCATION.— The  whole  sulject  of  Education,  both  Popuhr 
and  General,  will  be  discussed  in  our  columns  throughout  the  year  1861, 
and  we  hope  to  enlist  in  that  discussion  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkeis 
and  ablest  instructors  in  our  country.  It  is  at  once  our  hope  and  our  re- 
solye  that  the  cause  of  Education  shall  reoeire  an  impetus  from  the  exer- 
tions of  THE  TRIBUNE  in  its  behalf  during  the  year  186L 

IL— AQRICULTURE^— We  have  been  compelled  to  restrict  our  elu- 
cidations of  this  great  interest  throughout  1860,  and  shall  endeaTcw  to 
atone  therefor  in  1861.  Whatever  discovery,  deduction,  demonstration, 
is  calculated  to  rmder  the  reward  of  labor  devoted  to  cultivation  more  am- 
ple or  more  certain,  shall  receive  prompt  and  full  attention, 

III.— MANUFACTURES,  Sec— We  hail  eveiy  inventk>B  or  eoket- 
prise  in  Manu&cturing  or  Mechanical  Industry  as  a  real  contribation  to 
the  public  Weal,  insuring  ampler,  steadier,  more  remunerating  markets 
to  the  Fanner,  with  fuller  employment  and  better  wages  to  the  Laborer. 
The  Progress  of  Manufactures  in  our  countiy,  and  the  world,  shall  be 
watched  and  reported  by  us  with  an  earnest  and  active  sympathy. 

IV.— FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.— We  employ  the  best  correspondents  m 
Loudon,  Paris,  Turin,  Berlin,  and  other  European  capitals,  to  transmit 
us  early  and  accurate  advices  of  the  great  changes  there  silently  but  cer- 
tainly preparing.  Our  news  from  the  Old  Worid  is  now  varied  and  am- 
ple; but  we  shall  render  it  more  perfect  during  the  eventfiil  year  jist  be- 
fore us. 

V. — ^HOME  NEWS. — We  employ  regular  paid  correspondents  in  Csl- 
ifomia,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Q^M  BegioB, 
and  wherever  else  they  seem  requisite.  From  the  more  aocesfflble  por- 
tions of  our  own  country,  vre  derive  our  information  mainly  from  the 
multifiurious  correspondents  of  the  Associated  Press,  from  our  ezdbai^gea^ 
and  the  occasional  letters  of  intelligent  friends.  We  aim  to  print  the 
cheapest  general  newspaper,  with  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  suift- 
mary  of  useful  intelligence,  that  is  anywhere  afforded.  Hoping  to  ''niake 
each  day  a  critic  on  the  last/'  and  print  a  better  paper  from  year  to  year, 
as  our  means  are  steadily  enlai*ged  through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
our  many  well-wishers,  we  solicit  and  shall  labor  to  deserve  a  oontin- 
uance  of  public  &vor. 

TERMS. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE,  (811  i88ue8  per  annum)        -        -        .  -         $t. 

SEMI- WEEKLY,  (lOi        -        -        -  )  -  -  -  H- 

WEEKLY,  (52 )  -  -  -  $8. 

To  Clubs— Semi -Weekly,  two  copies  for  $5,  Ave  for  $11  ten  copies  to  one 
address  $20,  and  any  larger  numoer  at  the  same  rate.  For  a  club  of  twentj 
an  extra  copy  sent.  For  a  club  of  forty  the  Daily  Tribune  gratis  one  year. 

Weekly,  three  copies  $5,  eight  copies  $10,  and  for  any  larger  number  at 
$1.S0  each  per  annum,  the  paper  sent  to  the  address  of  the  sobscriber. 

Twenty  copies  to  one  address  $20,  with  one  to  him  who  sends  the  club,  and 
for  each  club  of  one  hundred  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  sent  gratia  one  year. 

Payment  in  advance.    Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  164  Nassan-at  New  York. 


SODBN'S   ELEMENTS 

GERlVrAN    LANGUAGE; 

A  Practical  Manual  for  acquiring  the  art  of  reading,  speakiDg  and  <ooai^ 
posing  Gennan.  By  Theodobb  Soden,  Professor  of  the  German  Laiih 
guage  and  literature,  at  the  Woodward  and  Hugjies  High  School,  CSn- 
cinnati,  0.    One  Vol.  12mo,  half  roan.    Price '  $L 


Prof  Soden  has'moBt  skillfnllj  selected  and  arraD{?ed  his  Ezeroifles,  and  I 
cheerfnlly  recommend  it  as  the  most  valnable  introdnction  to  the  study  of 
German,  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  Judge  J.  B.  Stalls 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  book  the  most  Yaluabla,  the  most 
practical,  the  most  iudicious,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  school  book  the  moat 
complete  English  (rerman  Grammar  yet  published.  Ph.  J.  Kliwd, 

Prof.  Modern  Languages^  Farmer's  Colle^. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  the  Amercan  learner  needs,  and  I  own  to  a  telflsk 
regret,  on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  not  accessible  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  Wm.  Uoofxb,  Esq. 

It  everywhere  bears  the  mark  of  much  careftil  preparation,  and  is  the 
work  of  an  experienced  practical  teacher.  A.  n.  McGmBT,  £iq» 


A  eop^  9ent  to  TMcheira  for  Exaa/MMtifm^imreoapi  of  Eoilffncet  Jiffy  cenU, 

ALSO 
A      GENERAL      ASSOBTMENT      OF 


A1II> 


SCHOOL    STATIONERY. 

Embracing 
All  The  Latatt  and  Bait  Text-Boobi,  Beaden  Spellen,  Oe- 
ographias,  Arithmeties,  Algebras,  FUloeopldeit 
dbc.y        ftc.y        ftc. 

Also  a  fuU  Assortment  of 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  PAPER  AND  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  ^c 

Books  pablished  for  Authobs  on  the  most  adyanti^geoiis  tarmft. 

APPLEGATB  A  Co.,  Bookselkrs  and  PuWtthew 
KoY.  1860l  43  Main^Bt  CincinBati,  0. 


ENGLISH    STANDARD     LEXICOGRAPHY. 
DM.     WEBSTEB'B 

SERIES     OF     DICTIONARIES. 

I.  THE  QUARTO,  UNABRIDGED. 

II.  THE  ROYAL  OCTAVO  DICTIONARY. 

III.  THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  DICTIONARY. 

IV.  THE  COUNTING  HOUSE  EDITION 

V.  THE  ACADEMY  QUARTO. 

VL  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
VIL  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
VII.  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  EDITION. 
IX  THE  POCKET  EDITION. 

'  POBMINO  ▲  COMPLETE  BESiES,  AND  AFFORDINQ  A  NATIONAL  STANDARD  ; 
THUS  BBCURING  UNIF0EMIT7  OF  ORTHOORAPHT  AND  PBONUNCIATIOar  FOB 
THE  MILLIONS  THAT  ABE  TO  CONSTITUTE  THIS  VAST  BEPUBLia 

OF  THE  SPELLING  BOOK  ONE  MILLION  COPIES 

ARE  SOLD  ANNUALLY. 

The  Leading  Series  of  School  Books  Published  in  this  Conntry  are 

Based  upon  Webster. 

*»*Thore  is  no  other  acknowled^d  standard  in  this  or  ^at  Britain. 

^T  New  and  Beviaod  Editions  of  Wcbster^s  School  Dictionaries  hare  re- 
eentlj  been  issued,  in  handsome  style,  Trith  Tables  of  Geographical,  Scrip- 
tore,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  forming  the  best  PHONOUNCING 
andPEFlNING  School  Dictionaries  of  the  Language. 

^fOf  the  ''  Principles  of  Pronunciation,'*  anacr  ninety-one  distinct  Rules, 
prepared  by  the  late  Prof.  Goodrich,  and  contained  in  the  recent  editions  of 
the  Academic,  Counting  House  and  University,  Prof.  Sussbli.,  the  diatin- 

Siished  Elocutionist,  says  :  "  The  critical  judgment  and  refined  taste  of  Dr. 
oodrich  have  leift  little  to  be  desired  on  this  point.*' 

The  "London  Imperial,"  the  leading  Englisn  Dictionaij,  follows  Mr.Web- 
Bter's  system  of  Notation  entire.  Sicart,  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
Orthoepists,  approves  entirely  of  Prof.  Goodrich's  recent  labors  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  communicated  his  vienrs  to  the  latter  freely  during  their  progresa. 

f3^  Dr.  Webster's  Educational  WoikSt  it  is  believed,  have  done  more  to 
secure  the  uniformity  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  language,  as  well  as  free- 
dom Arom  Provincialisms,  so  remarkable  in  this  country,  especially  when  the 
great  influx  of  foreigners  from  all  nations  is  considered,  than  any  other 
cause. 

id#~rhe  attention  of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  superintendents, 
teachers  and  parents  is  solicited  to  the  importance  of  perpetuating  this  parity 
hy  the  use  of  such  a  National  St  and  abb. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
G.  &  G.  Mebriam,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

J,  B.  LipnNOOTT  &  Co. ,  Publishers  of  Octavo,  University  and  School 

Dictionaries. 

NEW    YORK. 

Mason  Bbos.,  Mercer  St,  near  Broadway,  Publishers  of  Webster's  School 

Dictionaries. 

NEW    YORK. 

D.    Afpleton  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  Webster's  Elementary  Speller. 


THE  LATEST.  THE  LARGEST.  THE  BB8T. 

WORCESTER'S    QUARTO    DICTIONARY, 

THE  STANDARD.      ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Executive  Printinjiif,  the  Debates  of  CongreBs,  the  Official  Becorcls  of  the 

Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  and 

the  Publications  gf  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 

TO   CONFORK  IN   OBTHOORAPUT  TO 

WORCESTER'S      QUARTO, 

In  accordance  with  certificates  of  John  Hart,  Esq.,  Sup.  Public  Printing  ; 
Joe.  Mattinffly,  Esq.,  Foreman  Cong.  Globe;  John  C.  Fitapatrick,  Clerk  Acc^t 
Senate  U.  S.;  Hon.  Philip  F.  Thomas,  Cora.  Patents;  Hon,  J.  W.  Forney, 
Clerk  H.  R.  U.  8.;  Col.  w.  Hickey.  Chief  Clerk  Senate  U.  8.;  B.  G.  Daniels, 
Esq.,  Clerk  Accts.  H.  R.;  Wm.  E.  Jillson,E6q.,  Librarian  Patent  Office;  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  Sec.  Smithsonian  Institute. 

WOBCXSTBBIAN   OBTHOOBJlPnT  IK  THB  V.  S.  SXKATB. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  trea> 
lies  between  the  United  States  and  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  other 
countries,  the  following  orthographical  amendments  were  made,  as  reported 
in  the  Washington  Globe: 

Mr.  Bayard— There  are  some  amendments,  which  are  merel]^  formal,  that 
I  desire  to  make,  at  a  Suggestion  of  the  Department.  In  line  six,  section  31. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "of  the  Sublime  Porte,"  and  insert  the  wer« 
**Ottoman"  between  the  words  "the"  and  "dominions."  It  is  a  different  mode 
of  description:    It  is  considered  better  and  more  effective. 

The  Presiding  Officer — If  there  be  no  objection,  that  modification  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  Bayard — I  have  another  amendment;  wherever  the  word  "offense"  ia 
spelt  with  an  "s"  instead  of  a  "c,"  to  strike  out  the  "s"  and  insert  the  "c," 
because  it  is  an  offence  against  the  English  language  to  spell  it  in  that  way. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Presiding  Officer — ^That  modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Bayard — I  move  also,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  twenty-eighth  sec- 
lion,  to  strike  out  the  second  "e"  in  the  word  "employee." 

The  Presiding  Officer— It  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Bayard — I  have  one  other  formal  amendment  which  is  essential.  It  i(|. 
in  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  section,  to  insert  the  word  "invested"  instead  of 
"vested." 

The  Presiding  Officer— That  change  will  be  made. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended,  and  the  amendments  were 
concurred  in^  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time»  1 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


"SIGNIFICANT  FACTS." 

The  Publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  have  recently  published,  under 
the  head  of  "significant  Facts,"  several  certificates  from  certain  booksellert 
in  relation  to  the  relative  sales  of  Worcester's  and  Webster's  Dictionaries. 
This  step  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  to  produce  the  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  that  Worcester's  Dictionary  does  not  sell,  and  that  Webster's  does. 
It  is  therefore  proper  to  state  that  none  of  the  firms  named  have  any  "peeu- 
niary  interest'^  in  the  sale  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries.  They  are  not  our 
agents,  and  most  of  them  have  not  purchfised  directiy  fVom  us  a  copy  of  the 
book.  In  fact,  we  shall  presently  show  that  they  have,  most  of  them,  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  sale  of  it.  We  ar^  therefore  bappv  to  learn  that  they 
have  sold  as  manv  copies  of  Worcester  as^they  have  certified  to. 

We  may  here  also  state,  the  Library  edition  of  Worcester  4to.  was  issued 
January  8d,  1860.  The  edition  for  the  trade  appeared  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  In  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  we  have  issued  twentv-three 
thousand  copies  of  the  work.  The  demand  for  them,  the  publishers  o^  Web- 
ster to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  so  far  A'om  decreasing,  we  have  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  know,  is  on  the  increase. 


We  feel  that  the  literary  pnblio  are  heartily  tired  of  the  "War  of  the  Die- 
Honaries..'  and  we  confeBS  that  we  are;  but  there  is  a  lai^^  claaa  of  people 
engraved  in  the  various  avocations  ef  life  who  have  something  else  to  do  that 
to  study  Lexico^aphy.  They  know  little  of  the  etymologies  of  words,  and 
care  Icma.  Still  they  want  a  eood  Enelish  Dictionary.  They  want  it  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  the  use  of  their  children.  It  is  this  class  of  purchasers  that 
'the  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  hope  to  influence  by  their  advertise- 
monts,  their  misrepresentations  and  mis-statements.  * 'Get  the  best!**  ''Get 
the  eheapoRt!"  "Get  the  Great  American  Dictionary!"  '*Get  Webster!"  are 
as  familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  reader  of  a  newspaper,  as  are  the  advertise- 
ment of  ''Day  &  Martin's  Blacking,''  the  "Balm  of  a  thousand  flowers*'*  or 
the  veriest  nostrum  that  has  recenuy  been  invented,  to  prevent  this  impo- 
sition, and  to  defend  our  own  property  from  their  unprincipled  attmoka,  must 
be  our  apology  for  so  often  appearing  before  the  public. 

TO  show  the  value  of  the  certificates  of  some  of  these  booksellers,  we  sub- 
join the  following  correspondence,  which  took  place  soon  after  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries  into  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  It 
will  bo  necessary  to  state  that  Messrs.  Mason  Bros,  of  New  York,  are  publi- 
shers of  some  of  Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  under  a  lease  from  the 
the  Mcs:«rs.  Merriam.  Presuming  that  "one  of  the  firm,'  of  Messrs  H.  Cow- 
perthwait  &  Co.,  the  publi^thers  of  Warren's  Geographies,  was  not  co-opera- 
ting with  them  in  making  a  "  NationalStandard,"  they  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"Messrs.  Cowpkrtiiwait  <&  Co.,  Phila. 

Gkntiemen — If  you  are  interested  in  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  or  are  using 
your  influence  for'  them,  we  and  the  other  publishers  of  Webster  wonld  be 
glad  to  know  it.  Wc  have  often  hoard  that  such  was  the  case,  but  have  paid 
DO  attention  to  it.  The  matter  now  comes  to  us  in  such  a  shape,  however,  that 
one  of  your  firm  appears  to  be  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Worcester  publi- 
shers. 

Wc,  of  course,  do  not  ouestion  your  ri^ht  to  work  for  these  books  or  any 
others,  but  would  like  a  clear  understanding  in  the  matter,  as  we  are  disposed 
to  reciprocate  favors  in  these  book  matters.    Please  to  show  your  flag. 

Yery  truly  yours,  MASON  BBOS. 

P.  S.  Among  the  publishers  now  having  important  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  success  of  Webster  are  W.B.Smith  &  Co.,  Cin.;  Sanborn  A  Carter. 
Boston;  Ivison  &  Phinney.New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York;  A^ 
pletons.  New  York;  G.  <&  C.  Merriam,  Springfield, Morton <&  Griswold,  Louts 
ville;  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

If  you  have  joinea  hands  with  the  Worcester  interest  we  should  like  U> 
have\hc!«e  parties  know  it,  as  their  agents  are  able  incidentally  to  do  some- 
thing in  geography  matters  without  much  trouble." 

To  which  the  following'manly  and  dignified  reply  was  made : 

"  Messrs.  Mason  Bros.: 

Gents.-  -We  should  have  great  pleasure  in  defining  our  position  with  refer- 
ence to  Worcester's  Dictionaries  were  it  not  for  the  implied  threat  which  ac- 
companies your  letter.  As  it  is,  a  decent  self-respect  prevents  our  replying 
to  it. 

Wo  do  not  believe  you  are  authorized  to  ask  for  the  men  whose  names  you 
use.  We  expect  our  competitors  in  business  will  do  what  they  can  honorably 
to  secure  the  introduction  and  sale  of  the  books  they  publish;  but  we  do  not 
believe  those  of  them  who  do  not  publish  geographical  works  will  instruct 
their  agents  adversely  to  our  geographies,  as  you  intimate  will  be  the  caae^ 
whatever  may  be  our  course  with  remrence  to  "joining  hands  with  the  Wor- 
cester interest."  Yours  truly,  H.  Cowpxkthwaxt  &  Co." 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  correspondence  the  School  Committee  of  Bos- 
Ion  had  voted  with  great  unanimity  to  introduce  ''  Warren,s  Geographies," 
to  be  used  exclusively  in  all  their  schools,  to  take  the  place  of  ''MitchelPs 
Geographies." 

In  accordance  with  the  threat  contained  in  the  letter,  an  unsuecessftil  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  agent  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  to  disi>lace  Warren's 
Geographies  (published  by  Messrs.  11.  Co wperthwait  <feCo.)in  the  Boston 
schools.  A  vigorous  attacK  was  made  upon  the  book  through  the  columns  of 
the  press,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  several  successive  meetings  of  the 
School  (yommittce  of  the  city,  when  the  foregoing  correspondence  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  conspirators  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Wo  ought  injustice  to  state,  from  the  highest  authority,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Messrs,  W.  B.  Smith  <&  Co.  and  the  Messrs.  Merriam,  the  very  ^- 


Seotable  fimiH  aUudcd  to  had  no  complicity  in  tho  matter,  and  that  Mcasn, 
aaon  &  Bros,  were  not  anthorized  to  use  tneir  namos  in  the  correspondence. 
Thene  **Bign!iiount  facts"  show  the  valne  of  the  certificates  allnded  to. 
They  show  conclnsivoly  that  these  parties  not  only  had  an  ^^mportant  pecu- 
niary interest*'  in  the  success  of  Webster,  but  that  the  publishers  of  Webster 
attempted  to  coerce  others  into  an  opposition  to  Worcester.  But,  happily  for 
the  world  of  letters,  they  did  not  succeed.  Worcester's  Roval  Quarto  viq- 
tionary  is  not  onlv  a  ^'significant  fact,''  but  its  success  is  a  *'nxed  fact." 

SWAN,  BREWER  <k  TILESTON. 

131,  Washington-St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    EQUITABLE    SCHOOL    AGENCY, 

Boom  8,  Northw6it  Comer  Pourth  and  Baoe  Sts., 
CINC  INN  A  Tl     0  HI  0. 


Sapplies  Schools  with  Teachers  and  Teachers  with  Schools,  on  short  note. 

Two  dollars  from  an  applicant  for  a  situation,  entitles  him  or  her  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Agency,  and  the  Journal  of  Pbogbess,  an  educational 
periodical,  for  one  year, 

Seyeral  teachers  are  now  wanted  to  fill  vacancies. 

School  Boards  and  Committeemen  will  be  supplied  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  applicants  free  of  charge.    Send  for  Circulars,  &c. 

Address,  ELIAS  LONGLEY, 

Oct  1860.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CASH    BOOK    STORE, 
MBRTlTTJi  &  Co.,        ....    Indianapolis,  Indiaaa. 

ITeep  all  the  School  Books,  the   Teacher's  Idbrary,  and  all  other 

Educational  Works,  and 

The  B6it  Aflsortmeat  in  The  State, 

Of  all  kinds  of  Literature,  Religious,  Scientific, 

Historic,  Poetic,  Miscellaneous,  and  sellii^  lor 

CASH,  Wm  not,  of  course,  be    Undersold. 

BLovcrg  of  Books  are  always  welcome,  wlietlior  they  wish  to  buy  or  only  to 
examine  the  choice  books  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  best  wholesale 
terms  given. 

Call  and  see  us,  or  order  by  Mail,  and  your  orders  will  be  promptly  attended, 
to  Mav,  1860.  MERRILL  A  CO. 

CIHCIHS ATI 
SCHOOL    FURNITURE    FACTORY- 


ESTABLISUED  1864. 


THOMAS    KELSALL,    PROPRIETOR, 
Manufactures  and  keeps  on  hand  all  the  modem  styles  of 

SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


jf^Send  for  Circular  of  Destgns  and  Badaced  Price  Ufti. 

July  1S60,  6m. 


ITEAOHERS,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ITT 


PINNEO'S  NEW  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

Eor  BohooLi  and  Aoademiei:  Pinkbo's  Analytical  Gbsammak 
has  been  carefally  revised  and  critically  compared  with  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  introducing  the  most  valuable  results  of 
grammatical  study,  and  especially  numerous  and  varied  Exercises 
in  Analysis  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 

It  is  now  oiTered  as  one  of  the  most  complete,  thorough,  and 
practical  grammars  before  the  public. 

By  judicious  arrangement  and  condensation,  the  nuthor  has 
presented,  in  a  single  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  cost,  all  the 
essential  principles  of  grammar :  and  these  are  so  explained  aad 
illustrated  as  to  render  the  subject,  usually  regarded  dry  aD<l 
uninteresting,  pleasing  and  instructive  to  all. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  the  exercises  and  less  important 
details  has  been  so  much  abridged,  compared  with  former  editions, 
that  it  is  believed  one-half  the  time  and  labor  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  will  be  saved  by  using  Pinnbo's  HEW  Analytical 
Gbammab. 

At  the  same  time,  thoroughness  of  instruction  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  impaired,  and  not  a  single  principle  is  omitted. 


PINNEO'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

For  Common  Sohools :  Revised  and  enlarged,  and  printed  from 
new,  clear,  beautiful  type.  This  enlarged  edition  is  a  simple,  con- 
cise,  and  thorough  Class  Book  for  Common  Schools. 


PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  rEA(JHER, 

For  High  Schools  and  Aeadismies:  A  valuable  introduction  to 
the  art  of  composition,  in  which  is  taught  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences by  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Single  copies  sent  to  Teftchers,  posUge  paid,  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  12 
cents  for  the  Primary  Grammar;  20  cents  for  the  NEW  Aualyticnl;  aod  2r 
eent/«  for  the  English  Teacher. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cixcinnatt.  O 


A  E  W^FMESH—RAC  Y. 


JUST       PUBLISHED, 

McGUPFET'S 

NEW   JUVENILE    SPEAKER: 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

This  Book  is  designed  to  oooupy  a  place  not  filled  bj  any  other  similaar 
work.    This  will  appear  from  its 

PBOULIAE   FBATUBBS. 

1.  The  seleo'ions  are  new,  fresh,  and  highly  interesting 

2.  They  ard  varied — ^humoroue,  lively,  grave,  instructive. 

3.  They  are  short  and  appropriate — easily  learned,  quickly  recited. 

4.  The  style  is  simple  and  familiar — ^intelligible  to  quite  Toung  Pupils. 
(>.  The  Book  embraces  a  large  number  and  variety  of  amusing  Dialoguef. 

6.  It  embraces  chaste  selections  of  comic  and  humorous  poetry. 

7.  It  embraces  rare  gems  in  prose,  from  select  sources. 

8.  Definitions  and  explanatory  notes  prefixed  to  the  exercises. 

9.  Choruses  to  be  spoken,  read,  or  sung  in  concert — a  novel  and  valuable 
feature.    Music  adapted  to  these  is  found  on  pages  227,  228. 

^%Each  exercise  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  speaking,  being 
jspecially  adapted  to  the  double  purpose  of  declamation  and  reading 

9S^  A  single  copy  of  MoQuffbt's  Nbw  Juvbnilb  Spbaxbb  will  be  senti 
postage-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  the  retail  price. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers — not  now 
aoquainted  with  it — ^£br  examination  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  for  26  cents, 
postage-paid. 

W.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Recently  published,  MoGctffbt's  New  Eolbotio  Spbakbr, — 1  YoL,  504 
Pages  12mo.,  —  embracing  Three  Hundred  Exercises  for  reading  and 
deolamation,  selected  from  the  highest  souroea    Betail  price,  $1.00 


SUPERIOR  EDUCATIONAL  TEXT.BOOK& 

lUrS  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRASi 

SIMPLE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  PRACTICAL,  THOROUGH- 


Primary  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  First  Book: 

short  and  simple  Mental  Lessons,  and  Tables — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipiaf* 
tion,  and  Division  ;  for  little  learners. 

Intellectual    Arithmetic. — Ray's   Arithmetic   Seoand 

Book,  hy  Induction  and  Analysis;  a  thorough  course  of  mental  ezerclwa;  ibt 
most  complete  and  interesting  Intellectual  Arithmetic  extant. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — Ray's  Arithmetic,  Third  Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies.     A  full  and  complete  treatise  an  the  ia- 
ductlvc  and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 

Key  to  Piactical  Arithmetic. — ^This  volume  contaiiis 

solutions  niid  explanations  of  problems;   also  an  Appendix,  embracing  •  iMgt 
Dmouut  and  variety  of  Test  Examples  for  the  slate  and  black-board* 

Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic.— The   principles  of 

Arithmetic,  analyzed  and  practically  applied ;  for  advanced    claasesy  mod  fir 
business  men.    A  very  superior  work. 

Key   to    Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic. — ^A   small,  neat 

volume,  containing  full  and  lucid  solutions  to  all  the  more  difficult  examples  ia 
that  work. 

Elementaiy   Algebra. — Ray^s  Algebra,   First   Book; 

for  Common  Schools  and  Academies:  a  simple,  thorough,  and  pTogreaarrt  th' 

mcntarv  treatise. 

Higher  Algebra. — Ray's  Algebra,  Second  Book;  for 

advanced  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  for  Colleges :  a  load, 
progressive,  and  comprehensive  work. 

Key  to   Ray's    Algebra,    First   and    Second    Books^ 

containipp:  HtatcmentB and  f>olntions  of  questions;  also  an  Appendix,  emlmd^i 
Indeterminate  nnd  Dinphantinc  Analysis,  Scales  of  Notation,  Ac. 

Each  Book  nf   the  Arithmftfical   Course,  as   well  as   the  jLlgArak^ 
/x  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  sent  to 

and  richool  Officers — not  now  acquainted  with  them — for  examination  with 
to  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^%  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desirous  of  introducing  these  works  axo  » 

#pectfully  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers, 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Omcinnati,  0. 


WHAT! 
IS  IT  REALLY  809 

THE  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  TOO?  YES. 


MoOTTFFEY*8  HEW  PBIMABT  SCHOOL  CHAST8 ; 

Six  numbers:  2^  feet  wide  and  3  feet  long.     Large,  bold   type. 

MoGTTFFETS  HEWLT  BETD  ECLECTIC  SPELLEB ; 

Containing  more  than  12,000  classified  words,  mostly  primitive. 

McGTTFFETS  NEW  FIRST  ECLECTIC   BEADEB; 

The  Alphabet,  with   simple  and    easy  lessons,  for  little  learners. 

McGirFFETS  NEW  SECOND  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 

Pleasing  easy  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  for  young  pupils. 

McOUFFEY'S  NEW  THIBD  ECLECTIC  BEADEB : 

Interesting  and   instructive   primary  lessons,   for  young   pupils. 

McGUFFETS  NEW  FOUBTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB  ; 

Instructive  lessons  in  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogue,  for  the  young. 

McGUFFET'S   NEW  FIFTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB ; 

[Entertaining  Headings  in    prose  and  verse,   for   middle   classes. 

MoGTTFFET'S  NEW   SIXTH  ECLECTIC  BEADEB; 
A  full   rhetorical  reading  book,  for  the  more   advanced  classes. 

McGTTFFETS  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BEADEB; 

Classic  exercises  in  reading,  for  the  highest  classes  in  academies. 

McOTTFFETS  NEW  JUVENILE  8PEAKEB; 
200  Easy,  fresh,  and  animating  exercises  for  reading  or  speaking. 

MoODFFETS  NEW  ECLECTIC  SPEAKZB ; 

Three  hundred  classic  exercises  for  reading  or  declamation. 

Thia  book  may  be  used  as  a  Rooder  or   Speaker;    the  selections  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  both  purposes. 

CHAPMAN'S  AOBICTTLTXTBAL  CHEHISTBT ; 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture:  a  brief 

and  practical  work  for  farmers. 

KIDD'S  ELOCTTTION ; 

A  comprehensive  treatise  on  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution. 


Single  specimen  copies  of  nnv  o**  t'"'*  MV.ovo-named  books  sent  to  TcachcM 
a<i  School  Officers — not  now  Bcquaintrv!  \\''^\  thom — for  examination  with  n  viow 
»  their  adoption,  at  one-half  retail  price. 

^*ji,  Teachers  and  School  Officers  dosirnn^  of  introducing  these  works  are  r^ 
>ectfully  invited  to  correspond  with  the  pnliii^firrs, 

W.  n    ^M'-^'r  k  Co.,  Cincinnafiy  O. 


BBAHCH  OFFICES. 

No.  6  Conunercki    Bloe^ 
La&;ette,  Ind. 
^^  No  98  CobmMfcStMet,  R 


'  l<  G  Comer  Wabuh  u>d  Fcmtt 

These    Michinc*  make  tk 


..VT**""    Sta.  Terre  HMite,  Ltd. 


Lock    Sdtch— &life«  B 
rkichwill  r 


Ko.  18  West  Waihiugtan  Btraet, 

Indianapoiu   Ind  n\c\,  and  beini;  Tell   QUib 

ond  hiffhly  SnUhed  »re  niott 

C.  U.  WILLIAMS,    Agent.  boutiM  and    donble  thu 

anf  other. 

C.  H.  W.  is  Blao  Agent  for  L»dd,  Webiter  &  Co.'e  Colebratad  ShntUe  Be«- 

in);  Hachincg:    A!«o  for  Beirmg  Machine  Needle*'  Silk,  Twiat,  Thread,  Aa. 
Call  or  Bend  for  Circnlars.  Hav  ISSO. 


J.  J.  BUTLER'S 
EXCELSIOR  FLUID  IHK8. 

UERCANTILE  for  general  purposes. 

RECORD  for  Ledgers  uad  Records. 

COPYING  for  Letter  Press. 

CARMINE  of  briUknt  hoe. 
Celebrated  for,  Ist  INTENSE  SLACK  COLOR,  (•!  fiist  gnenisb.) 
2d.    EASY  FLOW  FROM  THE  PEN.    3d.    PERMANBNCY,  (wffl 
never  fede  by  exposure)    4th.    ECONOMY.      - 


dome^ic  inks  in  a  brief  time  groa  to 
fcftre  holf  eontitmed.) 

The  CamuneiuRy  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  iigary. 

FA<m  coNHBiniio  the  above  {^alitieb.-  1st,  These  Writing  FhiUi 
KK  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  with  an  increased  denund. 

2d.  They  lure  been  aoalyied  by  Dr.  Chilton,  the  celebrated  CbemiM 
of  New  York  City,  and  pronounced  equal  in  quality  and  dnnUlity  to  Um 
beet  imported  Writing  Fluids.  J.  J.  BUTLER,  Agent, 
V5n8  ly  No.  39  Vii»-8t  Or- 


ISSIAHA     FIAVO     FOBTE 

AND 


MUSIC     STORE: 

WILLAJiJ)    a    STOWELL 
Ho.,    4,  BatBB  Honn Indianapolu,    Ind. 


The  subscribeTB  respectfullj  aanoaiice  to  their  fellow -dtizens  of  Id- 
divia,  that  thej  are  still  at  the  old  Htand  in  the  Batea  House,  aod  keep 
tbeir  Ware  Booms  well  filled  with  the  Best  Piano  Fortes  made  in  th« 
United  Steles. 

We  have  likewise  constantly  on  hand  a  AiU  supply  of  Uelodeons,  in 
every  style. 

Also  a  large  Msorbnent  of  Small  Instruments,  Uusc  Books,  Kieet 
Uuac,  and 

A  general  assortment  of  Ifusical  Herchandise,  inclnding  STerything 
necessaiy  to  constitute  a 

MOST    COMPLETE    MUSIC    STORE. 

May  1860. 

To  ComninptiTes. 

Thb  Ad verdsnT,  having  been  rcstoTcd  to  health  In  a  few  weeks  bjaverytim- 
pie  remwly,  anor  haviDfc  saSfered  Mversl  }'eiirs  with  a  eevero  Inofi  aflection, 
andthatdreaddiMaie,Consamption — is  aniiooi  toraa^e  known  to  hit  fel- 
low inflbrera  Che  tneana  of  cure. 

To  all  whodeslre  it,  he  will  Bend  a  copy  of  the  preBi:ription  uBed(f^a  of 
charge),  with  the  direetioos  for  preparing  «nd  nsing  tha  iamo,  which  thoj 
will  flod  a  veK%  cfbi  for  Cohbdiiption,  Astkma,  BaoNcniTii,  Ao.  The  only 
object  of  the  advcTtiBar  in  sending  the  prcBctiption  is  to  benlflt  the  afBieted, 
and  apread  infomiation  which  he  conceives  to  be  invaluable,  and  he  hopei 
ever}'  anfferer  will  try  hia  remedy,  ai  it  will  coat  them  nothing,  and  may 
prove  a  bleuing. 

Parties  wiihing  the  pTcsoriptlon  will  please  address 

R>v.  EDWARD  A.  WILBON, 
Willi amsbargh.  Kings  Co.  H.  T. 


VAIITABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHKD  BT 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO , 

No.  503  Minor  Stbest,  Philadelphia. 
(kdaloffua  furmshed  gratuitously^  en  request. 

English  Etymology- 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY.  By 
JoBKPH  Thomas,  M.  D.  [Price,  post-paid  42c 

In  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklin,  and  State  Normal 
Bchoola  of  Massachusetts,  <&c. 

For  the  study  of  Etymology  it  is  claimed. 

1.  It  imparts  to  the  pupil  a  more  thorough 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
^e  words  of  the  English  languaf^e  than  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

2  It  trains  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  habits 
of  analysis  and  generalization,— supplied  by 
mathematical  studies  to  the  collegiate,  and 
by  this  study,  it  is  believed,  better  than  by 
any  other,  to  the  common-school  pupil. 

Also  published— for  higher  classes: 
LIND'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY, 
[54  cts.]      OSWALD'S    ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY,  [«1,12.] 

Book-Keeping. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  BOOK 
KEEPING,  EOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS.  By 
B.  W.  Crittendbn,  formerly  Prin.  *'Critten- 
den^s  Philadelphia  Commercial  College." 

This  treatise  was  prepared  with  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
"Common"  or  **Grammar"  schools  of  our 
country,  of  from  12  to  16  years  of  age;  and 
elucidates  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  to  thcsim 
pier  modes  of  keeping  accounts,  so  that  they 
may  be  fullv  understood  by  the  class  of  pu- 
pils referred  to.     I  Price  46  cts.] 

The  "Counting  House  edition"  of  Critten- 
den's Book-Ke.cping  (of  which  the  above  is 
a  part)  is  bighly  commended  by  many  of  the 
best  practic^  accountants  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  (For  their  opinion  at 
length  see  descriptive  catalogue.) 

Elementary  Arithmetic 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF    PRACTICAL   AR- 
ITHMETIC; being  an  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmftic,  with 
their  application  to  compound  numbers. 
By  Wm.   V  odoks,  LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Al- 
sup.  [Price  20  cts.l    A  text-book  in  the  Pub 
lie  Scnoolsof  Philadelphia,  Ac. 

"The  authors  of  this  book  have  succeeded 
well  in  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a  real- 
ly good  text-book  for  the  instruction  of 
young  pupils.  The  clearness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  explanations  and  the  natural  and 
easy  deductions  of  its  rules  from  those  ex- 
planations, cannot  fail  to  attention  of  teach- 
ers, and  make  thorough,  correct  students* 
—(Public  ledger,  Philadclfih'H 

^grA  liberal  discount  from  the  above 
prices  to  schools;  and  an  extra  discount  for 
introduction.  Sample  copies  furnished  at 
BAi«F  PBicB,  post-paid. 


BOOKS  FOB  TEACHEB8. 


BROWN'S  GSAMMAB  .OF  GRAMMABS. 
Pric«  $iM. 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  PICTORIAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, Price  $«..>} 

INSTITUTE  LECTURES,  by  Bates,  $1  m 
HIGHER  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  1  >? 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  and  AST 
OF  TEACHING,  1  S 

TEACHER»S  ASSISTANT;  or  Hints  Msd 
Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  la- 
Btruction,  by  Charles  Nortnend,        §1  >j 

PAGlgl'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  Of 
TEACHING,  :  t* 

PELTONS  OUTLINE  MAPS,  $to.^^ 

MITCHELL'S  OUTLINE  MAPS,        U  V 


Any    of  the  above  work^  sent  frc 

on  receipt  of  price. 

Teachers  supplied  with  School  Books  cf 

all  kinds,  Paper,  <fcc.,  at  liberal   diseoanti 
from  our  regular  rates. 

BOWE.y,  STEWART,  tt  Co. 
Sept.  '60  IndianpoliSf  Ind. 


WANTED!    WANTEDi^ 

In  eyery  part  of  the  West,  acci^ 

and  reliable  men  and  women  to  aid  ii 
the  introduction  and  sale  of 

PELTON'S  OUTLIHE  1CAP8, 

Anatomical  and  other  ChartSy  CR<^^ 

Apparatus,  Furniture 

and  all  other  articles  needed  in  achools  of 
every  grade.  Valuable  preminma.  amcoc 
which  are  Webster's  Unabrid|jed  Dicti'-a- 
ary.  (Pictorial  Edition)  Lippincott>  Pto- 
no'imcing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  are  cf- 
fcred  to  purchasers  of  Pelton^  OnUii:* 
Maps,  and 

LIBERAL  COMPENSATIONS 
will  be  made  to  all  who  aid  in  secarinc 
sales. 


For  farther  information  call  on  the  mW 
Rcriber  at  the  book  store  of  I).  B.  Ci^i-ke  &i 
Co.,  Ill,  Lake  street,  or  at  hia  readdencc 
305  West  Randolf  street,  or 

addre.^  bV  mail.    JOHN  H.  ROLFE, 
P.  O.  Box  2509,  Chicago.  lU. 


^l 


? 


*f> 


HiPyiRO  UNIVERSITY 

GPAHiurc  SCHOOI  OF  EDUCATION 

Mi'.NPOE  C.  GUTMAN  LIBRARY 


3  2044  102  789  484 


